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From tfrc 'death of the younger Gracchus, .in the year 
of Rome 63 2,* when, real Liberty expiring , the form 
only of the old Conffitution remained, to the Di&ator- 
iliip of SVlla, in 671, who changed the very Form 
of that Conftitution. 

INTRODUCTION. 



"I 1 F.N, in the year of Rome 3 8 6, the con reft between the Pa- 
lnaans and Plebeians, on occaiion of the new laws preferred 
by the Tribune Licinitu , was come to inch a degree of heat, 
as to threaten a hidden llame of civil war ; the great 
Camiu.us, being thgi Dictator, turned hinffelf towards the Capitol, and 
having prayed thoGods to put an end to the commotion,made a vow to build 
a temple to Concord, if union might be rellored among his fellow- 
eitfzens. To Ids devotion he added his belt endeavours ’to rceftabhih 
tranquillitv, ’not by a bloody cxereife of his dictatorial power, but by ex¬ 
horting the furious difputants to mutual conceflions. lbs perluafions 
proved e lie (dual: the Pah i elans _ t uffered the new laws in favour of the 
Plebeians to take plae,ethe Ple 'be mis conlented to the creation ot a new 
magillraey [the PnvtorftiipJ in favour of the Pain Jans ■, and, by dus 
compromife, anend was put to the fierce, and dangerous conflict: and wnar, 
though already mentioned, is well worthy to be repeated, I lie dornellie 
yOL. Ill. b pe.ivC, 
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peace, thus refloiv.'l, h vi no confulerable interruption " for the fpace of 
. y> \tiiis, till thole Ijiciiiiaii hiii's if ficcdjui end cc/unvly, tiu’ oblcrvti iy x c 
Ot' which !m(| lo hup; mamtrfnial the happy coalition , were outragerully 
ii>l..icd by the AV'.V? *. To put a flop to this abufe, which,°/r not 


K. I.:l. 


• tie. 


e.iil I!. 
I> hA 111 . 


* Jn Mr |6,S thcio w.!. a i\effion of 

’ .i’ i,i bun . a:i i !>:nihrupt> to mount 'fin:- 
»w ; I in, .1, Mi. Al,i t /r observe.. (Vo!. I, 

i n>. " i!nj. omitted byfcinal iiiihyi- 

' up. in i:i c. tVogue ol the Rem.i/i <c u 11 1 - 
" < Pi .mil “ ul! audio's agrie that it w.i, 
'■ <■ mprled without bloc . 1 ( 1 ,C,l b\ Hoi hr.:11s 
" t'' • ■ J ).child*, . n.l that it ended in the sc vi- 
" 11! M 1.1 cm, client but antiquated law.” 
i ?f . 1 8 i=., '* i 10m this tumult to the (edition of 
“ C i. ■ , i.i the (ooth year ot the city, 
“ t‘ ft enjoyed a prolound quiet and proipc- 
" lit., not mteiruptcd by the leal! doiiielfic 
“ il.'liLniitiin ; an example of lading tian- 
'• end) g. that e.in be pai-.dlelled in no jTioiui- 
1 < 'I lii 1 mteii;.s < f time was 

“ tie moil lu.ppy anti nicil plot intis peril d 
“ 01 the Jlaffot/i Ceumiomuauh, £d t.” Ibuh 
tli. .. 

Dtiling the Riga! P;.Je, ami tor m my 
' ,rs attei the ellablilhment "f the Cc;/:n:o,i- 
'.ti <•/' i, none but the .Ik ,0 -tu'i.’, th.iti-, none 
hut the benators and their de.Lind.."t’, v.eic 
Kii mu. ii'. nee ill n..ui\ piece- ct /.a r, ,md 
ful er author, v.e find ■ >,lu/it.i. tiled lor the 
Paliiktu A'itdei, and fooppoled tJ /l is. but 
in af lei time-, when the 'P/eiaa/ii obtained 
and;, to the Cerate magiliracte-, they (witil- 
<nt cealing to be PLbc.ct.) j recline, hv thole 
iionouis, the title < f No m. ■ , and left'.itto 
then poiterity : [Vid. Sigcn. Re 'fur. Civ. Rom. 
lib. 11. e. xi.] And thefe Plebeian Nobis 
vne, geneially fpeaking, united with the 
P.uiuian in political vievvi and mtalmes. 

“ The common divilion oh the people 
“ into noli ley navi, cj iguoiths, wax taken 
“ from the right of uling piftuies or llatues: 

“ an honour only allowed to li.ch whofe an- 
“ cellars or themfelves h;ul bore feme ett- 
“ rule ollice, that is, had been C.untlc NEdile, 

“ Ct/i/cr, Pi,clor, or Co,jut. lie that had 
“ the pictures ( r llatuesnf his anceilors, \yas 
“ termed A obil.s ; he that had bnly his own, 

“ Novel-, lit- that had neither, Ignohhs. So 
*’ that jus ruagmis was much the lame thing 
“ among them as the right of" bearing a 
“ coat of aims among as: and their No- 
“ -t t Homo iscquiva'etu 10 our upi’.ait gett- 
“ tkinam”. * 


hat Mi. Ad-,im the fame chapter, 
wiites ct licetnittg another d vilion of the 
It,/u.i-.-s, the times we ate chiteiing upon make 
very ptoper to be hete trapferibed. e 

Alien we tmd the Ojtnnuta and the 
Pi/uiid, oppolcd in authors, it would be 
uuW alonablc to nuke the fame dillind’cn 
oenuctihclc parties, as P/gor/us andtthers 
lav down, 7 bat the Po r u 1. a an $ &en tbofr 

n or tK.havottresfby thiir avoids ,1 ;,i aiiion 
t0 :h n' a,la!c >ie//j.!v;s Iiv/fi tie multitude ; 
and tie O p r 1 m a t I s , ilf- who fo behaved 
iremj,Ives ;n ad ajfon 1 as to male their 
ur.auet afprovtd by every good Till, 

cxpkcaticn agtees much betttv with the 
“ ibun.l of the words, than wait the feme 
ot the things, jfor at the tatc the Ojn- 
metis and the Pip'd,ires will be only otitcr 
“ turns for the •v.i/ucus and the ; 

and it would be equally haul m fueh lai- e 
“ divifton> ot men, to acknowledge ore faL 
to hate been wholly honest, and to af- 
linii the other to.hau: been entiuky avu 
I know that tl.i, opinion is built on the 
“ Rulhority of Cu.ro ; [Due genera Jinf.-r 

m but chvitate Juerunt -i.v qmhus „lt„i 

“ ./•' frfuhu.s, alien oftimatet t! babeti </ ejfe 
•vclm runt. Chit at, qua fauebant, qustquc 
etuchant, jucunda muhitudlni ,-JJc -volebant, 

“ fopu/ai es ; qui autem it a Je gcrebunt, ut Jha 
.'■/.J, l;a cftnr.o .tuque prrbatent, op tin: at c s 
“ babibantur. Cic. pto Sect. 45,] but ifwe 
“ look on hitn, not only a, 'a prejudiced 
“ potion, burns an oi.itor too, uc (hall not 
“ wonder, that in diflinguilhing the two 
“ P ;ll 'ties he gave fo infamous a mark to 
“ tllc enemies fide, and fo honourable a one 
“ t( -> his own. Otherwifc the mutderus of 
“ Cetjdr (who were the Optimal es) mud pals 
“ h’r men of the higheft probity ; and thv 
“ followers of Augijtus (who were of the 
“ °PP l| fite faction) ntuit fecxn'in general a 
“ p..ek of profligate knaves. It would there- 
“ fore be a much more moderate judgment, 

“ to found the difference rather on Pc hey than' 

“ on Morality, rather on the principles of Go- 
“ vetnment, than of Religion and private 
“ Duty.” b 1 


cjieckctl, 
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cheeked, mu! 1 ; to 1 . my ruin the five coniUtution of Rome., v..is (V , 
pri, <; o! TiHw.s ('<■,<< has, for which he was murdered by a band of Ref 
han-fVnators, headed by be, pm. NoJIca, who had neither magiil’ucy, iv>r 
even tac warrant oi a jpenal commilfion from the Senate ; thnuvh die 
gtciter part of ir,s members approved the attempt, and affiled him in f ■ 
execu; ion. ButVvhcn Cains Gr.u chits was to be taken oil", for having »ic 
newed his brother's enterprize, the nobles, who remembered the dilluk an- 
tages they brought themfelves under, by ads of violence without the in .v 
oi' authonty, and who had now a Conful fit for their purpole, and wholly 
ar their devotion, armed him with ^ defpotic {tower {o execute the didite; 
ot their rage. And when Opimius, by maifaeres and by executions, with¬ 
out previous forms of proccis, had*cut off the moil active jtartii'.ms of the 
popular caule, lie had the piety (in this, Vithour queilion, an emulator of 
the devout C,ir*m.j.vs) to ered, in memory of his exploit, a temple t> 
Concord, as if by the foft arts of periuaiion, and by mutual eoncellion., 
t!ie civil tomnloiion had been quieted. The people could llot behold tins 
monument of tyrannical outrage without indignation. Under the injeiio 
tion, on the trontiipieoe of the temple, was fixed up in the flight, bv an 
unknown hand, a line to this died : 


!>' _ ► 


SENSELESS FURY BUILDS A TEMPLE TO CONCORD r . 


And, indeed, what could be more extravagant than to hope, that domedic 
peace and union would be the died of fuch mealures ; or that any inea- 
liires could be effectual to thole ends, ib long as the fiource of the difunion 
remained ? 

A late celebrated writer confidcrs the government of Rome as then Di.MuM. 
“ brought to its perfect ilate, when its honours were no longer confined cm 

to particular families [the Patrician], but propofed equally and indif- 37 . 

“ ferently to every citizen ■, who by his virtue and lervices, either in war 
“ or in peace, could recommend himfelf to the notice and favor of his 
tc countrymen ; ” and therefore he commends the T>rilames of the Commons 
(as I have eliewhere oblerved) for their labpuring this point, and fays, Scv v<.i. i. 
“ tjiey were certainly *in the right, and aded like true patriots.” Never- 
thelefs the lame wfiter, in the very dune dilcourle, prefentiy adds, “ The ii.^C's 
“ T/ibunes however would not itop here ; nor were content A jeeming om>'w ou 
“ the rights of the Commons without defraying thofe of the defat e-, and as (i / 

“ oft as they were difappointed in their private views, and obllrucVd m 
“ the couife of their ambition, tiled to recur always to the pupuhax ; 

“ whom they could cafily inflame to what degree they thought fit, i>y 
“ the propolal of factious laws for diaidtng the public lauds to the pta^fr- 
“ Citizens ■, or bv the free Jijiribntion of corn ; or the abohi:..n -,f „// betas-. 


c VtrflRPl A F. OFD. A I. MEM. EACir. lOSrfKJHr. 

R > 


l * which 
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“ which are all contrary to the quiet, and difeipline, and public faith of 
“ i'oeieties. This abufe of the tnbunician power was carried to its greated 
Kilghi by the two Gracchi , who left nothin/; unattempteil, that /fluid, 
“ mortn'v die Senate, or gratify the Reo: h ail by their Agrarhnfl.aws, 
“ and other Jed,lions a& , v ' -.eh -a cr> gm .,.iy received by the city, they 
“ had in great meallne overtu; .a fi r, . i /Equ'ifo'ijtm of .power in the Re- 
“"public, on which its peace a.n.: p'-i.ty depended.” 

Surely it mult appear ibmewhet ftrange, that this* admire^ author 
flionld applaud the Tribunes, as : •.? Patriots, for eliciting that which it 
was impoflible for them to albl Ly. any other mcaibres than thole which 
he condemns as fadlipus and feuiimts. , Should it be granted, that what he 
fays of dividing the public la as, tbflribution of corn , and abolition of debts, 
SeeVoi. I. is, in the general, true, y<.i certainly it is not true with regard to^the parti- 

р. 465, 3<i cuiar cafe of the lie , nan Republic. In vain would Licinius (in 386) have 

obtained the law which capacitated Rluueians for the highelt offices in 
the Hate, had the Patricians bo n ftill permitted to engrois to themfelvcs 
the lands and pofleffions belonging to it a . Nor, to make th^tTrw effiec- 
tual, and thereby ellabliffi an /Equilibrium of power in the Republic, 
would his Agrarian Law have been lufficient, without the Abolition of the 
ili B. in Debts •, thole debts retaining the debtors in a real iervitude to the Patrician 

с. iv. (1. creditors, the noble ulurers. (There was experience of c this during many 
Ib - $ 3 - years after the Plebeians were, by a law enacted in 308, made capable of 
Scc the military Tribuneffilp.) Whatever portion, in the diftribution of the 
iiuoict’* public lands, might have fallen to any poor indebted commoner, his cre- 
Ko!n ditor would foon have got it from him in payment either of the principal 
( >. (ff ’ fum, or of exorbitant intereft. And ib long as the nobles were poffefibrs 


* Dr. Middleton , in judging of thefe mat¬ 
ters, feems to have paid too blind a defe¬ 
rence to the authority of Cicero. The inge¬ 
nious translator of fome of Cicero '.s orations 
into Engl//.’, not dazzled by the fplendor of 
his author’s amazing talents, writes thus, in 
the preface to his third volume, p. 7. “ I am 
“ forry to fay it, but it appears that our 
“ author, though an excellent Senator, was 
“ but an indifferent Patriot ; and, though 
“ always an advocate for the Government, he 
“ feems often to have left fight cf the Ccn- 
“ fiituticn. -— 

“ As our author, from his firft entering 
“ upon public life, was a party In all the 
“ tianfattions of his own time:, it is unjuft 
“ to form a deciftve notion of public mea- 
“ fares, perfons, or chambers, from his wri- 

“ tings.-If I find that the people of Rome, 

“ from the confcflion of our author, from the 
“ concurring tcftimoniesiof all writers, and 


“ from the nature of their conftitution, had 
“ not only a natural but a pojitive right to 
the benefit of Agrarian Laws, I am war¬ 
ranted by hifh'rical credibility to look up¬ 
on this as an indifputablc fad. Therefore 
when,I fee them ftruggling for the enjoy¬ 
ment of thefe privileges, 1 am bound in 
common juftice to think them in the right, 
and thofe who oppofe them in the wrong. 

-When I fee a juftifiable ifieafute pur- 

fued, and all thd reafen that I know for 
oppofing that mcafurc, mult be gathered 
from the jepiefcntations of the other patty, 
with whom there is no difference as to fails, 
common fenfe obliges me to be very cau¬ 
tious, and diitruflful in Believing the re- 
prefentations of that party, and look upon 
them as colourings defigned to heighten the 
beauty of hts own features, and to give a 
ftrongcr relief to the deformity of his anta- 
gonift.” ' 

of 
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of all the lands, fo long they could not but be abfolutc Lords of the State. 

Land (fays a very ingenious writer) is the true center of power v and the 

bJ,ance of dominion changes with the balance of property.—This is an 
“ etcn^al truth, aijd confirmed by the experience of all ages and govern- 
“ ments; and fo fully demonft rated by the great Harrington, in his Gceana, 
“ that it is as difficult to find out new arguments for it, as to refill the co- 
“ gency of the did.” The nobles of Rome , in the time of Tiberius Grac¬ 
chus , lb cm to have been fully convinced of this •, when, even upon the 
terms oT receiving, in money, the value *of the lands they had ufurped, 
they could not with anyjratience liften to the propofal of transferring them 
to the poor Pltbeians. 

The y Equilibrium, of which the admired writer Ipcak:*, had been de- 
llroyed lome years before either of-the Gracchi was in the office of Tri¬ 
bune : their attempt was to rc-eftablifli equality and liberty. And as to 
J.he charge againft them, that they were not content with fccuring the rights 
of the Commons, without defraying thofe of the Senate, it may be anfwered, 
that the jyop’er authority of the Senate, that is, their influence in the 
direction of thofe affairs, which concerned the whole State, was not the 
thing in qucltion, in tfie times of the Gracchi: nor does it apgear that they 
had any view or define to dellroy it. Gains enlarged the prerogative of the 
Senate in oncf inftancc ; and, while times continued regular , that is, while 
things Hood upon a foot of equality, the Senate’s authority, its influence, 
its weight in the councils, and tranfaclions of the State, was never dimi- 
nifhed. ‘The people did always luffer themfelves to be governed by the 
fentiments of the Confcript Fathers, when thofe lentiments did not tend 
to the deltruCtfon of equality: but the Fathers, intoxicated and blinded 
by their covetoufnefs and amlhtion, neither would nor could fee their 
own intereft, as a Senate, in the reformations propofed by the Gracchi ; 
they chofe rather to have power than authority, rather to be feared than 
reverenced. And therefore it would feem that all the mifehiefs which, 
after the murder of thofe two excellent patriots, happened to the Repub¬ 
lic, from civil diffentions, .ought to be principally imputed to the Senate’s 
inexcufable folly of returning to its old purfuit of conflitutional wealth 
and fway. 

Jf it* fhould be faid, that, when Rome had attained to that prodigious 
height of power and opulence, to which ffie was railed by the conquelt of 
Mace don and Carthage , the scheme of confining the efates of the great men 
within the limits' prescribed by the Licinian Law, or within any fxed limits , 
and of hindering the Roman Freemen of inferior rank from alienating their 
Lands , was impracticable ; the proper anfwer feems to be. That, it lb, 
then it was impracticable to preferve the conftitution any longer : For no 
thing can be more abfurd than to imagine Liberty and Equality, an Alqiii- 
libriim of power, to endure in a State, where the majority of thole, who 
make the laws, 'hnd determine the moll importast affairs of the Public, 
7 have 
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have no Land *, no liable Property •, and who, for a fubfiftcnce, depe'nd 
chiefly on what they can get by felling their votes to the rich and the 
ambitious. And from thefe premises this inference will, I think, bd tin-, 
avoidle, That all the fevere cenfures, which have beep paffed upo/' thofe 
perfons, who, after the murder of the Gracchi, aimed at Oligarchy or 
Monarchy, all the inve&ives againfl Julius Cesar, as the Invader and 
Dejlroyer cf the liberties of his country, are idle talk, empty, unmeaning 
declamation. 


* The ingenious writer, above quoted, 
imagines (perhaps without iufficient ground) 
that Polybius was unacquainted with the true 
caufes of the Revolutions of the Reman Go- 
\ eminent. I fiiall tranferibe, from the wri¬ 
ter’s Ellay, feme paflages that arc intrddi'oiy 
to his charge againfl the Greet Hiltorian, and 
are pertinent to our prefent fubjeil. 

Moyle's “ Romulus — to reward the good afiedti- 
Wui ks, “ ons of his new fubjefrs, made an equal dif- 

' , ‘T f “ tributfrn among the pe >ple, of the teiito- 

j “ ties belonging to Rone, except of the Crown 
Rc Ku!l C “ anc ^ Ejjnds : and, ashegrew greater, 

1 i r io ] " divided all theConqucred Lands among the 
“ multitude (a cullom followed by meft of the 
“ fuccccding Kings.) This donation was a 
“ falfe flop, never to be reconciled to the true 
“ intercll of fovereign power, from that cter- 
“ nal pi incipie, that (quality of pojfejjion makes 
“ equality of po-aser : and whenever the balance 
“ of property fways to the People, the Mo-. 
“ narchy naturally rcfolvcs into a popular go- 

“ vernment.- ' * 

P. 6s,, 6.j. -“ The generous ambition of extending 

“ their Empire, made the Kings qf Rome fa- 
“ crificc the rights of the Monarchy fo the li- 
“ berties of the People ; for without Freedom 
“ and Property they found it impoffible to 
“ compofe a brave or a numerous militia : 
“ both which are the genuine roots of a Com- 
“ monwealth ; for a People that have proper- 
“ ty in pofleflion, and fwords in the'q hands, 
“ rarely lubmit to the dominion of one.” 


— P. 71. “ The [Roman] Monarchy re- 
“ (dived into an Adhocracy ; and that into 
a Democracy ; and that too relapfed into a 
“ Monarchy, as the balance of lands varied 
from one order to another. 

“ Thefe periods and revolutions of F.m- 
“ pires are the natural tranfmigrations of do- 
“ minion, from one form of government tr. 
“ another ; and make the common circle in 
“ the generation and corruption of all States. 
“ The i'ucccflion of thee changes Pol Yams 
knew from experience, but not from their 
“ true natural caufes : for he plainly derives 
“ thefe alteration;? from moral rcafons ; fuch 
“ as vices and corruptions, the oppreffion and 
“ tyrranny of their Governors, which made 
“ the People impatient of the yoke, and fond 
“ of new forms; and not from the change of 
“ the only true ground and foundation of 
“ power, Property.” 

The Reader, if he tnnfiders thofe ex¬ 
tra^, from Polybius's, fixth book, which are 
in p. 118—! 23 of the Obfer vntions on the Ro¬ 
man Senate, will, perhaps, judge, that he im¬ 
putes the dellru&ion of Liberty, and of the 
^Equilibrium of Power, in the Roman State, 
to covetoufnefs and ambition, no otherwife 
than as the unequal and undue diftribution of 
property aryiong the members of it, in the 
latter times of the republic, was owing to the 
prevalency of thofe vices. 


C II A P. 
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CHAP. I. 

A brief relation of the domeftic and foreign Tranfa&ions 
of thg Romms , from the death of Caius Gracchus , in 
the year 632, to the beginning of the Jugurthine 
war m 642. 


The Confals for the year 633 were P* Manilius and C. Papirius 

Carbo, 

T H ‘AT ’Papirius Carbo, whom we have feen a Comffiiflioncr.for v.R. 
the execution of the Agrarian Law, and, profdfedly, a faft friend 
of Caius Gracchus, ffiould be immediate fuccefibr, in tfce Conful- 3 3 »dConf. 
fhip, to Opitnius, the principal attor in the murder of Gracchus, will.appear 
very ftrange, if we do not call to mind, that it was cuftomary to deft the 
Conluls many months before the time appointed for their entrance on the 
office.. Carbo had unquestionably been dejigned to the Confulfhip, while 
Gracchus's frfends were th£ prevailing party': otherwife, it would be very 
hard to account for his being, at this time, in that high ftation \ hor, 
that the late maflafres, perpetrated Jay the Nobles, had ftruck. an extreme 
terror into the minds of their adversaries, there needs no ttronger proof 
than the part which Carbo adled, prefently after his taking pofieffioit ot 
the confular fafees. When Opitnius was, by one of the Tribunes, 
brought into judgment before the people, tor having put Roman citizens 
to death without previous trial and condemnation, Carbo undertook 
his defence. Indeed the commencing this profecution, while the accufed 
and his faction were b triumphant, feems to indicate that it was a mere 

farce 

J ThotlJjh the time of the Comitia for other Cicero boafls much of this, That, not at the 
matters was undetermined ; yet the Magi- motion of Opirtnu r, nor by a decree of the 
Urates, afttfr the year of thj City 601, when Senate, but at the requeft ot a Ifibune, Pe- 
they began to enter on their place on the ka- pillius was reftored, his ene vhes be ino 
lends of January, wete conftanoly defigned slain. Nonquota dc P. Pcpilho L. Opitnius 
about the end of J*tly, or the beginning of fartijfwms con)ul—--finaium nut populum cjl io- 
Auguft. Kenn.Pt. II. BAII. ch. xvi. hortatus. Poll Rod. ad Quiuiv. 

6 Popilhus, formerly condemned to banith- Nihil unquam Jenatus de P. Poptllto dcirevn: 
ment for the like violent and illegal proceed- mnquam in hoc or dine Metelu mentto jm,a 
ings again!! the friends of Tiberius Gracchus, eft : Tribumtiis funt Hit rogatiowlus, inti.r- 
had juft been recalled at the motion of L. fectis inimicis, r^/htuti. Foil Reu. in 
Galpumius Bcfiia, one of the Tribunes. Cic. Sen. 15. 
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y.R.633. fa.'.e, where the Tribune added in concert with die Nobles , who knew bc- 
\ 1() “‘ fore-hand what Garbo, in his fright, would do, and were fure of a.judg- 
3?2lew. ment in favour of Opimius. Be that as it will, Garbo employed/all his 
eloquence (and he was a great orator) to defend the murderer of ms friend 
Gains Grand us. Nor did he content himfclf with urging, in behalf of his 
ejivnt, the decree of the Senate under which he had added; but main¬ 
tained that the action itfelf was jult, and that the killing Gracchus was 
for the public good \ His rhetoric being a (lifted by the influence of his 
confular authority, and by the whole weight of the Senate, who were 
made parties in the caufe, it is no great wonder*if, at this juncture, Opi¬ 
mius was acquitted. 1'he Gomitia, 'likewile, at the motion of 0 Bavins, 
one of the Tribunes, abrogated the law of Cains Gracchus in relation to 
the diflribution of corn, and p'.lft another where the largels was lefs ; and, 
according to Cicero , needfary for the people. , * , 

But Garbo , who had thus bafely delerted one party, was himfelf in 
the following Conlulfhip of L. Ceecilius Metellus and L. Aurelius Cotta , 
deferred by both parties, and buffered to fall a victim to the early glory 
of the celebrated Lucius Crassus, an orator, at that time but one and 
twenty years of age : who picked out this hated offender, as a proper 
iubjedt whereon to make the firff trial of his talent for accufmg at the 
bar \ Crajfus , being naturally bafhful, and having to do with a man of 
eminent abilities, no looner began to fpcak, but hts heart failed him, he 
turned pale, trembled, and was unable to proceed. The Prtetor, Fabius 
Eburnus , who prefided in the court, perceiving his diftrefs, adjourned the 
trial to the next day. 1 . 0 

The matter o'f the charge is no whei'e mentioned ; but from paffages 
which Cicero has prelerved of Crajfus' s oration, it appears, that the pro- 
lecution was fet on foot by, Carbo’s new friends. “ Carbo , (fays Crajfus) 
“ though you defended Opimius, the judges will not therefore look upon 
“ you as a good citizen •, for that you then diffembled, and in your de- 
“ fence of Opimius had fomething elle in view, is manifeft : becauie you 
“ iiavc often in public aflemblies deplored the death of Tiberius Gracchus ; 
“ were an accomplice in the murder of Publius Scipio ; in your Tribune- 
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And again, l!!i< qtti crpulf Junt iniqui, fed 
tauten legibtts rrdaetr, iniWicis IN'TERI'EC- 
■i is, rogatiomlhs trihoutiis, inimicorutn injuria 
pro/m non fuit. J’lO Dom. 33. 

■' Cum L. Opimii cat Jit si drfcndehdt aptid po- 
>,nl ,m — C. Carbo corjnl nihil de C. Gracchi 
uric nrgiili’t, Jed in jute Jro falutc patri.r Jac- 
tuts rjjr dirrbat. Cic. tie Oral. I. ii. c.~2q. 

0 />,/. Mac. !, vi. cap. 5. reports, that one 
of Carle-., Iiavc.,, having llolen from him a lit¬ 
tle box, in which were many papers that would 


have ferved to convifl him, brought it to 
Crajfus, who generoufly fent back the iiavc 
in chains to his mailer, together vyhh .he bo;< 
unopened ; and the fame author, 1. iii. c. 7. 
fays, that Carlo was condemned to baniih- 
ment, but in this difagrees with Cicero ; and 
though the former flory has in itielf nothing 
improbable, yet as Cicero never mentioned it 
in any of his panegyrics on Crajfus, the truth 
of it may very well be doubted. 
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“ (hip propofed that law [the law * empowering the People to re-ekdt Y R 
“ as % often as they pleafed the fame men to be their Tribunes] and alwayi Bcl £ h '- 
“ diiVbnted from t[ie honeji 33 3VUonr. 

Cicero tells us b , that Car bo's coming over to the honeji not being fuffi- - 

cient to engage, the honeji to protect him, he, to avoid an ignominious 
fentence', put tfn end to his own life, and (as the report went) by poi- 
foning himfelP&ith Cantharides. 

It vtas in this Confulfhip that the r&iowned Caius Marius firft be¬ 
came a Statefman, being now one of the'Tribunes of the People-, a 
Hero who had no Statutes nor Pidures of his Anceftors to ffiew, had no 
eloquence, no Greek -, but whom, neverthelels, we Hull hereafter lee a match 
for the learned, and illuftrious Nobles, in their own way of carrying on 
bufinefs * of talents not inferior to theirs •for terminating civil difputes and 
promoting concord. At the time of his election to the Tribunefhip, he 
was known only, for a brave foldier, and fkilful officer, of fingular affiduity 
and alacrity irl fervice, unblemiffied life, drier probity, exemplary lbbriety, 
and a peculiar patience of hardlhips and dilcipline. By thefe qualities, 
especially the laft, he had, during the Numantine war, reconynended him- 
felf to the efteem an<S favour of Sciplo Aimiiianus , whole only difficulty in Mai - 
that war was to banilh luxury from his camp, and reftore the ancient dif- 
cipline among his troops. Scipio, from his obfervation of the martial 
talents of Marius , who was then but twenty-three years of age, gave a 
kind of prophetic teftirftony of his future glory : for, being afkcd in flattery, 
by fome of his officers, where, in cafe of any accident to himfelf, the Republic 
would find a gakral ? he, gently clapping Marius on the lhoulder, anfwered, 

Perhaps, here : words, which, a*s Plutarch reports, wen? heard by Marius 
as oracular, and which animated him with the hope of being one day 
able to make a figure in his country. Y*t? he laboured under great 
difadvantages with regard to this ambition, by realon of his oblcure 
birth, and illiberal education. Born at Arpinum *, or in a village * A City 
near it, he had there palled all his early youth with his Parents, who 


J The law did not pah in the Tribune/})ip 
of Carbo. t See Vo!. JI. p. 

b *De leg. 1 . iii. c. t xvi. Cui ne reditus 
ijuidem ab boaos falutem a bonis potuit af- 
ierre. 

c Cic. in Brut, cap.* xxvii. fpcaking of ST. 
G/ ’arc o:ts and Caft’o ; fed tortrm alter frr.pter 
turbulr.ntifjinvity tribunatum ab ipfd Republic a 
interjeitus rjt; alter propter perfetuesn in popet- 
lari ratione lev it at cm mortc volant aria ft a J'c- 
‘veritnte judicum •vpidioi vit. , 

N. B. By this it would feem that Carbo 
w.is profccuted for thj part he had afted in 
the difputc, before his Confulihip; and fo 
tiabins conjectures that the inguifition was 

VoL. III. 
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continued concerning the fedition, and the tnihe 
accufod tVicd by die hVa-ton . 

d Ci(. Ep. Earn. 1 . ix. ep. 21. Caius [Pa- ut Nap 1 ^. 
pirlus Carbo] accufavtc L. Crajjo, cantbaridas 
Jumftffc dicitur. 

c Ptghiut conjectures he was Quadlor in 
629, apd his Province Sicily ; though it docs 
not evidently app?ar that he was ever Qua> 
ftor, fmee nothing certain can be built upon 
this pailage o( l alcrius Maxima, which i» 
the only foundation of his fuppofed Qn.-eiioj- 
fliip : Arpint bonoribus judicium itfricr, qiitr- 
fturam RomtC peterc aujtis ejt: fatiintia dc- 
inde rcpuljarum, ifrupit mag is in curiam quarts 
vtnit. Val. Max. lib. \i. cap. i\. 

C were 
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Y.R.634. were poor, and earned their bread by the labour of their hands: As 
foon * as he was able to bear arms, he had entered himlelf a foldier % and, 
t ■ ;<iCcnf, from that time, had lived, almolt wholly, in camps and the toils oik-war* 
* and (to ufe the phrafe which Plutarch has borrowed* from Plaid) had 
never lhcrificed to the Mufcs or the Graces: However, in the military 
i - o;k 1 to Honour, he took Inch effectual care to diftingudh himlelf, that, 
when [after lerving the term, by law required, for a qualification] he 
put in for the poll of Tribune 1 " in a Legion, he had the vote of every 
Tribe: For though few of the Citizens knew his face, none of them 
were (1 rangers to his Name and Character. 

That Intrepidity, Refolutidn, Steadinefs, would be the ftile of his 
behaviour in Civil offices, no lefs than in Military , he gave fufficient 
ground to expect, presently after 1 his commencing Tribune of the Commons, 
which (as above mentioned) was in this year 634. Having proqofed to 
the People a law more effectually to prevent candidates for offices from 
tampering with the voters, the Senate .(who did not like themeafitre) made 
a decree that the law in queftion ffiould not be put to the vote, and they 
fent for Marius to give an account of his conduct in this matter. Marius 
appeared indeed, but not as to anfwer for his conduct. Without any cere¬ 
mony, he let the Conlul know that he would fend him to prilbn, if the 
decree were not inftantly revoked. Cotta , turning to Mfctellus, afked his 
opinion, who iignifying his approbation of the decree. Alarms called in 
one of his ierjeants, and bade him lead Metel/us us prilon. Metellus ap¬ 
pealed to the other Tribunes •, but not one of them interpofed, and the 
Senate were obliged to revoke their decree. Then Marius haltened to 
the Comkia, and got his law paft. * 

'Phis adtion of their new Tribune made the People imagine they had found 
a champion who would figfhfrall their battles againlt the Senate, with the 
like inflexible refolution: He very foon undeceived them: for, with a 
fteadinefs equal to that, with which he had oppofed the Senate’s decree, 
he oppofed a motion of one of his Collegues, for a free diftribution of 

1 Is natus, et omnem pueritiam Arpinial- year 620, when Scipio befieged Numantia. 
tus, utiprimum alas militia• pattens fuit. Sit- And as 1 7 was the age when the Romans were 
pendiis faciundis, non Gra:ca facurftiia neque reckoned capable of bearing arms, and, ac- 
urbanis munditiis, fefe cxercuit; ita inter cording to both Salluft and Plutarch, Marius 
artis bonas integrum ingenium brevi ado- became a foldier abbut that age, we mult 
levit. Ergo ub^primhm tribunatum milita- fupp >fe that he had ferved five or fix years 
rent, &c. before he came under Scipio’s command* who 

Ph'tarch re-orts, that Marius madqhis firft ha 1 no military employment from the year 
campaign unier Scipio Amilianus, at the 606 to 619. It is alfo reasonable to tltink, 
liege of Numantia, and was then about 18 that Marius, when Scipio made? him the corn- 
years old. But neither of thefe can be true pliment above-mentioned (in the Text) was 
if, as Plutarch himfelf repeatedly tells us, an officer, and had more experience in war 
Marins died at the age of 70. For it is cer- than is to be got by ferving one year, or a 
tain that the death of Marius happened in the year and a half. Dr. Middleton, neverthe- 
ycar of Rome 667 ; consequently he was lefs, in Vol. I. p. 24. Of his Life of Cicert, has 
born in 597, and was twenty-three, in the adopted Plutarch’s miilakc. 
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corn to the citizens, and defeated the defign: fo that now, fays Plutarch, v R.634.' 
he gained the efteem of both parties, being look a! upon as a man who B,f ; < J 1 "' 
would gratify neither at the expence of what he thought the public good. >r,Jcv„r. 

He feems however to have loft a great part of his cred; , when, not lono-- 

after, ftanding fucceflively for the Curule /Lidilefhip, end the Plebeian^ 
both in one and the fame day (the firft inftance of the Kind), he could carry 
neither; .and whtfn, three years after his Tribunefhip, though chofen IVa-tor, 
he vas‘*the laft named, and even the validity of his eledion dilputcd, as 
if procured by illegal methods. It feems a Have of one Cajjius Sabaco , a 
particular friead of Mahus, hack been feen in the voting-place among tire 
citizens, who were giving their fuffi?rages. • Sabaco, upon his examination, 
could not deny the fad, but pretenc^ed, that, being extremely thirfty, he 
had calie*d for fome water, and that his*fervant, though he had indeed 
brought.it, did hot ftay a moment\ Among thole, whom the accufers of 
Marius defired might be examined, was his patron Cams llerennius , who 
pleading that the law exempted patrons from giving teftimony againft their 
clients, the* Judges would have admitted the excufe > but Marius himielf 
oppoled it: he laid, that, from the time any man became a Magiftrate, he 
was nobody’s clientwhich, if we may believe Plutarch, tras not true 
but of thole who obtained the Curule Magijlracies. It does not appear 
what evidence Herennius gave, or whether he gave any ; not what foun¬ 
dation there was for the charge-, but in the end, the Judges being equally 
divided in 1 opinion, Marius ftood confirmed in his office. We are not told 
where his jurifdiftion was. The next year he went Proprietor into further 
Spain, where he»had fome fuccels againft the Lufitanians , and fettled a Co¬ 
lony of Celtiberians at Colenda, iif reward for their having allifted him in 
his expedition. From this time we hear no more of him as adling any part 
in public life, till the Jugur thine war, a memosable period of the Roman 
ftory, on account both of the furprifing events of the war itfelf, and of the 
civil commotions it gave birth to at Rome. Tut before we enter on the 
war with Jugur tha, it will be proper to fee what had been doing in the 
military way, while the affair of Caius Gracchus was depending, and what 
was afterwards done during the ten years between his murder and that war. 


The conquejls of the Romans in Tranfalpine Gaul. 

O F all the Nations beyond the Alps, the Salyi, fays Floras, were the Ors.iiiu- 
firft who feft the Roman arms. The city of Majfiilia %*ever faithful ' s ' 

and friendly td Rome, had complained of th* hoftile jncurlion of thofe her ' ^ U ' 1 ' 

* Sabaco to r this affair, was the next year, falfe, for his perjury; if true, for his in- 
638, expelled the Senate by the Cenfors Me- temperance, 't hey alfo degraded 32 of the u 1 ' s ‘ 

t*Hui Dalmatian, and Demitpn JErtobarbus, Senators, among whom was C. Licimus 

(two very wrong-headed men, if we judge Get a, a man of confular dignity, and who 
of them by their behaviour when Generals.) was himfclf afterwards chofcn Ccnfor. Liu. 

They faid that Sabaco deferred to be ftigma- Eftt. lih. lxii. Sic. in Clucnt. Vat. Max. 
tired, whether fee fpolae true or falfe; if lib. ii. cap. ix. 
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neighbours. It has been already mentioned, that in the years 6 28 Fulvius 
Flaccns *, then Conful, began the war, and that it was continued by one of 
the fucceeding Confuls, Sextius Calvinus, who vanquifhed the enemy in a 
pitched battle, made a complete conqueft of their country, and, the next 
year, when Proconlul, having built the city of Atx, planted there a Roman 
Cojony, the firft that ever paft into Tranfalpine Gaul. 

After this fuccefs there could not be wanting a pretext*to make further 
acquifmons. It was alledged, that the AUobroges (who inhabited a tradt of 
country that lies between the Rhone and the Alps y from the Ifere to the 
lake of Geneva , and whofe capital was Vienne ) hid granted protection to 
Y'eutomalius , king of the Salyi, 'when.cfifpoffeft of his kingdom. This was 
fufficient. But it was further alledgad, that they had ravaged the lands 
of the Aidui, at that time in alliance with the Republic: for thC Romans 
leldom failed to have allies at the back of whatever people they purpofed 
to fubdue. It is faid however, that the Aidui had of their own motion 
fought the friendfhip of the Romans , and were proud to be by them called 
Brethren. Over thefe Allolroges , afiifted by the forces of Bituitus, king of 
the Arveni, the Conful Domitius*, in 631 obtained, by means chiefly of 
his elephants, a victory, in which he flew 20000 of,the enemy, and took 
3000 prifoners. The vanquiflied brought a new army into the field. Their 
whole force is faid to have amounted to 200,000 men;*yet Fabius (luc- 
cefior of Domitius ) with only 30000 gave them an intire overthrow upon 
the banks of the Rhone •, in which river, the bridge breaking under them 
in their flight, molt of them were drowned. Domitius, who was Hill in the 
Province, hearing that Bituitus , totally difeouraged by hits fecond defeat, 
was difpofed to afk peace of the Confuf, and lubmit, invited him to an 
amicable conference; and, when the King came, feized on his perfon, and 
fent him prifoner to Rome , «tlje Proconful being angry that he chofe rather 
to yield to the Conful than to him. The Senate, fays Valerius Maximus , 
could not approve the deed, yet would not releafe the King, left he 
fhould renew the war; but having got his fon > into their hands, they gave 
him a Roman education, and then fent him home c . 

Fabius, 


* The fame Fulvius who was afterwards 
flain with Cat us Gracchus. 

b Collegue of c that Fannius, who, being 
defied Conful on the recommendation of 
C. Gracchus , employed Jiis confular ppwer in 
oppofing him. 

c This year Mucins Scavola, called the 
Augur , to diftinguifh him from S). Mucins 
Scavolu, the Pontifex Maximus , went Prstor 
into Afta, where he reformed the abufes of 
the Publicans, and regulated the affairs of 
the province with fo much'juftice and inte¬ 
grity, that the Afsatics inftituted a feilival in 


honour of him, & and ( called it hfucia, ftom 
his name. P. Rutilius Rufus* one of the moft 
worthy men in Rune, a (lifted him in quality 
of Quarftor. Cic. de Fik. lib. i. cap. iii. Afccn. 
Pad. in Divinat. & 2 Verr. Val. Max. 
lib. viii. cap. xv. § 6. 

Val. Max. (lib. viii. cap. xv. $ 6.) fays, that 
4?. Mucins Scavolm, collegue to Crajfus in the 
Conful (hip (which Scavcla was the Pontifex 
Maximus) fo excellently adminiftered aft airs 
in Afsa, that the Senate tried to propofc his 
Government as an example to the Magi- 
ftrate* that were .font into the provinces. 

Pighivs 
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Fabius , at his return to Rome , called himfelf Allobrogicus , and had a 
triumph, of which the captive Monarch, clad in the lpendid arms he 
ufcd to wear, was foe principal ornament. Domitius , fome time after, with 
the fame King to attend him, had the like honour of the triumph: though 
indeed he had already triumphed abroad-, for with h<s army following 
him in proceflion, he had been riding up and down the conquered coun¬ 
tries, like an overgrown idiot, upon an elephant. Plorus remarks, that Sueton. i tt 
thefe’two Generals were the iirft of the Romans that ever infuhed the Ncr - C ‘V- ■ 
vanquifhed nations, by creating, in their countries, trophies of the vidto- *' 
ries obtained over then!. 

In this fame year Quintus Mettllus (tht eldeft fon of Macedonicus) had 
his triumph, as conqueror [in 630^ of the illands call'd Pale ares : and the 
vain man, for having with his heavy-a/in’d Legionaries defeated a nurn- 
# ber of •Filhernfea, who went naked, and fought only with flings, fooliihly 
took the title of Balearicus. 

In 63*4.the Conful L. Metellus leading an army into Ilhricum, the Se- y>R>< 
gejtani , a’people of that country, furrendered to him: after which, he, Bef. cm.* 
without any provocation, entered Dalmatia , where, being received A ”?• 
amicably, he took up his winter quarters in the capital* and, for this iliyiicfl. . 
exploit, he had a triumph upon his return to Rome , and called himfelf 
Daltnaticus. 

The next year M. Porcius Cato, and Marcius Rex , being Confuls, y.r.6 , 5 . 
the fornter. was fent i*to Africa, (on what occaflon is not known) and there Bet', huf 
died. Marcius, who had c Pranfalpine Gaul for his province, fubdued the 117 ' 

St cent, at the foot of the Alps, and “planted a Colony at Narbonne , called 
from him Narbo Marcius , which becarnp the capital of the Roman con- 
quefts in Tran/alpine Gaul , when, four years after, they ere&ed them into 
the form of a Praetorian province. . 

“In the following Confulfliips of L. Metellus Diadematus, (fecond fon y.r.g } c. 
of Macedonicus ) and <$>. Mucius Saevola ; C. Licinius Geta, and Q. Fabius Y - b. g 3? . 
Maximus Eburmts , it does not appear that any thing was done in the way 
of conqueft. 

But in the year following, M. Mmilius h Scaurus (collegue to M. Metellus, y . r. 
tjjjrd fon of Macedonicus ) having Pxanfalpine Gaul for his province, made A u a. <ic 
a fuccefsful expedition againft the Garni, at the foot of the Alpes Pennine. strhJ'ju!!* 
He afterwards employed his army in draining the marflies near the Trebia v . n,.. 

and Placentia , 2 nd making roads in that country. At his return home, he 

• 

Pigbiui (if* anno 632 &c 654) fays, that both * It was in the former of thefe Confulfliips 
Sctrvo/at were P raj tors in Afia, and that both that Marius lufl'crc.l the affront before tuen- 
cmployed Rutilius, the one as his Quseftor, tioned, when he flood tor the yEdilefliip, and 
the other as hia Lieutenant; and applies the in the latter, that being chofeti Praitorhe was 
two Quotations above from Afcor.ius Padia- profecuted for briguing. 

„us to Scavola theJPontifex, though. Afconiut b A further account of Scaurus will be 
fpeaks of Rut ill u< as being Quxftor, not given w here »he knowledge ol his charafter 
Lieutenant \.'\$c<cvela. is more necetTary. 
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was decreed a triumph-, and, by theCenfors Metellus Dalmatian, and Do- 
rnitius JEnobarbus , named Prelident of the Senate, in the place of Metellus 
Macedonian, who died this year, and whofe bier was carried by his four 
ions, of whom one had been Conful and was now Cenfor, the fecond had 
alfo been Conful, the third was at this time Conful, and the fourth loon 
after, [the very next year] obtained the Confulfhip. 

Scaurus this year got two new laws pafled -, the one, 'forbidding the 
ufe of fome foreign dainties'; the other concerning the votes of the 
Frcedmen \ 

The Scordifci, a People of Tbrace, or,igihally defeended from the Gauls, 
who followed Brennus, having made an irruption into Macedon, C. Porcius 
Cato (who had been railed to the Confulfhip with M. Acilius Balbus) was 
lent with an army to defend the pfovince. Surprifed by the Barbarians in 
an ambufh, his army was routed with fuch daughter that fcarce a man, ex¬ 
cept himfclf, efcaped. The conquerors immediately fpread themlelves over 
Tbejfaly and Dalmatia, as far as to the Adriatic , where findirtg a vail ex¬ 
tent of waters that put a flop to their progrefs, they, in defpite and rage, 
darted a fhowe 1 ' of javelins into the fea. Soon after, Didius, Prsetor of 
IHyricum, falling upon them luddenly, while they were plundering the 
country, put them to the rout, and drove them back into Thrace. Cato, 
at his return to Rome , was profecuted for extortion in his province, and 
being condemned, went into banifhment to Tarraco in Spain. The fum in 
queftion was no more than about 32 pounds, according to Velleius Pater¬ 
culus, or 150 according to Cicero ; a mere trifle; but Paterculus molt 
gravely remarks, that men had more attention to the nature’of the crime, 
and the difpofition of the criminal, than the extent of the injuftice done. 
The Knights, who were the Judges at this time, mull have been very 
worthy men, contrary to wlfat Cicero would have us believe •, or this re¬ 
mark of Paterculus is very much mifplaced. The condemnation of Cato 
was undoubtedly owing to fome private fpleen, or perhaps the public in¬ 
dignation againlt him, for letting himfelf be furpriled by the enemy, and 
thereby lofing the lives of lb many citizens, whofe kinfmen and friends 
could not forgive him. 

In this Confulfhip happened an accident which alarmed the Roman fiv- 
perftition, and was followed by a difeovery that occafiorted a good deal 
of noife and bustle at Rome. Ilelvius, a Roman Knight, going with his 
daughter into Apulia , was overtaken upon the road by a dorm of thunder. 


* Freedman. This, as Pighius conjedures 
enaded that the Freedman fhould vote in the 
four Urban Tribes, whereas from the time of 
Semprcnius (the father of the Gracchi) they 
had been confined to one Tribe. 

It is faid that this haughty £onful was fo 
offended with the Vtx.or Deciuj Mas, for not 


rifing up when he pafled by him, that he 
made his Lidors force him to it, and break 
his Curule Chair to pieces. He alfo by edid 
prohibited the bringing caufes before that 
Prxtor’s tribunal. Jut?, etc Vir. lllujtr. in 
Scaur . 


A flafli 
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A flafh of lightning killed the young woman, and the horfe fhe rode upon, 
at the fame time ftripping her of her clothes, and the horfe of his fiddle, 
and bridle. The Augurs declared that this mifchance portended dilgracc 
to unmarried women, and the Equdtrian order. °oon after a criminal 
correspondence was diicovered between three Roman Kniuhts and three 
Veftals. 

Snd the ne$t year, when C. Metel'lus , furnamed Caprarius fthe fourth V.R.640. 
ion ot\Macedonicus) and Cn. Papirius Carlo , were Confuls, L. Mehllus the 
Pontifex, and the pontifical college condemned aE milia , the moll guilty of F.-m-fttii. 
the three prieftefies, to .the ufual punifhment in fuch cafes; but acquitted 
the other two* Marcia and Lictni§, the latter of whom was defended by 1. i. i. 10 ". 
her relation Crajfus the Orator, he being then 7 years old*. 

The People, diflhtisfied with thi# fenteace, ordered t ie caufe to be tried Alton, 
anew; and by.a fpecial commifiion appointed L. Caffius to be Judge; a ck^o.'at, 

• man io ievere, tltat his Tribunal was called Scopulus Reorient ; that is, the ptoMil.c. 
rock, 09 which, thole who were arraigned before him, were lure to Split, 
if they were guilty. He condemned Marcia and Licinra , and feveral 
others; and, to expiat£ their crime,‘the Senate, after confulting the' Sibyl- +;• 
line books, ordered a temple to be built to Venus Verticordia , *vho was to be 
implored to change the hearts of the Roman women, and make them more § 9. 
chalte. When the ftatue of this Goddefs was to be confecrated, the Ro- P( kL ^ 
mans judged it proper to give the honour to her of all the ladies who had obhn. 
the bell Reputation for challity. Firll a hundred ladies of the moll irre- 1>im - '■ v " 
proacliable manners v>ere feledled from the reft; then from this number vc/ m.u 
ten were takqp by lot; and thefe ^en gave the preference to Sulpitin , >• «>'• 
daughter of Paterculus , and wi£e of Fulcius Place us. is-§ u. 

Among the accufed was M. Antonins , tile famous orator, and grandfather 
of the Triumvir. He was at this time Qiix-llor, and juft fetting out from Val - Ma - 
Brunduftum for AJia , when he received notice tTiat an accufation was lodged ' ; 

againft him before CaJJius. By the law he might have declined appear¬ 
ing, as being employed in the lervice of the Commonwealth ; but chuling 
to Hand a trial, he came back to Rome. It is faid that, though innocent, 
he was fomewhat alarmed, when the prolocutors demanded that a young 
Have, who was fuppofed to be privy to his injrigue, Ihould be examined by 
torture* becaufe he doubted or the refolution and lleadinefs of the youth. H.r. 
But the boy bid* his mailer fear nothing, offered Jijmfelf to the torture, ' V1 ' c ' /■ 
and fupported it. with an unlhaken conftancy. . 

An inundation of Barbarians from the North, at this time threatened 
Italy. TJie Cimbri, a People whofe origin* is uncertain, but who not long 
before this inhabited the Cimbrica Cberfonefus (now Jutland and Iiolftein) had 

e Plutarch tells us, thaUthc Sibylline hooks malignant Genr. Pint, in puajl. Ro->:. c. 
directed the Romans to bury alive two Greeks lxxxni. 
and two Gault,' as offerings to certain {(range 

in 
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in * Confederacy with the Teutoni , their neighbours, left that country to 
feck for new habitations. Plutarch makes their number amount to 300,000 
fighting men, who were followed by a yet greater number of women and 
children. At firft they fell upon the Boian Gauls y vPho inhabited part 
of the Hercynian foreft (which part had from them the name of Bohemia) 
by yhom being repulfed, they turned towards the Roman provinces, pe- 
i.iy. £j>it . netrating into Norictim. The Conful Papirius, whom the Senate, imine- 
Tacit de lately ordered into lllyricum, to'oppofe their progrefs, polled himfelf in 
Men'.'’ e the palfes of the Alps , and thence fent to alk why they ravaged the ter- 
Gc "". ritory of the Ncrici, who, he laid, were Friends Of the Rowans., though 
Stub. 1, v. in truth, the Rowans had no treaty of Yriendlhip with them. The Cinl- 
*'■ 1, +' Iri, by their Ambalfadors, anfwered, tli^t they relpedted the Roman name, 
had no intention to attack any nation in alliance with Rome , weie going 
to quit Noricum , and to feek a fettlement in countries vyhere the Romans 
had no concern. Papirius , believing this anfwer to proceed from fear, 
and wifely proving to gain abundance of honour by a llroke of perfidy, 
furnilhed the Cimbrian Ambalfadors with guides, who, under pretence of 
conducing them back by the bell road, were to lead them by fuch a 
round-abound way, as to give him an opportunity, by taking a Ihorter, to 
furprize them, and with his whole army fall upon them at once. The 
llratagem did not fucceed ■, the Cimbri , though furprifedj were not dif- 
concerted *, they drove the Conful out of the field, and, had it not been for 
the fuclden tempelluoufnefs of the weather, wouljl have dellroycd his 
whole army. The Barbarians made no advantage againll the Romans of 
their victory ; but, for lome reafon unknown, turned away to the country 
of the Helvetia where they were probably joined by the Amlrones (who 
are thought to have been a Canton of the Hclvetii) and from thence 
fpread themfelves over Tranfqlpine Gaul , carrying with them daughter 
and defolation. 

Metellus , the other Conful, made a fuccefsful expedition againft the 
Sccrdifci. 

And the next year M. Livius Drufus (who was in the confulihip with 
t o. L. Calpurnius Pifo) forced them to repafs the" Danube , which ferved ever 
Hor 1 iii a ^ ter 35 3 barriej between them and the Roman provinces. 

0 4 - 

"V.R.641. According to Liv. Epit. 1 . Ixvii. and Eutropius, and Orofius, fpeak of the 9 ettietti 
Jul. Obfetju. de Prodig. 103. the Teutoni as joined with the Cimiri in all their Wart 
did .not join the Cimbri till fome years after with die Romans. 
this r but Valltius Paterculus, Plutarch, floras, 
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The occahon of the yugurthine war ; its commence¬ 
ment, progrefs, and conclufion. 

S A L U S T tells us, that he wrote the Hiftory of the Jugur thine war 
for thefe two reafons. That it* wj.s an important and bloody war, and 
of great variety in the fortune of it; and that, during this war, the firjl 
Jland was made againft the infolent pride of the Nobility -, the commence¬ 
ment of a ftruggle maintained with fuch pafty rage as at length to produce 
a.civil war, and the defolation of Italy. 

To give an account of the caufe and origin of the Numidian war, it 
will be neceJTary to go a little back. It has been formerly obferved, that 
Ma/mijfa received from the Romans the Kingdom of Numidia , in reward 
of the fervices he had cfone them againft the Carthaginians. £t his death 
lie left three legitimatedons, Micipfa, Gulujfa , and Manaftabal , who, with¬ 
out dividing tneir father’s Kingdom , (hared * the Government of it among 
them. The two ‘latter dying, Micipfa reigned alone. This Prince had 
two fons, Adherbal the elder, Hiempfal the younger. He had alfo a ne¬ 
phew, nam’ed Jugurtba, <he fon of his brother Manaftabal , but whom, be¬ 
ing born of a concubine, Mafiniffa had left in a private condition. Micipfa 
however took hflu into his own houfe* and educated him with his own 
fons. Jugurtha had great natural talents, was remarkably handfome, and 
excelled in ltrength. A&ive and induftrious, he continually exercifed him- 
ftlf in riding, throwing the lance, difputing.the prize with his compa¬ 
nions in the race, or in hunting lions and other wild beads •, at which fports 
he always endeavoured to be the firft, or among the foremoft, to wound the 
beaft. And though he perfotmed more hardy exploits than any of his com¬ 
panions, and was much fuperior to them all in his exercifes, yet, never boaft- 
ing of his advantages, he was by all extremely beloved. At firft the King 
of Jfumidia rejoiced in .the good fuccefs of his care, as thinking Jugurtha. 
would be an honour to the Kingdom. But afterwards reflecting on his 
own great age, the tender years of his fons, the temptation of a throne, 
and the fondnefs of the Numidians for his nephew, he began to fear, left 
the daring and ambitious fpirit of that Prince lliouki meet with too fa¬ 
vourable an'opportunity to difplay itfelf. Under thefe apprehenfions the 
King would have privately made away with him, had he not been afraid 
of a fedition, or a general rebellion, as the probable confequence of fuch 

* The elder Sapid to faid to have made him by the verbal.will of MafiniJJa when dy- 
chis diftribution in virtue of a power given ing. See Vol. U. Book V. ch. xxvi. 

Vox.. III. * D a* 
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an ad. Being at this time to furnifh the Romans with a body of troops to 
ferve under Scipio at the fiege of Numantia , he refoived to give Jugurtba 
the command of them, entertaining fome hope of "getting rid of him by 
the chance of war ; a hope founded on the forward and enterprifing fpirit 
of the youth. But this meafure, taken for the deftrudion of Jugurtba , 
turned to his advantage. By his ability in council, his bravery in fight, 
his ftrid obedience to orders, ancj^ his fuccefs in every enterprize, he gained 
in a ihort time the efteem and love both of the Roman foldiers and of their 
General. There were at that thime in the army many perfons, f both of 
the old and new Nobility, with whonvwealth was preferable to virtue and 
honour, all furious party men, very powerful at Rome , and more known 
than efteemed among the confederates: Thefe men inflamed the .ambition 
of Jugurtba , by telling him that," at the death of Mtcipfa, he might eafily 
make himfelf the matter of Numidia ; that he did not want ability for fuch 
an enterprize, and that at Rome all things were venal. 

When Scipil, after the redudion of Numantia , was abotit to fend back 
the auxiliary troops, he, in the prefence of the whole army, made Jugur¬ 
tba magnifioent prefents, accompanied with extraordinary praifes'; and 
then leading him into his own pavilion* there admonifhed him privately, 
to cultivate the friendfhip of the Roman people, rather by fcrvices to the 
public, than by gifts to private men; adding, that it would be dangerous 
to attempt to purchafe of a few, what belonged to many; that if he would 
continue in the diligent exercife of his talents and virtues, he could not 
fail of acquiring both glory and a crown *; but that if he fhould be fo 
batty to attain his purpofe as to have recpurfe to bribery, fiis money would 
prove his deftriidion. After this advice, he difmiffed him with a letter 
for Micipfa to the following efled: 

“ Your Jugurtba has behaved himfelf incomparably well in the war 
“ of Numantia, -, to know this, will, I am fure, give you much joy. To 
“ me his merit has made him very dear : and I {hall ufe my beft endea- 
“ vours that he be equally fo to the fenate and people of Rome. I con- 
“ gratulate you on this occafion with the cordiality that our friendfhip 
“ requires. Your nephew js indeed worthy of you, and of his grandfather 
**■ Majtnijfa .” 

Micipfa, finding the reports he had already heard of his nephew’s 
merit, confismed by the Roman General, and, perhaps, now finding his 

* If we call to mind th* unprecedented di- man Senate, in relation to k the affairs of Nw 
vulon, which the hrft Africanus y upon the death midia , after the death of Micipfa and Jugur - 
of King Mafinifa, made of the regal power tba’s ufurpatipn of the kingdom ; may we not 
among his three fons; and if we compare from the whole, without too great refinement, 
it with the difcourfe of the Roman Nobles, conclude, that the Romans had, at leaft, 
jn the camp, to Jugurtba ; the encouragement , from the demife of Mafinijla, if not long be- 
which accompanied" the more /age advice of fore, formed the def.gn of taking Numidia 
the iecond Afncattus to k the youth, to hope a into their own pofleffion ? 
caowN j and the proceedings of the Re¬ 
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former fcheme lefs pra&icable than before, turned his thoughts how to gain 
the affection of Jugurtha , and to feeure, for a friend and protector of his 
children, him, whom he could not deftroy as an enemy ; and with this 
view he adopted him, and, by his will, left him joint heir with his own fons. 
And when, a few years after, he found himfelf drawing near his end, he is 
faid to have pre/Ted his nephew, in a very pathetic manner, to be friendly 
to his fons, and.to have exhorted his fons to imitate the virtues of hi? ne¬ 
phew,., their adopted brother, telling them what a reproach it would be 
to them, if it fliould appear to die world, that their father had been more 
happy in adopting, than in begetting fons. 

The old King died, and, when*the funeral was over, the three Princes 
met to confult about their affairs. At this meeting, Hiempfal , the younger 
of the legitimate fons, a youth of fiigh Spirit, feated himfelf on Adherbal's 
right hand, that Jugurtha , whom he had always defpifed for his mean 
•birth, might not*be in the middle, the place of honour among the Numi- 
dians ; and it.was with great difficulty he was prevailed upon by the ear¬ 
ned intreaties of his brother to remove to the left of JugurtSa. And when 
Jugurtha propofed the repealing all the ads and edids made by Micipfa 
in the five lait years of his reign, becaufe the King was thefl old, and lus 
intellects impaired, Hiempfal brifkly anfwered, “ by all means •, I am en- 
“ tirely of your«opinion •, for within the three laft years you were adopted 
“ into the family. ’ Words, which funk deeper into the mind of Jugurtha 
than anyjone at that time imagined. His whole ftudy from that moment 
was how to accomplifh'a fpeedy revenge. 

According t£> Salluji, Jugurtha coaipafled his defign by corrupting the 
hoft, with whom Hiempfal had taken up a > temporary refidence. 1 his trai¬ 
tor admitted by night into the houfe a party of foldiers, who having found 
Hiempfal in a loft, Where he had hid himfelf upon the firft alarm, cut off 
his head, and carried it to their mafter 1 . 'Upon the news of this bafe 
murder, the Numidians divided themfelves into two parties > the greater 
number declared for Adherbal ■> but all the belt foldiers adhered to Ju¬ 
gurtha. The latter loon appeared in the field, and took feme towns by 
force; others voluntarily fubmitted to him •, and he pufhed for the entire 
monarchy of Numidia. • 

Adherbal , though h'e had difpatched AmbafTadors to Rome, to inform 
the Senate of the murder of his brother, and his own fituation, yet, de¬ 
pending upon hisduperiority in number, ventured a battle with the enemy. 
Being vanquifhed, he fled into the Roman province, and from thence pro¬ 
ceeded to Rome. 1 

Jugurtha , now mafter of all Numidia , and having leifure to refled: 
upon what he had done, began to dread left the Romans fhould take up 
the quarrel of his rival. His only hope of being i'crecned from their # 

• If we believe the epitome of Livy, Hiempfal, w« vanned and flain in battle by 
jugurtha. p 2 refentment 
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rd'entment was in his own treasures, and the covetoufnefs of the Roman 
Nobles. He difpatched Ambalfadors therefore in all hafte to Rome , with 
immenfe fums of money, and with orders, firlt, by moil ample prefents, to 
fecure his old friends, then to acquire new ; and laftly, -to buy all who were 
to be bought. The Ambalfadors executed their commitfion with unwearied 
diligence •, and luch a change, fays Salluft, enfued, th$t Jugurtba , from 
being hated and detefted, became a great favourite of the Nobility, info- 
much that fome, engaged by hope, others, gained by aCtual bribes, made 
themfelves lolicitors to the reft of the Senate, thatnofevere decree might 
pals againft the King. When the Ambafladors thought themfelves luffi- 
ciently fecure ,of their point, -the Senate gave audience to both parties. 
Adherbal is laid to have made a long lpeech, wherein he difplayed the un¬ 
common kindnefs which his father Micipfa had Ihewn to Jugurtba, from 
his very infancy to the time when he adopted him-, the extreme bafenefs 
of the latter, whom no obligations could engage to gratitude. l ie repeat- 
edly exprelfed, a concern that he Ihould be troublefome to the Senate be¬ 
fore he had merited their favour by any fervice, yet he hoped that the re¬ 
membrance of Mafinijfa's fervices, and conftant ze#d for the glory of the 
Roman name, would be fufRcient to procure, from the Roman Senate and 
People, a protection for his grandfon. 

As foon as the King had done freaking, Jugurtba's Ambalfadors, relying 
more on the force of their prefents than the juftice of their caul'e, returned 
a fhort anfwer -, That Hiempfal had been llain by the Numidiavs for his 
cruelty-, that Adherbal had been the aggrelfor in 'the late war; that be- 
caufe, being vanquilhed, he could not do the injury he intended, he now 
complained; and that as to Jugurtba , he«earneftly requefted of the Senate 
not to think, that he was a different man from him they had known at Nu~ 
mantia , nor give lefs credit>to his aCtions than to his enemy’s words. 

This faid, Adherbal and the Ambalfadors withdrew, and the Senate went 
upon the affair. Not only all thofe of the Fathers whom Jugurtba had 
corrupted, but thofe who were under their influence, treated with fcorn 
whatever had been alledged by Adherbal , extolled, in the higheft ftrains 
of praife, the virtue of the King, pleaded for him, folicited for him, 
and, in Ihort, exprelfed as much zeal for the juftification of his infamous 
actions, as if their own honour had been in queftlon. # Some few there 
were, who, preferring juftice and good confcience to money, declared 
for fuccouring Adherbal , and feverely revenging the murder of his bro¬ 
ther. The man who fpoke the /noft warmly for this meafure,,but not from 
any love of virtue or juftice, was AEmtlius Scaurus % a perfgn of high 
birth, of aCtive fpirit, factious, greedy of power, honours and riches, but 
very Ikilful in concealing his vices. He obferving in how open and Ihame- 
iefs a manner the King’s money was diftributed among the Senators, and 

• He was afterwards Conful and Prince of the Senate, as we have Sibferved, in the year 

638. 
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apprehending left fuch proftitute venality fhould roufe the popular indig¬ 
nation, laid a reftraint, for the prefent, on his habitual covetoufnefs. 

The party, however, which favoured Jugurtha, prevailed; and it was 
voted that ten Commiflioners fhould be lent into Africa , to divide Numi- 
dia between the r&o rivals. At the head of thefe Commiflioners was L. 
Opimius , a perfon of great diftin&ion, and at that tin e of great weight 
in the Senate, b£caufe he had l'o cruelly executed the revenge of the Nobles 
upon C,Gracchus and the commons. Though Opimius had been bought by 
Jugurtha, and had appeared his friend at Rome, yet, when that Senator landed 
in Africa with the other Commiflioners, he was received with wonderful 
ceremdny by. the Numdian ; yho, prefently after, by rich prefents, in 
private, and a promile of richer,* gained,him fo cffedlually, that he pre¬ 
ferred the intereft of the King’s ambition to his own reputation, honour, 
and evety other concern. The greater^art of his collogues were likewife 
gained, to the King by the fame means ; lb that, in the divifion of Numi- 
dia, the molt populous and molt fertile provinces, which are thofe bor¬ 
dering Upon .Mauritania, were afligned to Jugurtha. Adherbal's fliare had 
a better appearance, as being better provided with harbours, and fine 
Buildings, but, in reality, had more of fhcw than of llrength. 

Jugurtha perceiving, by this new partition of Numidit 7 , «hat his crimes, 
inftead of being punilhed, were rewarded by the Roman deputies, be¬ 
came perfeftly*convinced of the truth of what his friends at Numanha 
had told him, that all things were venal at Rome ; and being likewife ani¬ 
mated by the promifes of thofe whom he had juft loaded with prefents, 
he boldly refolved to'poffefs himfelf of the territory allotted to Adherbal. 
With this view, at the head of a great army, he made incurfions upon his 
frontiers, carrying thence abundance of captives, cattle, and other booty, 
into his own dominions. He luppofed that Adherbal would refent and re¬ 
venge the injury, and, by making reprifals, # furnilh him with fome flia- 
dow of pretence to commence a war in form. But Adherbal , being a 
weak and fpiritlefs Prince, confcious of his inferiority to his brother, not 
only in troops, but in the art of war, and depending more upon the friend¬ 
ship of the Romans than Upon his Numidian lubjects, fent deputies to "ju¬ 
gurtha to complain of his depredations; and, though he received aninfult- 
ing aylwer, he chofe to bear everything rather than expofe himfelf to an 
of en war. Juguptha finding that he could not provoke Adherbal to have 
recourfe to arms, and being eager to attain his purpofe, threw off all dif- 
gdife, and witf> a numerous and regular army invaded his neighbour’s 
kingdom, with a manifeft purpofe to make a conqueft of it. Adherbal 
had now no other choice, but either to abandon ffis kingdom a lecond 
time, or attempt to defend it with the fword. He chofe the latter. The 
armies of the two Kings advanced to meet each other, and both 
erfeamped near Cirta. Jugurtha , the night following, lurprifed the 
camp of his en$my, and forced it. Adherbal , with a few horl'e, fled to 

• Cirtiiy 
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Orta, and, had it not been for a confiderable number of Romans then in 
the town, who defended the walls againit the puriuers, the fame day had 
leen the beginning and end of the war between the two Kings. 

Jugurtha laid dole liege to the place, employing his utmoft efforts to 
take it before any meffage lliould arrive from Rome ; for he had learnt that 
the diftrefled King had fent Ambafladors thither before the late battle. The 
Senate having advice that the Kings were at war, difpatohed three young 
Romans to fignify to botlt, that it was the will and appointment ot the 
Senate and people of Rome, they Ihould defift from the war, and lvSve re- 
courfe to reafon, inftcad of arms, for terminating their differences. Thefe 
Ambafladors made the more expedition, •becaule, Vhile they were’’prepar¬ 
ing for their departure, a report‘arrived‘'(though not much credited) ot the 
battle, and of the fiege of Orta. When, after their arrival, they had de¬ 
clared their commiflion to JugurVoa, he anfwered to this effed, that there 
was nothing he fo perfectly revered as the authority of the' - Roman, Senate 
—that from his earlieft youth-he had always endeavoured to behave him- 
l'elf fo as to merit the approbation of every good man—that it v/as by a 
virtuous, not a vicious, conduct, he had gained the favour of that ^reat man, 
P. Scipio —that Micipfa, for the fame reafon, and noffor want ol fons, hail 
adopted him—‘-that the more praile-worthy his courfe.of life had been, the 
lefs patiently was he able to bear with infults and injuries—that Adherbal 
had inftdioully attempted his life; and that, for his part, he had only taken 
meafures to preferve himfelf—-that the Roman people would not do juftly, 
if they forbad him to defend what was his right Ijy the law of-nations •, 
and he concluded with faying, that he would fhortly fend Ambafladors to 
Rome , to fatisly the Senate in every particular. ' 

With this aniwer, and without having been permitted to fee Adherbal, 
the Ambafladors returned to Italy , while Jugurtha renewed his attacks on 
the place with frefh vigour. « 

Adherbal, after five months fiege, driven to 'extremity by famine, en¬ 
gaged two of his followers to attempt making their way through the 
enemy’s quarters to the next lea-port, and thence to Rome, with a letter 
from him to the Senate. His mefiengers had' the fortune to fucceed; 
they arrived at Rome, and delivered the letter. It contained amoving 
complaint of Jugurtha's unjufb violences, and more qruel intentions. In 
the moft prefling terms, he begged of the Fathers, not that they woufd 
reftore him to his kingdom (they might give that to whom they pleafed; 
it was theirs); not that they would preferve him from death; but only that 
they would fave him from falling into the hands of Jugurtha, the moft 
cruel of men, and who would not fail to tear away his life by*the moft 
exquilite tortures. 

Some of the Fathers were of opinion, that they ought, with all poflible 
expedition, to fend an army into Africa ■, and, in the mean time, come to 
a refolution concerning yhat puniihment Ihould be inflicted on Jugurtha, 

for 
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for Ms difobedience to the orders of the Senate. His friends however be- 
ftirred themfelves fo effe&ually in his behalf, that they hindered this ad¬ 
vice from being followed. All that the favourers of Adherbal could obtain 
was, that new Commi(Boners, men of dignity and weight in the Republic, 
Ihouid be lent into Africa to decide the differences between the two Kings. 
At the head of Ihefe Commiflioners was AEmilius Scrums, now Prince,of 
the Styptte. They fet fail three days after their being named ; and land¬ 
ing at Utica, fent orders to Jugurtha to repair to them immediately, they 
having meflage to higa from the Senate. The King was much difeon- 
certed to find ‘that men of fuch high rank and diflir.etion were come to op- 
pole his deligns. But though he feared the refentmentof the Senate, fhould 
he difobgy their orders, yet, urged by the pager defirc he had to accomplifh 
his grand defigq, he made a general affaillt, in hopes to cany the place at 
.once, deftroy his*rival, and lo leave nothing to be adjufted between them 
by the Commiflioners. Failing in this attempt, and fearing to provoke 
Sc aunts, whom he chiefly dreaded, by any further delay, -lie repaired to 
the Commiflioners, attended by a few of his cavalry, leaving the greater 
part of his army to continue the fiege. Many ulelels coherences were 
held; terrible menaces were founded by the Commiflioners in the name of 
the Senate for his not having railed tlve fiege. The Numidian heard them 
with much refped, but a total difregard as to any change of his meafures. 
He milled doubtlefs to his money; and Scaurus and his collegues were not 
afhamed to return to Home without having obtained any thing in favour of 
Adherbal. 

When the ifl fuccefs of this commiflion was once known at Cirta , the 
Italians, by whofe Heady courage the town had been chiefly defended, and 
who hoped they fhould be fpared out of refpedt to Rome, advifed Adherbal 
to furrender himfelf and the city to Jugurtha, *to covenant only for his life, 
and leave the rell to the Senate. The unhappy Prince, knowing that it 
was in their power to force him to a compliance, followed their advice. 
Jugurtha , admitted into the place, difeharged iris firft fury upon Adherbal, 
whom he put to death by torture ; and then maffacred all whom he found 
in arms, whether Numidians or ftrangers. 

• Nofwithftanding this new murder, with alf its aggravating circumftanccs, 
Jugurtha did not? want advocates, who, when the matter was brought be¬ 
fore the Senate, # endeavoured to extenuate the crime, and leflen the horror 
of it in the minds of thofe whom at firft it had extremely (hocked ; and fo 
alfiduous we*re thefe penlioners of the King in his defence, that if C. Mem- 
mius, Tribune of the People eleft, a man of Ipirit, and a declared enemy 
to the ufurped power of the Nobles, had not fully apprized the Roman 
People, that a few leading men of a faction were bent upon fereening Ju¬ 
gurtha from the punifhment due to his crimes, the affair had been entirely 
dropt : fuch a mighty influence had the gold of Jugurtha upon the minds 
of the venerable Fathers. 
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But when the Senate, confcious of their own guilt, began in earned: to 
SseVoi.n. fear the People’s refentment, they (in conformity to the Sempronian Law) 
r- 5 >+• decreed that the provinces of the Conluls ele< 5 t fhould be Italy and Numidia. 
Numidia fell to L. Calpurnim Bejlia, Italy to P. Scipio Na/tca. Soon after 
an army was enrolled for the expedition into Africa , and all the funds de¬ 
creet! for its fupport. 

Jugurtha receiving advice, that, contary to his expectation, the 'Romans 
were determined to commence a war againlt him, difpatched his fon and 
two of the molt trufty friends to the Senate, with private order? (like 
thofe which he had formerly giv?n to his Ambafiadors on occafion of the 
murder of Hiempfal) to buy every man that was to be purchafed. But 
when thefe drew near to Rome , Bejlia ffioved to know the pleafurp of the 
Senate, whether they fhould be admitted within the walls, or,not. Where¬ 
upon it was decreed, that unlefs they were come to furrencter both thfe King 
and his kingdom, they ihould leave Italy in ten days. The Confyl figni- 
ficd to them tins refolution, and they returned to Numidia. ' , 

Bejlia, in the mean while, having compleated his^roops, chofe for his 
Lieutenants, men eminent by their quality, and no lefs diltinguilhed for 
their fkill in intrigues, (among whom was Scaurus before-mentioned) under 
the flicker of whofe authority he flattered himfelf he might, with impu¬ 
nity, do whatever his pafiions fhould diClate. The Conlul was a brave 
man, patient of fatigues, a vigilant and able General; but thefe excellent 
qualities were rendered fruitlefs by a fordid avarice j'fo that, though, upon 
his firft entering into Numidia , he a«%d with vigour ; yet Jugurtha being 
informed of his ruling paflion, very foon jnade court to it with fuccels. 
Scaurus entered into the infamous* traffic ■, and it was not the firft time that 
he had been corrupted by Jugurtha's gold. The king, at firft, had hoped 
no more than to purchafe a lufpenfion of the war, while he might carry on 
his intrigues at Rome ; but when he learnt from his Agents that they had 
entirely gained Scaurus , he prefently entertained the flattering projeCb of 
concluding a peace, in perfon, with thefe worthy Generals. But, before 
he repaired to the Conful, he took care to have an hoftage for his fecurity. 
Sextus, the Quadtor, was difpatched to Vacca, a town belonging to Jugur¬ 
tha, under pretence of receiving a quantity of corn which Calpurnius had 
publicly ordered the King’s Deputies to provide, there Being now a truce 
in order to the King’s furrendry in form. 

When Jugurtha was come to the Roman camp, Calpurnius , to blind the 
public, aflembled his council, where the King, after making a ffiort apo¬ 
logy for his conduct, offered to furrender himfelf and his kingdom to the 
Senate and People of Rome. The particular conditions were adjufted 
in private with Calpurnius and Scaurus i and, the next day, the King’s 
furrendry was formally accepted by the Council, as if the terms had been 
regularly debated, and dnanimoufly approved 5 and, in purfuance of an or¬ 
der of the Council, thirty elephants, fome cattle, and a confiderable number 
+ of 
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of horfes, with a fmail fum of money, were delivered up to the Quseftor, 
The peace thus concluded, the Conlul, leaving his army behind him, re¬ 
turned home, to p re fide in the Comitia for the election of Magiftrates. 

When the tranft&ions in Africa , and the manner in which they had 
been carried on, were publicly known at Rome, they became the matter 
of common conve/fation in all companies, and were every where fpokenof 
by the people with deteftatipn, The Senate knew not what relblution to 
take, -whether to difavow or ratify the Ihameful treaty made by their Con- 
ful. What chiefly hindered them from breaking it, was the great influ¬ 
ence of Scaurus, faid to hafe been the advifer and aflfociate of Bejiia in the 
late tranfa&ions. The anger and indignation of the Tribunq Memntius , be¬ 
fore fpoken of, brought them to a determination. Having called the 
People together, he upbraided them withitheir fervile patience under op- 
preflion from the Nobles; with having infamoufly fufFered their prote&ors 
and defenders to perifh undefended and unrevenged and with fearing, even 
now, thofe whpm they ought to make tremble, and whom tjiey faw lying 
at their mercy. “ I mean not to excite you to arms in order to do your- 
“ felves juftice, a method our forefathers had frequent rccourfe to there 
“ is no need of violence, none of feeding j the opprefiors hav<? taken infal- 
“ lible meafures for their own deftruftion. When they had cut offT. Grac- 
“ ebus, whom they charged with aiming at the fovereignty, terrible were 
“ the profecutions again!? the people of Rome. After they had (lain C. Grac- 
“ chus and M. Fulvius , they put great numbers of the Pleleians to death 
“ in prifon j nor were tftey induced to end thofe violent proceedings, by 
« c any regard vfhich they had to the »Laws, but by their own caprice. 
“ Well j let the attempt to reflxwe to the Commons their rights pafs for 
■“ a defign to feize the Government i be it, that it was lawful, even by 
“ fpilling the blood of Roman citizens, to revenge an offence which could 
“ not otherwife be revenged. Let us grant thefe things. But have 
“ you not feeri with indignation, though you winked at it, and faid no- 
“ thing, the public treasury robbed. Kings and Republics paying taxes 
“ to a few of the Nobility,* who ingrofled to themfelves all the honours, 

“ and all the riches of the Hate ? Nor were they content to commit thefe 
“ iniquities with impunity -, but at length our Laws, the ma jelly of the 
“ liomab People, all things divine and human, were betrayed by them to 
“ a foreign enemy.’ Nor do the guiky feel any fhame or forrow for what 
« they have done.) they ftalk magnificent before your eyes, boafting 
“ of their facetdotal and confular dignities, and feme,♦of their triumphs) 

“ as if they really prized thefe things for the honftur, not the lucre, 

“ which they brought. .Slaves, purchafed with money, obey ndt the 
“ Unjuft commands of their mailers) and will you, Romans, who are 
-** bom to empire, tam’ely endure to be enflaved ? But who are they 
that have thus ppfiefied themfelves of the Commonwealth ? The moll 
'w flagitious of men, with hands- embrued in blood,* infatiably covetous, 
Vot. Ill, E ' “ me » 
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“ men of matchlefs wickednefs, and matchlefs arrogance, who make 
“ a traffic of faith, honour, religion, difregarding all diftindion of right 
“ and Wrong. Some have provided for their own fafety by murdtr- 
“ ing your Tribunes, others by unjuft profecutions, the greater part by 
“ maffacres of the Commons; and thus the more loaded any man is * 
“ jvith crimes, the more fecure he is from punifhment. 1 Yet, inftead of 
“ fearing you, after fo many crimes, they take advantage of your want of 
“ fpirit to make you fear thenf. As they have, all, the lame objt’dts of 
“ hate, defire, and fear, they are thence united. And this union among 
“ good men is friendffiip; among bad men fadidn. — But will 'not you 
“ exert your endeavours' to throw off the yoke of theie men, and to 
“ maintain that liberty whicfq your c forefathers procured to themfelves 
“ by their virtue, and delivered down to you f You will alk'me, per- 
“ haps, what meafures I would advife ? My anfwer is, 4 1‘would have you 
“ profecute the betrayers of the Republic ; not in the way of venge- 
“ ful violence, not by ads of power, but by the method of legal pro- 
“ cefs, and by the evidence of Jugurtha , who, if he has in' good ear- 
“ neft made^a furrendry of himfelf and his kingdom to the Roman People, 
“ will be obedient to your orders. If he flight them, you may thereby 
“ judge what fort of peace and furrendry that is, by virtue of which 
“ Jugurtha reaps impunity for his crimes, a few great men immenfe 
“ riches, and the Republic nothing but ISfs and difgrace. But perhaps 
“ you are not yet weary of their domination, and, rather than do as I 
“ advife, chufe to have kingdoms, provinces, Ia\^s, rights, tribunals, war 
“ and peace, in fliort, every thing‘divine and human, depend on the will 
“ of a few men j while you, the Romarif People, vidorious over all your 
“ enemies abroad, and giving laws to other nations, are content with 
“ barely living and breathing. For who among you has had the refolu- 
“ tion to refufe the yoke of fervitude ? But, though I think it very diflno- 
“ nourable to have fuffered an injury without revenging it, I could well 
“ enough bear that you ffiould pardon thefe guilty men, becaufe they are 
“ your fellow-citizens, if it were not that yo*ur mercy to them would be 
“ deftrudion to yourfelves ; for fo obftinately bent are they upon evil,' 
“ that they would think ie nothing to have efcaped punifhment for the 
“ mifehief they have done, unlefs they might thence b$ authorized to ton- 
u tinue their wicked courfes ; and you will find yourfelves under a necef- 
“ ffty of fubmittin^ to perpetual fervitude, or of defending your liberty 
“ by force of arms.— , 

“ I advife you therefore once more, and exhort you, not t q let fo great 
“ iniquity efcape unpunifhed. The matter in queftion, at prefent, is, not 
41 any embezzlement of the public money, any oppreffion of our allies 
** by extortion •, thofe crimes, though of a very heinous nature, are 
“ grown fo cuftomary as to be overlooked. The authority of the Se- 
“ nate, the empire of the Roman People, the Commonwealth itfelf, has 

“ been 
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“ been fet to fale both at home and abroad ; and unlefs enquiry be 
w made into this mifcondudl, and the guilty be punifhctl, what remains for 
but to live in bondage under their tyranny ? For to do with impunity 
“ whatever a man*pleales, is to be a King. 

“ After all, my intention, Romans, is not to raife in your minds a 
“ wi(h that your.ffellow-citizens may be found guilty rather than innocent, 
“ but only to export you not to pardon the guilty to the tuin of the *n- 
“ noeent. Conlider, that, in the affair of government, it is not of fo ill 
“ confequence to forget a benefit done to the public, as to forget an in- 
“ juty. • A good man, if he be jieglefted, will only be the lefs aftive in 
“ doing good j but a bad man more* aftivenn doing evil. JBefides, if the 
“ State iuffers no injury from bad > men, it feldom wants* any affiftance 
“ from the good.” * ; 

Memmius , by frequently haranguing the People in this ftrain, perfuaded 
them to lend L. Caffius (at this time Praetor) into Africa , to bring Jugur- 
tha thenco to Rj>me, upon the public faith ; that, by the evidence of the 
King himfeif, Scattrus , and the reft, who were accufed of taking the King’s 
money, might be convjfted. 

While thefe -things were doing at Rome, thofe who were 18 ft by Bejlia 
to command the army fn Numidia , following the example of their General, 
became guilty of the molt fcandalous praflices. Some, corrupted by Ju~ 
gurtha' s gold, reftored to him his elephants •, others fold him his deierters •, 
others agaip plundered countries with which the Romans were not at war. 
To fo exceffive a degree had a fpirit of covetoufnefs prevailed, and, like a 
plague, infe&ed fhem all! « 

Caffius had not much difficulty in perfuading the King to'make trial of 
the clemency of the Roman People, rather’than of their power* and the 
Praetor’s character of integrity was fuch, that, having privately engaged his 
own faith for Jugurthd's, lafe return, this PrincS conlidered it as a fecuriry 
equal to that of the public faith. 

The Ntmidian , when he came to Rome with Caffius, appeared not in the 
magnificence of a King, but *in the garb and with the behaviour of a per- 
fon in diftrels. Memmius affembled the People. Their rage again ftjugurtba 
was fuch, that fome of them were for laying him,in irons, others for putting 
him <o dSath without dfclay, unlefs he dilcovered his alfociates in wicked- 
nefs. Yet the Tribune, more ftudious to maintain the dignity of the Ro¬ 
man People, .than to gratify their anger, declared, that, for himfeif, he 
would have no,part in violating the public faith. After which, having 
ordered filenqe, and Jugurtba being brought forth, the Tribune rehearfed 
all his foul deeds in Numidia , and (by his agents at Rome) giving him to 
underftand, that though the Roman People knew by whole advice and' 
affiftance he had perpetrated all his crimes againft that Father who adopted 
hipa, and againft the two fons of that Father •, yet they were defirous to- 
#ave a more diftindf information from himfeif •, which information, if he 
» E 2 faith- 
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faithfully gave, he might hope much from the honour and clemency of 
the Roman People; but if he fuppreffed the truth, he would not thereby 
fave his accomplices, but ruin himfelf apd all his hopes. When Memsfiius 
had ended theie words, and the Aflembly were all attention to hear what 
the King would anfwer, Babius, another of the Tribunes, inftantly called 
out, forbidding the King to fpeak, The multitude exgreffed their indig¬ 
nation by clamour, menacing looks apd geftures, and, in fhort, all the ways 
by which violent anger is ufed to exprefs itfelf, in order to deter hii» from 
his purpole. Neverthelefs, as he had received an ample bribe, impudence 
carried it. The People, thus fooled, bj-oke up the aflembly, and fepara- 
ted. There was at this time, et Roms a certain Numidian, named Maffiva, 
the fon of Gulujfa, apd grandfon of Mafmffa, who, upon the furrendry 
of Cirta, and the murder of jfdberbal, had fled from Africa , becaufe he 
Y. R. s43. had been againft Jugurtba in that quarrel. Sp. Albinus, who, with Q Mi- 
Bcf ; o c 9 hr ‘ nucius Rufus, fuceecded Bftia in the Confulihip, and td whom the conduct 
342d Conf. of the war in Nttmdia had fallen by lot, perluaded Maffiva Jto fue the 
Senate for the kingdom of Numidia, fince he was defended from Mafmijfa, 
and fince Jugurtba , by his atrocious deeds, had made himfelf both feared 
and detefted. Maffiva, readily liftening to the advice, made and prefied. 
his fuit to the Senate. Jugurtba finding his friends' begip to fail him, lbme 
of them being reftrained by a confcioufnefs of guilt, others by the ill repute 
they were already in, and the fear of encreafing their infamy, ordered 
milcar , his moft intimate and moft trufty confident, to hire aflaffins to take 
off Maffiva , fecretly, if poffible; if not, in any//ay that it could be dope. 
The Confident quickly found petfons qualified for fuch a work : thefe in¬ 
formed themfelves of all Maffiva'% daily motions and haunts} and, when 
the bufinefs could be no longer deferred, one. of the ruffians, who hadway- 
layed him, did it effectually, but with fb little caution, that he was feized 
in the very fad >, and being urged by many, and efpecially by the Conful 
Albinus , confefled who had employed him. Bowlcar was arraigned for the 
murder, but more agreeably to natural juftice, than to the law of nations, 
he being one of Jugurtba 's retinue, who had come to Rome upon the public, 
faith. Jugurtba , though manifefUy guilty of the n\urder, lpared no pains 
to bear down die truth, till he perceived that the odium of the fad was 
not to be ftifled by favour or money 1 and then, though he had engaged 
fifty of his friends to be forettes for Bmilcar's appearance 1 yet, being more 
concerned fpr the prefervatiopgf his kingdom than the fafety of theore¬ 
tics, and fearing left the reft of hjs fubjeds would not dare to obey him, 
if Romilcar, for his obedient, fhould.be punifhed, he feat Hiffl|<>lf privately 
into Numidia. And, in a few days after, he himfelf departed, being or¬ 
dered by the Senate to leaveIt is reported of him, that when he was 
got out of Rome, he frequently looked back upon the city without faying 
•twordi but at length broke out—** O venal city, ripe for deftrudion, 
* aad ready to fell thyfelf, whenever there ihall be found a purehaftr! ” \ 
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And now the Conful Albinas , with the utmoft diligence, prepared al] 
neceflaries for the army, and foon appeared there himfelf, eagerly bent 
on putting a fpeedy ifTue to the war, either by treaty or victory, before 
the new eledions, which were not far off, could give him a fuccefior. Q§ 
the other hand, Jugurtha endeavoured, by all means, to gain time. One 
while, he would jxomife to furrender himfelf; and, presently after, pre¬ 
tend dillruft v noy, he would retire before the Romans , and then, in Ms 
turn, .pepfs hard upon them, that he might not difeourage his own men. 
The war being thus protraded till near the time for the eledion of Con- 
fuls, Albinus left his brother Aulusg in quality of Propraetor, to command 
the army, and returned to Rome, without having done any thing either in 
the way of arms, or by negotiation j which made many ednjedure, that 
he had leejet intelligence with the King ■, for they could not believe that, 
after inch diligeiy: preparations for war, it could be fo eafily protraded by 
indolence alone, without fraud. 

The elutions at Rome happened to be retarded by quarrels among the 
Tribunes; awb of whom endeavoured to get themfelves contftrued in their 
office for another year.. Aulas imagined that thefe domeflic broils would 
give him time to finilh the war by a vidory *, or, at lead, by she terror of 
His arms, to draw a gopd ftim from Jugurtha. In the month of January , 
therefore, he drey his forces out or their .winter quarters, and, by long 
marches, in Yery bad weather, led them to a town called Sutbul> where the 
King had^lepofited his treafures. It was furrounded wich a ftrong wall* 
and Hood on the top of a^jteep hill, and, at the foot of this hill, was a muddy 
marfh, formed by the winter floods, yhich made the place inaccdflble •, 
neverthelels, either really blinded by his avarice, or as a feint to terrify the 
King, he ereded moveable galleries, thretf up trenches, and made all the 
other preparations for a fiege. 

Jugurtha^ perceiving the vanity and weaknefs* of the man, artfully con¬ 
trived to heighten his prefumption, by fending to him frequent offers of 
fubmiflion, and by pretending great fear, that made him keep with his ar¬ 
my in places difficult of accefs. At length, by giving Aldus hopes of a 
good bargain, he drew him from Suthuly into a retired part of the country, 
whither the Rowan followed him, as if he pyrfued a flying enemy * but, 
in seality, that their infamous traffic might be the better concealed. Ip. 
the mean while the* King, by his emiffaries, pradifed with foroe officers of 
the Roman army to defert to him, or abandon their polls qpon a fignai 
given. His negotiations fucceeding to his wilh, he, on a fudden, in the 
dead of nighp furrounded the camp of Aului. A cohort of Ligurians , and 
two troops of 5 Tbradan horle, went over to Jugurtha j and the firll Cen¬ 
turion of the third Legion, abandoning that part of the rampart which, 
be had haen appointed’to defend,, gave the enemy entrance into the camp. 
Jdoft of the Romans threw down-their arms, and fled to a neighbouring 
bill* where, when Jugurtha had the ne*t day levelled them*, he fignified 

ta 
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to Alius , in a parley, that though, both by-famine and the fword, he had 
him and his army at mercy yet, fenfible of the inftability of human af¬ 
fairs, he was willing, in cafe Aulus would conclude a treaty of peace to 
jjgrant him and his foldiers life and liberty, on condition of their palling 
under the yoke (a gallows) and quitting Numidia in ten days. Hard and 
ignominious as thefe terms were, death, otherwile inevitable, terrified the 
Romans into a fubmillion. 

It may well be imagined, that the anger of the people of Rome, and efpe- 
cially of the braver fort, was raifed to a high pitch againll Aulus, on the 
firft news of the late fcandalous treaty.*. The Conful, Albinus , fearing the 
odium which might be brought upon him, on account of his brother’s ill 
behaviour, anti fearing likewife the danger which might attend that odium, 
had recourfe to the Senate for y heir judgment concerning the late treaty. 
The Fathers decreed, that no treaty could be binding*which was made 
without the authority of the Senate and People of Rome. But though 
Albinus had raifed recruits for the army, and got auxiliary/orces from'the 
allies, he was not differed by the Tribunes of the Commons to carry with 
him thole troops into Africa. However, he wen* thither himfelf. His 
army had, according to the late agreement, quitted Numidia, and were now 
in winter quarters in the Roman province. Aftef his arrival, he would 
gladly have gone in qued of Jugurtha , in order to leffen, by fome exploit, 
the odium occalioned by his brother’s ill conduct, yet, remembering the 
fhameful flight of the foldiers, and the licentioufnefs they were/alien into 
through a total negleft of difcipline, he though^ mod advifeable to at¬ 
tempt nothing. „ " r 

In the mean while, C. Mamilius Limetavus, one of the Tribunes, preferred 
a bill to the People at Rome for appointing Commiflioners to make enquiry 
after thole by whole encouragement Jugurtha had flighted the decrees of 
the Senate*, thofe Ambafraflors or Generals who had taken the King’s 
money •, thofe who had delivered him up his elephants and deferters *, and 
thofe who had made any conventions with him relating to peace or war \ 
and to draw up informations againll the offenders, in order to their trial. 
The guilty, though they durft not openly oppofe this bill, ufed all clan- 
defline means poffible, by tfe agency of their friends, and/efoecially thofe 
among the Latine and other Italian allies, to defeat?the mealure. But* all 
their .intrigues were ineffectual, the People being incredibly Jealous on 
this occafion, more from hatred to the Nobles, againll jvhom die billwvas 
levelled, than from any concern for the Common-weal. Sp violent was 
party rage at that time ! Noifr, while-the reft of the Nobility yvere ftruck 
with fear, M. Scaurus, who had been Lieutenant to Bejiia, as was above- 
mentioned, found means, in the hurry and confufion the city was in, by the 
llormy exultations of the Commonalty, and the flight of the Patricians , to 
get himfelf appointed one of the three Inquifitors, who ? by the Mamilian 
Law , were to take cognifancc of the matters in queftion. But though he 

* had 
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had fuch an amazing influence as to be chofen one of the Triumvirs, it 
leems that he had not fpfficient to fcreen his aflbciates in iniquity. It is 
renmkable that Sallujl does not mention the perfons who were arraigned 
and condemned on tins occafion ; but fays, that the profecutions were car¬ 
ried on with greater feverity and violence, according to the then prevailing 
caprice of the Commons, who now grew infolent upon victory, as the No¬ 
bles had often don© before. 

On this occafion Sallujl falls into a digreflion concerning the rife [that 
is, the revival] of the oppoftte fa&ions at Rome. His words are oblervable, 
and are to*this effect: • , 

“ The diftin&ion of ,the People and Senate into oppofite fadions, with all 
“ the evils that followed it, 'arofe at Rome , not many years before ; and was 
“ the effed of profound repofe, and a ’full enjoyment of thofe things which 
“ are in t{ie higheft eftimation among men. For, before the ddlrudion of 
“ j Carthage , the People and Senate proceeded with much temper and con- 
“ c(ffd in the adminiftration of the State: neither was there any contention 
“ among the*citizens for fuperiority and pre-eminence. The fear of their 
“ foreign enemies prefeiyed good order in the whole community : but, as- 
“ foon as they were rid of that fear, then inftancly rulhed in ambition and 
“ debauchery, excefies*which proiperity delights in. Inl'omuch that the- 
“ peace and repofe which they had fo paffionately wifhed for in times of 
“ war and public danger, proved, now they had obtained it, more dellruc- 
“ five and qalamitous than either ; for now the Nobility began to turn their 
K dignity into tyranny, t^e People their liberty into licentioulheis and 
“ each individual, confidenftg only hin;felf, ltudied nothing but to gain 
“ wealth by every means poffible., 

“ Thus,whilft the two parties were quarrelling and fighting for power, th* 
“ Commonwealth,which lay between them, was milerably rent in pieces. It 
“ muft be owned,that, in the efforts of faction, theNobility proved the more 
“ prevalent: the authority of the populace, as it is loofe and diffufed, was 
“ found to be of inferior force in the hands of a multitude : fo that war 
“ abroad, and all affairs at home, were wholly managed by a few men : in 
“ their difpofal lay the treafury, tlie provinces, the feveral magiitracies, 
“ public dignities and triumphs. The Commonalty were opprefled by po- 
*« verty, 'and by ferving in the armies, while the fpoils of victory were en- 
“ groffed by the Generals, and a few Grandees. Nay, the parents and chil- 
“ dren of thole vejy foldiers were, at the fame time, driven put of their 
« rightful fettlements, if they chanced but to border upon a great man’s 
“ eftate. In^this manner did avarice, fupporttfd by power, infolently, and 
“ unmeafurably, invade, violate, and lay wafire all things : utterly. regard- 
“ lefs of juftice, and even of common prudence, till, with a blind pre- 
“ cipitation, it ran-furious to its own perdition. For from the moment 
‘>that, amongft the Nobility, there arofe fuch as preferred genuine glory 
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« to ufurpfcd power, the State was in an uproar, and fuch civil feuds eji- 
“ fued, as if the Univerfe had been tumbling into a chaos. 

“ For after T. Gracchus and his brother Caius y men whofe anceftorahad, 
« in the Punic and other wars, done fignal fervice to the State, began to ai- 
“ fert the liberties of the Commons, and expofe the wickednefs of the Oli- 
garchy, the Nobles, confcious of their own guilt, and thence forely dif- 
** mayed, had recourfe, fometimes to the aid of our Italia/i allies, and to fuch 
“ as enjoyed the rights of Latifftn > fometimes to the Roman Knigljts,whom 
“ the hopes of a confederacy in power with the Patricians had detached 
“ from the intereft of the Commons and, thus affifted, fet themfelves for- 
“ cibly to defeat the purfuits of the, Gracchi . Firft, they afialfinated Tite- 
“ nus, while's Tribune of the People: a few years after, Caius, while a Tri- 
“ umvir for planting new colonies ' and, with him, his coilegye, Marcus 
“ Fulvius Flaccus. And, in truth, the Gracchi, from an eager dcfire of carry- 
“ ing their point, in fome inftances {hewed a want of temper. But a good 
“ man would chufe rather to fuflfer an injuftice, than, by unjuft meafures, 
“ to ward a^ainft it. The vidory which [by the worft of means,] the Nobles 
“ obtained againft the Gracchi , they made a moft jnfolent ufe of, dooming 
<l number* of citizens to death, or to banilhment j meafures which rather 
“ weakened than {lengthened the foundation of their own power. For it 
“ has proved the ruin of many great States, that the contending parties 
“ therein have been bent upon gaining vidory at any rate, that they might 
** wreak their vengeance on the vanquished,” 

It is faid that the Triumvirs proceeded with gjjeat feverity, which, if we 
ccnfider that Scaurus was one of them, is^a'Ttrange and unaccountable 
as that he fhould have been chofen to ^hat office. L. dpimius, Sp. Albi- 
nus, Calpurnius Bejiia, and C. Gate, all men of $phfular dignity, were con- 
<nc. m demned •, as alfo Sulp. Galba, one of the pontifical college, the firft Prieft, 
Brut, c.33, .according to Cicero, whd was condemned by a public fentence. As for 
Opimius , the memory of his cruelties, in the affair of C. Gracchus, was fo 
frefh, that the People had no companion for him j and he was obliged, fays 
Plutarch, to pafs nis old age in. the dishonour and fhame, which he had 
brought upon himfeif by his avarice and corruption. Yet Cicero laments 
the fate of this Opimius , calls him Pr<ejlcmtiffimtis j, and fays he was the 
only Roman that, having cleferved well of the Republic* was ever .con¬ 
demned by the People •, and complains, that he who had left fo illuftri- 
ous a monument in the Forum, fhould have his own monument, his fcpul- 
chre, totally negleded on the Ihore of Qyrratbium.' *By the monument, 
which Opimius, left.in the Forum, the Orator doubtlek means the Tem¬ 
ple which Opimius ereded to Concord, in memory of his Raving hum¬ 
bled and quieted the People by a maffacre of three thoufand of the 
citizens. The fame Writer calls the Judges who*condemned Opimius and 
ins affociates, Gracchani Judices * by which it would ftem he means die 
8 ' Romahv 
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Roman Knights, to whom, by a law of C. Gracchus, the right of judging 
had been transferred. Yet, as the Judges, whoever they were, mull have 
formed their fentence by the report of the Commiffioners, of whom au¬ 
nts, Prince of the* Senate, was the chief, a man whom Cicero calls the 
Guardian of the Republic , declaring that he not only admired him, bur 
loved him-, it is .very flrange that the report Ihould be fo little in favour 
of a perfon who had deferred fo well of the Republic as the orator 
would have us think Opimius had done. 

CK Ccecihus Metellus, the fon of Calvus, and nephew of Macedonians, was y R 6 < ^ 
now raifbd to .the Confiflfhip wish AT. Junius Stlnnus. The province of bo chr. 
Numidia fell by lot to Metellus , who’having’no confidence in the old army, , j 0 , 8 , r 
made new levies with great diligence, and got together vail quantities of 31-> 
provilionS, arms, and all things neceffarjf for a difficult war. Though 
Metellm , fays Snllujl, was of a contrary party to the People, yet on ac¬ 
count of Jus gootf qualities, and efpecially becaufe he was proof againil- 
corruption [by.money], a necelfary virtue at this juncture, they conceived 
great hopes* of" his fuccefs. The Conful chofc C. Marius, and P. Rutilius 
for his Lieutenants. »At his arrival in Numidia he found the troops fo 
extremely difTolute, fo unfit for afilion, or for enduring fatigue? that,though 
lie knew the Roman People impatiently expected an end of the war, he 
would not venture to lead the army againft the enemy, till he had reftored 
the antient dilcipline. Even the common foldiers were grown too indo¬ 
lent to make their own bread, or drels their own victuals; they fold 
their allowance of conff\gnd bought bread, and victuals ready drefied ; 
and they kept lervants, andBSalts of burden, to fetch wood, and do all other 
drudgery, which they Ihould hav# done themfelves. Metellus let himl'elf to 
rectify thefe dilorders -, and, while he was thus employed, Jugnrtka , who 
had intelligence of his proceedings, and knew he # was not to be bribed, began 
now to be really afraid, and to think ierioullv’of furrendering himfclf. I'o 
this end, he lent Ambaffadors to the Roman General, with humble affu- 
rances that, if he might have his own life and the lives of his children granted, 
he was ready to yield every thing elle to theplealure of the Roman People. 

But Metellus, confulering the Numidums as a faithleis People, fickle, and 
fond of change, inllead of hearkening in earned to the einbalfy, fecrctly 
tampered with the ^nfbafladors, each of them feparately •, and, finding them 
fit for his purpofe, engaged them by large promifes, to deliver up to him 
Jugurtha , alive, ifpoffible, and, if that could not be done, his dead body. 

In public, the Conlul gave inch an anfwer to the Ambaffadors as the King 
had wifind. Not many days after this, Metellus marched his forces 
into Numidia, where he found not any thing like a face of war. The 
country houfes were full of inhabitants, the fields covered with cattle, 
and the hufbandmen at work in their farms, as in a time of profound 
*peace. From tlje towns the King’s officers came out, and met the 
Conful, offering to furnilh him with provifions,* and with carriages ■, 

J Voi.. III. ’ F and, 
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and, in a word, to obey all his commands. Ncverthelefs he marched on 
with the fame caution as if the enemy had been near at hand, cauling the 
country on all fidcs to be viewed a great way round, becaufe lie fufpecfeiL 
thofc tokens of liibmiliion to be mere feints, and to be employed to cover 
ionic infidious purpole. For Jagurlba was fo full of guile, and lo expert 
a General, that it was difficult to determine whether he*,were more to be 
fe'ircd, ablent or prefent, in peace or in war. 

Not far from the route that Metellus kept, there was a Numidiatt city 
called Vacca , the mod flourifhing mart in the whole kingdom, and in which 
were fettled many Italian merchants. Here the Conl'ul placed a garriion, 
both for the fake of trying whether this would be quietly borne, and for 
the conveniency of the army, which, by the means of l'o many traders, 
might be amply fupplied with d^ery thing necefTary. 

In the mean while Jugurtha, by repeated AmbaffieSj implored, peace; 
offering to furrender every thing to Metellus without any condition but 
his own life, t and the lives of his children. The Conful .bribed the laft 
Ambaffadors* as he had done the former, to deliver up their matter to him •, 
and then difmifled them, without either refufmg er promifing the King 
the peace he defired, expecting every hour the execution of the promifes 
of thofe he had corrupted. 

When Jugurtba compared the words of Metellus with his adtions, and 
perceived that arts and devices, like his own, were employed againft him ; 
that he had only words of peace from the Conful, and war in, fact, that 
he had loft his principal city; that the enemy tydame acquainted with his 
country, and that his people were excited to revolt; hec refolved, being 
thus conftrained by neceflity, to try the fortune of arms. With this'view, 
having learnt the route taken by the Romans , and gathering hopes of vic¬ 
tory from the advantages pf a certain fpot where he could port himfelf, he 
railed as great a force as he* could, and, by private ways, got before the 
army of Metellus. 

At a few 1 miles diftance from the river Mutbul, which ran from the 
South, there ftood, parallel to the river, a wafte uncultivated mountain. 


* The ufual reading is twenty njiles. But 
this feems to be amiftakeof the Tranfcribers. 
For it Is evident, from the context, that the 
mountain was not far from the river, proba¬ 
bly not above three miles, at mod. Mr. Gor¬ 
don, and Other Tranflators of Salluft, by not 
fufficiently attending to the ftory, *havc be- 
ftoived admirable fenfes on the Romani: For, 
according to them, Metellus deferies [without 
the help of glades] the Numidians in ambulh at 
ten miles diftance, and, at the fame diftance, 
his lieutenant Rutilius bears the Ihouts of 
the two armies when engaged in fight. That 


the Copyift made a miftake in the number of 
miles, one of she Annotators (ifi the-^V. 
Edit.) thinks to be “certain, for this reafon : 
That it was impoffible for Rutilius to do in 
one day what he is faid to have done, IF the 
mountain had been twenjy miles from the 
river. . . . Nec enim fieri potuit, ut Ruti¬ 

lius ab hoc monte prae mi fid’s a Mctello ad 
flumen, uno eodemque d’e eo pervenerit, 
caftra munierit, ct —— rurfus redierit ad 
Metellum, ft* tantum fpatii interfuiffet. 
UasiH. 


Over 
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Over this mountain the Coniul muft needs pafs in puriuing Ms march. In 
the mid-way between the mountain and the river role a high hill, coveted 
with wild olives, myrtles, and fuch trees as delight in a dry fund)' foil; the 
plain around it being barren and deleft, except thole parts that were 
neareli the river. t Along this hill Jugurtha potted himielf with all his 
cavalry, and a body of cholen infantry ; the whole extended in a long 
line not deep in Hie. lie gave the command of his elephants, and part of 
tlie foot* to Bomilcar , polling him in that Jiart of the line which was next 
the river. 

After‘this difpofition,' he pafil*d # tb rough the feveral divifions of his 
troops, urging them to call to mind their former bravery ami luccefs, and 
to defend themfelves, and his dominions, from Roman covetoufnels •, told 
them, that they were going to engage with thofe whom they had before 
vanquilhed, and*cqnftrained to pais under the yoke, cowards who had only 
changed their General, not their hearts. He added, that he had taken all 
the precautions of a provident General to fecure to them the victory; that 
they had the advantage of the ground, furpafled the enemy in number, 
and were better foldicrs* While the King was thus encouraging his men, 
and inftrudling them to^keep themfelves ready to fall on, Metellus , who as 
yet knew nothing of the enemy, was coming with his legions down the 
mountain. Whert he firft deferied Jugurtha's army in ambuih, he knew 
not what to make of the unufual appearance; for the objefts were not 
diilind, yet the trees and buihes did not fuificiently conceal the Ntimi- 
dians and their liorfes. iM^as not long before he difcovered the King’s 
ftratagem ; whertupon he made a halt, ’and changed the difpofition of His 
troops, ftrengthening that fide Whicli was next the enemy, and then 
marched down into the plain. Perceiving that the Numidians did not 
ftir from their poll, and fearing left his army flyisld be diftrefied by thirft, 
in a parched and barren foil, he fent,forward Rutilius, one of his Lieu¬ 
tenants, with fome light cohorts, and a part ot the cavalry, to mark out a 
camp near the river •, for he imagined that the Numidians would retard his 
march by frequent attacks, and frnce they durft not venture a pitched 
battle, attempt to weary out his men with labour and thirft. l ie then 
moved 04 (lowly. Jugyrtha no fooner perceived that the rear of the Ro- 
mans\a.& palled his front, than he detached two thoufand foot to poflefs 
themfelves of that part of the mountain by which the Roman army had 
sJefcended, that it lhight not ferve for a place of retreat to them, in cafe 
they were routed’. This done, he founded a charge, anti* attacking them in 
the rear, and •on both flanks, at the fame inftant, threw them into fome 
diforder. The efforts of thofe who made the (touted oppofition were eluded 
by the manner in which the Numidians fought, by whofe miflive weapons 
they were wounded, while unable to bring them to a clofe engagement. 

F Jf Jugurtha's cavalry, whenever they were prelfed, *lid not retire in a 
body, or to any pne place, but difperfed themfelves as widely as poflible, 

/ , F 2 and 
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and, if the Reman did the like, in order to purfue them, the Numidians 
i urned fhort upon the purfuers, and, being the more numerous, were fure 
to have the advantage. Ami when, to fliun the vengeful fury of their 
enemies, the hill teemed to olFer them a more fee u re rev re at than the plain,- 
their horfes couldeafily make their way through the thickets, while the horfes 
of the Homan, not being uled to that work, were not able to follow them. 

•Jugurtba and Metellus (hewed themfelves, on this ocyafiort, to be able 
Generals, and the victory was Jong contefted between them. 'Me Hellas's 
ioldicrs were better than thole of the King, but the King had the advan¬ 
tage in numbers, and in fituation. The Romans being aware that .they had 
no retreat, and that they could not buing the enemy to a clofe engagement, 
found it neceftiiry, elpecially as the night was coming on, to force them, if 
poflible, in their poll on the -hill. * Exerting their utmoft ftr^ngth and 
bravery in this attempt, they Succeeded •, yet few' of thq Numidians w'ere 
(lain, which w r as owing to their fwiftnefs, and the Romans beihg unac¬ 
quainted with the country. t 

During this conflict:, Bomilcar , to whom (as was before oblerved) the 
King had given the command of the elephants, and a part of the infantry, 
had, at a dsftance, followed Rutilius, whom the Conful had lent before to 
mark out a camp near the river : and, when the Numidian , having learnt, 
by his fcouts, that Rutilius was encamped, heard the fhouts of the two ar¬ 
mies that were engaged, imagining that perhaps Rutilius would return to 
the afliftance of his General, he extended his troops in fuch a manner as he 
thought was necelfary to intercept him, and, in that difpofition, advanced 
towards the Roman camp. The Romans , though furprifed at his fudden ap¬ 
pearance, drew themfelves up in orde£ fo expeditioufly as to be ready to 
receive the charge, which the'y did with great refolution. The battle did 
not laft longer than while the Numidians had hope in their elephants ; and 
finding thefe beafts, by reafon of the trees and bufhes that hampered them, 
become wholly unferviceable, they threw down their arms and fled, efcap- 
ing by favour of the night. Four of the elephants were taken •, the reft, 
forty in number, were killed. After this victory, the vi£tors,uneafy becaufe 
Metellus had ftayed longer than they expefted, advanced in good order, 
to feek him. He, in the mean time, was marching towards the river, and, 
it being dark, the two parties, on their approach* miftook each other for 
the enemy. A battle would have enfued, if fome hortemen, detached to 
get intelligence, had not difeovered the truth. 

Metellus continued four days in the fame camp, and thence fent out 
fpies to learn what was beedme of Jugurtha, how he was employed, whe¬ 
ther he was ftill mafter of an army, and how he bore his defeat. 

The King had retired into places difficult of accefs, and was there col- 
letting a more numerous army than he had before; but chiefly of hufband- 
men and peafants •, for after a defeat none of the Numidians follow the 
King except his horfe guards, but each man retires whither his incl'n..- 

iions 
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tions lead him ; nor does this bring any ftain upon their honour, it being 
the cuftom of the nation. 

Metellus perceiving, by this account, that the King’s fpirit was not yet 
broken by his defeats, and confidering that it was impoifiblc to force him 
to fight but upon his own terms, and that the Romans loft more men by a 
victory, than the JAumidians by being vanquifiied, refolved to change his 
manner of carrying on the war. He led his forces into the moft ferule 
parts, of the country, laid waftc the lands, burnt many ii nail towns and 
tallies, put all the youth able to bear arms to the fvvord, and gave up every 
thing elfe as a prey to hisjoldiers. This proceeding fpread fiuch an univerfial 
terror, that great numbers of the Inhabitants fubmitted to tlie Romans, gave 
hollagcs, and fupplied the army with corn* and other ncceflaries in abun¬ 
dance. parrifions alfio were readily received wherever Metellus thought fit 
to place them. By thefie meafures fugurtha found himfelf more diftrefled 
fhan by the defeat he had lately fiuffered, being now obliged to purlue 
an enemy, on tire avoiding of whom he had once built his whole hope of 
fafety. However, he did not purfue with his whole foref, becaulc he 
would not, on any terms, hazard a general engagement; but, caufing the 
main llrength of his army to keep together in a proper fituation, he, by 
private roads, and ii% the night, attended tire motions of Metellus with a 
chofen body of horfe, and, falling fuddenly on forne parties of Roman iol- 
diers that had roamed from the army, and were llroiling about the coun¬ 
try, flew a great number of them, and took many priibners •, nor did a 
Angle man efcape unhurt. After which, he, according to the African me¬ 
thod of making war, agii^clifappeared 1 . 

In the mean time, the news of the ConfuFs progrefs had caufed a mighty 
joy at Rome •, Metellus was the ^reat fubjcxft of popular applaufe. “ He 
“ had conducted himfelf and his army after the old Roman manner; by 
“ refolute bravery he had gained a victory <\v<*r enemies who had the ad- 
“ vantage of the ground ; he had poflefied himfelf of their country •, and 
“ had driven Jugurtka (elated by the bafe and daftardly behaviour of 
“ Aulus) to feek a refuge in wilds and delerts.” For all thefe favours of 
heaven, the Senate decreed thanklgiving to the immortal gods •, and, 
when the confular fafees were transferred to Serv. Sulpitius Galba and 71 f. 

Aurelias Scaurus , for the new year, the Scnatetontinued Metellus in his com- t- 
mand of the army, with the title of Proconful. The honours done to the 1 io7 11 ' 
gigrit of this General made him more eager than ever to compleat his glory 344 t-'onf. 
by a final viblory : yet all" his marches and motions were vfrith the utmoil 
caution. That he might fpread more widely thc^terror of the Roman 
arms, he divided the troops between himfelf and Marius ; the two leaders 

» This year M. JSmiliuj Scaurus and Li- Tribunes of the Commons threatened to j ut 
•vius Drufus were Cenfors. Livius dying, him in prifon, if he did not obey. Plut. in 
'the Taw required thyit Scaurus fhould abdi- Pom. p. 276. 

cate ; yet he refufcd to do it, till fome of the 

• ■ marching 
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marching and encamping feparately, yet not at two great a didance to be 
able to fuccour each other on occalion. 

’ ''jugurtba , by fudden irruptions and frequent attacks, kept the Roman 
legions in continual alarm, and yet found means to avoid a battle : which 
Mctcllus having, for feme time, experienced, he refolved to lay fiege to 
Zama , aconfulerable town, and of great llrength, in hopes that the King 
wbultl lead his army thither to relieve it. The King, receiving early notice 
of the Proconiul’s defign, got to Zama before him, and ftrengthetted the 
garrifon with a body of deferters, promifing the inhabitants at the fame 
time that he would haften to their fuccour. And,' accordingly, w'hile Me¬ 
te!//is was bufy in an a (fault upon the town, and thefoldiers, whom he had 
appointed to guard his camp, were negligently beholding the adion, the 
fii/md/an appeared on a fudden; and forced his way into the camp by one 
of the gates. The Conful, upon notice, difpatched all the Roman.cavalry, 
and, loon after, Marius with the infantry of the allies^ to repel the ene¬ 
my ; and the King did not long abide the charge, but retired to a place of 
lecurity. Next day Mctcllus having polled all his horfe on that fide of 
his camp which Jugurtba had a (faulted, renewed his attacks on Zama. 
The Numidihn appeared again, fell fuddenly upon the Roman cavalry, 
and put tire foremoll ranks into diforder. As lie “had mixed fome foot 
with his horfe, his troops Hood firmly to the charge, and the engagement 
was long and obilinate. Mctcllus finding, after fome time, that he could 
neither take the town, nor force Jugurtba to a pitched battle, thought 
proper to raife the fiege ; and, the feafon being, far advanced, he retired 
into that part of the Roman province which lay neared to Numidia , 
and there palled the winter. But he did not fpend it in idlenefs •, for 
lince the way of arms had not fucceeded to his mind, he applied him- 
lelf to dcllroy the King b t v the treachery of his own friends. To this 
end, having contrived to di%w Bomilcar ( Jugurtba's chief favourite be¬ 
fore fpoken of) to a private conference, he folemnly promifed him that the 
Senate (hould grant him pardon, and the poffellion of all his effeds, if he 
would deliver up the King either alive or dead. ' It is laid that Bomilcar was 
cafily prevailed upon; becaufe he feared, led, if a peace with Rome were 
concluded, he lhould be given up to punilhment for the murder 9/ Maf- 
fi-va. Yet it would feem that he made fome fcruple. to aflaffinate hifc 
mader: for, at this time, he only endeavoured to perfuade him to a vo¬ 
luntary furrendry, exhorting him to take pity upon himfelf, his children, 
and his fubjeds, and to confider that he had fufficiently tried his fortune; 
that his kingdom was'now much weakened; that the Nutnidiatu had long 
fullered all the calamities of war, and might confult their own faifety, if he 
negleded it. At lad Jugurtba. confentcd to fend Ambaffadors to the Pro- 
conful, with an offer to fubmit to whatever conditions of peace he lhould 
think lit to prdcribe him. Mctcllus , by the advice of hist council, firftor-* 
dcred him to pay 200,‘ooo pounds weight of filver, to deliver tip all hi,| 
7 elephants. 
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elephants, and a certain quantity of arms and horfes ; all which he exe¬ 
cuted punctually. The Rroconful then demanded that he fhouhl yield up 
the defer cers a . Jugurtha obeyed in this alio, and gave up the much greater 
part of them ; lbme’few, in the beginning of tl'.e negotiator, had ekaped 
to Bocchus King of Mauritania. But when, lalcty, the Numidiaa v.u 
ordered to repair fo Tijidium, there to receive further directions, he began 
to hefitate, Conieious of his crimes, and fearing left their due punilhmenc 
w,r. approaching, he fpent leveral days without having power to come to 
any relolution. At length, the terrible appreheniion of being precipitated 
from the'height, of Royalty, to the low condition of a Slave, determined 
him to try once more the chance of vAr. 

Sallust reports, that, about this time, Caius Marius, being in 
winter-quarters at Utica , and having offered certain facriiices to the 
Gods, was told by a Diviner [an Harufpcx ,J that great and wonderful favours 
tb him were prognojlicated in the entrails of the victims ■, and he mi dot, 
therefore , boldly , purfue ivbatever defigns he had formed, fecure of fuccefs by 
the protettiofl and ajfifiance of the heavenly powers. The hiltorian adds, that 
Marius had, before this, been feized with an ardent delire of the Con- 
l'ulfhip b , and that, excepting a noble birth, he had, in truth, fcvery quali¬ 
fication requifite for rifmg to that high ftation •, induftry, probity, great 
military /kill ; in the field , the high and daring fpirit of a warrior in the 
city , moderation, the difpofition and deportment proper to civil life. Supe¬ 
rior and infenfible to all the allurements of riches and fenfuality , he thirfted 
after glory alone. And fit.. well had he behaved himfelf in the feveral offices 
through which he* hadpajfed, aJ to be always thought , by thofe who remarked 
his conduct, to deferve a higher fiction than iphat he actually filled. Yet, as 
worthy a man as Marius was till this Time c (for Ambition hurried 

him, 

fallen into, ofprefacing their account of a man s 
atlions with giving his character, either 
as drawn by former ’writers, or as it refu!ted to 
thenfelves, from a furvey of all they knew of 
his conduit, be not an unfair practice ? Unfair, 
femetimes opritb regard to the per Jin, whofe ac¬ 
tions they are going to relate ; always unfair 
with regard to the reader : Becauj'e Juchpaint¬ 
ings will naturally prevent his making a free 
ufe of his own judgment, and may oj'tentimes 
mifiead him f It is a trite tbfervation, that, 
in point t>f moral bghaviour, no man is moie 
unlike to another, than one and the lame 
man has been to himfelf, in different pciiods 
of his life : And yet, if, before we read the 
hiftory of a warrior or a ftatefinan, we are 
imprefled with a very difadvantageous opi¬ 
nion of the turn a^id difpofition of his heart, 
WC ihall be apt, without any other reafon, to 

impute.- 


1 According to a fragment of Appian, thefe 
deferters were Thracians and Ligurians. The 
fame author adds, that Metellus c^uled the 
hands of fome of them to be cut off; and that, 
by his orders, the tell were fixed in the ground, 
up to the middle, then wounded and tor¬ 
mented by*the foldiers with darts and arrows, 
and then burnt while they were yet alive. 
Jpp. in Fragm. lib. viii. 
f k* ft was feven years fence he had been Prae¬ 
tor j whereas the ljw required but three years 
interval between the Praitorlhjp and the Con- 
fulate. Cic de'Offic. 1 . iii. c. 20. 

* Tamen is ad id locorum tab's Vir (rum 
pojiea ambitionsprteceps datus, eji, &C.) I Ihall 
here take the liberty to offer to the Reader’s 
cgpfideration the following Queflion, which the 
prefent cafe fuggefts, ^whether the practice, 
<wlUb fome bifioriqnt, of great name, have 
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him, afterwards, into flrange excefles), he had not hitherto ventured to 
Hand tor the Con fulfil ip ; the Nobility having for a long time, appro¬ 
priated 


impute to unworthy motive? all his public 
actions, in cvciy lingo of his life ; in which 
cfnfure it is ten to one that we err widely. 

Ami fo likevvife, if the charaiter be greatly 
to the advantage of the perfon charaoerifed, 
this will incline us to overlook, or to conilrue 
favourably, or, at lead, to feek fome covering 
to palliate, his very wort! aftions, aftions of 
baienels the moltlhameful and inexcuthblc. 

Of each of thefe confequcnces of Cba- 
rad'er-drawing, 1 lhall give an iultancfj 
1 ’i.utasoi, by introducing his account 
of Marius’s life and aftions, with a very 
o lious C.'/wer/wof him, (fitch as he, indeed, 
delirvcd in hi*laft years) has milled (as 1 
’ Sre Hilt, conceive) certain # modern writers of Ro»:an 
Horn. by bijtery, to apply that charafter to the whole 
th.- J.-Iints C ohJu;I of Mrrius from his very firlt cn- 
V itrntiand tiance i n to the world at 17 years of age. 
Kouille, // connu t jamais (fays the ingtnioM 
f hT Cte" f Continuatorof Mr.Rollin’sRomanhiftbry) 
tr't Tout kes loix de la droiture, de lafranchife, de la re- 
tx. p. 177 connei/fasne, des quo fa fortune, ou lexecution 
de Jcs pi ojets s’y trcwva hUnJjee. C’ejl un 
homme qui n’eul qu one pafjion, t’envie de s’ag- 
grandir, mais qui tie fe ft jamais un jirupqle 
ii'ytoutfacrifier. Ce fut cette ambi cion 
CJU I Lli TIRADE LA CHARRUE pOUr iuifairt 
prendre la prafffion des ctnnes, par laquelle il 
if VtJ. tfpera pouvorr delever. 11 fit fs premieres f 
lupr. i'. camfagnes an fiige do Numance Jous Siigion 
lo. Note /’ Africain, &c. 

K-tra-rs The Continuator has this from the Greek 
I’Ut. iom. Biographer, wholeteilimonyconcerningM a- 
Vid'' lb tr' RIUS ’ when 7 ubcuc of the Commons, helikc- 
t *’ wife adopts a few pages after. Marius — 

‘ ’ SE FIT EGALEMENTEST1MER DES DEUX 

PARTIS.COMMENECHERCH AN f A?t. AIRE 
NIAUXUNS, N1AUXAUTRES, MWSEK- 
VISEAGEANT VSKJlIEMhNT LSlIlEN PuB- 
1.1C. , 

Thefe two pall'ages mull furely appear not 
to be very confident; but this, 1 tlvnk, they 
will ierve to evince, That an Hilloran, by 
Clara ‘ter-drawing, at the entrance of his work, 
may, lometimes, bring even himf.lf into in¬ 
conveniences. 

PLtar.h, indeed, feems not to have been 
dlfpoled to dojullice to the charafter of Ma¬ 
rius. I’eihaps, the rcu|h foldier’s total ne- 
2loci of Oral literature, and his declared con¬ 


tempt of the Creek language, may have bi¬ 
ased the mind andptn of the Greek philofo- 
pher and hillorian mofe Itrongly thaii he hint- 
lelf was aware of. 

“ If he could have been perfumed,” fays 
Plutarch (in the introduflion to his life of 
Marius) to pay his devotion* to the Gre- 
J “ cian Mufes and Grac es, “lie would not, after 
“ bearing fo many honourable offices, and 
, pei l'orming lb many glorious exploi ts, have 
given the reins to implacable anger, ill- 
timed ambition, aqd infatiable avarice ; 
pafiions which carried him to the commil- 
lion of luch horrible injuflices and cruel¬ 
ties, as rendered h : m, .in his old age, both 
“ infamous and milcrable.” <■ ' ’ 

[By the way^ we are not bound to reckon 
this among the moft judicious of Plutarch's 
refleflions, feeipg, by his own account, S v 1. - 
L A, who did facrilice to the Mufes and Graces, 
had more vices than Marius, and furpaffed 
him in cruelty]. 

Our Biographer intimates to us, that Me- 
telluslaid the foundation of Marius’s for¬ 
tune, by appointing him to be one of his 
Lieutenants, and that Marius behaved him- 
felf ungratefully towards his Genera), from the 
very day they landed in Africa. 

Now, in the firlt place, how can this Lieu¬ 
tenancy be laid, with any propriety, to be the 
foundation of M arius’s fortune, who had, al¬ 
ready been raifed to the Trilmnejhip of the 
Commons, and, after that, to the Pra-torfleip, 
and was, at this time, eiieemed the belt Sol¬ 
dier in the Commonwealth ? 

And, in the next place, though we find, 
that M a R1 u s’s Lieutenancy proved an imme¬ 
diate Hep to ih^Conful/hip , Does jf anywhere 
appear, that thi 3 was the intention of* Mi- 
t eli. us ? Did he mean fo great a benefit to 
Marius? No, the contraiy is evident; So 
that no gratitude was due from Marius.- 
Met ell us, as to a parfon, to whom he 
owed either the foundation of, his fortune, or 
the means of riling to the Confullliip. 

“ Marius,” fays Plutarch, “ did not 
“ confider hijnfelf as obliged to the Con fid 
“ for the honourable poll of Lieutenant, but 
“ to Fortune only, „who was now plcafed 10 
“ favour him with a fine oppoitunity o 'difi 
“ playing his abilities, and, thereby, rifilgto 

“ the 
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{mated the office to themfelvesj juft as if, by Law, they had an exclufive v.r. 6+ s 
right to it •, handing it from one to another, and looking upon every C 7 I “‘ 


“ the bigheft dignities in the State. He dif- 
11 dained to do any thing for the glory of his 
" Generalj but, f nail his aiitons^ had a 
“ view to bit pzvn gfyry, and to that alone.. In 
“ this view ne, on every occalion, gave fig- 
“ nit prbofs of his courage ; and, as he ne- 
“ ver declined any great an 4 important en- 
“ terprifa, through fear of the difficulties 
“ and dangers which attended it; fo he never,* 
“ through yride, difdained to charge himfelf 
“ with the execution of the moil inconfider-, 
“ able. Stirpaffing all the other outers in 
“ forefight and military /kill, he vied with 
y the common foldiers in temperance and in 
" patient enduring ofhardflvips aRd fatigue; 
“ chufing io eat and lodge no better than 
“ they; and,*whenever a camp was to be 
“ fortified, mixing among .them, and put- 
“ ting his hand to the work: by which 
“ means he not only gained their attentions, 
“ but made them content and chearful in 
“ the performance of duty. For the Ro- 
“ man foldiers were much better pleafed, 
“ when a commander condefcended to fliare 
“ their labours, than when he indulged them 
“ in floth and idlenefs.” 

How to reconcile*this condud of Marius 
with his difdaining to do any thing for the pro¬ 
motion of MetillusV glory, feems to be 
fomewhat difficult: Became certain itis, that, 
by whatever pajjions Marius might be fe- 
cretly animated, he well knew, that he could 
do no exploit under the dh*£tion and aufpices 
of his General; but what would redound to 
the credit of his General : and it is not to 
be doubted, that Metellus’s prinlipal view, 
when he chofe Marius for his Lieutenant, 
was the advancement of his own honour, to 
which he* thought the exeqiplarv behaviour 
of Marius, and hi* diftinguilheu talents for 
military aflairs, would be greatly inflrumcn- 
ta^.and, in this, he ipas not dilappointed. 

" Nor' is theft any ffiadow of pioof, that 
Ma r ru s, from the time of bis landing in Af¬ 
rica, had malevolent * dijhoftions^ towards bis 
General. If he had fucb difpofitions, he kept 
them concealed fromMrrsLtus; or, if not, 
Sallust was perfedly ignorant of this par¬ 
ticular, when he Wrote the Jururtbine In or : 
ftr.this Hiftorian, having relawd how Jugur- 
thii furprifed the Roman camp, and forced 

7 voL.m. • 
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his way into it, whilfi Mptellus was em¬ 
ployed in die attack of td.ama (die fiegc of 
which place he did not undertake ’till dm 
fecond year of his command, and towards*the 
end of the campaign) tells us, that the Pro- 
confdl, when he detached Marius, with the 
auxiliaries, to recover the camp (from which 
die guard in their confternanon had fled) 

“ coiyured him, with tears in his eyes, by 
" their Friendship, and by his regard for 
“ his country, not to fu/Fer a fpot on the 
“ honour of her viftorious army to remain, 

“ nor the enemy to efcape with impunity.” 

Evntque, lacrumatts, per amicitiam, per 
“ one Rentpublieam, ohfetrat, ne foam contnme- 
“ litun remanere in exercitu %>i8ore, neve hofies 
“ imdtcs ahire finat." 

It does not appear, that Ma reus, when 
Lieutenant to METEi.Lus,*adled otherwife 
than as a brave and able officer, zealous for the 
fervke of his Country, and the honour of his 
General; nor that he had a more inordinate 
ambition, than even the moft Honest of the 
Nobles, his cotemporaries. He was now 4.8 
years old, had maintained a condud hitheito 
unexceptionable, and, having been Pr<etor 
{evenfyears before, had a legal right to ftand 
for the Confuljhtp. Sallust, in his account 
of M A r 1 u s , has marked the firfl fteps by which 
this famous Roman deviated from the path of 
virtue into .that of the moft enormous wic- 
kednefs ;*and has plainly told us the temp¬ 
tation, die provocation, by which he was re¬ 
duced. 

It was Metbllus’s contemptuous treat¬ 
ment of him, that kindled thofe paffions of 
relentment and revenge, with which he after¬ 
wards flamed. A brave man, and of fuperior 
luftre in that branch of merit which was moft 
efteemed at Mime, is it any wonder that he 
did not cafify brook the haughty injuftice of a 
Grandee, to whole fucceffej in war, during 
two years, he. had remarkably contributed, 
and who, yetfijfcfajled, and infulted'him, for 
not being nobly fJom f • See Ca- 

The infolence of the Nobles, and their vio- trou, tom. 
lation of thofe laws of equality which had xiv. p. 39. 
been tlie fource of Roman greatnefs, may 
juftly be conftdeied as the occafional caufe of 
all thole mifehiefs which Marius brought 
upon his country.* 

G I come 
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Y.R. New Man, how ditlmgnifhed foever by his merit, as a prephane perfon, 
Kcf j o ^ lu ‘ unqualified for admiffion to that /acred honour. But now, the pie vailing 
3+4 d’r.f. paffion 


I come now to give an infiance of the in¬ 
convenient confequcncc of Charcilcr-drmv- 
' n S\ w k en it b to the advantage of the perfon 
chara&erifed. 

Tom. ix. The Continuator of M. Pcllirf s Rpman 
P- 1 S l - Hipry, when he firil fpeaks of Metfllus, 
makes no fcruple to fay,—“ Tins Consul 

“ HAD ALL,THE 'Qb ALlTt ES ‘ T H AT CAN 
‘ RENDER A.tUK ESTIMABLE J C‘ Copjul 
“ a-voi't tout ce qni piut rendre itn hhmme ejti- 
“ enable.” Yet, not many pages 'after, we 
find that Mrtellus had folitHe fenft of 
honour, as to tRink limfclf at liberty fo tje 
any means by 'which he ought acquire the glo¬ 
ry of fuccefsfully terminating the war, com- 
p. 268. mi tied to llis concfu#.lTprit fes quarters 
“ d,’ hyvertlans la Province Rortuine, Rpdr- 
“ t el rid laftumidic. ; I1 ne doftna pasce tenw 
“ Jka I’oifivetdet aux deficcs, cortme fai- 
“ fojent fouvent fos autre’s Gencraux : et’ne 
“ per hint point vud 'dfc' 'Jv.gurtha, il dreffa 
“ 4e nouvelles batteries pour parvinir a firiir 
“ la guerre. 1 Il feroit vraiment louablc, .s’il 
•* n’cut employe que dES VOies d’KONEUR. 
“ Mate nous aniens -vu " qu 11. n’etotT pas 
“ SCRVPULHUX SUR err AlTICLE, 

" Tout moyen lu; etoit bon pour* 

“ REUSSIR.” " . 

This is fa id on account of the Proconful’s 
fecretly praidfmg with B'omilcar, the King’s 
chief confident, to deliver up his rfiygl mam 
alive or dead into the hands of his enemies / " 
ou this condition,' MutEM-us promifa die 
felon, that the Senate Stall not only pardon 
the'murder he hid committed at Rome, bat 
confirm him in the poffeffion of his who!* 1 
fortune. 

When the ingenious Writer ftys, Ncut 
anions ‘tiu Nil n’etoit pas Jcrupuleux , &c. lie 
refer/ to Mbtellus’s former tampering, for 
the fame purpeft, with every one of the m.-t- 
riy Amlajfadhrs, vfooin Jugurtha, from time 
to time, had fent to Ititft, with offers of fub- 
Tom ix, million. Il fuutd fes Deputes, eft les Intrete- 
P- ‘55 nunt t.hacun in particular \ It Its trouniant ajjiz 

dsfpcfes a ce /til pithed ta "a eux, il leur prepo- 
fti el ‘visit a bout dt leur perfuad.tr, de s’engager 
a hi livrer Jugurtha ulf 0 u moth. Conduite 
per genewife, tl qui pnu 'vc que tneh/e L,ES ■ 
PLUS' G £ nS 15 E BlEN DU Tj-MS OU NCtUS 
KN SOMMES SE RESSENT01ENT DU DEPE--' 


rissemetjt dEs mocurs. Mdtellus, 
peer ttdessx lOiavrir Jon'fen fait at public a as 
DtpnttS’ tire repanje favorable, IS leur doom 
lieu d'cnpretctiir leur MrCtte darter de bonne, tf- 
perhnccs. 

May we hot here apply to Meteli.us j\« off 
himfclf, the cerabre which Cicfro paries 1 1.1.20. 
on .Marius for having falufflniatrd Mi.- 
Vellus f Poffumusne Mar re m no run / c- 
num judicare ? —Explica, atque excute 
sutt'lligcndam ttiam, at videas, cjii.t fit in 
ea, fpetsies, forma, et notio vnu bom. 

Cadit ergo iff v 1Ru m sAtm mentjri e/rol - 
menti cam A ? v,y bth.l prefeih sorsi.s. 

Eft erg o ulla rei tishti, aut com.rgdunt vlUn 
turn exfetemhm, tit viri Jioni afplendm-m 
If 1 nornn ain'ttas ? QtllD EST, quod affirm 
tantum utililas ijit., fuite’dieittir, pojf.t, qiipi;- 
tbm aufetre, Ji nONi viri rtoven eripucrit ? 
fideajufitiunique lletraxcrit ? Bftid eitim i-rte- 
reft. ulrunl et; mtninc fc, quis eerrvertat in / il- 
luam, 'an in hominisfigtda imniunitatcm gec.it 
Itellu# ? 

It htay not perhaps be improper,-on die 
prelerit occafion, to add to this pafiage f. om 
Cicero’s Ofiices, fome few of the many tilings 
which he elfewhcre fpeaks*in commendation of 
Ma*ius, 

—Caium Murium 'vidimus, qnimikifccun - Paradox 1. 
dis in rebus urtus ex fortv.natis komimbta : in 
adverfs, unuS fx jWthis <viris t lidcbctui, quo 
btatiut efft tnbttalr’iiimlpbteft. Kepis, Infant , 
ncfcis.qur.ntas vireis birtus habeat, nomtn tan¬ 
tum <virlutis tfurptss i quid ipfa •Valeiit,iinoras— 

—dhatry aliquot! gra-viorem f cjnfianlio- Onr. pro 
rc'111 ? prttflanthrem ’virtute,jrudeht'ia, reli- Hall,. 20 . 
gione, rrquitute [C; Mario ?] 

. —Pudicftiam cum ctlfcrct niiliti frilumy Oral, pro 
militaris , inexefcittiC.% 1 arii, v itop ?n quvs Mi 1 . 3. 
ejus 'imPEratorts : "mterfUlits ab to eft , 
cui mint ajfertitif .** Ftscefi. gtfktfrdus adoltf- 
cens peritulopY, quam pApeti tun iter nsahA..^. 

Atqiii hunt' JLCE v’i.r suma^us, feeler/ flu- 
tum, pcricido libcra-vit 

Plutarch tells us, that Max tils not only 
ahjhlvc'd die youngYli^i,, bat, with his own 
hands, crowned .Rim as a viiflor. Bat what 
the Bfogfapher atfds is remafkahle, mid furc- 
ly dlfooyeis an nnrpafonable pie'udice igahift 
Marius, llc.nre.stx [1 u'.e M. Darter’s Trai: - 
fiction] s'llcti-iit-JaeriftS'tiinftJhrtpteprefang i c ' 

la 
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|)aflion of MaRi^s feeing foothed and encouraged by the Diviner’s predic- V 
-tion, he confidently fequefted, of his General, permiftion to go to Rome , Krf ,„£" f ‘ 

there h+ «. one. 


la virtu, tt a (a fageJRii et ncfl a faprofrt #«-. Mkttvts in point of Mural eharadpr f None, 
bitton, et aju vutt dintcrct. •iso ijfcewifc, , m^-fcrUiniy. Mefdhts, if he committed 
when Father Cation has related how Jugur- fewer crimes than Matiut, was not, for that 
tin furprifed the Roman erthip while the Ge- reafon, more virtuous than He. They hid 
ncral (vas»makiRg an aflault upoh Zama, he neiflilr of them any fpark of real Virtue, 
thus proceeds: “ Metellns, tout octupt du font But let PS fuppofe, as Plutm cb feems to do, • 
“ de Jon ettaque, tiapprtt qncniei fiiiard^ de that it w» pojSthle for the old Romans to un- 
“ft 1 camp , fa Jigmthcsj avoit pent ire. An dertalcf ; anU perform great fictions, from a 
“ l' infant il depute Matins, ante toute fa ca- \>f Jttflitt, and 4 rtgtird to PuWte Good ; 

“ vakne de fon arm.it, pour tntbafer I’initeml ., or, in other.'Words, that they were capable Of 
“ Ne fouffros pas,” leu dit tl, lee larmb 0 “x <Virt|Jfe: How does it appear, from any thing, 
) r u\, [The good Fajjitr omits per amicitum recorded of Metellus, that he had more virtue 
peique Rtmpublicam •vbfccrat *] “ que le than Marius ? 

“ Numide puiffe fe van ter d'avoir ete plus If, to" imithtron of feme writers, we were 
“ heureux *a noui (urprendre, quo nous .i to begin the hiftory of this atoms of thd» Afc- 
“ foiccr Zan*.” Marius but iga*,d a tellus with ■thqfCharacter of him* fuqh as he 
“ s\ proi*re oloire.— it, Voer «u son feeijis,, by his Cendqd, to have really defer- 
“ honnfur l’afteu f. Thus wc fee, ted, it \ybuld be to this effect ■ 

that, according to thefc Waiters, MaKius That he was haughty and infoiont, defoi- 
never d.d a virtuous a&ion, never did what fibg all merit irf men, who were not of his 
w as right from a r gfit motive, And th s oyyn rank and hi oh birth- Tliat he was clofely 
indeed is exprefly (aid by Plutarch,— of ccmr.etW with tile tiovtjl, and imploycd his 
pour bienpger dcsp’us belles dftievs del himtms, influence to fupport them in rlieirufetpatioin 
if nefaut Usnonfiderer nipur ellcsterns, ni par on the .rights <st thi people. That, though 
la pi qu’ils out em, ni par la htnmrt qu'ilt not to bocorni^t^wufeif, by pitnuy, he was 
out uttsres a Luis auteurs, man J'eUeMept par a fait rr end. to thole fy/pp men who tool: 
let "o'fs qin let out pndmtet, il eft ccriatn^ue bribes ri dm a foreign enemy. 
w i.rs Krtloits dc Pyrrhus ni cet/x at Tlf.it, to acquire the glory of fubduifig 
Marios, nb mfritEnt'DKs orai&ihs that enemy, when he Was General of the Re - 
LouAKpEs, dks.titues de c£ quisti'iiT ; mini arm^, die did notfcrugle toemploy apv 
scut Ets FAiiiE l ou er ,jt vtuxJnr,afn { means, cvenjhe bafeftand jnoft odious; a»d 
mo nr ju.iF p honijiete, jf m eJiJ’anie tliat, when he had opportunities of fehjng 
dn grand's alt tons. 11 rfj a que hs t raven* his corn try, by weakening the enemy,'tie 
entnprts pcttr t a Justice, et pour hi oiiiit negledcd his duty oat of private pique a»d 
dls HUMMis qin Jcient veritabbnent leu able t. envy. 

Or CE n’a jamais El e Lii^y i dePprbus, I fay, IIow greatly would til's charader, 
»r DE Marius. Vun et Va-itre n'ent ja»ais prcvmui’v given, diininilh our admiration ot 

rttn fait q/<e pour fatisfeite Jem am bit ro n tbeje parts cf bis otmduB, on account ofwhTbh 

partIcueiere, tt four rewplir' ce desir he be us a good name in hiftory, and is, »t 

insatiable D£ Uloire qjji les d*vo- , this d*y, • fpoken of, as a man of real and <|i- 
rcxjx. ^ , ftinguiflied merit ? The pasticulan, I mean, 

■ ‘M. Rchn, in -the Preface to his fecond ftre , 

volume of Romad Hiftory, fays the fame of i. That he fteadjly refufed the oath prefied 
all the Romans, That VAatt''OM'ORv was updn the Senators by the Marian fettion, an 

le motif uni op e de burs plus belles atlms. oath which all the other honefi members, as 

Whether this notion be well founded I (hall well as the di (honed, meanly took, 
examine elfewherC ; at pretent let us fuppofe z. 1 hat he chofe K> go into exile rather 
it an indilputable truth : and tlien let us afk, tlian con me ice a civil war. 

Wh.it advantage could Metellus have' over 


G z 
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Y * R - 64 j. there to prefent himfelf a candidate for the Confular dignity. Mktellus, 
Bet i<^ r ' w h°» though pofleffed of many good qualities, had a mind tainted with 
344 Conf. the pride and haughtinefs common among the Nobles, pretended, at firft, 

' -to wonder at his Lieutenant’s projeft, and advifed hirfi, as out of friend- 

lhip, to be fatisfied with his condition, and not entertain any views above 
it* and having fententioufly intimated to him, That all things were not to 
he coveted by all men, exhorted him, carefully to avoid dfking of the Romon 
People , wibat they might with good reafon refufe him. But Marius; not- 
* withftanding this, and a great deal more to the lame effed, perfevering to 
folicit his difcharge, the Proconfol, at length; anfwered him'fharply, 
“ You need not be in fuch hade to go away; it will be time enough for 
“ you to ftand for the Confullhip, ydien my fon may be your collegue.” 
The fon, at this time, ferved under his father, and was about twenty years 
of age. , c 4 

Such contemptuous treatment, far from diverting Marius from his 

E urpofe, ferved only to make him mere eager in the purfoit of 1 it, and to 
indie in his bread: an inextinguifhable anger againft MetelLus. From 
this time^ putting himfelf wholly under the guidance of the word of 
counfellors, Ambition and Revenge , he feid and did every thing, which 
thofe paflions dictated to him. To the foldiers that were under his com¬ 
mand, in their.winter quarters, lie allowed uhufual liberty, relaxing the 
rigour of their difcipline, which, he had hitherto always enforced, by his 
own example, no lefs than by his authority. Amongd the Roman 
merchants (of whom there were great numbers at Utica) he feverely cen- 
fured his GcifefW’s condud, infintiating, that he was a vuin man, had the 
pride of a King, and, being too fond of Command, had protraded the war, 
without neceflity: and he boaded, that, were he himfelf intruded with only 
one half of the army, howpuld, in a few days, have Jugurtba in chains. 
The merchants lidened to this difqoqrfc the more readily, and thought it 
die more reafonable, becaufe they had differed, in their Commerce, by the 
Continuance of the war, and becaufe no mcafures feem expeditious enough 
to men who arc in great hade to be rich. * i- 
Not to negled any means by which his views might be promoted, he 
made court, even by flattery, to a poor unhappy Ifumidian, the # faculties 
of whofe mind were impaired by difeafe. His name was Gauda•, he was 
grandfpn of Mqfinijfa , and being a' ion of Moftanabal , was brother to 
Jugurtba , though by a different mother. King Micipfa , by his willrl;?d 


This Wa#» doubilefr, very laudable, efpe- 
ciaHy if thofe who jxopofo it to him could 
have lupported him: but it might be the 
eft'efl of mere regard for his own jweferva- 
tion, it not being likely that he and his 
friends would have got the better of Maritti, 


[By Che way, what fort 0 {JwneJt men were 
thoie, who, for the fake of his personal intereft, 
would have involved their country in a civil 
war l Mimmitfs, the 7 tibmu tf tie Cmmm, 
dchorted the people from ways of violence 
on amttch more weighty occauon. Vid.jupr.] 
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named this Gauda to be next in fucccflion to the crown, after his three Y R ' 6*s« 
immediate heirs. The craay man having been refufed by the Proconful, Btf j 0 t j hr ' 
certain honours, which could not be granted him without violating the 344 Com; 

Roman cuftoms, was grievoufly affronted. In the height of his difcontent, . .. 

Marius accofts him, “ What ? a man of regal dignity -and a man 

“ of fuch importance — - a grandfon of MasinisSa to be treated fo igno- 

“ minioufiy ? Demand farisfa&ion at Rome, for the infult you have fuffefed 
“ from the General. You may dependUupon my afliftance. Nothing 
“ could hinder your immediate pofleffion of the kingdom of Numidia, 

“ werz'Jugurtfia either killed or, taken prifoner -, and one of thefe would 
“ quickly be effected, if I were Cc/nl'ul, and intrufted with the command 
“ of the troops.” ^ 

By thde, and other fuch like m*ethod$, Marius engaged Gauda , the 
Rowan Knights; the Soldiers, and many of the Merchants (and the hope 
•of a fpeedy peace engaged Hill more) to write to their friends at Rome , 
inveighing agjinft Metbllus for his flow procedure in the war, and ex- 
prefling tnfeir earneft defires, that the condud: of it might be given to 
Marius. The concurrence of fo many perlons, in foliciting for his pro¬ 
motion, did him great honour and the times too feemed mtich to favour 
his pretenfions •, the Nobles having lately fullered a terrible overthrow 
by the Mamilian%* Law, and the Co^movs, in general, being now difpo- * V “ J * 
fed to raife New Men to the higheft dignities. upr ' P JO ' 

Though Jugugtha , by a fraudulent treaty, had been ftripped of a con- 
fiderable part of his treafura* his arms and his troops, yet he now, with 
great diligence** aflembled an army, .fortified the towns ,in his pofleffion, 
and endeavoured, by promifes* and threatenings, to bring over thofe 
which had revolted from him,. Metellus had put a garrifon into Vacca, 
one of the lareeft and richtft cities of Numidia , and had given the go¬ 
vernment of the place to T.Turpilius Silanus , an Italian , his particular 
friend, with whom he was conneded by the ties of hofpitality, fubfifting 
from father to fon. The chief men of the city, being gained by Jugur- 
tka , took the opportunity of a public feftival to invite the Governor, the 
Tribunes, and other officers of the garrifon, to feaft at their houfes. 

Each graft ftabbed his gueft, and then the inhabitants fell upon the Ro¬ 
man foldiers, and pift them all to the fword. Of all the Italians , Turpi - 
lias alone efcaped: whether this was owing to pity in his hoft, to com- 
pTtt, or to chance, is not dear *: but one thing (adds Sallujh) feeffis to ad¬ 
mit of no doubt, that, by whatfoever way he efcaped, he was a bafe and 
deteftable. wretch, feeing, in fo great a calamity (timidft a general mai- 
facre of his foldiers* countrymen, and friends) he could prefer an inglorious 
life t» unfullied honour. 

V ’ • 

Plutarch fay*, th* inhabitants of Facta fent Turpilhu away in&fety, bec.au fc of the lenity 

his got eminent. Plut. in Mar , 

Metetiue* 
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Metellus , the fecond day after his lofs of the town, recovered it by fur- 
prize, gave it up to be plundered, and put molt of the inhabitants to 
death ‘.—The Governor Turpilius, being brought to a trial, and making 
but a weak defence, the Council of War condemned him, and, as he was 
a Roman citizen with only the privileges of Latium , he differed the punifli- 
ment of being firft icourged, and then beheaded 

About the lame time, Bctnilcar , perceiving {hat Jugurtha had begun to 
fufpeft him, turned all his thoughts to prevent, by a timely murder of his 
mailer, the probable conlequences of that fufpicion,: and, the more ealily, 
to fucceed in the enterprize, he engaged, a Numidian Nobleman, named 
Nabdalfa , to be his allociate imit. Nabdalfa was . very rich and'very po¬ 
pular, and had \ifed to command a feparate army, for performing thole 
military operations, to which jugurtha, when happening eifhtr to be 
employed in others of greater importance, or to be fatigued with bnlincls, 
could not, in perfon, attend. Thefe two confpirators having fixed a day r 
for the ^fiaffination, Nabdalfa repaired to, the army, (at that time, polled 
in the midft of the Roman winter T quarters, to preferve the cotVntry from 
being pillaged.) Neverthelefs, through fear, he failed to keep his appoint¬ 
ment. Bomikar therefore fent a letter to him, reproaching,him with his 
negleft, and encouraging him to continue Heady in the relblution they had 
taken; for that Jugurtha would certainly be deftroyed; and the only 
queftion was, whether he Ihould perifh by the bravery of Metellus , or by 
theirs. When this letter arrived,, Nabdalfa was lying upon his bed, to take 
a little reft after fatigue. Having read and confidered ir, lie fell alleep. 
Soon after, a Numidian , who managed the General's private affairs, and 
was his favourite, and the confident of alUiis defigns, except the lull, en¬ 
tered the tent, and feeing a letter upon the pillow, took it up, read it, and 
then fled to Jugurtha. Nabdalfa , awaiting, milled his letter, and, being 
informed of his iervant’s flight, lent after him in all hafte, but to no ptir- 
pole. He bimfelf therefore went direftly to the King, allured him that he* 
intended to have difeovered the whole affair, had he not been prevented bp 
his fervant,. and, with tears, begged he might nut lie under the fufpicion of 
fo great a crime. Jugurtha , dilguifing his real thoughts, returned a mild 
anfwer ; an&.when he had ppt Bomilcar. , together with many of jjis art 
complices,, td death, continued his cliflimulation, fearing, Ihould he give 
* , . ' 

* u € % that the Reman General //«..appeared, Mcirius every'where braffTcffv 

put to death all the Senators of Face a. Jpp, that he badlodged in Mdtlkg s breath ijl'pry 
in Fragm. f f * that would pcrcetually torment him for ha- 

1 According to Plutarch, Marius fo irrita- ving killed his noft, ' * * 

ted the Council,agabft the aceufed, tJiatJl*- M, Daci^r that the innocence ob 

teIL/t, though , unwilling, could' not avoid Tm-pHius had not beett.dif£OV£rei],,whea,S4n. 
pronouncing fentence of death upon hint} lust wrote. * 
and when, afterwards, the imoccr.ce of Turpi- > 
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the reins to his revenge, he might thereby occafion an infurreCtion : but, ^ r ^'j. 
after this time, he had no repofc of mind by night or day. Fearing his 
own lubjeCts now, as much as he feared the Romans, he could not think j^Conf. 
himfclf lecure in any company. He had always a circumfpeCtive eye, was 
affrighted at every noile, and, not knowing where he could deep in fafety, 
was perpetually Jfiifting ids apartment, contrary to all regal decorum. 
Sometime^, ftartirtg £ut of his ileep, and fnatchingup his lword, he railed 
an alarm in the dead of night: fo near to»madnefs had the excels of his. 
fear reduced him. 

The Proconlyl, having received intelligence, by deferters, of the fate of 
BomUcar , applied himfelf to make pf-eparatfons for the war, juft as if it 
were now at its commencement: am] judging, that if, by an exertion of 
his authority, he detained his Lieutenant, »who never ceafed importuning 
him for k;ave to go. home, little benefit was to be expeCted from his prefence, 
he at length difmified him [about twelve days, fays Plutarch, before the 
election of»Con1pls.] The letter from Utica, and the public,haranges of 
the Tribune*, had fo prepofiefled the People of Rome in favour of Marius, 
that the reception he met with there fell nothing Ihort of his fanguine 
hopes: for the Comitia not only raifed him to the Confutlhip [with 
/.. Caffius Longinus ] bul voted him the command of the army in Numidia, V. R.64.5. 
though the' Senata had, already, by a decree, aftigned that province to Bef I ' 0 c 6 iir ' 
MeTKCLUS. , 3+5 Coaf. 

Marius„ whofe chief objeCt, now, was victory in the war againft Ju- - 

ourtha, immediately demanded of the Senate, reerdits for tile legions-, 
(ummoning, at the fame time, “all the braveft men of the Latin nation, to 
attend him : (with the moft of theft he was per ion ally acquainted, by their 
having ferved with him ; and of the reft there were few whofe characters 
he had not learned by common fame.) Many pt-n of the difeharged ve¬ 
terans *he prevailed upon, by the forte of perfuafion, to follow him in his 
African expedition : nor did he neglect to afk auxiliary troops, from the 
Kings and States in alliance with Rome. , 

The recruits, which the Confui demanded, were moft readily and 
chearfully voted by the Senate $ who bearing, him no good will, and belie¬ 
ving that ^he People^ in,general) didiked the ftrvice in Numidia, hoped that 
he would either be Unarne, through want of men, to purluc the war, or 
would lofe the aflfc&ion of the multitude, by conllraining them, againft 
the'—inclinations, to give in their names. But, herein, the Fathers were 
m [appointed : for the People flocked in crowds to be in lilted; every man 
pleafing himfclf with the hope of returning home efowned with victory, 
id enriched with fpoil. Marius, indeed,, by an harangue to the multi¬ 
tude, had contributed, not a little, to raife their expectations._ Tver 
fince his election, h'e had made it his daily ptaCtice to infult the Nobility, 
fomerimes parttcular*perfons, fometimes the whole body •, boafting con- 
urma/ly, that he had wrefted' the Confullhip from them, like fpods honi a 


van- 
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y. RM- vanquished enemy: and, when all his demands had been complied with, 
* ff ios. r atK * was about to levy foldiers, he afiembled the People, and fpoke to 
^45 Conf. them in the following manner : 

-- “ I know, Romans , that the behaviour of thofe r who have obtained 

“ from your favour, the high offices in the State, has, generally fpeaking, 
“ been very different from what it was before their promotion. While 
“•candidates, they are full of modefty, humble petitions, attentive and 
“ adive to oblige. Are they (defied ? inftantly they become pfoud, and 
“ lazy for the reft'of their lives. But this is not my turn of mind. The 
“ gotxl of the Commonwealth is, to toy apprebenfion, of much greater 
“ moment, than whether this*man by that be advanced to the Confulfhip 
“ or PnEtorffiip. Nor am I infenfible of the weighty charge laid upon 
“ me by your very great kin^nefs, f To make preparations for , the war, 
“ and, at the fame 1 time , to he frugal of the Public money ; to compel to 
“ the Service thofe whom you are unwilling to dlfpleafe •, to attend to every 
“ thing that concerns the Public , both at borne and abroad •, and to do all 
“ this amidjl' a confederacy of envious , faSious men , determined So oppofe all 
“your meafures , is a more arduous talk than you, fallow citizens, can calily 
“ imagine. * 

“ I confider too, that, in the difcharge of high offices, if other men 
“ fail, they are protected from condemnation and cenfure by the antiquity 
“ and luftre of their families, the hetoic aftions of tlieir anceftors, the 
“ credit of their relations and friends, and the numerous crowd of their 
• “ clients and dependants : * but that I have nothing of all this to trull to ; 
“ that' my foie hope and confidence mult .be' in my owp virtue and in- 
“ tegrity. * 

“ lam likewife aware, that'all eyes are upon me, and that while every 
“ honeft and candid obferver (pleafed with my fuccefsful endeavours to 
“ ferve the ftate) wilhes Wdl to me, the Nobles are incefiantly watching 
“ for an opportunity to compafs my ruin. It concerns me, therefore, to 
“ take the more care,, that your Hopes be not difappointed, and that their 
“ Cabals pfove ineffedual. From my early, youth, I have been inured 
“ to toils and dangers. The courfe which I have hitherto purfued from 
“ a dilinte relied principle, ffiall I continue it how, when you have 
“ bellowed on me fo noble a reward ? Thofe who«have only a lcSnblance 
“ of virtue, a difguife whiclj ambition has ccafionally induced them to 
“ put on, find it difficult to preferve, in*their c9ndu.il, even xhat 
“ appearance, when they are actually in power: to me, who have all 
“ my life been in the prailiefc of virtue, the habit of well doing is become 
“ natural. , , 

“ You have ordained, that I lhall have the management of the war 
“ againft Jugurtha \ an ordinance highly difpleafing to the Nobles. 
“ Now, pray confider with yourfelves, whether it would not be better 
“ to alter your choice, and employ, upon this, or any other like occafipn, 
8 “ fome 
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** Tome one out of that worthy body; a man of an ancient family, who v.R.646. 
“ has abundance of images, and noexperience in military affairs. You will B ^' 6 Ul ‘‘ 
“ fee the hurry, the confufion he will be in, having much to do, knowing hs Cwf. 

“ nothing of the'matter, and applying himfelf to fome poor man of the- 

“ Commons to inftruCt him. For this has, generally, been the cafe: he, 

“ whom you had appointed to the command, has been obliged to find fgme 
“ otheu commander from whom to receive directions. Nay, I myfelf know 
“ perfons, who did not begin, till they ^erc chofen Coni'uls, to read the 1 
w hiftory of our anceftors, and the military precepts of the Greeks. Pre- 
“ pofterous proceeding’! For though, in the order of time, the election to 
“ offices be prior to the exercife of them, yet, in the order of things, qua- 
u lification and experience lhould precede election. 

“ Romans , compare me, who am but# a New Man, with thefe haughty 
“ Nobles. Sticfr exploits as they are wont only to read or hear of, I 
“ have, partly, performed, by other brave men, and have, partly, my- 
“ ffl prforwed; what they have learned from books, I Jiave learned in 
“ the fervice. Now, whether Practice or Speculation be of the greater 
“ value, do you judge. 

“ They defpife rpe, for my being a New Man-, I tliem, for their 
“ being Jlothful cowards: they reproach me with my want of fortune, I 
“ them, with #he want of virtue. And it is my opinion, that though 
“ all men have one common nature,, thofe who excel moft in courage 
“ and in fortitude, are the moft noble. If the queftion could be put to 
“ the fathers of Albinus and Bejlia, whether (had it been in their option) 

“ they would* have chofen" them for their fons, or fuch men as I am: 

“ what anfwer do you think they would make ? Doubtlefs, that they 
“ lhould have chbfen to have the moft worthy men for their fons. But, 

“ if the Nobles have reafon to defpife m$, »they have the fame rcafon 
“ to defpife their own progenitors, whofe Nobility, like mine, took its 
“ rife from military virtue. They envy my advancement; let them 
“ envy, too, my integrity, my toils, the dangers I have palled through : 

“ for by thefe I arrived 'at the Confular dignity. Blinded with pride, 

“ thefe men live in fuch an infamous manner, as if they flighted the 
“ hoqpurs you have^to bellow *, and yet they fue for them as confidently 
“ as if, by their courfe of life, they had deferved them. Ridiculous 
“ delulion! They propofe to themfelves to riot in the pleafures of a lazy 
'*• effeminacy; and then to receive the rewards of a laborious virtue! 

“ When they make harangues before you, or in the .Senate, their 
“ eloquence is chiefly employed in extolling their fore-fathers •, from the 
“ relation of whofe gallant aCtions they imagine' a luftre will be derived 
“ to themfelves. Tne event is quite contrary to their expectation: for 
«* the more illuftrious the lives and exploits of the anceftors were, the 
“ more fcandalcais are the floth and demerit of the defeendants. The 
' truth is, the^jlory of anceftors is as a light, which, Ihining upon their 

Vol. III. H ** pofterity* 
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Y. R.645. « pofterity, makes them confpicuous to the public eye, and fuffers neither 
e icfi!' r “ their good nor their bad a&ions to be concealed. There is no fuch light, 
345 Conf. “ I confefs, fhining upon me-, but, what is far better, my a&ions have a 

-- * c luftre of their own. Mark the equity of thele Nobles ! The honours 

“ which they arrogantly claim to themfelves, in reward of other mens at- 
“ cbievcments, they think me unworthy to receive in reward of my own. 
“ And for what reafon am I deemed lo unworthy ? Why, trulv, becaufe I 
“ have no images, and my Nobility is recent: but, furely, the mail v>ho 
“ acquires Nobility to his family, is a much more honourable perfon than 
“ he, who, born of a noble family, becomes a di’fgrace to A, debafes ir, 
» “ makes it, by 'his infamous conduct, lefs noble than it was. 

“ I know very well, that if thqy wece now difpofed to anlwer to what I 
“ have been faying, they could dk> it with a moll copious and flovfing elo 
“ quence, and with great accuracy: neverthelels, as they IjaV'e, in all places, 
** given a Ioofe to their tongues againft me, and againft you too, ever lince 
“ you conferred this great dignity upon me, 1 was refolvcd to fpeak my 
« mind left my filence fhould be interpreted into a canfciouihelS of guilt: 
“ not that I imagine 1 can fuffer any real hurt from harangues: for, if 
“ what the Orator delivers be true, it muft be to my praife •, if falfe, my 
“ life and manners confute it. But, fmee you are blamed, both for pro- 
«* moting me to this high ftation, and for intruding me with a charge lb 
“ important as the prelent war, pleafe to confider again and again, whether 
« it will not be prudent tq revoke your decrees. I have no. images, 
M as I told you before; I cannot, in order to infpire you with confidence 
«« in my abilities and integrity, boaft’of anceftors, who have'been honoured 
w with Cortfuljhips or ‘Triumphs but, if It be neceffary, I can fhew you 
w spears, a banner, rich hor«e-trappinos, and other military'’ 
“ rewards, which have betn,given me by the Generals under whom I 
“ have ferved •, and 1 can Ihew you, upon my body, fears of wounds; and 
“ they are all before. Thefe are my images 5 fuch is my nobility •, not a 
** Nobility like theirs •, not an inheritance, but an acquisition, a Nobility 
which I have myfelf purchaled at the price of hardlhips, labours, and 
w perils. 

w That I have no eloquence, I readily confefs •, and the want of it gives 
“ me very little concern: virtue needs no paint, no “artificial ornament to 
“ fet it off: let our great men have recourfe to the falfe colouring of 
“ eloquence: for, in truth, they need it, to hide the infamy of their a£tion*i 
“ I never was inftruf^ed in Grecian literature': nor had I a»y inclination 
** to learn that, which, I found, tiki not, in the leaft, contribute to the 
“ increafe of virtue in tlie teachers. But I have learnt leffons which 
“ qualify a man much better to be a ufeful member of the Commonwealth: 
“ I have learnt to rout an enemy in the field, to force him in his ftrong 

• Sec Vol, I. B, fl, ch. 251 concerniag the military rewards in ufe afriong the Romans. ^ 
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“ holds, to fear nothing but infamy, to bear cold and heat, to lodge upon 
“ the bare ground, to endure, at the fame time, both hunger and fatigue. 
“ It is by the practice of thefc lclfons that I (hall animate my troops •, my 
“ glory lhall not*be the fruit of their toils only j I lhall not indulge myfelf 
“ in eal'e, while they are fullering hardfhips. To keep your foldiers to ft rid 
“ difeiphne, while you are taking your pleafure, this is to aft the part of a 
“ tyrant, not cif a General. The other method of proceeding is the only 
“ ©ne, that becomes a commander of hi s fellow citizens \ and it was by fuch 
“ conduct that our fore-lathers acquired renown, both to the Republic and 
“ to thcmfelves. And yet our prelent Nobles, having no likenefs to them, 
u defpiie us, who endeavour after i»; and demand of you all places of power 
“ and truft, not on account of any thing they have done? to delerve thole 
“ honours, but as due to them b/ inheritance. How grofsly are the un- 
“ derftandingaof thefc men deceived by their excefs of pride! Their an- 
. “ ceftors left them every thing that it was in their power to leave them; 
“ their .wealth, their images, the glory of their exploits: but they did not 
“ tranlinit their virtue to their deicendants; this was impoffible. 

“ They call me a ^lownifh, uncouth, ill-bred fellow: and why? becaufe 
“ I do not make elegant entertainments, nor keep a buffoon, nor give a 
“ higher price for a* Have that is to be my cook, than for one that is to 
“ work at my farm. Every part of tills charge I readily avow. For I re- 
“ member to have heard my father and other worthy perfons often fay, 

“ that delicacies and fineries belong to women *, labours and rugged induftry 
“ to men: that the^Wafpire to glory, more*than to wealth, and think, no 
“ furniture fo.ornamental as. arms. t 

“ But fince our Nobles are nyt of this opinion, let them proceed in their 
“ own way. Leaving fweat and duft anil fuch things to us (who indeed 
“ prefer them to the coftly banquets of the luxurious), let them go on as > 
“ they begun •, let them love, and drink, and.pamper their bellies i let them 
“ fpend their riper years, as they have fpent their youth, in the loweft of 
“ fenfual gratifications. To the/e let all their thoughts be confined.^-——. 

“ No, not fo, lay our worthy Nobles: When we have made ourfelves infamous 
“ and deteft able by the practice of all the meft fcandalous vices , we wiU then 
“ contrive to fnatcb the rewards due to the virtuous and brave. And thus 
“ luxury and (loth, vices fo fatally mtfehievous to the Commonwealth, are 
u to be no hindrance to the ambition of men, the moft lhamefully ftained ' 
‘l.with them; r\o obftacle in their way to the public hoqpurs, even the 
“ higheft dignities of the ftatc! . 

“ And f now, having anfwered thefe Nobles fo fat as was neccflary, not 
“ indeed to expofe fully the bafe enormities of their conduft, but to vin- 
“ dicate my own charafter«, I lhall add a word or two in relation to the 
“ prefent ftate of public affairs. In the firfi: place, as to Numidia, fear 
“ nothing, Romans -, in elfeft, the viftory is yours for you have now 
«•' removed every thing that hitherto defended Jugurtha-, every thing, 

’•*—*■* H 2 “ indeed* 
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“ indeed, that could defend him, covetoufnefsy ignorance , pride. Add to 
“ this, that you have an army there, well acquainted with the country. 
“ It is an army, I confefs, not fo fortunate as courageous: for, through 
“ the covetoufnefs or temerity of its commanders, it has fuffered a great 
“ diminution: and it is for this reafon, I would have you, that are of an 
“ age to bear arms, join with me, and take upon you the care and defence 
“ 0$ the Commonwealth. And do not fuffer yourfeives td be difcouraged 
44 by the milhaps of others, or hy the haughty behaviour of fome former 
“ generals. Both in marches and in battles, you fliall always have me 
“ near at hand to confult with, and to lhare with*you eveiy danger into 
“ which I lead you: I and yomlhall b» upon an equal foot, with regard 
“ to the fatigues, hardlhips, and perils of war. Never doubt, then, but, 
“ with the help of the Gods, w£ lhalt conquer; we fhall certainly and 
“ fpeedily acquire both wealth and honour. And, were ehefe uncertain y 
44 or at a dijtance , yet furely it becomes all honeli men to fupport the 
“ caufe of their country: for no mortal will be made immortal by (loth; 
“ nor did ever f any father wifh that his children might never tiie,< but that, 
44 while they lived, they might live and aft like worthy men. Romans , I 
44 lhould fay more, if words could put courage into cowards: to the brave, 
44 I think, I have faid enough.” ' 

Marius , perceiving that the fpirits of the multitude were elated by his 
difcourfe, caufed provifions, money, and other necdTaries for the war, to 
be, with all expedition, embarked ■, and he fent them away under the care 
of his Lieutenant, A. Manlius.' His own diligence he applied wholly to the 
bufinefs of levying foldiers: nor did he t on this occaflon, obferye the ancient 
ctiftom of admitting into the army thole only, who had fome eftate, and be¬ 
longed to one or other of the five'firft dalles; without diftin&ion, he ac¬ 
cepted of all * that prefented themfelves •, fo that the greater part of his 
recruits were of the Capite-cenj/i*chacm y fo poor, that they paid only a fmall 
poll-tax. His conduct, in this particular, (fays Salluft) was, by fome, im¬ 
puted to the fcarcity of better men ■, by others, to his ambition; the moll 
needy, thofe who have nothing to lofe, and who think no aflion dilhonour- 
able that is gainful, being the propereft aids to a man, wJhofe enterprile is 
the acquisition of power. 

During thefe tranfaftions at Rome y Metettus , in Africa , had beefc en¬ 
gaged, partly in military expeditions, partly in fruitlefs negotiations. 

After the departure of Marius , the Proconful led hi$ forces againlL 
Jugurtba , and obtained an eafy viflory over him: for the King, having 
put to death a great number of hts old friends, and the reft having, through 
fear, delerted him (fome flying for refuge to Boccbus King of Mauritania> 
other* going over to the Romans), was mien into the extremeft perplexity. 
It was impoflible for him to carry on the war without minifters and without 

* Plutarch reports, that Marius did. not refute to inlift even Haves. JPlut. in Mar. 

t 
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generals •, and yet, whom could he trull after fo much perfidioufnefs as he 
had lately experienced ? no advice, no perfon, nothing could pleal'e him : 
he marched, and countermarched; and changed his general officers every 
day: one while he advanced towards the enemy, and prefently after turned 
away to the defeats; nor could he determine which he had more reafon to 
diftruil, the courage of his people, or their fidelity. Whilft he was in this 
wavering and diltrelsful condition of mind, Metellus , on a fudden, came upon 
him.’ That part of the Numidian army,’which the King commanded in 
perfon,^maintained its ground for fome time; but the relt was routed and 
put to ‘flight at the very fir it fhock^ Jugurtha made his efcape, through 
the deferts, to thala, a large and wealthy town, the chief sepofitory of his 
treafures, and the place where hi* fons Received their education. Upon 
advice of thefe particulars, Metellus, believing he Ihould put an end to the 
war, could he Dig take Thala, refolved to march thither, and invelt it; 
’though the river that was neareft to the town was fifty miles diftant from 
it, and th*e whole fpace, between them, wafte and without water. Leaving 
his baggage behind, he took with him only ten days provifion, loading with 
water, jrom the river, *the beads of burthen, and commanding thofe of the 
Numidians who, after {he late battle, had fubmitted to the Romans , to bring 
him water and provifions on a certain day at a certain place. It is related 
that, when he arrived at this place (where the Numidians punctually met 
him according to the orders they had received), there fell fuch a vaft quan¬ 
tity of rain, as was alone more than fufficient for the army; and that the 
foldiers, from a fuperftitious turn of mind, preferred the rain-water to that 
of the river; pfcrl'uading themfelves, that the plenteous Ihower was an evi¬ 
dence of their being under the fpetial protection of the immortal Gods: and 
this perfuafion greatly heightened their courage. The next day, contrary 
to Jugurtba's expectation, the Roman army appeared before ‘thala. The 
towns-people, though aftonilhed at fo ftrange an event (for they had 
thought themfelves fufficiently fecured by the defert), were not the lei's 
aCtive and diligent in taking the necefifary meafures for defence. But the 
King, imagining now, that no enterprize of war was too difficult for the 
Roman General, quitted the town in the night, taking with him his children, 
and a-great quantity of his money: nor did he ever, after this, Itay above 
one day or one night *in the fame place. He pretended to be. upon bufi- 
nefs that required hade; but, in truth, was apprehenfive of treachery, 
which he hoped to prevent by fbch continued motion, as mail hinder the 
difaflfeCled from having convenient leifure ai\d opportunity to form combi¬ 
nations and confpiracies. 

It was forty days before the Romans could, by indefatigable labour and 
many fharp conflicts, jrtake themfelves mailers of thala -, anil even then 
they were difappointed of the hoped-for Ipoil: for the Roman deferters, fo 
loon as they perceived the wall lhaken by the battering rams, carried the 
gold and filve^^d whatever elfe was deemed valuable, into the royal 
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V.r. 6 4 6. palace •, and when they had. there filled themielves with wine and good 
cheer, fet fire to the edifice, chufing rather to perifh in the flames with the 


» v»i. 

fip'. p. 
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345 Con/', palace and its treasures, than to fall into the hands of Metellus (a General 
noted for being cruel*, rather than jufily fevere to defefters.] 

Jugurtha, on his leaving Thala, had retired among the Getulians, a lavage 
‘people to the fouth of Numidia , who had never heard of the Roman 
name, l ie gathered a great multitude of thefe together, and taught them 
fomething of military diiciplinth Then, by prefents and promifes, he gained 
to his interell the favourites of his father-in-law h Bacchus , King of Mau¬ 
ritania ; and, by their means, engaged him to arm again!! the Romans. To 
this Boccbus was the more ealfly perfuaded, becaufc, in the beginning of 
the war, he had, without fuccefs, lent Ambafladors to Rome , with the older 
of his friendfhip and alliance. 1 (For though, at that time, nothing could 
be more feafonable or more advantageous to the Republic than a treaty of 
alliance with the Mauritanian , yet, through the avarice and influence of a 
few men in power, who would do nothing, right or wrong,, but for money, 
his offer had been rejected). , ‘ ' 

When the two armies were joined, and the Kings had mutually pledged 
their faith to each other, Jugurtha , to raife the anger of the Mauritanian 
againft the Romans , reprefented them as a people injurious, oppreflive, in- 
fatiably covetous, and the common enemies of mankind. , “ They have juft 
“ the fame caufe for waging war againft you, and againft every independent 
Prince and State, as againft me — their lust of domination- I am 
“ now regarded as their enemy •, not long ago, the Carthaginians and King 
“ Perfes were confidered in the fame light; "and fo will every King, here- 
“ after, wholhall be thought rich enough to merit that dillin&ion.” 

The combined armies, upon advice that Metellus had lodged his booty 
and prifoners, together with fyis heavy baggage, in Cirta, bent their march 
thither. It would amply reward the labour of the enterprize, could they 
poffefs themlelves of the place; and in cafe they Ihould be hindered from 
leizing it, by the Remans coming to its relief, yet, at leaft, a battle would 
enfue, which, at this time, was what the politic Numidian mold eagerly de- 
fired; left Bocchus , having leifure to reflect, Ihould lay alide his hoftile 
purpofes, and entertain thoughts very different from thole of war. _ 

As the Moors were a new enemy, with whofe nfianner of fighting the 
Roman General was unacquainted, he had not now the fame forwardnei’s, 
as heretofore,* to come to an engagement atf all adventures: but, fortifying 
a camp at a lmall diltance frpm Cirta , he there waited an opportunity of 
giving battle with advantage. . 


* A great part of Getulia was fubjeft to 
Jugurtha. 

D Sallujl tells us, that fuch ties of affinity 
were of little (Irength among the Numiiiians 
and Moors-, hecaule e\eiy ipan being free to 
take as many wives as lie would maintain, the 


hufband’s hcartwas divided among this variety, 
and never fo captivated and engrolTed by any 
one of his wives, as to make her nis compank n 
and friend : he treated them all with cgual 
contempt. 
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It was during this inaCtion he received notice, by letters from Rome , that Y - R 646. 
the People had afligned the province of Numidia to Marius .(their advan- Btf ; o ^ hr ' 
cing him to the Coni'ullhip he had learnt before). Sattujl reports, that the 34; Co’nf. 

grief and vexation ofMetellus were far beyond what either decency or vir- - - 

tue could allow; “ he reftrained neither his tears nor his tongue •, and, 

“ though, in other relpedls, an excellent man, wanted fortitude to maintain 
“ a character of dijnity in fuch adverfe and trying events. Some imputed 
“ his impatience to pride; others to that cjuick fenfe, which every man, 

“ confeious of worthiness, mull unavoidably have of contumelious treat- 
“ ment; .many thought,, that to i'ee a victory, which he had gained, 

“ fnatched out of his hands, was'th? principal caufe of his immoderate 
“ concern: but I have been fufficiently affured, that the advancement 
“ of Marius , not the wrong done to. himfelf, was the inlupportable tor- 
“ ment ■, and that; he would have borne Ms removal from the province 
“.with more tempev, liad any other than Marius been appointed to fuc* 

“ ceed him.” 

Reltraincd, therefore, by the difeontent of his mind, and thinking it a 
folly to purchcfe advantages to another with danger to himfclfhe attempted 
nothing farther in the way of arms-, but difpatched deputies to,King Bac¬ 
chus , to admonish him, J‘ Not to become an enemy of the Roman People, 

“ without provocation : that he had now a fine opportunity of entering into 
“ friendlhip and alliance with them, which would be more for his benefit 
“ than a war. That, whatever confidence he might place in his riches or 
“ in his military force, it would be highly imprudent to change cer- 
“ t.duties for uncertainties, and blend the affairs of his kingdom, that 
“ were now in 5 flourilhing condition,* with the defperatc fortune of 
“ Jugnrtha .” * • 

To this the King, with a courteous calmnefs, anlwered, “ That peace was 
“ what he earneftly defired, but that he pitied rflffc misfortunes of Jugttr- 
“ tha \ that if he might be included in the treaty, all other matters would, 

“ with eafe, be amicably adjufted.” The Roman General fent a reply to 
the King’s anfwer 3 mdiengerp from both fides went backwards and for¬ 
wards i the time palled away; and, agreeably to the defire of Metellus, no 
pregrefs was made in the war. 

Burlaw the Conful, fiarius, who, by his diligence and popularity, had 
tailed foldiers fufflrient (and fomewhat more than had been granted liim) 
to compleat the legions, arrived with his recruits at Utica. Here the army 
was delivered up to'liim by P. Rutilius , the Lieutenant of Metellus: for 
this angry Gencfal, that he might not have tilt pain 0 ijce'ng thole things, 
which he cotlld not even hear of with patience, carefully avoided an en¬ 
counter with his hated lucceffor; and made the belt of his way to Rome. 

Contrary to his expectation, he was there received with the utmoft demon- 
‘■frnfiions of public joy, and as a man equally dear to the Senate and to tire 

", Common .-; 
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v. R. 646. Commons •, the envy of the latter [who had triumphantly carried their point] 
K f tc ,V” being now entirely fublidcd ‘. 

? 4S c,,ni'. It would feem, that, after the Roman army had been ttrengthened by fhe 

-- troops which Marins brouglu with Iiiin into Africa, Jugurtha had not the 

fame eagernefs as before to come to a general battle. For no fooner did < 
the two Kings hear of the Coniul’s arrival, than, feparating their forces, 
they retired into places difficult of accefs, there to witch opportunities 
when tliey might luddcnly iJiup out and fall with advantage upon'ftraggling 
parties of the Romans, who, they hoped, would grow fecurc and remils in 
dilcipline v this being commonly the cafe of foldiers, who have laid afideall 
fear of an enemy. But Marius was tdo adtive and cautious to be tartly 
lurprized. By exercifittg his new railed men in frequent fkirmiffies, and in 
reducing many callles and fma'.l towns (neither ftrong by nature, nor well 
garril’oned), he brought them gradually to be upon an equality with his ve¬ 
terans, both in courage and in theexaft obfervance of dilcipline. ‘ And, in 
order toraife yet higher the fpirits of all his foldiers by experienced pro¬ 
sperity, and'by hope ftill more pleafing, having led them into a rich and 
fertile country, and there amaffed abundance of fpoil, he melt graciouily 
divided arpong them the whole. > . 

On the other hand, the two Kings had no fuccefs in the method, they 
had chofen, of carrying on the war, for the Conful fo watched their mo¬ 
tions, as to prevent the execution of any important defign they could form -, 
and, in frequent inftances, when either the Getulians or the Numidiavs , 
having pillaged the territories of the Roman allies, were going off with 
their booty, he intercepted, and routed them; and, once, near Cirta, he 
pufhed Jugurtha to fuch extremity* that, to make his efcape, he was forced 
to throw off his armour. 

But Marius, confidering that enterprizes of this kind, how fortunate 
foever, had more of ffiow than of fubftance, and contributed little towards 
bringing the war to a conclufion, refolved now to invert:, one after another, 
all thole fortreffes and towns of Numidia , which, by their fituation, or 
garrifons, or numerous inhabitants, gave thje enemy any advantage in the 


* That Metellus , for his victories over the 
Numidian King, was honoured wkh a magni¬ 
ficent triumph, and the furname of Numidicus, 
we learn from Villeins Paterculus , 1. II. c. xi. 
ar.d from other writers. Neverthelefs, from 
v.-hat J. GelliSs reports to have been faid by 
Metellus, in a fpeech to the People^ it is con¬ 
cluded, that his triumph had been oppofed by 
one of the Tribunes. Qua in re quanto uni- 
verfi me unum antiftatis; tanto vobis quam 
mihi majorem injuriam atque contumeliam fa- 
cit, Quiritcs : et quanto probi injuriam faci- 
lius accipiunt quam alten tradunt, tanto ille 


vobis quam mihi pejorem honor cm habuit: 
nam me injuriam terre, vos facerpylt. Qui¬ 
ritcs : ut hie cbnqueiiio, iitic vituperatio re- 
linquatur. A.Gell.x ii. y. It is likewifere- 
orted, that an accufanon of having em- 
eaoslcdthe public irfoney was brought againit 
Metellus: but that, when the accufer had 
obliged him (according to cqftom) to produce 
his books of account, none of the Judges 
would look into them, left they Ihould feem 
to doubt of his integrity. Vtsl. Max. 1. II. c. 
x. Cse. fro. C. Balt. C. V. and Ef. ad f. 

1. I. ep. xvi. 


war. 
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war. By this means Jugurtha, would be deprived of hi. Hiring hu'.dg ii he v - 1 
jf-lid not come to their relief; or, if he did, would be forced to a battle ; in H j 
which (for any thing that appeared to the contrary) he muff depend wholly ; 15 
upon his own forces. Fo v Bacchus, either from the lev he and ineoall.ui y — 
of his character, or with a view to deceive and lurprizc the Rr.y t »> arm', 
had frequently lent meflengers to the Conii.il, with affuranecs, Lin' 
vejlly diiftred. to be in friendfl.np ivito the Romans ; who mfht, tbrctorc, die 
laid)/fry afide all apprehenjion of boftilitiesftom him. 

Marius, in puriuit of his refolution, began with callles, and cert ain in- 
conliderable,»but well ’fortified,* towns. Some of thefe he took by alfault 
others he terrified into a furrendry ; and lie reduced others by fair words 
and promiles. But when he fouijd thaf Jugurtha, inttead of coming to 
their defence, and offering him battle, continued to keep at a great diilance, 
wholly bufied *n jothcr affairs, he thought the proper time was come for 
enterprises of greater importance, and more difficult execution, than any 
of thole* in which he had hitherto employed his troops. . 

Calf a, ‘a^arge and ftrong town, laid to have been built by the I.y'-iau 
Hcraikp_/noQi 1 in tht? midft of a vaft defart: and, as the inhabitants were 
exempted from paying taxes, and enjoyed other advantages of a gentle 
government, it was with rcafon believed, that Jugurtha might depend 
upon their fidelity. Againft an enemy they were well fortified by bul¬ 
warks, arms, and men ; and ffill better by the difficulty of approaching 
them : for, excepting the lands near the town, the whole country around 
was walte and barren, without water, and infelled by ferpents, animals al ¬ 
ways pernicious, but more fo when •inflamed by tliirfc. TJie Renan Ge¬ 
neral conceived a ftrong defire t <5 attcmpt.this place, not only becaufc tlie 
reduction of it would be ufeful with regard to the operations of the war, 
but becaufc it was difficult to effect, and |ie*remembered, that Melellus 
had acquired great honour by the conquert of Thala , a town for fituation 
and ftrength much like Capfa : the difference was, that not far from 
‘Thala were fome i’prings of water, whereas the Capfenfes had but one 
ipring, and that was within the town : nor had they any other fupply of 
water, but from the heavens 1 . 

mjus, to conceal his purpofe, lent away his Lieutenant, A. Manlius, 
with a der.i'dm.'ny of'light-armed lbldiers to the city Laris, (where he had 
placed his military du ff and his flores) telling him that he was going to 
pillage the country, and would join him in a few days. Me?then marched 
directly towards the river Lana. As corn wgs fcarce J and water too, the 
General made die beft provifion he could to iupply 60th wants. He id, 

* .S 'ul.'ft obfeivcs, that the t'carufy of water among tliern, b in;; to i.uiOy a natural luuig-r 
in ’N:.mu 1 ut, anJ the other inlan.l parts of J- and th-rlh not to piutdy a tantall'c Iu\ur\. 
tl-frit, was by the inhabitant.' tne more eaiVy u The Xmiti.fa/ti were much more folicitoui 
boiltt', as they lived tnolliy upon milk and about gi/.Mm their cattle, than the pro-Jucti-n 
venifon, without the uff of fait or any other lea- ofgraiu ; and wh;*t com the lr.n.1 hub pi.-Juce.l 
fitting that provof"- 'ppetite or increales this year, had, by the King’s order, been 
thin 1 .: th<» purpofe of eating and drinking, can led into places ofusieme. 

1 


a few 
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v. r. t ,,6. a few days before, collected a good quantity of cattle: and during liri 
^ k' 1 ' in arch, he diltributcd, in equal proportions, among the companies or foot' 
345 c'i ni'. and troops of horle, a certain number of rhoi'e bcalls, directing that, as fait-, 

—-- as they were killed, bottles fhould be made of their hides: lb that when, 

after fix days, he arrived at the liver, the ioldiers had made a conliderable 
number of leather bott les. Here he halted, and pitched a camp but gave 
orders to his men, that, after taking due refrelhment, they*fliould l ( >e ready 
to march at fun-fet § at which time, leaving their baggage behind, they 
were to load themielves and their bealls of burden with water, and with 
nothing die. 

At the hour appointed Meiriuf led out his troops, and having marched all 
night, encamped again in the morning. Next night he renewed his march ; 
and the third, long before daybreak, arrived at a place full of inxill hills, 
not above two miles from Capfa : there lie pafled the remaining part of the 
nipj/t, taking all pofiible care to avoid being difeovered.” So loon as day 
appeared, the Capfenjes, who had no appreheniion of an enemy in their 
neighbourhood, came out of the city in great numbers; Mafias perceived 
ir, and limit commanded his whole cavalry, and likewife the iwiAell of his 
infantry, to Ity inltamly to the city, and leize the gates: he himfelf iorA.ved 
with all pofiible expedition, nor buffered a man of his army to ftray, for 
tlie lake of plunder. The inhabitants, terrified to excels, quite (tunned 
with the fuddennefs of their calamity, and feeing many or their fellow-ci¬ 
tizens already in the hands of the enemy, ilirrendered without refiftance. 
Marius , neverthelefs, put to the 1 word all the Numidians that were able to 
bear arms, fold the relt for {laves, and burnt the city, when he had firlt 
given the plunder of it to his foldiers a . 

The execution of lb important an enterprise without any lofs of men, 
added greatly to the renown of Marius. His foldiers (whom he governed 
with a gentle hand, and enrifched with fpoil) extolled him to the (kies; 
while the Numidians , on the other hand, dreaded him as a being more than 
human. Allies and enemies all believed him to be, at leait, infpired, 
and to act in every thing by the direction of the Gods. After what had 
happened to the Capfcnfcs , few of the towns, againft which he advanced. 


* Salh/fi, though he confdTes, that the Ge¬ 
neral’s proceeding, in this initance, was con¬ 
trary to the laws of war, feems difpofed to ex¬ 
tenuate the iniquity^ by telling us, that Marius 
did not art thus from a fpirit of covctoufnefs 
or (ruclty, but becauic the place was ver/com¬ 
modity- s to jugurtha, and n.->t acceflible to the 
Romans without much difficulty ; am! beccutfe 
thepeople iv ere an inconfiant , perfidious race, not 
tr he kept to July either by kin,hiefs or by /e-verity . 
but it may here be obferved, that, if the hiilo- 
1 an fpcaks of the d’fpofition the Cetpfenfes 
t .wards their own Prince, he contradicts what 


he told us before, &iz . that/Acy nverc ejttemed 
a people nvhtjr fidelity might be depended upon., 
[fideliflumi habebanturj. If he means, that 
they nverc perfidious to //’(.’•Romans, of this the 
Romans could have no experience. The truth 
feems to be, that Marins committed this un- 
jullitiable, cruel art, in order to bring the war 
to a fpeedy conclufton, by terryfying the Nntni- 
dnms into a defertion of all their towns, with¬ 
out waiting till th’ey wtm alt-, eked : for wA, 
find, liy the fequel of the /lory, tiiat his crufity 
had this eifert with regard to moil of them. 


made 
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nade any oppofition; tliofe which did, he forced; the greater number were 
filmed upon his approach ; and he gave them all to the (lames: over the L VcV" 
wliolecountry were lprcad lire, llaughter, a.nd ddblarion. 3.1 5 t.-onr. 

The Coniul clolhd this campaign with an exploit not ■ HIc 1 1 it ,n it.). 

fpeft (if we except what regarded the march of the arm A ilnm C.s, . i 
been. ' ' # 

Not fig from Ithe river Muluccba, which divided the kingdom of 
gurtha from that of Bocchus , there was, iti the midil of a p.efin, a high 
and rocky hill, of eonilderable breadth at top ; on which ilood a (mall idr 
trels, or*caltle,, well iton?d with men, arms, and provifioi.s, and fun ri.'hv I 
with a Ipring of \v; ?r. The way up to this callle was w r; narrow, an !, 
on each fide, bordered with a precipice: the reit of the hill nature had 
formed it* every part, with Inch a declivity, as, for its fliepnefx, nv lit 
well be taken fof the cfflkt of human contrivance and indultry ; ingyrui-, 
and turrets, and the other machinery commonly tiled in lieges', could rmt 
be employe'! here. Neverthclefs, as Jmurtha had here deposited his trei- 
iiires, Mi’ri*nj/iet his heart upon making the connuell. The fiiavfs 
of his fir It ^rfforts did not correfpond to his hope. To get up to the callle, 
'Dy’"thr"'fiarrow way above mentioned, was repeatedly attempted in vain. 

The enemy, with cafe* broke to pieces his covered galleries [wkr.c,] or 
delti'Oyed them wipi fire : infomuch that, after lofing a conliderable num¬ 
ber ot liis bravelt foldiers, he began to think of entirely dropping the en- 
terprize. While his mind was in reitld's anxiety, fluctuating and undeter¬ 
mined, a Ligurian, of the auxiliary troops, going out of the camp, in fcarch 
of water, obferved, on the fide of the hill (oppolite to that fide where the 
Romans made their attack) fome finals crawliijg about tlic rocks : he picked 
up one, and then another, and continued climbing, in purfuit of more, till 
infenfibly he got alr.ioft to the fummit. Not meeting with any thing to 
check his progrefs, natural curioiity prompted him to proceed. In the 
place, where he chanced then to be, was a tall oak, which, growing out 
of the fide of the hill, had been forced, by the rocky foil, to tend downward 
at firft; but, when freed frOm that conltraint, had taken a turn, and 
fprung upward, as all trees naturally do. The Ligurian, availing himfelf, 
one while of the branches of this tree, and then of the prominences of the 
rocks,'"mounted, at length, lo high, as to be able to take a view of the level 
on which the fortrels Rood nor was he, in any degree, difturbed in his 
lurvey, the attention of the Numtdians being wholly engrofled by the con¬ 
flict on the oppolite fide. When he had made fuch obfervations above, 
as lie thouglif might afterwards be of ufe, he came down by the fame way 
he had gone up, but with more thought and cireumlpcCtion, confidcring 
carefully every Itcp of the defeent. 

t £«?;id now highly pleafec! with his important difeoveries, away he fpeeds 
to thc\jeneral, informs him of all, prefles him to attempt the fortrels on 
hat fide, and offers to be himfelf foremoft in the danger, conductor of 

1 2 the 
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V. il. w. t!,c troops th.it iLouIJ be appointed to the for vice. The General imme- 
"‘i y ' orders fume cf his attendants to go with the Ligurian , and examine 

345 C ’Mi", into the truth ot his report. Of theic though lbme bring word that tlte 
tiring is difficult, yet, others affirming it to be eafy, Marius' s hope of con- 
quelL is revival, and he refolves to make the experiment. 

Out of the trumpeters belonging to the army, the Conful chole five, that 
v.cVe deemed the molt active and nimble of the whole corps-, and he gave 
to thefe, for a guard, four centurions [with their companies], cornnpinding 
all to obferve the directions of the Ligurian , and appointing the very next 
day for the execution of the defign. 

The lbidier. of the d.etachment weie bareheaded (that tney might the 
better fee their way,) and barefooted (that they might climb the more cafily) 
anti being v/ondcifully chilled by thdV.cxtrous activity of their .guide (as 
the hiilorian relates the adventure), made a fiiift, though.with great diffi¬ 
culty, to mount to the top of the hill. Marius , in the mean time, had only 
kept the enemy in a continued alarm, in order to fix their attention wholly 
to his fide -, but now, having learnt how far his detachment k$d. fucccedcd, 
he Tallied out of his covered galleries, and, cauling his men toYprrn a l T'cr- 
teije , that is,-.to cover themfelves with their fhields clofe compacted)la*di.iuc 
on towards the fort: his archers, {lingers, and engines for calling Hones 
and darts, he employed, at the fame time, to diftreis the enemy. The be- 
fieged, emboldened by former fuccelfes, fought now, no't behind, but be¬ 
fore the walls of their caftle ; and the defence they made was vigorous 
and refolutc, till, on a Hidden, they heard the found of trumpets behind 
them. Confirmation, flight, difperjion and delpair, enfueej. Th c Romans 
pullfing on, over heaps of flain, quite to,the cattle, entered with the fugi¬ 
tives (or fealed the walls), and'became mailers of the place 4 . And thus 
had Marius the good fortune to draw' glory to himfelf, even from his own 
inexcufable temerity. “ c 

It was during the fiege of this fortrefs, that the ConfuPs Quseftor, Lucius 
Cornelius Sylla , made his firft appearance in the camp bringing with him 
a conliderable body of horfe, which, in purluance of orders from his Gene¬ 
ral, he had raifed in Latium , and among the Allies. 

* The particulars of this action, as related e Dims, uvo pera nousto aditu rki. to¬ 
byif the reader undctllands them, it is TO, omnis natura , Delul op ere, alque cenfulto 

well ; the tranferiper confdfes he does not. The praxeps. - iter cajtellanorum a nous t u m 

fort ffiems to have beentaken by furpriz.e,much admodum, v t r i n qu e przecisum; vinezE; 
in the fame manner as the Etiglijh failpn. took cum ingentipericu/o rRvsYR* agebantur. Nam 
Gibraltar, in 1 704 : but, ‘as to Marius’s ad- cum b a PAULO proc E SSE A NT, igni, 
vancing his Dtnece almolt to the walls of the aut, lapidibus corrumpebantur ; 
caflle, and his being engaged in conflict with milites neque pro opere consistere 
the Numidians under the walls of it, thisfeems propter iniquitatem loci ; neque inter 
inconfiffent with the hi fieri an’5 account of the d metis Jineperiatloadminifirarc ; optumusqu - 
difficulty ofafeemling thither. Mons saxeus cadere, aut fauciuri ; (pterismttus auger), 
rtedvicri cajlelia, fatis futensf in im men sum 

Sylla 
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Sylh was dcfecnded from Corn elms RuAn'is , whom, i . theye„r af- ' I - R 
i.jr ho had boon twice Conful and once Dictator, the Onfri , 'iMunus and Ud ,' r ^ ! “' 
jEmiluis expelled the Semite for having ten pounds of fiver pl.ae m hi; - 4 , Co f. 

Jtoufe 4 : and this bYanch of the noble Cornelian family l"d made no lieurc-- 

hi the Republic lince that time, and was alinoil funk into ublcurity, as well 
as poverty, when “ Sy/la produced it again into light, by alpiring to the 
“ honours of the'State. He had been carefully ihitituted in all the learn- c J‘ 0 fc 
“ in'g cTi* Greece and Rome ; but, from a*peculiar gaiety of temper, and 
“ fondnefs for the company of mimics and players, was thwwn, when young, 

“ into a life of luxury anti plea lure-, fo that Marius , | ii’ we may bJictc 
“ Valerius Maxim. ] complained, trtat, in fo rough and «' Inerate a fervice, 

“ Chance had given him fo foft and delicate a ( Au<cJlor. Wnen lie anivctl 
“ in Africa he knew nothing of the art of war: but, whether routed by 
“ the example, *or ftung by the reproach, of his General, he behaved him- 
■“ lelf in the Cfu.ef orfeip w r ith the greateft vigour and courage, fullering no 

man tt: out-do him in any part of military duty or labour.” Backward 
to receive *fm>urs, eager to requite, when he had received ; ready to aflid 
ajjwho^^ed his aflifttmee, and even doing kind offices to many without 
waittTTg to be alked ; making himielf equal and familiar to* the lowed of 
thefoldiers, and yet, 1 n his converfe with them, never locking to wound the 
reputation of hi^ General, or of any other worthy perfon (the common 
practice, fays Salluft, of wicked ambition); by all this he foon acquired, 
not only the character of a brave and Ikilful officer, but the affedtion both 
of Marius and of the whole army. 

Jugurtha , alter the lofs of * Capfa , and other his bell fortified and mod 
important places, together with an immenie treafure, became fenfible 
that nothing could retrieve his affairs, but a \ icdory in the field : he lent 
mdfengers therefore to King Bocchus to urge hyn to march his forces with 
all poffible expedition into Numidia ; for that now was the time to give 
battle to the enemy. The Mauritanian demurred •, it was found necelfary 
to bribe his Miniders nor could thele prevail till he himielf was bribed 
with the promife from Jugurtha, of a third part of Numidia , in cafe 
the Romans Ihould be driven out of Africa •, or the Numidiau King, by a 
tre aty of Peace, be left in poffellion ot his.dominions entire. Allured 
by this offer. Bocchtfis came with a numerous army to the abidance of 
his ally. Manus was moving off towards his winter-quarters, when, 
about an hour before night, he found himielf, on a hidden* encompaffed 
on all fides by the united forces of the two Kings. They had chofen not 
to appear .till towards the clofe of the day, ‘bccaufe •darbicjs, in cale they 
were defeated, would be advantageous to them ; and, in cale they proved 
victorious, would be no difadvantage, they being well acquainted with the 
# >^ntry ; whereas, in both cafes, to the Romans , who were ltrangers, the 

Plus, in Sjlla. Veil Pat A ii. Vat, Max, VI.»iw SJlujt. 
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v. R.646. night would unavoidably create difficulties and perplexity. T he Conful’s 
arm y being attacked and broken in upon in divers parts, before he conic 
34j Couf, put it in any order for battle, or give out any word of command, thl 

. .. ioldiers, both old and new (for theie latter had learnt fo much of the arl 

of war, threw themfelves into circular bodies, and thus, fronting ever) 
way, fuflained the charge of the enemy. In this furprize, hurry, and 
confufion, Marius , though unable to perform all the* functions of a 
General, yet, with a troop which conftantly attended him (and which he 
had filled with men chofcn rather for their bravery than on account of 
any peribnal regard), flew about to every quarter , one while fuctouring 
his own people in diftrefs, then falling in amongft the thickeft of the 
enemy, and Hill fighting valiantly in perfon ■, fo that he both affiled his 
foldiers and gave them an example of courage unappalled by danger. The 
day was now fpent, and the ardour of the barbarians did not flacken, but 
rather increafed, from the perfuafion they had, that the* night would be 
favourable to them. 

Mar. us, counfellcd by the diftrefs of his fituation, in order to fecure a 
retreat for his men, feized upon two hills that flood very near e<?.*h other ^ 
on the one, 1 not fpacious enough for ar» encampment, yet ftUy/pixy 
furnilliing a plenteous fpring of water, he directed Sylla to pafs the night 
with the cavalry : he himlelf, having gradually drawn together his 
difordered infantry, led them up the other hill, which, for the moil part 
being high and deep, and, therefore, requiring little fortification, was very 
commodious for a camp. The two Kings, though compelled to ceafe 
the fight by the difficulty of following him, did not fuffer their forces to 
retire, but made them fpread themielve%. round both hills : and thefe 
barbarians, having kindled many fires, fpent the greater part of the night 
in mirth and riot, dancing and fhouting; which was their cuftomary 
manner on the like occafionsk oven the leaders, becaufe they had not run 
away, were highly elated, and behaved themfelves as if they had been 
victorious. Marius , from his hill, perceiving their folly, forbad the 
ufual founding of the trumpets at the watches of the night, and ordered 
a perfect filence to be kept throughout his camp: but, when morning 
approached, and the barbarians, fatigued with their fports, were fallen 
afieep he commanded the trumpeters of his army to found all at once, 
and all the foldiers to give a fhout, pouring down at the fame time, upon 
the enemy ; wly>, awaking fuddenly at the noife, were, fo ftruck and 
ftupified with fear, as to be incapable of attempting a defence. More of 
the Africans are faid to have perifhed in this furprize, than in all the former 
battles. 

And now the Conful renewed his purpofe of retiring into winter- 
quarters ; and, becaufe of the plenty of proviftons always to be had in 
the maritime towns, thither he bent his courfe. In this iparch, notwitH^ 
Handing his late lucceft, and the total difappearing of the,enemy, he 
7 ufed 
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ufed the fame circumfpedtion End precaution, as if their forces had been 
i-j fight, The army advanced in the form of a fquare : on the right of 
•vliich were the cavalry, commanded by Sylla ; on the left , Manlius with 
the archers and (lingers and the Ligurian cohorts: before the front and 
behind the rear of the main body marched the light-armed infantry, under 
the conduct of the Tribunes: the deferters, of i'mall account as 1 ‘oldiers, 
yet ufeful, became acquainted with the country, were lent out to difcover. 
At the feme time, the Conlul, as if he had appointed no officers under 
him, was himfelf every where, attentive to every thing, commending, 
and reprimanding, with* juft diftindion. Nor was he lei's careful in a 
camp, than on a march. Going the rouhds in perfon, he vifited the 
watch and every quarter; not fo much from any diftmft of thole em¬ 
ployed to execute his orders, as from a pegfuafion, that the foldiers would 
more willingly Ibbmit to labour and fatigue, if they faw their General 
partake with them"'therein. And, indeed, during the whole time that 
he had the conduct of this war, he kept his men in good discipline more 
by the fear* of lhame, than of punifhment. Many imputed this to am- 
jition, arn^/to a defire of ingratiating himfelf with the lbldiers; while 
OS-rtflagined, that being inured, from his early youth, to hardffiips 
and labours, he took & real delight in what the reft of the world call 
diftrefs and milery. Be that as it will, this is certain, the intereft and 
honour of the Republic could not have been more advanced by the ex- 
ercile of the utmoll: rigour in command, than they were by his mild and 
gentle methods. * 

After four days march, when the %Roman army drew near to Cirta, 
the fcouts, which Marius had lenfcout, appearing on a fudden, haftening 
back, all at the fame time •, a fure fign that the forces of the enemy 
were not far off. But as tilde fcouts came % from different quarters, 
and yet made one and the fame report of fhe enemy’s approach, the 
Conful could not poffibly know on which fide he lliould be attacked. 
To be prepared, therefore, on every fide, to fuftain the charge, he kept 
his men in the very order of their march, and halted where he then 
was. This meafure difappointed Jugurtha: for he had divided his 
ftrength into four parts, Battering himfelf thaj. fome one of them would 
certain^ have an oppoftunity of coming upon the backs of the Romans. 
The MooriJIj horfc began the aftion, boldly charging the Roman 
cavalry, commanded by Sylla , who difeovered great ability as well 
as refolution ir\, fuftaining the ihock and repulfing the enemy. During 
this confiid .King Bocchus , at the head of a body oft foot, juft brought 
him by his fon Volux (who, loitering in his march, had not been in the 
former battle), attacked the rear-guard of the Roman army. Jugurtha , 
wj„t«h the moft numerous divifion of his troops, faced the Roman van, 
condtidted by Marius in perfon : but he no looner received advice of 
Bocchus'% being come up, than he privately, with a few attendants, 

wheeled. 


y.it. 64.6. 

Kef. Chr. 
106. 
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V.R. 646. wheeled off to that King’s body of Infantry, crying aloud, as he joined 
Bct -^ 1 “- them. It is in vain for the Romans to continue the fight for I have ju/f 
14 5 *Conf. now killed Marius ivitb my oven hand. And this he fpoke in Latin* , tlf' 

-the Rowan foldiers might underiland him: at the fame time he Ihewe 1 

them his lwonl, red with the blood of a foot foldier, whom, with his owr. 
hand, lie had killed a little before. How much reafon foever the Romans 
had to lufpcct the veracity of the reporter, it did not hinder the report 
from having, in great meal tire,, the dellred effeft. They were teryfied and 
difheartened; while, on the other hand, the barbarians, infpired with 
freih courage, puflied their enemies with more vigour and fury*than be¬ 
fore : infomuch that thefe were on tire very point of running away, when 
Sylla, who had routed the cavalry of the Moors , and was happily returned 
from the purluit, recovered tise day* by falling luddenly on the flank of 
their infantry. King Bacchus ihftantly fled. Jugurtha , tenacious of the 
advantage gained by means of his llratagem, obltinavely continued the 
fight, till the few horfemen that attended him were all (lain, and he 
found himfclf inclofetl on the right and left by the Roman Or'yairy : Angle 
lie then broke through all oppolition, efcaping unhurt by a^fiiower of 
darts that wgre thrown at him as he went off About the i'ame’tirrwy-tne 
Conful, who, after putting the Nuniidian horfe to flight, received notice, 
that his rear-guard had given ground, was coming with •all diligence to 
their luecour. In conclufion, the Africans were totally routed on every 
fide c . 

Marius , now unquestionably conqueror, and purfuing his march with¬ 
out further molellation, arrived at Cirta. Hither, about,, five days after 
the battle, came Ambaffidors from King Bocchus, with this requeft, “ That 
“ tiie Conful would be pleated to fend to him two perfons, of principal 
“ truft, with whom he might amicably confer upon matters which con- 
“ corned both his intereft and that of the Roman people.” The Conful, 
without delay, difpatclied Manlius and Sylla, to negotiate with the Moor. 
Thefe deputies, though fent to the King at his defire, judged it advifeable 
to fpcak to him, before they heard what he had to fay to them : to the 
end that, if he were inclined to war, they might, by their rhetoric, dil- 
pofe him to peace, and, if defirous of peace, add more warmth to that 
defire. 4 <. ^ 

Sylla, to whom, notasfenior, but as the more eloquent, Manlius , on this 
occafion, yeiklcd the precedence, addrefled the King in words to the fol¬ 
low! net effect. 


“ J‘g‘<rtba had learnt the Latin tongue in 
Spain, while he ferved under Safi.:, at the 
liege ot A ‘umantia. 

" Accord ng to Or of,ns, (lib. V. cap. xv.) 
the action, n-.ar Cirta billed three day:,. At 
length, the victory tell to tetanus by means 


ofa mighty fallof rain,which,wh’lo it refrefhed 
the Romans, faint with third, rendered ufelefs 
the fhieldsof the barbarian:,. Fcr being co- 
vered with elephants fkin, the nature of whig 1 ' 
(lie fays) is to fuck in water like a fputige, 
they became too heavy "for the arm. 


King 
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“ King Bacchus , it is a lingular pleafure to us, that the Gods have Y -R- «♦«. 
“ >it length difpofed To great and worthy a man as you to be our friend Bef ' 0 ^ br ’ 
rather than our foe; and have admonished you to break that unnatu- usConf. 

ral union, which,* to the injury of your own molt excellent chara&er,- 

you had formed with Jugurtha , the very world of men. We, to 
our inexpreflible joy, are hereby freed from the odious neceflity of pur¬ 
suing, with one and the fame undiftinguilhing fword of vengeance, him, 
themwft criminal >f offenders, and you, «who have only been led into a 
milhke.” 


U 


Having thus gaid the due compliment to the King’s tranfeendent merit, 
the orator proceeded to inform him, “ That the Romans had always, even 
“ from their low beginning, made it their choice to have friends rather 
“ than flares, and had thought it Safer to Jule over willing fubje&s than 
“ fuch as are compelled to obedience. [Do you want an ally ?] It is im- 
“• pofTible fci you to have a more commodious alliance than ours : be- 
“ cau<e. if thOirlt jdace, we are at a great diftance from you, fo that 
“ there canncvr'eafily happen any occafion of quarrel between us; and yet 
“ we can V/ as friendly; and Serviceable to you, as if we were your near 
“ neighbours ; and, in the next place, we have vaflfals in abundance, 

“ more' than enough; but neither we nor any other people ever fo aboun- 
“ ded with friends, as not to wilh for more.” 

After thefe, and fome other fuch like empty words, they intimated to 
him, “ that he had now a fine opportunity of correcting his miftake, and 
“ that the Romans were a people who never Suffered themfelves to be out- 
“ done in aCts of kindnefs.” • , 

Bacchus is faid to have anfwereddn very Soft and gentle terms, apologi¬ 
zing for his error, and alluring the deputies, “ That he had taken arms 
“ with no purpofc of hoftility againlt the Romans , but purely to defend 
“ his own territories, being unable patiently* to fee a part of Numidia , 

“ which, by right of war, belonged to him, as having conquered it from 
“ Jugurtha, laid wafte by Marius . That he had formerly lent Ambaffa- vide fupr. 
“ dors to Rome with an offer*of his friendfliip, and that his offer had been p ' 5+ ' 

«* rejected : that, however, he chofe to be filent on that head, and fhould 
“ wjfiingly now; if Marius would give permifljon, dilpatch a Second Era- 
“ baffy to the Roman Senate.” 

It would Seem that Manlius and Sylla expreffed their approbation of this 
propofal: yet we find that it was not put in execution till Some time after 
their departure. For Jugurtha, being informed of their arrival, and fear¬ 
ing the confcquences, had, by rich bribes, gaiftedto his intereft fome of the 
King’s favourites; and, through the influence of thefe, the Moor fluctuated 
awhile in uncertainty and irrefolution. At length his fear of the Romans 
act the afeendant in his mind ; and he then appointed five of his chief 
confidents, men Disapproved fidelity and ability, to be his Ambaffadors to 
Marius : and they were Secretly empowered to conclade a peace upon any 

Vol. III. K terms. 
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y.r. « 4 6. terms, in cafe the Conful permitted their proceeding to Rome, to negotiate 
Bef ; o c 6 hr * that affair. , r 

545*Conf. Marius, after difpofing his troops in winter-quarters, had, with a 

- - detachment of his cavalry and light-armed cohorts, made an excurfic^ 

into a folitary part of the country, there to beficge a tower, wholly 
garrii'oned by Roman dcferters i and he was at this time engaged in that 
fcntcrprife. 

The Moorijh Ambaffadors,t in their journey to the winter-quarters of 
the Roman army, fell into the hands of fome* Getulian robbers, and were 
by them ftript lb bare, that when they appeared before Sylla, who, in the 
abfence of Marius, commanded in "chief, they made a moft defpicable fi¬ 
gure. Sylla,' neverthelefs, received them with all the refpebtful civility due 
to their character, and not onljy fup^lied them with every thing neeclfary, 
but, over and above, made them noble prefents •, a* liberality, which 
wrought on their minds with fuch power, as to convinct them fully, that all 
the reports, they had heard of Rman avarice, were fahe•. and. that Sylla 
* Cap. cxi. was fincerely their friend. For, even at that time (fays the® * hillorian) 
there were many perfons ignorant of the practice of giving, in 'order to cor¬ 
rupt, and who imagined that no man was munificent but from goml-faiti: 
that all prefents were unqueftionable proofs of kindnefs. Under the force of 
this perlualion, the AmbalTadors of King Bocchus difclofed to their Roman 
friend the whole of their inllruclions, requeuing his advice and afiiftance 
in the bufinefs committed to their care. Sylla promifed every thing they 
alked, and counfelled them in what manner to addrefs the Conful, and, 
afterwards, the Senate. - , 

Forty days they had been waiting to perform their commiffion. to Marius, 
when he, having failed in his enterprife, returned to Cirta \ and from 
thence (being there informed of their arrival) fignified his pleafure, that 
they and Sylla Ihould come to him from Utica: he fummoned likewife the 
Praetor of that place, and from every quarter of the province, fuch of 
the Romans as were of Senatorian rank. Before this Council he laid the 
bufinefs with which the King had charged his minifters * and the refult 
of the deliberation was, Permijfion to them to proceed to Rome and a cef- 
fation of all hofiilities till their return. Of the five Moors , three fet our for 
Italy ; the other two returned to the King j who, though lie heartf with 
pleafure all the particulars of their report, was with nothing fo much de¬ 
lighted as with their account of that extraordinary warmth of friendihip 
which Sylla had for him. 

y.r. «4 7 . About this time die confuiar fafees were transferred to C. Atihus Serra *• 
Bd ; o C j hr- ms, and Q. Servilius Cafio but Marius, in quality of ProconfuJ, re- 
346 Conf. mained, by order, at the head of affairs in Africa. 

6 This Coiifulfhip was memoi able for the birth of Pomp/y tbt Great, and of Cicero. I'M. 
Pat. lib. ii. A. Gell. Ub.,xv. cap. 28, J 


The 
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The Moorifty Ambafiadors arrived at Rome , and had an atidicnce tff the Y.R. 6 ^ 7 . 
Senate ; where, having firft confefied that their mailer; milled by the wic- ,kt ; o ^.' r ' 
ked artifices of Jugurtha, had been faulty, they prayed, that he might be 346 Conf. 
forgiven his fault, aftd be admitted into friendfhip and an alliance with the * 

Roman Republic. 

To which humble addrcfs tltey received this anfwer: 

“ 'The Senate and People of Rome arc not accullomed to forget either 
“ fervlce* or injuries. Since Bocchus repent? of his fault, they grant him 
“ pardon. Friendfhip and an alliance he fiiall obtain, when he has de- 
“ ierved them.” 

Bocchus , on receiving advice of what had palled, requefted of Marius , by 
letter, to fend Sjila to him once mor<j. TJie Proconlul complied : Sylla, 
efcorted b/ a detachment of cavalry and light armed infantry, fet out for 
Mauritania. On the fifth day of his journey, a body of horfe appeared 
oft a ludden, in a wide plain. They did not exceed 1000, yet, by the loofe 
order of tlft'ir 'nare+rp were l'o fpread as to feem much more numerous to 
the Roman * who likewife imagined them to be enemies, and therefore in- 
fhintly prepared to receive them as fuch. This apprehenlion of danger 
was, 'however, quickly removed by the return and report of fbme horfie- 
men lent out to difeover. And prefently after, Voi.ux, the lbn of Boc- 
chus , riding up, and addrefllng himfelf to the Quaellor, informed him, 
that The troops he faw had been fent by the King to meet him , and to be his 
guard. After this, the two corps joined ; and they marched that day and 
the next without any alarm. But, in the evening, when they had pitched 
their camp, Volu *, with a look Of confirmation and dillrefs, comes haftily 
to Sylla, tells him. Jug urtha is not*far off ; (he fronts have brought this in¬ 
telligence •, entreats and prefies him to Ileal away privately in the night, and 
begs to be the foie companion of his flight. # 

Sylla difdainfully arilwered, That he neither feared the Numidian, who 
had been fo often routed •, nor dijlrufied the courage of his oven men •, but t 
-mere he fuse to perifts, he would ft and his ground , rather than , by treat hero: jly 
deferting foldics committed to'his conduit, preferve an uncertain life , which 
he might pofjibly lofe in a very floort time by fame natural and common 
diftempni- 

Ncverthelef-, when Volux adviied that the whole army fhould move off 
in the dark, the Qumftor approved of this mcaiure •, and, accordingly, 
gave orders, that the l'oldiers, when they had fupped and lighted many 
fires in the camp, fhould let forward at the Ikfi watch of the night. 

At fun-rife, when, all being thoroughly fatigued with their nofturnal 
march, Sylla was marking out ground for a camp, the Moorifty fcouts 
brought tidings, that about two miles before them, direflly in their way, 
Jugurtha had polled himlelf with all his forces. The Romm foldiers, in 
mighty confternati»n, prefently imagined thcmfelves betrayed by Volnx ; 
and l'ome were for executing vengeance upon the traitor without delay.. 

K 2 Sylla 
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Sylla JUad the fame fufpicion of the young Prince, yet would not differ 
him to be hurt. He exhorted his Romans to call up all their courage, 
putting them in mind, that, in frequent inftances, a few brave men had 
prevailed againd multitudes : he invoked Jupiter to y/itneis the perfidious 
wickedncfs of Bocchus ; and then, turning to the Prince, “ Volux, you 
“ have the heart and intentions of an enemy •, begone out of my camp this 
V infant! ” The Prince, with tears in his eyes, begged of the Qiuudor 
not to harbour that fufpicion , .alluring him, that what had happened was 
1 wholly owing to the vigilant fubtilty of Jugurtha. “ By his Ipies, he 
“ got notice of my coming to meet you, and learnt the route I was to 
“ take. However, fince he. has no great numbers with him, and has 
“ placed in my father all his hopes, it is not probable he will venture 
“ upon any open attempt, while h am here. So that I thiqk the bed 
“ courfe will be, confidently f to purlue our way, and march through the 
“ very midd of his camp. I will either fend my Moot's forwards, or leaye 
“ them here, behind, as you ihall chule, and I will, aloy, accompany 
“ you.” • . , 

Nothing more advifeable occurring to Sylla’ s thoughts, an^ his critical 
fituation nqy allowing time to deliberate, he followed the Prince's cqjxrIcI 5 
which, by the event, appeared to have been both fincere and judicious : 
for they pafied on lafe and unmoleded •, and, in a few days, they arrived 
at the place whither they had been directed to go. 

[The hidorian accounts for the inallion of Jugurtha , on this occafion, 
by fuppofing him to be held in fufpence and irrefolution by furprize, as 
not having imagined that the Romans would come on : but, perhaps, it 
would be better accounted for, by fajing, that the Numidian was too 
able a politician, to ad fo very foolifh a part, as what they had appre¬ 
hended.] 

There was at this timet in the court of King Bocchus , and upon 
a foot of freedom and familiarity with him, a certain Numidian , 
named Afpar, whom Jugurtha (having received intelligence of Sylla’ s 
being fent for) had difpatched thither, to lpe a fpy upon the adions of 
the Moor , and to difeover his intentions. Dabar, another Numidian , was 
likewife about the King, at the fame time, and highly favoured by 
him, on account of his many excellent talents. ,This man, [whwd fa¬ 
ther was the fon of Maftniffa , by a concubine, had, in many in dances, 
fhewed himfelf a zealous friend to the Roman intcred: for which reafon 
the Moor fixed his choice on him as the fitted perfon he could employ, to 
be his meffenger to fhe Roman Quredor: and he gave him in charge, thus 
to fay : 

“ Bocchus is ready to perform whatever the Roman People require of 
u him. He refers it to you, Sylla, to appoint the place and time for your 
“ conference. AJpar mud be iummoned to it; otherwife it will be impodible 
“ to avoid the inlidiqus wiles of his mafter: but you need not apprehend any 

“ incohve- 
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“ inconvenience from the prclence of that mir.ifter: for the fettling of all y.r. 6 * 7 . 
“ matters fhall be private, between Bocchus and you alone.” Bcf - chr - 

Sylla anfwered, that “ he would not fpcak fully of the bufinefs of his 346 Coni'. 

“ commilTion, buuto the King, when no other perfon was prefent, or, at - 

“ molt, very few; and that what he purpofed to lay befote Afpar would 
“ be very fhort.” At the fame time, he furnilhed Dakar with’the anfwer 
which the King was to give to it. 

Place.and time were appointed, and the parties, accordingly, met. Sylla , 
addreffing himfelf to the King, “ I was fent by the Roman Ccnful to ajk 
“ you , whether you are for peace or war.” *To which Bacchus, purfuant to 
his infirm.lions,' “ If you will come thither tagain ten days hence , you fhall 
“ have an anfwtr. Iam not , at prefent , refolved.” This laid, each retired 
to his camp. But, when the night V/as fir fpenr, the King lent privately 
lot Sylla, who being come, and no body elfe prefent, except trulty inter¬ 
preters, and Dakar* who was fworn to lecrecy, Bacchus opened the con¬ 
ference withvt fiyecghr fTTHe* fpeech given us by Salluft be genuine 1 , it 
may, perhaps, for unmeaning words, vie with that, which Sylla formerly vide fuprj, 
made to the King. Ms- 

What Bacchus laid to the purpofe was this : “ That* he would, 

“ henceforward, taka no part in the war between the Romans and 

“ Jugurtha ; would never ftir beyond the river Mulucha , which* had 
“ been the boundary between himfelf and Muipfa ; nor ever fuller 
“ Jugurtha to come within that limit.” He added, “ if you have any 
“ thing further to alk, worthy of me and of»the Romans, it lhall not be 
“ refufed.” 0 . 

To this Sylla anfwered, “ Thgt the Reman arms having been fucceff- 
“ ful in the war, the Senate and People of Rome could not poffibly 
“ think themfelves under any obligation to him for the offers he had 
“ made ; that, if he defired to oblige them,»h£ muff do fomething that 
“ would appear to be done for their intereft more than for his own 
“ and that this would not be difficult : for, as he had now Jugurtha in his 
“ power, he might deliver, him up to the Romans ; who would, then 

“ indeed, be greatly indebted to him, and then every thing he defired, 

“ would follow of courfe, friendjhip, alliance , and that part of Numidia 
“ vjfuth he claimed.” 

Bocchus objected “ His ties of affinity and cor.fanguinity with the 
“ Numidian, the .treaty of confederacy between them, as. likewife the 
“ danger to himlelf, fhould he ad fo faithlefs a part, of thereby lofing the 
“ affections of his people, who loved Jugurtha , andjiated the Romans :” 
Neverthelefs, wearied out by importunate folicitation, the Moor confented, 

* Salluft pretends (feemingly without any betray Jugurtha to Sylla, or Sylla to Jugur- 
good real'on) that Bocchus was not fincere in tha. Sect ego comferio, Bccchum mttgts Punic a 
this meiTage ; and that 4ie was, a long time, fide juam, &c. 
in debate with himfelf, Whether he fhould 
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Y.R.g* 7- at length, to do all that Sylla deli red, and it was then agreed to deceive 
Bcf ' 0 Ch ' - Jugurtha, by making him hope, he ihoukl be included in the treaty of 
3+ g Conf. peace between Rome and Mauritania. 

- Accordingly, Bo. chus, tlie uay following, intimated to Jfpar, that 

the Remans were willing to terminate the war upon conditions ; that lie 
had learnt this, from Sylla by Dakar, and, therefore, wilhed to know the 
difyolition of the Numidian King. Away went Ajpar , full of joy, to the 
camp of his mailer: and, afttfr eight days, returned with this anfwer : 
“ Jugurtha would gladly come into any meafures for putting an end 
“ to "the war; but having, irfcre than once, eKperienced, that'treaties, 
“ made with Roman Generals; are vwin and inehcdual, 'lias little reafon 
“ to trull MaNus. If Boccbus be delirous of procuring a peace, that fhall 
“ be durable and advantageous, both to himfelf and to his ally, let him 
“ contrive a meeting of all the parties, as if to confer afbout peace, and 
“ there deliver up Sylla into the hands of Jugurtha. ‘ A valid treaty, 

“ treaty made by order of the Senate and People of-./h<ua£,.'\vd’ then in- 
“ falhby enifre : for they will never lufter to remain in the power of his 
enemies llich a man a as Sylla , a man of his impprtance, a Roman Noble, 

“ fallen 


* Iktlem Virvin. ScJ/rj?, when he puts 
thefe words into the mouth or jugurtha, teems 
to have forgot that Sylla was, at this time, a 
man of very little confequence. His family, 
thrugh noble, had funk into obfrurity, his 
fortune was low, nor does either lus reputa¬ 
tion or his intercll teem to hare rilen to an) 
confiderable height, before the Social War. 
He could not obtain the Pratorfhip till lie was 
part the legal age ; and, when he did obtain 
it, it was thought to be by the, force of 
bribes. 

But, perhaps, the hiftorian by talcm •virttm 
means no more than that Sylla was Qu /estor 
ot the Reman army, and homo nobilis , as he 
ftiles hint in the lame paffnge. 

As to Jugurtha'c, attempt to perfuade 
King Boccbus ^ that the rnoft dfeftuaJ means to 
obtain from the Romans, an advantageous and 
durable peace, would be, to betray to Roman 
Quatllor (then bearing the character, too, of 
an Ambaflador) <nto the hands of their moll 
luted enemy, it only indicates, that the Numi¬ 
dian looked upon the Mv>r as a very weak 
. Prince, and wholly unacquainted with the 
temper of his enemies. For, that Jugurtha 
himfelf did not imagine, he (hould be en¬ 
abled, by the pofleffion of Sylla’s perfon, to 
procure a peace with Rome, we may well con¬ 
clude from his neglecting to feize him *, 


when he with Volux (not long before,) in 
their way to the court of Mauritania, palled 
through the Nunidiau camp. Doubtlds, 
Jugurtha’ s foie view in his endeavours to en¬ 
gage King Boccbus in lb unpardonable an aft 
of treacle, ry, was to make the conditi* n of 
the Mcir as defperate ashiis own ; in v,liich 
cal? he might have counted upon the llendi- 
nefs of his ally, and been able to hold out 
Ibme years longer a ruin It die Romans. 

This, I fay, from the idea given us by the 
hiftorians of Jugurtha’ s abilities, we fliou d 
naturally conjecture to have been the aim of 
his proceeding ; Not a peace with Rome, but 
means to continue the war. 

At the fame time it rnuil be confefied, that 
fome parts of Jugurtha s conduct feem quite 
irreeoncilenble with common fenfe^, and 
would incline oc.e to believe, that he was 
really frighted out of his wits. 

A late excellent writer obferves, that 
" nothing is more common than to fee men 
’ve thcmfelves up to a Passion—to their 
town prejudice and ruin, and in direft 
confradidlion to the loudeft calls of Self- 
love. -Every caprice of the imagina¬ 

tion, every curiofity of the underflanding, 
every affedion of the heart, is perpetually 
lhewing itsweaknefs [the weaknefs of S e t. f- 
love] by prevailing over it. Men daily, 

“ hourly. 


* Vide fupru, p. 68. 
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“ fallen into captivity, not through cowardice, or any negleft of duty, but V.R. « 4? . 
“ through a warm zeal to ferve his country.” ‘ Bcf> chr - 

Bacchus, when he had a good while pondered this advice, promifed to h* ConC 

• follow it. But whether he, at that time, meant to perform his promife- 

(the hiitorian tells us) is uncertain : becaufe, though he frequently re¬ 
newed it, he as often gave the like promile to Sylla. 

In the night, preceding the day appointed for the conference, the Moor 
gathered about him his chief confidents, Changed his mind on a fudden, 
dilmiffed them, and fell into great perturbation of mind , betraying, by 
the freqdent alterations of his countenance, the inward itruggles by which 
he was agitated. At length, however, he lent for Sylla , and, in concert 
with him, laid an ambulh for the Nymidiqp King. 

Next morning, upon notice brought that JugUrtba was not far off, 

Bocchus , as if to do him honour, went out, accompanied by a few 
.courtiers, anil by tire Roja 5 *¥-Quaeftor, to meet him at a certain eminence, 
that was •in Viev.-^of' the men lying in wait. To this eminence the 
Nitmhinm, Attended by a confiderable number of his friends, came unarmed, 
according to agreement. The fignal inftantly given, the ambulh role, 
furrounded Jugurtha and his followers, feizecl him, and maffacred them : 
he was delivered up botind into the hands of Sylla, and, by him, conduced 
to Marius. 

Thus ended b the Jugurthine War, to the real dilhonour of both Marks 


“ hourly, facrifice the greatef known interef 
“ to fancy, inquiikwenefs, love, or hatred, 
“ any vagrant inclination.” • 

Therefore, that Jugurtha, whole greateft 
interell (that which his habitual Sei.e-lovf. 
called loud, f for ) was the undifurhed pojjejjion 
of the kingdom of Numidia, lhould, neverthe- 
ltfs, from his fear or jealoufy, or hatred of a 
rival, expofe himfelf, when at Rome, to the 
refentment of the Roman People, by murder¬ 
ed- fupra, ing Mafi'va : and that in revenue of the infult 
P‘ -*• put upon him by the Romans, m conftraining 
him to appear at the bai of the people’s judi- 
caturJJV' undergo an ambition, he lhould 
p. 30. compel the whole Roman army, officers, and 
ffildters (when fallen into his power,) to pafs 
under the yoke, may, paihaps, be confidered 
as not wonderful, and only as inftances exem¬ 
plifying the obfervation above mentioned : 
viz. that the mofl cunning, wicked men will, to 
gratify a particular pajfion, da aiihns the moft 
foolijhly impolitic with regard to the very intc- 
refts they are habitually in- purfuit of 1 But 
that Jugurtha, after the perpetration of that 


murder, and after putting that grofs affront 
ii^)0n the Roman army, lhould (being in his 
fenfes) hope to obtain from the Roman Se¬ 
nate and People a tolerable peace, and, from 
the foie motive of that hope, divert himfelf, in 
a great m^tfsre, of the means of defence, by 
giving up fo large a part of his ftrength and 
treafure, as we are told he did, to his enemies, p. 3?. 
prefents a difficulty, the folution of which I 
lhall leave to the reader. 

" The hiftorians have not been cartful to 
tell us how the newly conquered country was 
difpofed of. • Sextus Rufus lays, that Numidia, 
from the time of Jugurtha'i car tivity, be¬ 
longed to Rome: yet Plutarch [in Mario] 
fpeaks of a King of Numidia, whom he calls 
Hiempfal, to whom young MdHus, when dri¬ 
ven out of Italy by Sylla, Hed for protection. 

The farm* King, under the name of Man- 
drefial, is mentioned by Jppian, [App. de 
Bell. Civ. lib. i. p. 388.] Prom Syllsrs pro- p, fir. 
mife to Bacchus, it may with fome reafon be 
conjeftured, that the third part of Nmidia 
was yielded to that Prince, 
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and Sylla, who arc faid, neverthelefs, to have warmly 4 contended for the 
glory of that gallant exploit which brought the war to its conclufion.— 
The clory of having engaged Jugurtha’j father-in-law and confederate in 
arms to invite him to a friendly conference., and , under that cover, betray him 
into the hands of his moft implacable enemies. 

Marius continued in Africa the remainder of this year, and all the next, 
till Rome wanted the fcrvice of fo able a General againft the Cimbri and 
their allies. 


C K A< P. III. 


The War with the Cimpri. ‘The Second, Third, Fourth, 
and Fifth Confulfhips of Marius. 

W E lefl the Cimbri , in the year 646, plundering and laying walk' 
Tranfalpine Gaul. Little more is faid of them till the year 644, 
when they defeated the Conful Silanus b . 

The following year the Conful Aurelius had no. better fuccefs than his 
predecelfor. 

And in 648, L. Cajfius Longinus (the collegue of Marius in the Conful- 
fhip) fuffered a notable overthrow from the Tigurini *, who were, proba¬ 
bly, afiifted by the Cimbri. ‘They furprifed him in an ambulh •, where both 
he and his Lieutenant, Calpurnius Pifo, loft their lives. Jblis other Lieu¬ 
tenant, Popillius , made a lhameful capitulation with the barbarians: for he 
confented to give hoftages, deliver up the half of his baggage, and pals 
with his army under the yoke. Being arraigned, at his return to Rome, for 
mifeondudt, he went into^banifhment to avoid trial. 

In the prefent year (647) it fell by lot to the Conful Servilius Ccepio to 
conduct the war againft the Cimbri in Gallia Narbonenfis. 


* In this difpute, father Catrou has efpoufed 
Sylla’s caufe with remarkable zeal—Thus 
“ was Sylla fortunate to a degree t not to be 
" parallelled; no embafly was ever more 
“ completely fuccefsful.—His ftars, if I may 
“ fo fpealc, delivered him out of all dangers, 
“ and accorapliftied his moft fanguine hopes. 
“ He had the honour of finilhing, almoft 
“ without the effufion o&blood, a w^r, which 
“ Marius had not been able to bring to a 
“ conclufion, by many iieges and many 

“ viftories.-Though a Proquacftor only, 

“ he, from the time of nts firft [fecond] cam- 
“ paign became equal in reputation. to the 


“ General himfelf.-At leaft he was 

“ looked upon at Rome as the chief con- 

“ queror of Numidia. -It feems 3s if 

“ Juftice required that Heaven Ihoutd give 
“ Marius the mortification of feeing the 
“ clory of the campaign divided between 
“ a fubaltern and himielf.” &c. &0. &c. 
tome xiv. p. 167. 

* According to Floras ( 1 . iii. c. 3.) the 
Cimbri, before the battle, ferit Ambafladors 
to the Conful and Senate, requefting, that 
lands might be afligned to them ; on which 
condition they offered to aflirt the Remans in 
their wars. 


4 


Before 
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Before his departure from Rome , he obtained a law in favour of the Y.r.6 47 . 
Senators. Caius Gracchus had transferred from them to the Knights , the 
adminiftration of juftice. Some of the Senators (the number uncertain) Brut, c, 44. 
were now admitted to be of the Bench of Judges : t and Gty no, for this 1 fcr- Jul - 01,11 '*• 
vice, got the title of Patron of the State. va! 9 Max. 

Ccepio, after his arrival in Tranfalpine Gaul , recovered, from the Cimbri, l v >. c. 9. 
Tolofa , the capital of the Tehlofages. The inhabitants of the place had been h'f r . lir 
in alliance with Rome , and had received z*Roman garrifon; which they af- »p. 630. 
terwards betrayed to the barbarians: but now they, by night, admitted the 
Conful Into the town ; who, neyerthelefs, jgave it up to be plundered by 
his foldiers. He is faid to have found in tjie temples an inynenfe quantity 
of gold\ the greateft part of whicfy he appropriated to his own ule: nay, 

Oroftus tdls us, that the Conful, having dent away this trealure under a l. v.c. r 5 . 
guard to Marfernes, treacheroufly caufed that guard to be mafiacred in the 
, .fray, and then made thejwfeojp his own. 

It would Teem that X^cepio's forces were not fufficient to oppofe the Cim¬ 
bri , for, after the eledion of P. Rutilius Rufus and Cn. Mallius' Maximus v.r.« 4 8. 
to the ConfuHhip, the* latter, by order, led an army to Ccepio's afliftance, Bct - Chr - 
who, at the fame time, was continued in his command in qullity of Pro- 34/cw. 
conful. * -- 

On Mallius's arrival in Gaul, he and Ccepio divided the province be¬ 
tween them, and made the Rhone their boundary. Soon after, the Cimbri Orof. i. v. 
fell upon a part of the Conful's army, commanded by his Lieutenant Au- c - ,6 - 
relius Scaurus (who himfelf had been Conful three years before:) they i> E P ; t . 
defeated it, and*took the commander prifoner. *• |xvi «. 

Mallius , terrified by this difafter, thought it proper to call Ccepio Dio. Cair. 
to his fuccour. The Proconful, at firft, haughtily anfwered, that eacli ap ' 6 ^ al£1, 
ought to take caie of his Own province: yet* prefently after, fearing p ' 30 ‘ 


1 For the fame reafon doubdefi it is that 
Cicero (in Brut. c. 35.) commend* him; 
whilft other writers give him an odious cha¬ 
racter. Crafus, the famous orator, fpoke 
in favour Of Ccrplfs law (Cic. in Brut. c. 

44.) and his fpcech on that occa- 
fion (erved Cicero for a model by which to 
form his own eloquence. ' It would feem 
that a part of the ipeeeh was to the follow¬ 
ing effeft: “ Deliver’us (faid the orator, 
addrefling himfelf, in the name of the Senate, 
to the People)from our miferies. Refcue 
“ us from the jaws of thole, whofe cruelty 
“ cannot be fatisfied without bloodRef- 
“ cue us from flavery, do not fuffer us to 
“ be held in bondage to any but your- 
“ felves, to whom we can and ought to be 
“ Haves.” Cic.de Orat* L i. c. 5*. & Par ad. 
v. c. 3. 

y01.. iii. 


r ^Out 

treafure, but all thaPaccounts feem extra¬ 
vagant. Ptjtdtmius, as quoted by Strabo ( 1 . 
iv. p. 188,) reckons it at 15,000 talents. Oro- 
Jius makes it 100,000 pounds weight of 
gold, and, u 0,000 pounds of filver; and 
fufiin ( 1 . xxxii. C. 3.) raifes it to a much 
higher fum. It happened, that every one 
who had a hand in feizing this gold came to 
fome miferable end; whertte it became a 
common proverb, to fay of a man reduced to 
extreme bufery, hedtat got feme of the gold of 
Touloufe. A. Gell. 1 . ui. c. 9. 

1 Cicero (pro Plane. C. 5.) calls Mallius 
an obfeure man, without virtue, withoutfenfe, 
of manners vulgar and contemptible ; and com¬ 
plains of the Roman People for preferring 
him, at this elc&ion, before his competitor 
0 . Catulus. 

^ L left 
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y. R. 64S. left Mallius fhould obtain a viftory over the enemy without him, he pafled 
the Rhone-, but would neither encamp his forces with thofe of the Con- 
347 Cuuj'. 1 'ul, not confult with him. Confident of fuccels, and bent upon having the 
j,— whole glory of it, he encamped his troops between thofe of Mallius and 
the Cimkri. 

!’■ fi 33- 


The barbarians had been informed of the mifunderftanding between the 


two Roman Generals; but, from Caipio’s motions, imagining now that .they 
were reconciled, fent deputies to the Conful to treat of an accommodation. 
Ccepio, into whole camp, as nearer to them than the other, they naturally 
came, finding that it was not to him, but'to the Conful, they had orders to 
addrefs themfelVes, far from treating them in the manner due to their cha¬ 


racter, was once, in his rage, tipon die point of putting them,to death. 
Ilis proceeding did by no means pleafe either the lbldieru, or the officers 
of his own army; who, apprehending fatal coniequeixcs from filch in¬ 
temperate paflion, forced him, in a manner, to refiair^o the Confql’s camp, 
there to deliberate upon the meafures proper to be taken. Npthing was 
concluded; the whole time pafled in difpute, mutual reproaches, and af¬ 
fronts : and kfie two Generals parted more exafperated than ever againft 
each other. 


tiv. Ej’it. I n this ill humour they had the folly to come to a battle with the enemy, 
VjTaiu * n which they were totally defeated; they loft 8o,oco men, befide fervants, 
ap. Oiof. futlers, and other followers of the camp, to the number of forty thoufand. 
*• v - c - ,6 - It is laid, that fcarce ten of the whole army efcaped with the two com¬ 
manders to carry the news of the defeat to Rpme. Of this pumber was the 
Pint, in famous Serlorius , who, though wounded, c yet, according to Plutarch , fwam 
Sei-io'. a cro fs the Rhone in his armour. ' 


Oiof. loc. The conquerors'", purfuant to a vow they had made, referved to them- 
Clf ' felves nothing of the fpofi: • they threw the gold and filver into the river, 
cut to pieces the arms and clothes of the dead, drowned the horfes, and 
hanged up their pl(bners upon trees. And it being now unanimoufly de¬ 
termined, , in council, to invade Italy, they fent for their prifoner Aurelius , 
probably with a view to learn fomething from him that might be of ufe to 
them in their intended expedition: Aurelius endeavouring to perfuade 
them not to pafs the Alps, 'becaufe the Romans were (he faid) invincible, 
Bojorix , one of the Cimbrian chiefs, killed him upon the fpot. 

The alarm %nd confirmation* which the lofs of the army occafioned at 
Liv. F.pit. Rome, exceeded all imagination. The People, who imputed it wholly to 
J - lxv “- Ccepio, were fo enraged againft him, that they depofed him "from his com¬ 
mand. 


m Eutropiut and Onfius mention .,Jbur people of Swijferland; he fpeaks Of them 
nations who (hared, in this viflory, the Cirt<- as the braved and mod terrible of the whole 
bri, Tcutoni, Tigurini, and Ambi ents. Plu- allied army; they wet e thirty thoufand in 
tnreb aferibes the principal glory of it number. 

to the lad, who appear to have been a n The next year, L. CaJJius, Tribune of 

the 
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mand, and confifcated his eftate: a proceeding of-which there had been no y.r.6 4 *. 
example-, no General, how culpable foever, having received the like affront. Bcf- C1 ' r - 

Rutilius, the collegue of Mallius , had direction to raife new forces to 34/co'nr. 

oppole the barbarians. He performed his commilfion with an extraor- - 

dinary care, being the firft who introduced the culfom of teaching the 
loldiers the ufe of their weapons by mailers taken from the fchools of the v a ). Max. 
gladiators: a practice adopted by the fuccecding Generals ; and, in letter “• r ' 3- 
times,, mention is made of thele mafters # for the lbldiery, under the name ' 
of Campidothres °. 

At the next eleftion of Confuls, Marius , then abfent, and who had 
been ConJ'ul btit three years beforl , was, byt the voice of the whole Roman 
People, named for one, though the law* forbad any man, who had held 
that itation, rcJ be placed in it again Without an interval of ten years, 
and likewife fJrbad the chufmg any min to it who did not Hand candi¬ 
date in perfon. »Neither Metellus , .vainly boalted of by his party as 
Ihe conqueror of Numtdial ' nor any other of the Nobles, had the con- y. R.f M9 . 
tide .cc t(i Hand in competition with him in this time of real danger. Gallia 1>d ^ hr - 
Narbonenfts was the province afligned to him; Italy to his collegue C. 34 s cJnf. 
Flavius Fimbria. * • # -- 

Marius, on his retjirn to Rome , had a triumph for his conquefl of Numi- s ill. b.-h. 
dia. The principal ornaments of the procefiion were Jugurlha and his 
ions in chains. It is laid, that the King appeared like a man out of his l; v .. v r w. 
fenfes. The ceremony over, he was thrown into a dungeon, being con- 
demned to be there llarved to death. The, gaolers, in their hallo to 11 rip 
him, tore off jhe tips of his ears to get the pendants he wore in them. Six 
whole days he palled in the dungeon’ilruggling with famine, and retaining ' 
to the lalt moment an ardent denre of life p . 

Marius , through ablence of thought, went into the Senate, after the 
ceremony, in his triumphal robe, which v*a^unprecedented. Perceiving 


the People, parted a law, ordaining, that no 
perfon, who had been condemned and de- 
pr.v.d of his command by‘the People, 
fliouid fit in the Senate. Carpio's name was 
jmt infirteJ, but he was ,the'-only perfon 
rfr'cfted W thT f. v. 'fen years after his 
firft condri.iiwt on, he was accuf-d a fecund 
time before live People, by the Tribune 
Norbnnus, on account of his facrilege in 
feizing the f^old of Toulcufe. 1 he orator 
Crajfus undertook his defence. * Scaurut, 
Prefident ftf the Senate, efpoufed his cauie, 
and two of the Tribunes oppofed their col- 
legue’s proceeding; but violence, which 
was then grown common at Rome, decided 
the affair. In a tumult that enlued, Sccmrus 


received a blow with a ftone, and, together 
with the oppofing Tribunes, was put to 
flight; and Ctepio was condemned. It is 
not certain what became of him afterwards 
According to Strabo, 1 . iv. p. 188. he was 
banifhfcd, and retired to Smyrna; but /■«/■* 
rius Maximus (inconfiflenily with what lie 
relates, J. iv. c. 7.) Celts ns, ( 1 . vi. c. 9.) 
that C/rfio was firangled in prif'n, and his 
carcale innominiouiiy dragged w ith a hook to 
the Q< mania:. 

“ T his year Ihe Lujitanians defeated a Ro¬ 
man army in Spain. Jul. Obfaj. c. xl. 

p It is thought that Jugurtba’s two fons 
parted their days in captivity at Venufia. Wpp- 
de Bell. Civ . 1 . i. p. 376. 
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Bef R Chr 9 ’ the w ^°^ c aflembly furprifed and (hocked at the novelty, he inftantly left 
e I0 ,, r ' thehoufe, and, in a very fhorttime, returned in the ufual habit. 

348 Conf. So well had Rulilius difeiplined the new raifed troops, that Marius, ha- 
Fiontin v ^ n g ^is choice, preferred them, for the expedition againft the Cimlri, to the 
stratag.' a ™y which he himfdf had commanded in Africa. He chofe Sylla for his 
I. iv. c. 2. Lieutenant, as thinking him (fays Plutarch) a man of too little conference 
’ ** to give him jealoufy q . 

* And 

q We have here an inflance (and there are In tKis account (though it be adapted by 
many fuch) of Plutarch’ s want of memory, Jtf. PWtot, the Jeftits, M. Boltin, and others,) 
or, perhaps, of his little concern to makers it feems difficult to difeem the leaft air of 
dories either probable or confident with one truth. Is it, in any degree, probable, that 
another. _ Sylla, who (as Plutarch obferves)* had but 

In his Life of Marius, after relating how juft flartedoutof obfcurity$ and was very am- 
Bocchus betrayed Jugurtba into the bands of bitious of riling to the higheft honours* 
Sylla, he immediately adds the following would bc^«~M»,pplitic, as immediately tc 
account. provide himfelf withrfuch a Seal*as is de- 

“ This gave the'frft rife to that fad and feribed, and from this time conftantly wear 

“ deplorable civil war which almoft ruined itj that is, coolly and deliberately contrive 

“ the whole Roman empire: for many that to make Marius, tfcho was then the People’s 
“ envied Mariui, aferibed the iuccefs chief favourite, his enemy, and fet him at 

“ wholly to Sylla: and Sylla himfelf defiance, by appropriating wholly to himfelf a 

“ made a feat, whereon was engraven Boc- glory, which naturally belonged to the com- 

“ chus delivering up Jugurtha to him: mander in chief. 

“ and this he conftantly ufed, whereby he Or, is it propable, that, if Sylla had 
“ highly provoked Marius, a man extremely fuch folly and arrogance, and if Marius was 

“ ambitious and jealous of a rivalfodglory,” thereby touched to the quick, and fo highly 

provoked, .as the hiftorian reports him to have 
We have again, in the biographer’s Life of - been, he would have chofen this enemy and 
Sylla, thefuccefsful negotiation oftheQuaeftor, rivaifar glory to be his Lieutenant in his 
his vanity, his feal, and the confequent anger fecond Confujfhip ? 

and jealoufy of Marius, Marius was jealous Of Sylla as of a 

“ For this fucctft Marius tritimphed: rival for glory : neverthelefe, Marius ap- 
“ bu t being confcicus that the gloky of the At- pointed Sylla to be his Lieutenant, looking 
“ chievement was due to Sylla, envy made upon him as a man of too little confcquence 
“ him grieve inwardly: and Sylla being to be his rival for glory. This is Plutarch's 
“ himfelf naturally vain, and this being the account. 

“ firft time that, from a low and private The truth.feems to be, that the Seal in 
“ condition, he had rifen to be in feme con- queftion was never thought of till many 
" liberation with his fellow-citizens, his am- years after the end of the Nutnidian waff’ 
“ bition carried him to fuch a degree of when King Bocchus, * to whom an alliance 

“ oftentation, that he caufed a Seal to be with Rome had been granted, made a glit- 

“ made, whereon was reprefen ted Bocchus de~ tering golden prdent to t the Roman People. 

“ Uvering up, and Sylla receiving Jugurtha ; And this might be gathered from another 

“ which Seal he made ufe of ever after, paflage in Plutarch’s Life * of Marius, 

“ This touched Marius to the quick ; ne- where, fpeaking of him after his return from 

“ yerthelefs, in his fecond Confullhip, think- Afta , he fays, that he was negleSed like a 

“ iog Sylla too far beneath him to be weapon of war in time of peace ; and adds, 

“feared as a rival, he appointed him “ that among all thofe, whofe luftre eclipfed 
“ to be his Lieutenant: and, in his third “ the glory of Marius, he was the moft 

“ Confullhip employed him as a Legionary “ exafperated againft Sylla, who owed his 

“ iribune.’ « 11 rise to the hatred which the nobles bore 

" to 
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And now, inftead of being too gentle and remifs in point of difcipline, J.R.649. 
which Sallujl imputes to him, with regard to the troops in Ntmidia, * 1 ' 03 ' 1 ' 
he was, on the contrary (by the report of Plutarch,) “ fevere in com- 348 Conf. 

“ mand, and exaft even to rigour. Neverthelefs, his impetuous fpirit,- 

“ ftern look, and thundering voice, were confidered by the loldiers, when 
“ grown familiar with them, not as terrible to themfelves, but only to 
“ their enemies.” 

A* notable ad of impartial juftice helped much to conciliate to him 
the affedions of the army. His nephew, who ierved in the poll of 
a Legidnary Tribune, having feveral times folicited a young foldier, 
under his command, to unworthy ’complfances, and findi/ig him always 
inflexible, had,') at length, recourse to {violence. The foldier, being 
determined to efcpofe himfelf to any danger rather than yield, drew 
his fword, and ran the Tribune through the body. Being cited before Piut. in 
Marius o receive* fentence, for having killed his commander j the ^ c a ‘ p|0 
General, 'when he had informed himfelf fully of the fads, not only Mil. c . 4 - 
acquitted the accufed, but, with* his own hands, crowned him as a vidfupra. 
conqueror. • 

When Marius arrived in Gaul, he learnt that the Cimbfi, after ra- Liv. E P it. 
vaging all the country, from the Rhone to the Pyrenees , had, by thofe moun- _ n 
tains, entered Spain'. This gave the Conful leifure to perfed his troops Ma.'. 
in military difcipline: and (according to Plutarch) the Romans , not- 
withftanding the departure of the Cimbri, found enemies in Gaul: for he c ' x l> 
tells us, that Sylla, this year, took prifoncr Copillus , the General of the Hut. in 
TeSc/W. 


“ to himfelf." And then he proceeds in the 
following manner. “ When Bacchus, 
“ King of Numidia, dedicated in the Capi- 
“ tol, fome golden victories bearing trophies, 
“ and, with them, a fculpturein gold, re- 
“ patenting himfelf, delivering \xjejugur- 
“ the to Sylla, Marius was thereupon almoft 
“ did rafted with rage ; not able to endure 
Sylla rtiould arrogate that honour to 
“ himfelf. * ■ 

“ Marius attempted by violence to pull 
“ down thofe figures; and Sylla ftrenuoufly 
“ oppofed his attempt: but tht war of the 
“ confederates, th£n, on afuddtn, threaten - 
“ ing the city, put a Jiop to the /edition, that, 
“ on this occasios, was juft ready to 
break out.” [The war of the confederates 
was kindled in 662.] 

By this date we fee, that the difpute be¬ 
tween Marius and Sylla, for the glory of 
putting a fortunate end to the Jugurthine 


•war (which ended in 647) was not till, fif¬ 
teen years* after its conclufion, when Ma¬ 
rius's intereft was on the decline, and 
Sylla had made great progrefs in the load 
to the higheft honours: for he had been 
already Put tor: and two years after this 
time (viz. in 664) was chofen to the Con- 
fulfhip. And it would feem that the Seal 
was a qgy* of King Bocchus 's prefent, and 
not the original-, though it is very poffible- 
that Sylla, to pique Marius (whom lie 
these did not fear) and to raife # his own credit 
with the People, might, when Bocchus 
(with whojn he had formed a fort of fnend- 
fhip) determined to’make a prefent to the 
Romans, of a fculpture in gold, fuggeft to 
him the device. 

r Floras places this irruption of the Cim¬ 
bri into Spain before the Confulfhip of Silassus, 
1. iii. c. 3. 

« About this time, M. Scaur ns, Prefi- 

dent 
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When the time came for electing the chief Magiftrates at Rome, the 
Comitia chofc Marius (in his abience) a third lime to the Conlullhip, and 

continued 


dent of the Senate, and who had been Con- 
ful and Ccnfor, was accufed by Cn. Domnins 
Ahtnalarbus, Tribune of the People, of ha¬ 
ving profaned fevoral facred rites ot the Ro¬ 
mans, and particularly thole of the Dii Proles 
celebrated at Lavinium. ’1 he crime teems 
to have been a heavy one, but i. is described 
in too vague a manner to be accurately tm- 
derftood at this time. 'The real ibutce t f 
the protccutor’s etfmity to Scaur.,s was/that 
another penon, aflifted by Sumrus’s intfcnft, 
had fucceedcd Dan.ttius\ father in an* Au¬ 
gur’s place, to the exclufmn of Domitius 
himfelf. But, though animated by perfcnal 
hatred, D unit ins had the genet efity to rejedt 
the information what v\'as tecretly offered him ‘ 
by ne 01 Scaurus's tlaves, and to deliver up 
the traitor to his maker. For want, pet haps, 
of this intelligence, Scaurus was acquitted, 
though with tome difficulty ; but Don,itivs 
grew filch a favourite with the People, that 
he was afterwards cholcu Conful, Ccnfor, and 
Pontifex Maximus. 

fits generofity in the affair of Scaurus 
undoubtedly contributed fometlyng to his 
popularity; but his chi.f merit was a 
law wlrch he made, to fubfiitute a popu¬ 
lar election of prieils of eteiy denomira- 
tion, to the old method of co-optarton hy 
their collegues: or, rather, to unite both 
thele methods, as had always 4>en •praciifcd 
■ in the election of a Pontifex Maximus.. Se¬ 
venteen tribes, tal.en by lot, wc.e to be-af- 
fembled, and the per'on who had the fuf- 
frages of the majority was to be co-opted, 
without a power of reft, fa], by this College, 
in whiclv the vacancy happened. " 

Domitius, in his Tribunefliip, accufed alfo 
Junius Si Inn at, for tr.ifconduft it# the war 
againft the Ci.nbri, by whom he had been 
defeated, when Conful, five years before. Hb 
was acquitted by the People: two tribes only 
condemned him. Cic.pro Corn. 2. in Rragm. 
and Afccn. in loc, * « 

C. Scrv'dius Glaucia, another of the Tri¬ 
bunes, got a law paffed, the import of 
which (eems to have been a repeal of, that 
which Carpia enabled in the year 647, and 
a rdftoi Ing to the Ro an Knights all the pri¬ 
vileges they had formerly enjoyed. Cic. in 
Brut.' c. ixii. 


It is not certain, what was the import of • 
< Ccrjio ’s law, or of Glattcia’s : the firft, ac¬ 
cord ng to Jul.' ObJtjucns (c. 39). divided 
the r ght f judicatuic between the Senators 
and the Knights; and Cicero (in de Invent. 

I. i. c. 49.) ipeai s of it as favourable 'to the 
Senate; whereas he tells us, that Glaucia, 
by his law, gtii..ed over the Knights to his 
*inte:eft (in Brut. c. 62.) A Cicero (in Divinat. 
in Cacti, c. 3.) tpi alw favcurablc <f the 
judgments paiied by V.he Roman Knights; 
and Afatuus (in lo, .9 Pays, that the Roman 
Knights continued to be Judges for ioriy 
years after the time »f C. Gracchus, and that 
they ’ judged jjjgrig'htly : tljat — SyUst . th ' - 
transferred the right of judging* to the Se¬ 
nators, and the.e judged iniqtlitoufly. And 
Cicero (All. i. in l'err. c. 13,) fays, that fir 
near fifty years 1 together, during which time 
the right of judging was in the Equeitrian 
older, there was*not the leaft fufpicion of any 
Judge’s taking money, though the Senator, 
when they were Judges, became infamous for 
that crime. 

Yet this account cannot be ftridly true ; 
for according to the fame 4 Ajconius (in Oral, 
pro Ctrn. 1.) P/ctius, i#the year 664, got a 
l^v enafted, that fit teen men out of each of 
the thirty-five tiibis fhoukl be appointed 
Judges, by which means fome Senators 
came to be nominated. And Cicero (pro 
Con:,) tell lis, that, by the Plotian law, 
the Senators were firft admitted to judge 
among the Knights. Livius Drujus in the 
year 662 olua ned a law, that the Judges 
thou Id lie one half Senators and the other 
Knights; but this law being abrogated the 
fame year in which it was eroded, Cicero, 
in’the paflage above Cited, takes no 4 SS.tce 
of it. . 

It would feem, upon the whole, that C. 
Gracchus’s law continued in force till the year 
664, when the Plotian law took place ; and 
that this latter was lupcrfedcd by Sylla’s law', 
which, in 672, gave the right of judicature 
entirely to the Senators. 

Glaucia obtained Jikewife a law, which 
granted the freedom of the city to whoever of 
the Latin allies (hould bring an accufation 
againft a Roman Senttor, and prove his charge. 
Cic. pro Balb. c. 24. 

It 
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continued him in his command. It was expelled that the barbarians would y-r. « 5 °- 
return from Spain the next fpring; and the Roman Soldiers declared they Bcf ;^ hr - 
would not march* againil lo dreadlul an enemy, under ary other General. 349 cw. 

The other Conful was L. Aurelius Qrejles. ■- 

The Cimbri remained this year allb in Spain, nor do we hear of any 
thing considerable performed, during the couri'e of it, by the Rowans 
in Gaul-, excepting, that a numerous ,-ind warlike people, called the 
Marfi, are laid to have been brought, by Sylla’s means, into an alliance id. ibid, 
with Rome. 

Towards end of the year', Aetrelius dying, Marius left the Pb,t. hi 
command of t\e army with his Lieutlnant Aquillius , tftid returned to M '"'- 


It wn about this lime, that the fcandalous 
debaucheries of two of the Fabii gave great 
*r' 4 bnr.p nt Rnmr. and were puni died in the moil 
exemplar)* manner. 

On. ol them, who was the fon of Fabius 
Servilianus, felt the indignation of his own 
father, who firft ban idled f>m into the- coun¬ 
try, and, up- n his continuing unreclaimed, 
ordered two ilaves to put l?m to death. To 
fereen the Haves from being examined by tor¬ 
ture, old Fabius immediately manumifedihem; 
and he himfeif, upon an acculation's being 
lodged againil him for this ilretch of the pa¬ 
ternal authority, chofe to decline a trial, and 
went into exile to Nuceria in Campanip. Fal. 
Max. vi. I. 5. Orof. v. 16. 

Allobrogicus, the father of the other Fadius, 
was dead; but i^. Pompeius, the Praetor, iup- 
plied his plr.ee, dec.a J young Fabius unfit to 
manage has own fortune, and app in tea him 
a guaraian. Val. Max, iii. 5. 2. 

The famous Sca-voia, the Augur, up 11 
his- return f.opi the government of Apia, 
in die year 649, was tried for n»al-aum ni¬ 
tration. and extoni-. n in his province. liis 
acoP' r w as T. Alb /sins, a man of a fingu.ar 
’fthraitei*, who wa-. potfeffed witjh liich afond- 
nefs for every dung that ires Greek, that u c 
refided gene,-by at Athens, and kernel 
willing to forget b_>th Itts native count.y 
and his mother-tongue, Sea-volt, in id, 
way to his government, palled through 
Athens, where Albucius coming to pay hint 
a viiit, the Cover no , by way of ridicule on 
his filly atfeflation, addreifed him, after the 
Grecian manner, with the word l hail] 
and his whole train of attendants, oiiicers 
of the army, domiciles, and even Lictors, 
did the fame. Albucius was fo nettled at 


thif affront, that, upon Scavola's return Lmil, a p 
to Rome, he brought againil him die accu- Cbc. dt 
fation above mentioned ; but the conduct of law. 1. i. 


the acculed was found to be iricproachable, c. 3. & 
and the trial ferved only tc/make Albucius llnl Ll '-- uc-O- 
more ridiculous. ,at - *• *’• 


Not long after, he was accufed of die fame 7 °‘ 
crime with which he had fcharged Scavola, 
and was not equally foitunate m clearing his 
character: Atbuius had been Pixtor in the 


year 647 or 64S, and at the expirahon of his 
odice, was appointed Governor of Sardinia, p-; r ( j c 
where having extirpated a few gangs of rob- iVovme. 
bers, he* lent to Rome to demand a folemn Coni’, t. j. 
tluuklgiving f>r this imp rt.nit exploit; and 
* in the mean time paraded about the ifland 
with, all the triumphal pomp. The Senate, 
to mortify his vanity, icluled his tetjued, 
though it was known to be a thing of CJurfe, 
and hack n?Ve before been denied to any Go¬ 
vernor. To comp.etc hs dug. ace, the 
people of the ifland accufed lum ol extortion, 
and he was found guilty. S'ung with the e 
tepe.ited in,bits f orn h 5 ungrateful country, 

Albucius retried to his ravmu nVi Athens, where q- c -p u p c 
lie is fail to have died more like a philoio- v , 
pher than he haa uvea. 

1 Thb ye a,- M. Fulvius Nolilior is faid 
to hate gu.iue.i kune advantage againil the 
Cimbri in Spain (Fran!. Strut, i. xi. C. J. 

$ 8.) Caifurtuus Pi/o defeated the Thra¬ 
cians, and penetrated as far as Rhodope and 
Caucasus (Jul. iii’jcq. c. 41. F lor. hb. 
xx.eVi. 4.) and M. Antonins, the orator, now 
Proc niui in Ajt.t, with the aliiltance of the 
Byntotincs, deilroyed the Cilicitin pirates, for 
winch he had a triumph. Cic, dt Oral. 

1 . i. c. 18. Liv. Epif. 1 . lxviii. Tacit. An- 
nal. 1 . xii. C. 6z« 

Rome, 
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Rome, to prefide at the ele&ion of new Confuls. On his arrival, he gained 
over to his intereils L. Apuleius Saturninus , one of the Tribunes, who was 
in greateft favour with the People. 

To Saturninus, when Quasftor, had been committed the care of 
fupplying die City witli com •, and becaufe he did not difeharge the 
office well, the Senate appointed Scaurus to execute it in his ftead. 
Provoked at this affront, he became a violent enemy to the Nobles, and 
was therefore eafily engaged td employ his influence on the People 
to chufe Jllarius a fourth time to the Conl'ulfhip. Marius himfclf affected 
to decline the office: whereupon Saturninus called him ,,traitor" to his 
Country, as refufing to affifl: Tier in'fo dangerous a w/.r. ; The ftra- 
tagem was too grofs not to be iiifcerijed, yet the peopled fenfible of the 
need they ftill had of fo able ami fortunate a General ^ Marius , con¬ 
tinued him in the Confulfhip •, appointing for his collogue, Lutatius 
Cat ulus, a man honoured by the Nobles, and esteemed by the, .MuL. 
titude. 

Marius, foon after, let out for Tranfalpine Gaul •, and Catula's , accom¬ 
panied by Sylla as his Lieutenant, led an army to the foot of the Alps. 

The barbarians, being defeated by the Celtiberians in Spain, had 
left that country, and returned into Gaul. And they now refolved 
to divide their forces, and to enter Italy on different Tides: the Cim- 
bri were to march through Noricum ; the Teutons and Ambrones through 
Gallia Narbonenfis. Marius polled his army between two branches of 
the Rhone. In order to have provifions the more eafily conveyed from 
the fea to his camp, by means of the river,' the mouths 6f which were 
choked up with mud and fand, he caufecf his foldiers to dig a canal from 
the river to the fea *, a work which ftill fubfifted in Plutarch's time, and 
had the name of Fojfa MarRmp. 

At length the enormous multitude of the Teutoni and Ambrones 
approached the Roman army, and with terrible cries, defied them to 
battle. Marius declined the challenge. To accuftom his troops to 
the fierce countenances and hideous noifes of* the barbarians, he polled 
his men fucceffively, in different corps, upon the ramparts of the 
camp, from whence they ^might have a full view of the enemyf 
who not only ravaged the country found about, but frequently infulted 
the Romans in their intrenchments. Provoked at this infolence, the fol¬ 
diers murmured in private, and complained that their General had no con¬ 
fidence in them, fince he would not lead them againft the barbarians. Ma¬ 
rius, being informed of the complaints, was plealed with the ardour of his 
troops, and fignified to them, that he had no diftruft of their courage, but 
only waited, by the admonition* of oracles, for a favourable time and 
place in which to give battle. Thefe oracles were two vultures and a Sy¬ 
rian woman named Martha. The vultures he had tamfcd, and he ufed 
to let them loofe about the camp, at proper times, their appearance 

being 
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being deemed a good omen. Martha , whom his wife had fentto him from £ R 6 s<. 
Rome, was efteemed a prophetefs; becaufe, at a combat of gladiators, fhe .o^ - 
►had luckily gueflec^ which of them would have the victory. She wore a J 50 Conf. 

large purple mantle fattened with clalps, and bore in her hand a ipear-- 

wrapped round with bunches of flowers, and was carried about the camp 
in a litter. Great honours and reipeft was paid her, and Marius never 
facrifked but by her orders. # 

It is reported, that an officer of the Yeutoni , remarkable for the great- F ' on, ' n - 
nefs of Jiis ftature, challenged the Roman General to Angle combat, 

Marius anfwerecT— Jf the fellow is ijt fuch t hajle to die , let him go hang $5. 
himfelf. Then, \ointing to an old gladiator of a very low ftature, he 
added, Let hin! tirjt vafaquijh tbis»iiltle*man , and then I will fight the 

(thqueror. 

. The Barbarians,, having in vain attempted to force Marius's camp, « 
at tlrr-e^ence of a great number of their men, refolveid, without Mar * 
regarding ayy more the Conful, to march directly forward to Italy. They 
pafled J very near the Roman entrenchments, and, with infolent raillery, 
afked the foldiers, whether they had any meffages to fend to their wives ? 

Marius followed the enemy, kept always near them, an 5 at night 
intrenched himfelf on the mod advantageous fpot he could find. When 
they were got to Aqua * Sextia , they encamped in a vaft extent of ^ 
ground along the banks of a fmall river, (probably the Arc,) and the u> “' 
Conful on an eminence : an advantageous ppft, only it wanted water. 

This (fays Plutarch) he did on purpofe, and when his foldiers complained 
of bis having encamped them in a placb where they mutt die with third, 
lie fhewed them the river •, faying, Mender i> water ; but you muft purchafe 
it at the price of your blood*, they anfwered, Why do not you lead us thither, 
while we have apy blood in our veins ? Maritt.% replied, You muft firft for¬ 
tify your Camp. The "foldiers obeyed, though with relufcance; but the 
futlers and fervants, impatient to have drink for themfclves and their beads, 
fnatching up what weapons they could find, went in a body to fetch water 
from the river. It would feerh that the Yeutoni were a good way up the 
river on the fame fide with the Roman camp: the Ambrones on the other 
-flower down; and # over-againft the enemy. When the Roman fut¬ 
lers had reached the river, they were at fird attacked by only a fmall 
number of the Barbarians, the red being at dinner, or bathing; but on 
hearing the noife made in the fkirmifli, the whole body of tife Ambrones , 
amounting to ‘above thirty thoufand men, jfiued Gut, mod of them 
flufhed with*wineyet they did not approach in diforder, or with con¬ 
fided cries, but regulated their march by a kind of mudek which' they 
made hy beating upon their armour ; and they frequently repeated their 

v ■ 

1 Plutarch fays, it is reported, that the Barbarians were fix days ig palling by the Roman in- 
trenchments in a continued march. 

Vol. III. M 
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own name, Ambrones, Ambrones. It happened, that the Ligurians marched 
at the head of the Roman army: and the fame name having been that 
of their nation, they too immediately began to cry out,. Ambrones, fo that 
the field refounded with this Word from every quarter. The Ambrones 
had the river to pafs ; and in palling it broke their order •, and, before 
th<?y could form again, the Ligurians charged them, and the Romans ad¬ 
vancing at the fame time to fufloin their allies, the enemy quickly, turned 
their backs. Many of them perifhed in the river, which the Romans 
eroding, purfued the runaways even to their camp. 

Here a new kind of enemifes prefented themfelves ogainft both the 
purfued and tire purfuers. T^he wives of the Ambroses, armed with 
fwords and hatchets, and gnafiiing their teeth With rageAdifcharged their 
fury equally upon their hufbanus (whom they called traitors) and upon 
the enemy. The night coming on, the Romans retired, but fpent that 
night in great anxiety and terror; for their camp was not ycrlt^iffifd, 
and, though the greater part of the Ambrones had been cut to pieces, an 
immenfe multitude remained of the Barbarians, by whom they expected 
every moment to be attacked.. That night, however, and all the follow¬ 
ing day, palled without any adtion •, early the next morning the Conful 
drew up his foot in order of battle, upon an eminence before his camp, 
making his cavalry defeend into the plain. He had before detached 
three thoufand of his infantry under the conduct of Claudius Marcellus to 
lie in ambufh, and at a proper time, to fall upon the enemy in the rear. 
The Leutoni , feeing the Romans dr^wn up, for battle, ha^ not patience to 
wait till they lhould come down into thg plain, but advanced furioufly up 
the hill to attack them. Marius ordered his men not to ftir, till the Bar¬ 
barians were near: then, Jiaving firft thrown their darts, to fall upon them 
lword in hand, and pufh tnefri down the hill with their bucklers. The 5 T eu- 
toni were foon driven into the plain •, and the foremdft had fcarce begun 
to rally, when Marcellus , on a fudden, charged them behind. Being thus 
attacked, at once, Both in front and rear, they made but a fhort refmance. 
More than, a hundred thoufand of them (according to Plutarch) were killed 
or .taken prifoners*. , ' 

According to fome authors, the Roman army unanimoufly made a 
prefent to their General of the whole fpoil. Marius caufed it to be fold 

J In the Epitome of Livy (l.tyviii) it is tells us, that, after the *battle, the young 
faid, that 200,000 of th£ Barbarians.periihed women of the Teutoni requited of Marius 
-in this and the former battle; andthat 90,000 that they might be given to the Veftal vir- 
were taken prifoners. gifs, promifing perpetual challity: but this 

The report of Velleius Paterculus ( 1 . ii. c. being denied them, • they hanged themfelves 
,12.) is, that above 150,000 were killed in* the nigh^ following. Flcrus (lii. 3.) relates 
both adtions, and that the whole nation of the nearly the fame fttjry of the Cimbrian wo- 
‘Tcutoni was extinguifhed. 1 men. 

Valerius Maximus ( 1 . vi. c. 1. § 3. extern.) 


at 
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at a very low price to the foldiers, chufing rather to aft in that manner, Y.R.<i St . 
than to make a pure donation of it > and this, probably, to avoid the (:hr - 
appearance of fetting two fmall a value on their prclcnr. This proceeding 350 

acquired him uniVerial efteem : the great united with die multitude in ap--• 

plauding him. 

As to the arms taken from the Barbarians,. Marius fet apart, for the 
ornaments of his triumph, all the richeft and molt glittering: the reft he 
orderixl to be heaped together, that he m!jght make a iacrifice of them to the 
Gods. Crowned with laurel, andcloathed in a robe of date, he was go¬ 
ing, -sfrith his own hand's (according to the Roman cultom) to fet fire to the 


eleclion-, a newfubjeft of joy to the whole army : Marius finilhed his fa- Chr - 
• crifice, amidft their universal acclamations. 5 S i'conr. 

The VTdlegue appointed to Marius was Manius Aquilliu^ commifiioned — 
aft‘awards to conduft a war againit the revolted Haves in Sicily ; of which 
more hereafter. , 

Catulus continued at the head of the army, which lfc had led to 
the foot of the Alps. “That he might not be obliged to weaken his forces 
by fuch a divifion of them as would be necefiary to defend the palfes 
of the mountains, he had retired over the Atbefts*. After he had pitched *T he A * 
his camp, he cauled forts to be raifed on each bank of the river to 1 '" 1 " 
defend the pafs, and a wooden bridge to b£ built, by which he might 
have a commofiication with the guard»on the farther lide. In the mean time 
the Cimbri came down the Alps that vyere yet covered with fnow b , 
and, advancing to the At hefts, encamped within fight of the enemy. This 
done, they threw into the channel earth, trees, and vafe pieces of rocks, 
and, when the ftream, by being ftraitened, became rapid, they call into it 
things of great weight, which, being carried down- by the current with 
violence againit the piles of the bridge, l’o fhook it, that it feemed in dan¬ 
ger of being carried awa/. The Roman foldiers did not wait for the 
ev'Tst, but being feized with terror, abandoned their camp. Catulus finding 
-fAimpolfible to” ilop his men, put himfelf at their head, that the army 
might leem to have'only obeyed the command of their General, and 
not run away through fear of die. enemy : aninltancc of the moil noble 
and difinterefted conduft, according to Plutarch ■, the Central facriiking 
his private gl®ry to the good of his country: yet certainly this noble aftion, 
fo highly praifed by the hillorian c , is oapabfe of a cbnilruftion not much 

to 


k Plutarch reports, that the Barbarians, out 
of a fort of bravadq. climbed up naked 
over heaps of ice and fnow to the tops 
of the lulls, and then, upon their large 


Ihields, letthemfclves Aide down K> the bottom. 

c *< I do not believe (lays Monlicur 
“ Crevier very j»dicioiilly), that Marius, on 
“ the like occasion, would have been willing 

M z “ t0 
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to the advantage of Cat ulus, [or of Sylla, whom the fame hiftoran re- 
prefents as the chief counsellor of this General, and his right-hand for exe- 
cution.] 

The guard of the fort on the other fide of the river defended them¬ 
felves with refofution againft the attacks of the Cimbri-, who, admiring 
their bravery, granted them at length an honourable capitulation, and 
fwore to it upon a brazen bull. 

After taking the fort, the Cimbri fpread themfelves over the country 
and pillaged it. In this fituation of things, Marius was fent for to 
Rome: on his arrival, the Senate offered him a triumph, but he deferred 
his acceptance of that honour, trill the*war lhould be terminated by ano¬ 
ther vi&ory, which he fpoke of ias a thing certain : and brefently fetting 
out for the camp of his late colkgue, he at the fame tim^ ordered thither 
his own army from Gaul. 

The two Generals, having joined their forces, palled the J?o. The- 
Cimbri were at no great diftance, but deferred offering battle," till their 
friends, the Teutonic lhould come to their alfiftance, according to agree¬ 
ment. *. In the mean time they fent Ambaffadors to the Confui, demand¬ 
ing that lands and towns might be afiigned them, fufRcient both for 
themfelves and for their brethren. What brethren do you [peak of? 
(faid Marius to the Ambaffadors): They anfwered, the Teutoni. To 
which the Conlul replied, Do not trouble yourfelves about providing for 
your brethren ; we have already given them land , and they will always 
keep pojfejion of it. The Ambaffadors, finding themfelves infulted, broke 
out intopaflion, threatening to make him repent his behaviour fo foon as 
the Teutoni lhould arrive. They are here already (faid Marius ,) and it 
would not be kind in you to go away without faluting your brethren. After 
•thefe words, he caufed the^Ncs (or leaders) of thtTeuteni, whom he had 
taken prifoners, to be brought forth in chains. 

The Cimbri , on the return and report of their Ambaffadors, advanced 
without lofing a moment; and having encamped not far from the 
Confui, their King Bojarix , at the head of a fmall body of cavalry, 
came forward, and defied Marius to battle, bidding him name the day 
and place. The Confui anfwered, that it was not the cuftom efAte^ 
Romans to take counfel of their enemies about giving battles neverthelefs , 
he would have that complaijance for ijm-, to do what he bad defined. It 
was thereupon agreed, that the time lhould be the third* day from thence, 


“ to deferve the like praife: and, indeed, 
“ Plutarch (in Sylla) tell* us, that Catulus 
“ was no great warrior.” Hilt. Rem. tom. 
IX. l.,xxx. *.* 

(Prefident of the Senate) had a Ion, 
who (erved in the cavalry: ,he fled full fpeed 
to Rome. His lather, on notice of his arrival, 


forbad him «W to appear ‘before him; 
whereupon, the young man killed himfelf. 
Front. Strut. 1 . iv. C. l. § 13. Aur. Vi£i. 
in Scaur. 

* Ftorus tells us, that the Cimbri, after 
the aftion upon the Rtbejts, were enervated, 
by living Iuxurioufly. 

and 
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and that the field of battle fliould be the plain of VercelU •, a plain 
commodious for the Roman cavalry, and large enough for the Barbarians 
to draw up their numerous forces. Thither the Remans and ,Cimbn 
repaired pundtu^lly at the day appointed. Catulus’s army confided of 
20,300 foot ; Marius had 32,000. The number of the Roman cavalry 
is not mentioned. Plutarch is the only writer who gives us any 
particulars of this battle, and his account is very unfatisfaftory ; the me¬ 
moirs of Sylla, who became Marius's greatelt enemy, and was now lieu¬ 
tenant* to Cat ulus, being his chief and- afmoft only authority \ t [Once he 
quote^the memoirs of (fatulus.} Plutarch relates, that the Conful ported 
Catulus, and Jus troops in the center, ant^ having divided his own forces 
into two bodies placed them on the wings, a little advanced towards the 
enemy,^ that hj might have the glory (^'defeating them before the Pro- 
conful’s*troops*could engage. The Romans had the advantages of the fun 
and wind. , 

T htflmbri drew up their infantry in a fquare body, each fide thirty 
furlongs in length. Their cavalry, amounting to 15,003, feem to have 
been at firft ported on the right of their infantry, from whence they 
wheeled off by degroes, in order to come upon the rear of the enemy. 
This ftratagem the Roman Generals perceived ; but their Bldiers thought 
it a flight, and therefore advanced as to the purfuit, without waiting for 
orders. The whole body of the Cambrian infantry moved forward (fays 
Plutarch) like the waters of a vail lea. Marius and Catulus lifting up 
their hands towards heaven, vowed, the one to facrifice a hecatomb 
to the Gods, the other to dedicate a temple to the fortune of thit day. 
A mighty dloud of duft ’arofe, sand covered both armies. Marius, 

according to Sylla’ s memoirs, J was fo, unfortunate as to lofe himfelf 
in this cloud. Though the Cimbrtan phalanx was three miles deep, he 
paffed it by, and wandered up and dowij the plains a good while 
without being able to find the enemy. But Catulus and Sylla had 
the good fortune to find them ; and, with only about 20,000 men, flood 
the whole brunt of this battle. The exceffive heat (for it was in the end 
July) greatly incommoded the Cimbri , accuftomed to a cold climate ; 
and they had the farther difadvantage of the fun’s fltining full in their 
fiices. It is faid; that their foremort ranks had fomehow linked them- 
felves together, to hinder their order from being broken. Thefe therefore 
were cut to pieces, the reft being put to flight, and driven to their camp. 
There the woolen, mounted.upon the waggons, furioufly aflaulted thoie 
that fled, Whether hulbands, brothers, or fathers. They fent deputies 
to MariUs , to demand of him, either liberty,* or a ilavery, which 

\ . 

* The fame memoirs relate, that Sylla, by Marius, becau/e of his. extreme jealoufy of 
his .induflry, in a time of fcarcity, fupplied Sylla, who, regarding him.as an enemy to his 
the troops of Mar/«^w.th provifions in abun- advancement, had left him, and attached 
dance; a feivice which greatly difplcafed himfelt to Catulus. . 
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Y.R.65*. fuited their fex and virtue, offering to become flaves to the veftals,- and to 
Kcf ioo l r bind themfelves to the obfervance of perpetual challity like them. 1 his 
351 Conf. grace being refilled, they murdered their children and themfelves. To 

--this romantic account it is added, that the men, for wprtt of trees, upon 

which to hang themfelves, made running knots upon their necks with 
cords, the ends of which they fattened to the horns, or feet of their cattle, 

• anc|, driving the beads forward with goads, made a fhift to get themfelves 
itrangled, or trodden to death. ^Neverthelefs, 60,000 of them wery taken 
prifoners b . 

piut. in We are told (fays Plutarch) that Marius’ s, foldiers, though they 

M ‘ IU carried off all the baggage, * had fakfcn only tv. o lUndards, while 
Cat ulus'% men brought thirty i|to their camp; and thajt, as a farther 
Euirop. 1. proof that this part of the army had the greater' IhanA in the. viftory, 
Pint loc u P on almoft all the darts by Which the Citnbri iiad fallen, was found 
dr. • ' infcribed the name of Catulus. Nothwithiianding aU this, the whole, 

honour of the victory was, in after times, and is ltill, given to ,Marius. 
And, even when the event was recent, Catulus was thought (efficiently 
honoured, by being adorned (as Juvenal explodes it) with the fecond 
laurel-branch c . * 

vat. Max. At Rome, the People, on the night they received the news of the 

]. in., c. victory, began their luppers with libations to Marius as to a Divinity. 
Pku. m' They diled him the Third Founder of Rome , and would have had him 
Mar. triumph, without the Proconful’s fharing with him in that honour. This 
however, he refufed; and {he two Generals, after their return home, 
triumphed together. - ■ 

T’ 1 '" 1 : 1 - It is faid, that, from this time,* Marius never drank but out of a 
vX'mm.’ g°blet, f’uch as Bacchus was imagined to have ufed after his conqucd of 
1. .ii. c. 6- India. He likewife built a temple to Honour and Virtue; Catulus 
^ . ' another, not to Fortune in«*g<?neral, but (in difeharge of his vow) to the 

Mar, 


b Thus Plutarch : but Veil. Pat. (I. ii. c. 
2.) fays, the number of the priforters and the 
dead amounted to, about 100,000; and he 
adds, that by this viftory, Mariut, notwith- 
ftanding the mifchiefs he afterwards dfd, hin¬ 
dered his country from wifhing that he had 
never been born. Eutropius ( 1 , v. c, i.) tells 
us, that, in this important adlion, the Romans 
loll no more than 300 men. According to 
him, and the Epitome of Li<vy ( 1 . lrviii.) 
140,000 of the enemy were killed in this 
battle, and 60,000 taken prifoners. 

It is reported, that Mariiu. gave the free¬ 
dom of Rente to 1000 men of the Camertes, 
a people o( Umbria, in reward of their bravery 
in thus war; and when it was afterwards 


remonftrated to him, that what he had done 
was illegal,* he anfweved, that the din of 
arms had hindered him from hearing the 
voice of the laws. Pint, in Jpopthegm. ai^u 
in Mar. 

c Hie * tamen & Cimbros, & fumma pe- 
ricula rerum • 

Excipit, & f’lus trepidantemprotegit urbem. 
Atque ideo, poftquam ad Cimbros, ftragem- 
quevolabant, * 

Qui nunquam atrigerant majora cadavera, 
corvi, 

Nobilis ornatur lauro collega fecunda. 

Jwven, Sat. viii. 

Marius, 


Fortune 
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Fortune of this day (Fortuna hujufce did,) meaning the day on which the Y.r.« S i. 

Cimbri were vanquifhed: but the infcription was applicable to every day Z j-' 

in the year • . l“ Lii. 

C H A P. IV. 


The fecond Servile # War in Sicily. 

D URING the war. againfl: the Cimbri and their allies, the Republic 

had another war to maintain* again#: the Slaves in Sidly b . In the DioH.sic. 
year 649 Marius, having obtained lerjve of the Senate to afk, from >• *x*vi. 
foreign ,ftate%'afflftance againfl; tile Cimbri, had fent to Nicomedes, King ap ' 
of Bi:hynia, for recruits. The King <*xcufed himfelf, allcdging, that a 
great number of »hi$ fubjefls had been forcibly carried away into flavery, 
by thctfe who farmed the revenues of the Republic in the Fall. The 
complaint appearing to the Senate to, be well grounded 1 , they pafled a 


* This year one Pulllfius Malleolus , for 
having murdered his mother, was fewed up 
in a fack with a dog, a coik, a viper, and an 
ape, and thrown into the river. Vid. Audi, 
ad Herettn. 1. i. c. 13. Cic. Or at. C. 30. 
Orof. 1 . v. c. 16. This is the fecond in- 
nance, mentioned in hiftory, of Parricide 
among the Romans. Romulus (fays Plutarch) 
decreed no pun^hment for this crime, as 
being a wickcdnefs he had never heard of; 
nor was *there-any example of it, till 'after 
the fecond Punic war: and, according to the 
Epitome of Livy ( 1 . lxviii.) if the reading be 
right, Malleolus was the firft who was ptt- 
niihed in the above manner. Hence fome 
have thought, that the law againil Parricide 
was en&fted upon this occafton. But Cicero 
(,,10 Ro/c. Amer. c. xxv.) commands the old 
Romans, as being wifer than Solon ; who 
< had provided no punilhment for Parricide. 

" He calls thofe old Romans our ancrjlors 
(majores noftrt,) which* he would, hardly 
have done, had they lived in his own 
time; and he waj five years old, when 
Malleolus was condemned. Nor was that 
kind of punifhftnent unknown to the Romans 
of the early times. Plautus mentions it in 
Aulular and Val. Max. (I. i. c. 1. § 13.) 
tells us, that Tarquin ordered M. Tullius one 
of the Duumvirs who had the care of the 
Sibylline books, to be fewed in a fack, and 
thrown into the fea# for giving a copy of a 
book, containing the Sect-eta Ci-vilium Sa - 
crorum,' to one Petronius Sabinus. 

» Some commotions (foon fuppreffed) of 

4 


the Slaves in Italy, had l^en the prelude to 
this Sicilian war. The moll confiderable of 
them had a Roman Knight, named Vettius, for 
its author. He had fallen defpeiately in love 
with a young Have, and bought her for feven 
talents, which he promifed to pay at a certain 
time. The term elapfed, and he had not the 
money f for, though his father had been ex¬ 
tremely rich, he himfelf had fquandered away 
the inheritance by his extravagance ; yet the 
bad date of his affairs, was not publickly 
known. He requeued, and obtained of his 
creditor, farther time ; but at the expiration 
of it, being Hill infolvent, and his .creditor 
urgent, he took a,mad and defperate refolu- 
tion. He bought, upon credit, a great 
many fuits of armour, armed his own Haves 
to the number of four hundred, affumed 
the diadem, the purple robe, all the marks 
of fovereignty, and proclaimed himfelf king. 
His fiift exploit was to feizc and murder his 
importunate creditor. His forces increaling 
to feven hundred men, he fortified a camp 
to lerve as an afylum for, all that would join 
him. . His army amounted to three thoufand 
five hundred men, when L. Luculluf, then. 
Prajtor, with fohr thoufand foot, and three 
• hundred horfe, came to an engagement with 
him, in which Vettius gained fome advantage. 
But the Praetor, having afterwards found 
means to gain over Appolonius-, whom Vettius 
had made his principal officer, the new King 
was betrayed, *and reduced to kill himfelt..' 
Diod. Eclog. book xxxvi. 

decree,. 



* 
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v.R.651. decree, that no freememof the Roman allies (hould in any province be 
B " ioo. 1 ' tl cace d as Haves, and that the Proconfuls and Prsetors fhould take care that 
51 Conf. all fuch as had beeft injurioully forced into flavery, (houKi befet free: in 

-obedience to this decree, Licinius -Nerva, Praetor in Sicily, gave liberty, 

in a few days, to above eight hundred (laves. The chief men of the ifland, 
foreiecing how much they (hould be lofers, by the execution of this 
decree, addrefled themfelves to ’the Praetor, and begged of him tc ma- 
numiie no more of the (laves. Licinius , either prevailed upon by bribes, 
or deftring to ingratiate himfelf o with the rich, wduld no longer liften to 
the complaints of fuch of the Hayes as* having been forced into flavery, 
had rccourfe to him for redrefs. L On tjie contrary, he gafe them rough 
language, and fent them home to their matters. The. (laves hereupon 
had rccourfe to arms. About 200 of them, having potted themfelves 
upon a rock, fortified it, and defended themfelves for feme time againft 
all the efforts qf Licinius . At length he lent for one C. Litiniits , who 
had been, feme years before, condemned to death; but having efcaped 
from punifhment, now pra£tiled«robbery. To this-man Licinius promifed 
pardon and pfote&ion, if by his means, the (laves fhould be reduced. 
Litmus with a body of his aflociates, went over to the rebels, as if to fpirit 
them againft their enemies. Being well received by them, and, for 
his bravery, declared their General, he, foon after, betrayed them into the 
hands of the Romans. This infurre&ion, thus fupprefled, was immediately 
followed by another. In a few days, the rebels amounted to ,.000 men 
and, after a viftory which they obtained over a Roman detachment, their 
number increafed to above 6000, They--then chofe themfelves a King, 
one Sahius, a pretender to the art of divination by infpebting the entrails 
of animals. After feme timg, fpent in plundering the country, Sahius laid 
fiege to Morgantia \ and Licinius advanced with a view to relieve the 
place. But the rebels turned upon him, and, having the advantage of 
the ground, defeated him. Only 600 men of the Roman army fell in this 
atftion, but 4000 were taken pri(oners : for Sahius had prudently pro¬ 
claimed Quarter to all who fhould. throw down their arms. 

On the report of this vi&ojy, fuch multitudes flocked in to the rebel* 
from all parts, that their army was doubled, and they renewed their at¬ 
tacks upon Morgantia , at the fame time promiling liberty to the (laves 
within the townf Bur, their matters making them the fame promife, in 
caie of victory, the (laves fought ib bravely, that they forced the rebels 
to raife the fiege. NeVertheleis, Licinius annulled the promife made to 
thole (laves, who thereupon went over to the enemy. 

The contagion of rebellion fpread itfelf to the territories of JEgcfta 
and Lilybdcum. Atbenio , a Ciciltan , a pretender to divination by the 
ftars, got together about 1000 of his.fellow-flaves; and be too, aflumed 
the tit e of King. His*army iricreafing to 10,000 able bodied men (for 
he wo. Id not, like King Sahius, receive promifeuoufly all that came to 

4 him) 
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him) he laid fiege to Lilyb<eum, a place that was deemed impregnable. Athe- Y. R. 6j». 
ni0 > a ‘ ter f° mc time, became feniible of his error, aod then, that he might Bef Chr - 
quit his enterprize without hi (honour, pretended, that the Gods had fore- , 'co»f. 

told him, by the (tars, that if the army continued the liege, fome fudden- 

misfoi tune would certainly befal it. A fleet from Mauritania , with fuccours 
lent bv King Bacchus to the Romans, happened to arrive at Lilybceum, juft 
at the time when Athenio began to decamp; and thofe Africans landed fo<5n 
enough to fall upon the rear of the rebel arfny, which iuffered a confider- 
able lofs : but this lofs was more than compenfated to Athenio by the in- 
creafe of credit which his aftrologvcal prediction gained him. 

In the mean time Salvius , who had ‘affumfcl the name of Tryphon , a name 
formerly borne by one of the Kings of Syrik, chofe Triocala * for his palace 
of refidenee. There he built a palace, fortiljed the caftle (whicli was before 
very ftrong,) and enlarged the town. From hence he fent, as King, a com¬ 
mand to Athenio to’come and join him with the forces he had collected. 
Contrary^ all men’s expectations, Athenio obeyed, and marched to Trio- 
cala with 30*50 men: the remainder of his army he had difperfed over the 
country to pillage it, aryl to engage as many of the (laves as they could to 
take part with him. The two Generals, for fome time, lived amicably to¬ 
gether, but, at length, Tryphon , fulpeCting Athenio of a defign to fupplant 
fiim, caufed him to be feized, and put under confinement. 

The next year [650] Licinius Lucullus h , who fucceeded Licinius Nerva, 
in the Pnetorfhip of Sicily , landed in the ifland with x 7,000 men. On the 
news of their arrival, Tryphon, releafed Athenio , *and marched with him, at 
the head of 40,000 men, to m<xt>Luculluf. The battle was long doubtful. 

Athenio fought with great bravery, but, having received three wounds, by 
two-of which his legs were lamed, he at length fell among the dead. Here¬ 
upon the flavesloft courage, and took to their heels. Twenty thoufand of 
them were (lain; the reft, oy favour of the night, efcaped, with their King, 
to 'Triocala. Athenio , though grievoufly wounded, was not killed •, in the 
dark, he made a lhift to creep away, and join his companions. The rebels, 
much difhheartened by their lofs, held a counfel to deliberate upon the ftate 
of their affairs. Some propofed fubmifiicn to their majlers at difcretion ; but 
r K-v prevailing opinion was to fight it out to tbe t laft. Lucullus gave them 
time to recover themfelves •, for it was nine days after the battle, before he 
inverted Triocala: and then the rebels made fo refolute a defence, that 
they obliged him to. quit the enterprize. Nor did the Roman General take 
any further meafures to cruih the rebellion ‘: his only care was to enrich 

* Tr'mc ala (quafi rp*a tmha) was fo called, h Father of him who afterwards conduced 
on account of three forts of beauty which the war againlt Mithridates. 
were there united: the ftrength of its fitua- 1 According t oFlcrus ( 1 . iii. c. 19.) Atht- 
tion (for it was built upon a high rock), nio took Lucullus's camp ; nor does the hifto- 
fprings of excellent watcr^ and fruitful fields nan mention any vittoiy obtained, this year, 
below'. over the flaves. 

Vol. IIL N himlelf 
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himfelf at the expence of his province. Of this, at his return to Rome, he 
was accufed before dispeople, and found guilty. 

The Praetor Scrvilius, who (in 651) lucceeded Lucullus k , had nofuccefs 
againft the rebels. Trypbon was now dead : his fucceffor, Atbenio, always 
brave and enterprifing, forced the Roman camp, took towns, and ravaged 
the country at pleafure. 

In the prefent year (652) the fifth confullhip of Marius, the Senate 
thought proper to commifilon his collegue Aquilius to conduct that war, in 
which three Praetors had been foiled. This new General applied himfelf 
chiefly to cut off the enemies provilions $ nor does he feem to hav v e offered 
them battle till the next year, ^ hen‘their number was confiderably dimi- 
nilhed. He then entirely defekted them in a general engagement, where¬ 
in, it is fa id, he fought hand *0 hand with Atbenio, and killed’him, after 
being wounded by him in the head. ■ About 10,000 of the rebels efcaped 
■ to their llrong holds, where Aqv.ilius afterwards deftroyed them, chiefly by 
famineA thoufand ftill remained under a leader, named Sdtyrus, and 
thele furrendered themfelves. The Proconful promifed them pardon •, but 
when he had tranfported them to Rome, he condemned them to fight with 
wild be aft s'". This they refufed to do, and chofe rather to fall by the 
hands of one another: Satyrus alone remaining;’ he ran -upon his own 
fword, and was the laft that perifhed on account of this rebellion, which 
Athen. 1. had lifted four years. We are told, that in this, and the former Servile 
c. iz. IVar in Sicily, a million of flaves were deftroyed. 
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chap: v. 

The fixth Confuljhip of Marius, Tear of Rome 653. The violences of 
Saturninus, Tribune e of* the Commons. , Metellus Numidicus banijhed . 
Saturninus and his ajfociates in fedition are crufhed. Metellus is re¬ 
called by a decree made in 654, and returns in 655. Marius makes a 
voyage into Afia; has a conference there ,with Mithridates ; and returns 
to Rome in 656. 

The condemation of Servilius Ccepio to banifhment, in 658. 

The trial and acquittal of Bis profecut or, Norbanus, o /» 659. 

Rutilius Rufus is malicioujly profecuted,, and unjuflly condemned to banijls- 
ment, in §60. 

Y.R. 653. \ T Rome Marius had put up for a fixth Confullhip, with more 

Bef. Chr. Jr\_ eagernefs than was common in fuing for a firjl. It* is faid, that 
3 5 i 9 Conf. on this occafion he bribed the People, and by the fame means prevailed 

k It would feem from Floras, that Lucullus who efcaped from the battle, killed one an- 
was fucceflbr of Scrvilius. other: only Athenilr was by the Romans torn to 

1 FJarus reports, that all thofe of the flaves pieces, through their eagernefs to feize him. 

4 «> 
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to have L. Valerius 
Metellus Numidicus. 

Saturninus was now 
Nonius had been his 
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Flaccus chofen for his collegue, 


9 * 

in oppofition to y -R.6 5 v 


Tribune of the Commons a fecund time. A. Mari 
competitor for that . office, and had carried a r- 
the eledion; but, in returning home, was murdered by him. Early the Liv*^ K- it. 
next morning, one of the Praetors, named Glaucia , whom Cicero calls 1. ixi*.' 
the mojl wicked man that ever lived, aflembled the Tribes in a furtive ‘ e 

manned, and Saturninus was there declared Tribune. Supported by 
Marius t and Glaucia, he propoled a law, enabling, that the lands in 1,1 ii,ut - c - 
Gaul, which the Cimlri had leiyed, fhould belong to the jurifdiclion of pi'' u m 
Rome, and be divided among the'People: that the Smtge, within five Mon¬ 
days after the Law’s being paid,, fhoulld give it the iandion of their luc ‘ 
authority, and fwear folemnly to the oblgrvance of it ■, and that whatever 
Senator fhould refufe to take this oath, fhould be expelled the Senate, 

"and pay a fine of twenty talents. We are told that the view of Marius, 
Saturninus, and Glaucia, who all joined their intereft to promote the 
palling of this law, was to ruin Metellus Numidicus, who, they knew, would 
not take the oath propoled J . 

Saturninus, to carry his point, fent into the country to folicit the 
votes of the ruftie Tribes, upon whom he chiefly depended ; becaufe App. p. 
many belonging to thofe Tribes had lerved in the war under Marius. On 3 &8 - 
the day when the Comitia met to determine concerning the Law, the 
Noble? and the Citizens oppofed it with great vehemence, while the People 
A.. «r,untry as zeafoufly contended fdfit. The Citizens, finding 
irom uie c. , •• »\nr. jy dhnndcrs (aft evil omen, which made 

their party the weaker, aw., ’w anfwered A,,a ‘ 

it illegal to determine any thing in that Aflembly.; . . VV ' 

with anger, It will hail by. and by, if you are not quiet. A Ikirmifh pre- i» Saturn.' 
iently followed, in which, the country people*having the advantage, tlie a >t ioc 
law, of courfe, was carried, 

Then Marius, who had abfed underhand in all this affair, aflembled 
the Senate, and declared t<\ them, that, for his part, he would never take 


Clt, 


* 1 be Ccnful had long hated Metellus; 
and the Praitor and Tribune bore him no lets 
enmity, .bee ml/, in las Ctnforlhip (Year of 
Rms 650) he would hare turned them both 
out of the Senate, for irregularity of condu i\, 
if his collegue and coufin .german, Metellus 
Caprarius, ion iff Metellus Calvin, had not 
hindered it. » , • ir i r 

It was about the fame fimb. (according to 
Died. Sic. apud Full), tiffin.) that Saturni¬ 
nus infulted certain /£tftbafladors, whom. 
Mithridates had fent to. fiome, to engage to 
him the friend (hip of jhe principal Senators, 
that he might meet' with no oppofition from 


the Rv/h’iii in the ambitious defigas which 
he had formed againft his neighbours. The 
crime was heinous, and the criminal, being 
proiectited, was in danger of being deliver¬ 
ed up to the King of Pent us. Nevcrlhelds, 
by his abject (applications to the Populace, 
with tears, and proteilations, that what he 
had done was frcSn zeal for the People’s 
interefts, which required that no attention 
fhould be giving to the AmbafTadors, but 
rather a war declared againfl Mithridates, 
he procured fuch a numerous rabble to ap¬ 
pear for him, that the Judges durll not con¬ 
demn him. 

N 2 fo 
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y.R.6i;3.fo unjuft an oath; and that he did not think any wife man would: 

9 9 Chl t hat, even fuppofing Kf law to be a good law, it was yet an affront to 

311; Conf. the Senate to compel them to give their approbation of it. This he faid 

p iut ' ' " to entrap Metellus , who,, he knew, would keep fte'ady to whatever 

Mu". he ihould once deliver as his opinion. Metellus declared, he would never 
fwear to obferve the law in queftion, and the Senators, in general, made 
theTame declaration. 

A p loc On tiie laft day allowed for taking the oath, the Conful, in the morning, 
cir. ’ having haftily convened the Senate, told them, that he was afraid of the 
People, who were zealous for the law 3 tjiat, therefore,, he had thought, 
of an expedient; which was, to ,fweaif to maintain, and obferve the law, 
fo far as it was a law ; and that afterwards it might eafily be made 
appear, that a law which had {peen carried by force, and when* it thun¬ 
dered, could be no law. This laid, without waiting to hear the opinion 
of the Fathers, he went to the temple of Saturn , and; together with his - 
friends, took the oath b . All the reft of the Senators, through fear, 
A P p , P . fwore in their turns, except Metellus , who refolutely perfilkd in his 
369- opinion. , 

Pint in “ To do ili (he faid) in any circumftances, is the effect of a corrupt 
Mar. “ heart. To do well, when there is nothing to fear, is the merit of a 
“ common man: but to do well, when a man expofes himfelf thereby to 
“ the greateft dangers, is peculiar to the truly virtuous.” 

A P p. ioc. Next day, an officer having, by Satuminus's order, arrefted Me tel- 
Clt - lus, and brought him from* the Senate-houfe before the People and the 
Tribune having reprefented to the Alfembly, that they rauft never hope 
for the execution of the iaw t in queftion', fo long as that Senator 
remained in the city, they, by a decree, condemned him to banilhment. 

By 


b Plutarch fays nothing of the Conful's 
aflembling the Senate a fecond time. The 
biftorian tells us, that when Satuminus fum- 
moned the Senators before the People to take 
the appointed oath, Marius faid, that he had 
not the prefumption to depend upon one deli¬ 
beration in an affair of fuch conference; 
that therefore he would fwear, and would obey 
the law, if it was a law. 

* Satuminus obtained likewife another 
law, for allotting 100 %cr e * of land in 
Africa to each of Marius's veteran fol- 
diers. Au 8. dt Fir. lllufi. in Saturn. [This 
writer, however, feems to refer the law 
in queffion to the firit Tribunelhips of Sa¬ 
tuminus.] One of the Tribunes, named 
Ssthius, oppofcd the palling this Law, but 


the People drove him with Hones from the 
Roftra. ^ Another law of Satuminus 
enatted, that Roman colonies Ihould be 
planted where the People pleafed in Sicily, 
Achaia, and Macedon : that the gold, whic^ 
Catiio had brought from Toulonfr, Ihould be 
laid out in the purchafe of lands, and that 
Marius ihould nave the privilege to make 
three Roman citizens in each colony; but 
thefe colonies were never planted. Cit. fro 
Bath. c. 21. 

The Tribune likewife propefed to make 
a diffribution of com among# the People at 
a low price. Ctefio, who had been for¬ 
merly Conful, and condemned for his mif- 
condufl in the Cimhrian war, was now 
Quxftor Urbanus. [He, probably, fued for 

fublk 
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By the fame decree the Confuls were ordered to'make an edidt, for- v. r.< 53 . 
bidding all the fubjedb of the Republic to receiver him; and one day’s Bef ‘ £ h " 
time only was allowed to the Senate, for com mg to a determination. 351 Conf. 
Many perfons flocked to him, and offered to defend him by force 3 but — 
he would not confent that his Country fhouljk'oe involved in a civil war Mir. "* 
on his account. He chofe to leave the City: Affairs , faid he, will change, 
and I Jhall he recalled: or, if they, continue in their prefent Jiate , it is more 
defirabk to be abfent. The fafety of bis iountry (fays Cicero) was dearer Pro Bulb. 
to him than the fight of it and he chofe rather to depart from the City y c - 5- 
than from his opinion. 'Wherever he went, he received great marks ot Liv. F.pit. 
refpedt and efteem, and, at length, fixed h& refidence at Rhodes , where he '• lilx - 
applied himfelf to the ftudy of philofophy. 

Saturninus now aimed at a third* Tribunefhip, and Glaucia to be Con- pi llt . i». 
ful for the next year, though the laws required two years interval between Mar. 
.bearing the office‘of Pnetor and that of Conful. Marius > to make 
his court to both parties, pretended to each to be in their intereft, 
privately wicenfing one againft the other, that he might bring them both 
into a dependance upon himfelf. It is faid, that, the principal men of the 
Senate having applied themfelves to him to perfuade him 4.0 defend the 
State againft the enterprifes of Saturninus , he, at the fame time, received-- 
Saturninus into his houfe, by another door: and,,pretending an indii- 
pofition, that obliged him to go frequently out, he went to and fro from one 
apartment to the other. 

Non content with purfuing his own ambition, Saturninus had the info- Aufi. de 
lence to prefent as a candidate for the Tribunefhip, Equitius d , who called, 
himfelf Gracchus , and pretended to be a Ion of the famous Tiberius Grac- App.p. 
chus but was indeed of the dregs of the People. 3 6 9- 


public offices, that he might be raifed again 
to his former rank and privileges.] Upon 
his reprefenting to the Senate, that the trea- 
fury could not bear the expence pf purcha- 
fing the com required, the Confcript Fathers 
decreed, that Saturninus would ail contrary 
to the good of the date,,if he brought the 
law in queltion before |he People. The 
Tribune, nevertheiefs, proposed the law, 
and, though fome of his collegues interceded , 
he ordered the unw for balloting to be 
brought out. , Hereupon Caepio, with a 
croud of people attending him, broke down 
the bridges, *overfct the urns, and, by force, 
hindered the law from palling. And. ad 
Hern. 1. i. c. 12. 


* He had before attempted to get this 
Equitius acknowledged for the fon of Tibe¬ 
rius, and, as fuch, put upon the regifter of 
the Roman citizens. Metellus Numidicus , 
who was then one of the Cenfors, refufed 
to receive him, affirming, that all the fons 
of Tiberius Gracchus (who had but three): 
were dea’d. Sempronia, the filler of Tibe¬ 
rius, when brought into an aflembly of the 
People, by one of the Tribunes, that flie 
mignt own the impollor«for he*, nephew, 
had abfolutely diiowned all relation to him,. 
and expreffea a ^contempt of him. Val ,. 
Max. 1 . ix. c. 7. $ a. Id. 1 . iii. c, 8- § 6. 
Aud. de Vir. llUJir. in Saturn. 
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On this occafion fifyrius thought proper to interpofe his authority, and 
to lend the candidateVo prifon: notwithllanding which, the faction of 
Satuminus prevailed, * hey broke open the prilon doors, carried Equi- 
tius upon their (boulders the voting place, and declared him Tribune, 
together with Satuminus. 

On the day of election of Confuls for the new year, M. Antonins , the 
faifious orator, was chofen without difficulty or oppofition. Glaucia had 
for his competitor C. Memmius , a man of diftinftion, and probably the fame 
who, in his Tribuneffiip, had caufed Jugurtha to be brought from Africa 
to Rome. The Prictor and Satuminus , apprehending a defeat, employed 
their aflaffins to difpatch Memrnit& : arid they knocked him on the head in 
the Forum, in the pretence of all the people. Upon this outrage, the af- 
fembly broke up tumultuouily, /md Satuminus went to his own houle, at¬ 
tended by Glaucia , the Quieltor Sanfeius , the falfe Gracchus , and a multi¬ 
tude of the rabble. It is reported (by Floras) that thefe faluted him King. * 
The Senate met and palled a decree, that the Confuls Jhould take Care that 
the Republic received no detriment. This inverted thpl’e Magiftfates with 
an abfolute power •, and Marius, who could now no, longer protedt his old 
friend, bdiegtd him in the Capitol, whither he and his followers had retired 
in arms. The Confuls were fupportcd by all the Prastors except Glaucia, 
all the Tribunes except Satuminus , the whole Senate, the whole order of 
Knights, and the beft men of the People. The more Cufily t n Quell the fe- 
dition, they cut the pipes which conveyed water into the Capitol. In this 
extremity, the Qu;eitor Saufcius propofed letting fire to the place ; but Sa- 
turninus and Glaucia, depending upon Marius's, friendlhip’, furrendered 
themfelves on the public faith, which Marius pledged to them for their 
fafety. This, according to Cicero, the Conful had no right to do, without 
a decree of the Senate. that as it will, all the leaders of the {’edition 
were mafiaered 0 by the enraged multitude that fame day, the 5th of De¬ 
cember, which was the very day the Tribunes entered upon their office. 

It would feem that, immediately after fupprelTing this fedition, Cato 
and Pompcius, two of the Tribunes, pref^nted ‘a petition to the People for 
the repeal of Metellus 's baniihment: one of their collegues, P. Furius, 
the Ion of a freedman, ai\d whom Metellus, in his Cenforlhip, had 


* According to Fell. Pat. ( 1 . ii. c. 12.) 
Marius fhut up tile chiefs of the party in 
the Senate-houfe, and there had them put 
to death. Apptan (1. i. p. 370.) tells us, 
that the People, thinking that Marius in¬ 
tended to fereen them from pumfhment, got 
upon the top of the building, pulled off the 
tiles, and with thefe knocked the prifoners 
on the head. Orsofuts ( 1 . v. c. 17.) fays, 
the Roman Knights broke oppn the Senate- 


houfe, and killed them.. Others affirm, that 
Satuminus was killed by Rabirius, a Roman' 
Knight j but Cicero (fro Rabir. C. 2.) def 
fending him, when arraigned fqr this vew 
crime, lays, that Scas-va, a (lave of One 
Croto, killed Satuminus. The fame author 1 
tells us, that Marius put to death’ the' Pfietor' 
Glaucia, though he was not named in the de¬ 
cree of the Senate. Cif. 3 in Cat. c. 6. 

degraded 
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degraded from the rank of a Roman Knight, opmfed the requeft: nor Y -R-«5V 
would he be prevailed upon to delilt from his opoofition, though the fon 
of Metellus , in pretence of all the People, fell down upon his knees, and 352 Onf. 

begged it of him*with tears; a behaviour \vl;/ch occafioncd his bearing- 

afterwards the furname of Pius. 

In the magillracy b of M. Antonius and A. Pojihumius Albums , Y.R.f,;*. 
Confuls for the year 654, Sex. Titius , one of the Tribunes, propolid a ,u - U,u 
laW fflr dividing l'ome lands amonglt the People, and, on this occafion, ebnf. 

had no regard to the inter cejfian of his collogues: neverthelels he-— 

was obliged to debit ‘from lys enterprife, becaule two crows, flying 
over the Comitia, had fought with*tlieir beaks and claws and the Augurs 
had thereupon declared that the law mult be dropt, and facrifices be of¬ 
fered tef Apollo. 

This Titius, when out of his office, was profecuted before the Roman 
Knights, and condemned to banilliment, for having in his houfe a pidture 
of Saturninus ; an aft of rigour juftified by Cicero. t Cic pro 

Furius* likewile, who had oppofed Metellus ’s return, was, alter the KablI - c -»* 
expiration of his office, accufed of treafon by Canuleius and Decianus , two Ap P . ioc. 
of the Tribunes. The enraged People, without fo much*as hearing his cit - 
defence, tore him in*pieces. And becaufe Decianus , in a fpeech on that Dio. an; 
occafion, lamented the death of Saturninus , he was, next year, brought »p- v - 1 '- p- 
to a trial and banilhed, though a very worthy man, according to Valerius c [ 7 ; |110 


Maximus. „ , T . A . . - , 

The times now favoured Metellus Nummcus. At the motion of the 

Tribune Caltdius , he was, with the unjverlal content of the People, recalled 
from banilliment c . At his return to Rome , the whole city went out to 
meet him, and the day was not fufficient for receiving the congratulations 
of the Senate and the reft of the Citizens. 

Plutarch reports, that Marius , to avoid feeing the return of Metellus , 
fet out before that time, on a voyage to Jfia, under pretence oi difeharg- 
inz a vow he had made to Cybele, the mother of the Gods. If fo, Metel- 
/wf did not arrive in Italy -till the year 655, for we find Marius at Rome 
in that year, being the Confulfiiip of ^ C<ecilius Metellus Nepos , 


c. 9. 

Val. Mar. 


c. i. 

C'ic. pro 
Pidnc. 
xxviii. 
App. de 
Bell. Civ. 
1. i. p. 370. 
Plut. in 
Mar. 

Y. R. 655. 
Bef. Chr. 


b In this Ccituiilip yas born, at Rome, 
•Julius Crfja, , on the fourth of the Ides, e. 
the twelfth of the month Quint ilis, afterwards, 
from him, called Jttly. _ 

c Metellus, , at this time, refided at 
Tralles in Lydia: letters to inform him of 
his rccal, tore brought to him, while pre- 
fent at the celebration of fome games: he 
deferred reading them till the fhew was over. 
No emotions were difeovered by his looks. 
“ Banilhed, or recalled (fays Val. Max.) he 
“ had the fame facility of countenance; 


“ the fame firmnefsand fteadinefs of foul in 3 S+ Conf - 
“ both fortunes Eundrn conftat pari vi/Itu ' 

U cxfulem fuijfe rcjhtutum : acteo modera¬ 
tions) beneficio, medius Jemper inter fecundas W 
adverfas res animiftimitate ’ver/atus eft. Val. 

Max^l. iv. c. i.,§ 13. 

N. B. This does not very well accord with 
what Salluft reports of his temper and beha¬ 
viour, on occafion of Marius's being appoint¬ 
ed to fucceed him, in the conduit of the Nu- 
midian war. See above, p. 55 * 

and 
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v.r.6jj. and ’T. Didins. Thef^ Confuls, in the beginning of their adminiftration, 

Cic )i(0 .obtained the ena£ting of two laws; the firft, to revive an old cuftom now 

Tom. c. fallen into negledt, T/z.\That of notifying to the People three market- 
j*- o days (that is, twenty-feven Vlays) beforehand, the purport of any law that 
Own™. was 10 be propofed to the 6unitia. The fecond, that if the lawconfifted 
io. of feveral articles, the People might be free to feparate them, and reject 
thofe which they did not approve, while the fandtion of their authority 
was given to the reft. 0 v * 

cic. de o. Aquilius , who had been collegue to Mar 'tns in his fifth Confullhip, and 

r ,t. l. ».c. had compleated the reduction of the rebeldlaves in Sicily, was now brought 
m vtr. v. to trial, on the charge of grievous 'extortion in that province. Antonius , Con- 
c. i. & pro fid of the laft year, undertook the defence of the accufed, and, becaufe the 
c ‘ fadls were too clear againft him to be difputed, confined himfelf wholly to 
Qm'ntil. move compaffion in the Judges. That the orator was a perfect mafter of 
i 1 i nl1 ‘ r ' J i ' 6 *• the pathetic, may be thought fufficiently proved by this, that he drew 
tears even from Marius, who was one of the bench. 
v,ii. Max. A certain Tribune of the People, named Duronius, repealed, ‘this year, 
f c ‘ 9 ' one of the fumptuary laws; [legem de coercendis fonvivwrum fumptibus 
latam .] On rifts occafion, Duronius made a fpeech of a very extraordinary 
tenour, to the People, from the Roftra. “ Reftraifits have been impofed 
“ upon us, Romans, which are not to be endured: we are faft bound 
“ in the galling chains of fervitude: a law was enadted, nay, is ftill in 
“ force, to confine the expences of our tables. What a twang of antique 
“ rufticity! we abrogate, we annul that law: for what is a man’s liberty, 
“ who i* not free to ruin his fortune by coftly entertainmerfcs, if it be his 
“ pleafure fo to do ?” 

Arp. m During the wars with the Cimbri, and with the Slaves of Sicily, the 
% iu P ‘ Romans lent no forces intp Spain: they only fent Ambafiadors thither, 
from time to time, to prevent, if poflible, all matter pf quarrel." But 
now they ordered the Conful Didius into that country with an army, 
sirwr." Sertorius accompanied him thither, in quality of Legionary Tribune. 
The Conful fought a battle, fuccefsfully, with the Vaccai 1 -, and, after¬ 
wards, forced the People of Yermifum. to abandon their town, which 
was ftrongly fituated, and live in a plain, where they had neither walls, 
nor fortifications. He then reduced Colenda, after a fifcge of nine months, 

and fold the inhabitants for Haves. Not far from this town, was a 

• 

• Fronthns (Stratag. 1 . ii. c. io. § 5 .) tells fubmitted to the conditions of peace impofed 
us, that Didius fought a .great battle in by Didius. According to the Epitome of 
Stain-, that night having put an end to it, Livy ( 1 . lxx.) Didius, when ProcoM'ul, fought 
the Roman General then caufed the greateft fuccefsfully againft the Ctltiberians, Whe- 
part of his dead loldiers to be buried j and ther thefe battles are the fame, or di ffere nt 
that the Spaniards, the next day, feeing more from what are related in the text, on the au- 
of their own people (lain, than of the enemy, thority of Jppian, is uncertain, 
they concluded themfeives vanquifhed; and " 

*4 


colony 
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colony of Celtiherians, to whom, for their fervices arrfinft the Lufitamam, y. r.6 SS . 
Marius , by authority from the Roman Senate, had jpanted fotne lands for Btf ' chr ' 
a poffeflion. It is pretended, that thefe CeltibmajT, being poor,- lived by jj/ttmf. 

robbery*and, for this, D'tdius , under pretence qydividing the territory of - - 

Colenda among them, decoyed them to his camp, and there caufed them 
all to be mafiacred, men, women, and children. For thefe exploits he 
had a triumph. 

In’ thfe winter, Sertorius being quartered at Caftulo, a city upon the piut. i» 
Beetis, the debauchery and licefttioufnefs of his foldiers, provoked the Scrt01 - 
inhabitants to confpire with their neighbours, the Gyrifceni, to l’urprize 
the RomanSy and put them to the fword. »The Gyrifani were accordingly 
admitted ia the night. Sertorius ipade his efcape, and rallying thofc 
of his mdi, who had likewife efcaped, fetched a compafs, re-entered the 
city, by the fame gate, whereat the Gyrifani had been admitted, and 
where the inhabitants had neglected to poft,a guard. Townfmen and 
ftrangers' he put all to the fword, and then, making his foldiers cloath 
themfelves *n the habits of the Cajlulonians, and Gyrifani, led them ftraight 
to the city of the latter* where, being miftaken for Spaniards, and admit¬ 
ted as fuch, they flew a great number of the inhabitants, and fold the reft 
for flaves. f 

It appears by the Capitoline tables, that the Roman arms profpered this 
year in Further Spain , under the conduct of C. Cornelius Dolahella , and that 
he had a triumph for his exploits *. 

In the following Confulfoip of C. Cornelitts Lentulus and P> Licinius y.r. 6 5 «. 
Crajfus (father < 5 f the Triumvir,) the Senate, by a decree, prohibited hu- Bef - £ hf - 
man facrifices, which, according to Pliny, jjad, till that time, been openly 3SJ conf. 

praftifed : nor was the pradice yet totally abolifhed at Rome, if we may —- 

believe Dio Cajfius , who mentions two mea beijjg facrificed in the Campus [ ! r '" x c lI> 
Martius, in the times of Julius Cafar*, * Dio. Caff. 

Marius was now returned from AJta. Though he had made theperfor- '• '[- g 
mance of a vow to Cybele the pretence for his voyage thither, his real de- & ut . in 
fign (according to Plutarch) had been to kindle a war in Afia, , and parti- Mar. 
cularly with Mithridates, King of Pontus, who, of all the potentates there, 
feemech the tnoft difpofed thereto. 

As Marius had not the talents neceflary to make a confiderab'le figure 
in time of peace, his reputation among the people declined daily, and he 
therefore wanted *to be again at the head of an army, shat he might 
fill Rome with the fame of his achievements, and his houfe with the 
ipoils of Bantus. * He arrived at the court of* Mithridates, and Was treated 
by him $vi;h.great civility.and marks of efteem j yet w^s npt thereby Induced 

< I i S J " 

. * AH the barbarous nation! bordering up- this dme, agaiull Mmt: but the particulars 
on Macedtn (except a people called the Den - of this war ar%not yanfmiued to us. Cic. 
feleti) feem to have been up in arms, about in P>f c. 34. 

Vol. III. o 


to- 
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Y.R. <56. to {often, in any dirree, the harfhnefs of his wonted manner: bluntly and 
Bef.^chr. jjpyiy jj e t0 theVionarch, There is no medium , you muji either find a 

355 Conf. way to become more ptiperful than the Romans, or you muji quietly obey 

“ —. - ~ their commands. 1 'his qifcourfe aftonilhed Mitbridates, who, though he 

had often heard of the ''Roman haughtinefs, had never made trial of it 
Igefore. 

Marius , on his return to Rome , finding himfelf negle&ed, like a wea¬ 
pon of war in time of peace, would not venture to Hand for the Cenfor- 
fhip, though his ambition carried him t<J afpire to that office. He gave 
out, that he did npt chufe ter offend ( people, by a ftrid fearch into*their 
Vai. Ma*. lives and conduct. Rome beltowed that Magiftracy on L. Valerius Flac- 
§. U . C 9 £US ' an ^ Antonius, the -orator : .and thefe Centers ftruck Duronius'% 
name out of the lift of the Seeators, for having repealed the Sumptuary 
law before-mentioned. 

Jul.obfeq. We learn from Julius Opfequens, that the Romans fought fuccefsfully 
c- 46 ’ this year agajnft the Dardani and the Medi, a people inhabiting the coun¬ 
tries now called Servia and Bo/nia. 

Y.R. 657. Ptolemy Apion, King of Cyrene b , dying in the year of Rome when 
Bef ' 9 ^ hr ' C». Domitiut M no bar bus and C. Cajfius Longinus were Confute, bequeathed 

356 Conf. his dominions, by will, to the Romans % which he had no right to do. Cy- 
r~—— rent had formerly belonged to Egypt, but Ptolemy Phyjcon , fucceffor to his 
LUx. brother Philometor, in the throne of that kingdom, had, at his death, left 

the province of Cyrene to Afiion , his fon by a concubine: but this parti¬ 
tion of the kingdom was to ceafe upon the death of Apion. 
y.y. 6 S ». The Confular fafees being transferred to*L. Licinius Cr&Jfus, the orator, 
B * f ^ hr ’ and & Mucius Scavola, the mo# able lawyer of his time * thde Magiftrates 
357Conf. got alaw enacted, which, Cicero fays, was, in the opinion of all men, very 

—-- prejudicial to the Republic. b Many of the Italians , though not really Ro- 

CCo™. man citizens, atted as if they were entitled to the privileges of citizenfhip, 
Orxt. 1. The new law imported, that no man, who could not produce a juft title to 
in b£° n ' & 0fHan citizenfbip, ffiould be admitted to ad as fuch > and that even thofe, 
Cic. deOf- who were born at Rome, if they had no other claim to citizenship, Ihould 
fic. 1. iii. ^ f ent . i nt0 t h e countries of their refpedive families. This law lb much 
c ' offended all the Italians , that it proved one of the chief caufes of die So-, 
cial war, which broke out aboqt three years after. 1 


* Ba this couiftiy grew the* beft Lafirfi - 
tiun, or Silfblm, the juice of which, when 
brought to a coofifteacfc was wftrth its 
weight in gold. 1®% (1. W* c. 3.) tells 
ns, that the Pubikent deftrtyed all tne La- 
ferfitium in Qfrtnaica, by feeding their cattle 
With it, having experienced {hat it not Only 
fattened them exceedingly, but gore their 


fielh a fine talk: but Strait fays, that die 
Kumidians , invading that ceAutry, pulled up 
tU the Lafirpitium by *be root*, tib. xvii. 

P’ 937- 

‘ * The Romam declared' the cities of Cy- 
maica free, and did not reduce this country 
to the form of a province, till the time of 
Sjlla. 


It 
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It is uncertain what province fell to Saevola, but,/t is probable, there Y R - 
was nothing to do in it, feeing he gave it up, thatJfie might not put the Bef ' 5 rhf * 
public to expence. , / J57 Conf. 

His collegue Crajfus , lefs frugal and more amj/tious, feaiched the Alps - - - 

(fays Cicero ) to find a triumph where no enemies were to be found. At 
•length he met with a gang of robbers, who had no certain leader; and Pif. 
who, neither by their reputation, nor their, numbers, were worthy to be f "j' 6 m p,r ‘ 
called'enemies of the Roman people. Thofe robbers he reduced, and for id. <’« in 
this exptyit he demanded,a triumph at his return to Rome. The Senate, vcnt - *•" 
out of regard to his dignity and authority, we're going to grant his requeft, Akon.ioc. 
when his collegue interpofed, and forbad tfte decree to pafs. ’ cit - 

Under the following adminiitration of L. Domitius JEmbarbus and C. y.r. 6 59 , 
Cectlius Cctldus , P. Sulpicius, a young man famous for his eloquence, ac- Chr - 

cufed Norbanus before the Roman Knights, for a tumult he had raifed the j S 8 9 Conf. 

laft year, ^vhen Tribune, on occafion of the trial of Ceepio ; the fame Cos- -- 

pro who, in 648, had been depofed from die Proconfulihip, *for his mif- 
conduct in *the Cimfyrian war. One of the crimes, now laid to Ceepio* s 
charge, was his riotous ©ppofition to a law of Saturninus , for riiftributing 
corn to the people at a low price. The chfef men of the Senate intcreftSw 
themfelves for the aCcu{?d ; the Conful Crajfus pleaded his caufe, and tw 
Tribunes of the Commons interpofed their authority : but Norb anus, 
having inflamed the multitude, they 'drove away his.opponents With 
itones, wounded Mtbilius Scaurus , President of tfie Senate, and condemned 
Ceepio to banilhment. Norbanus'% crime was heinous, the proofs clear,* Cic. deO- 
the parties againft him llrong, ’but nothing could refill the eloquence raf *• 
of M. Antonins, who undertook his defence. He gave fu'ch colours to' c ' 47 ’ 4 ' 
addons, truly unjuftifiable, that the Judges, men of great probity, ac¬ 
cording to Cicero, abfolved the criminal, without thinj^ing they dilhonoured 
themfelves. 

In the following Confullhip of C. Valerius Flaccus and M. Heren- X’P'Jj* 0 ' 
nius, Sylba, who, the laft years had, without iliCcefs, flood' for thef e 9 ,. *' 
Praetorfhip, now, partly by a popular behaviour^ afid partly by the help 359 Conf. 
of money, got himfeif chofen to that office, though he had nor pafied 
through the Md'lefl'ip. We are told that Cafan Straboy a man of a face- Pim. in 
tious wit, to whom th*e new Praetor, on occafion of feme quarrel, had s > lu- 
faid, in a threatnmg manner, I jhall ufe the power of my office ; anfwefcd 
him, laughings Right \ it is youR office indeed *, for you bought it; and 
paid for it. 

F. Ruiilius Rufus*, who had alfifted Scavdv in cormdting the abufes 

; 

• Kutilitu bad' formerly ftood competitor fay having bribed the voters. $r*nrut, bring 
the ContaHhip which m. JEm'thus Siaurm *the acquitted, accufed Rut dm at tb® famecrune, 

Prefident of the Senate {•and Scaurtt having with as little fucceff. Cti. in Brat. c. 30, ana 
carried the elettion, Rtaihtu accufed him of de Or«t. 1 . ii. c. 65. 

O 2 
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Book VII. 


■ committed ty the publicans in Afia, and whom the ancient hiftorians 
' reprefent as one of tfle.beft men in Rome, was accufed before the Roman 
' Knights of extortion ilUhat very province. RutiUus would neither fup- 
• plicate his Judges, nor\hange his habit, nor employ the eloquence of 
Antonius or Crajfus to pWd his caufe; but fooke tor himfelf, plainly 
aijd limply,.without having recourfe to any of the arts of oratory; yet 
he fuffered his nephew Cotta, and Scavola, to whom lie had formerly 
been Lieutenant, to fay fomethfng in his favour. The Judges, irvrevehge 
of his having abridged the profits of the Publicans, who were generally 
Roman Knights, condemned^ him to fcanilhmfent, and confifcated his 
effects ; which did not prove «fufficfent to pay the fine impofed upon 
him; a ftriking proof of his innocence; And Dio fays, that his papers 
fuifficiently attefted his juft title to all he goffeffed. In his exile, he loft 
nothing of his affection for his native country. When fomebody, to 
comfort him, intimated to him, that a civil war was £oing to break out, 
and he would then be recalled, he anfwered, IVhat ham have I‘ done you, 
that you fhotdd wijh me to return to my country, with .more farrow than L 
left it ? He might have returned, after ’ the ^iiftftries of Sylla, who 
invited hinf borne, but he’chofe rather to continue in exile: perhaps, he 
4 Ks unwilling to be an eye-wi#efs of Sylla's tyranny: for that he was a 
truly hpneft man, may be well prefumed from another particular related 
of him. One of his friends having alked of him an unjuft thing, and 
being fo much offended at his refufal, as to fay to him, with indignation. 
Of what advantage is your friendjhip to me, if you will not do what I dejire of 
you ? Rutilius anfwered. And of what value is yours to me? if I can preferve 
if only by baft aUions b ? 


CHAP. vi. 

Sylla, (in 661) is fint itito Afifc, to check the ambition of Mithridates, 
Ki*g °f Pontus. the genealogy, early adventures, and enterprifes of this 
Monarch. 

y.r. 661. H E next yea:, when C. Claudius Fulcher , and M. Perpema , were 
Brf. chr. . Confqjbt, Sylla had commiffion from the Senate to go into Afia, 

3«o Conf, and there replace, on the throne of Cappadocia, Aridbarzanes, who had 

® • * * 

• • ** 

. * According to Mufibhu, the poet Lucre- books of his poem in. his lucid intervals 

tins was bom w the fecond year of the 171ft (which books Cicero afterwards corre&ed,) 

Olympiad, which anfwers to this year of and that he killed himielf is the forty-fourth 

Rome 660. The lame author writes, that year of his age. Bufeb. Chrcn. I, fafter. up. 

Lucretius was mid : a diftempe* brought Scaliger, p. 150. 

upon him by a filtre: |hat he wrote 1 forne 


been 
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been driven thence by Mitkridatts , furnamed EupaJor , King of Port- Y.R.«s,. 
/#* b . Bcf - Chi. 

This Mitbndates (who ftruggled long with the Aomans fo- the empire ^o 9 Cmi\ 
of Afia) had amended the throne at eleven or tw Kvt yeais of age. It is ———• 
faid, that, during his minority, his tutors attraflpted to deftroy him, by , St x ra p 4 , g 
, mounting him on a fiery horfe unbroken j a dinger he efcaped by his ad- Juft • 
drefs : that they afterwards plotted to poifon him, but that he, aware of [ 
their .defign, guarded himfelf againft it by« excellent antidotes: and it is' *' 
added, that the frequent ufe of thefe gave him a conftitution proof againft 
the moft* deadly poifon. *He applied himfelf to the ftudy or phylie, and 
grew fond of being thought lkilfu]*in that a# 1 ; infomuch, that his courtiers, 
to humour his vanity by a fervile complaifance, ufed t» flalh, dr burn them- 
felves, in £ome part of their bodies, on purpofe to give him an opportunity Plot- tie 
of lhewing his (kill in the cure. .To iecuse himfelf from aflfafimation, he ** 
pretended to be exttemely fond of hunting, and (if we may believe Jufttn) difenm. 
Was fever? years without deeping a night in any houfe; he lay in the moun- 
tains, and feldom ih the fame place. This manner of life tendered him 
robuft, hardened his body againft the changes and inclemency of the fea- 
fons, and prepared him*to fuftain all the fatigues of war. During his non¬ 
age, the Romans took frpm him the Greater Phrygia , which they had adigned Vid. Voi. 
to his father, as the reward of his fervices in the war with Ariftonicus, and 11 • P' 544 *- 
to which he j had pretenfwns of an earlier date, it having been given to his J uft - 
great grandfather Seleucus Calintats .• '* ci * XX ' U ** 

Among the firft adls of his reign, he put to death not only his guar- a pp 
dians, but his .mother and hjs brother. After, this, he formed vaft Jt ‘ 
projects for enlarging his dominions *. tiefubdued a great part of Scythia , 

all 


b He was defeended from a long feries of 
Kings, who had reigned in Pontus before him. 
The firft of them ym one of thpfe ftven 
Princes, that flew tlje Magians, and fettled 
the kingdom of Ptrfia on Darius fjyfiafpes, 
and. Having obtained the Sovereignty of this 
country, transmitted it to his poftenty, through 
Sixteen generations; MubridatesEupator being 
rtckofiid the fixteenth fro®Jhim. Pe/ji t 1 . v. 
p. 388. pforus, Aurel. Y t iA. 

Apptan. ‘ 

». The firft of thpfoy of whom we find a 
name in hiftory,, is mat 'll Mitbridates, who, 
dying ip d»e year before Cbrift 363, was Suc¬ 
ceeded" by his*fon. [Pied. Sic. I. xv.J 

2. frtoparzanes (then Governor of Phry¬ 
gia for AhJsxtrxtt'Mhuemon, King of Perfia,) 
who, having‘deigned tWenty-fix yean, was 
Succeeded by his ion. 

3. Msthridatti , thcVecond, in the year 


(before CprtfiJ 337. ——On his death he 
was Succeeded by his Son. 

4. Mitbndates, the third, who, having Diod. Sic. 
very much enlarged the kingdom of Pontus , 1 xx. 
by new acquifitions, was reckoned as the Stiabo. 
Asunder of it, and therefore is, by hiftorians, *• *»• s 6i> 
called Kttfiis (». e. the Founder.) He reigned A PP ial l\ 
in Pontus thirty-fix years, and on his death, Dk ~- Sic> 
which happened in uie year 266, left his king- * x * 
dom to hjs f?n, Artobartoaitts. , 

From this Mstbridates the Pounder, Msfbri- Plut. in 
dates Eupator was the eighth : but of thefe Demetr. 
hiftory fumlfiieth us with the names only of, Appian, 
fix, and*thefe are j 1. Mitbndates Kttjles. 

2 . Anobarxanes. 3. Mitbndates. 4 ,P bar- 

notes. 5. Mitbndates Evtrgttes. 6 , Mstbri- Vid. Pii- 
dates Eupator. deau*. 

* The flaw of Afia, at thtt time, is thus 
represented by M. Cuvier. 

The Remans poflefied Afia , properly fo 
* called. 
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Y-R-Mi. all Colchis, and thelvdjoining countries, and obliged the Thracians , the 
9 ^_ u Bajlama, the Sarmark and all the nations of the Tanais , the Pa/us M<?o- 
3 <o Conf. tis\ and at the mouth the Danube , to enter into alliance with him, and 

aflift him with their forces. <• 

l'xxxvu ' a Wd, that, elated wrh his victories, he propofed to himfelf nothing 
c ‘. ** xv “' lefs than the conquefl. of alT * 4 /la •, and that, with this view, he privately 
leff his court, and, attended by a few of his friends, went over all that 
continent, in order to know (he ftrength of the towns and fortrefles. 
But, perhaps, this ftory was invented to make the king appear, in fome 
fort, the aggrefior in the war, which he afterward? fultained againft.the 
Romans .* 

At his return home, his wife’ Laodice, who, in his .abfence, had been 
unfaithful to him, confpired with her lovers to take him off by poifon : 
both crimes being difeovered bjf a flave, the King put her, and her ac¬ 
complices, to death. • 

M- ib. After this, he leagued himfelf with NUamedes , King of Bitbyuia , and 
c - fon of Pruftax ; in confequence of which they made themfelvesrmaftcrs of 
Paphlagonia. PyUmenes, King of that country, having complained at 
Rome , the Senate, by their Ambafladpr, ordered the two Kings to reftore 
what they had ufurped. Mitbridates (fays Jufiin ) thyiking himfelf a match 
for the Romans , returned for syifwer, that Paphlagonia had- fallen to his 
fatheje by inheritance, who having never been blamed for claiming it, 
it was wonderful, that the fame claim fliould be confide red as a crime in 
the fon. But the hiftorian, ^afterwards, tells us, that the King obeyed the 
decree of the Senate. 

The Bit byman promifed to rcftore'his (hare of Paphlagonia to Pylomenes , 
the lawful King; and, by way of fulfilling his promife, proclaimed his 
own fon King of that country, by the name of PyUmenes. 


called, that is, the kingdom of Perganuts, 
which had been left them by the will of Jtt- 
ialus Piilemettr, and conquered them from 
Ariftaniau. 

Nictmdu Pbihpatar, fon of Ptrufias , reign¬ 
ed in- Bytbima. 

Psphtag^sua had long had it* Kings, whole 
common name was PjUcmnes. As it'was 
fituated. between the dominions of the Kings 
of Panins and Bkhfnin, it had fuffered much 
from thole two mfimrui neighbours $ add its 
ancient Kings ftemed to have been reduced 
very low, from the time of MUbridaits J Esvtr- 
getes . 

Next to Papbhgma, -aJ&ng v die cqaft of 
the Euxint fe«u waj the. kingdom of Pan¬ 
tos', 


Cappadocia was under Ariaratbes, the fon 
of another Of that name, who died in the 
ftrvice of the Romans in the war with Arifta- 
nicus. '■ 

Galatia was divided between feveral te- 
trarchs. 

But all theft ftates, and the other parts of 
Afik Minor, without piping immediately un¬ 
der the Raman /way, rilpefted their great- 
nefs, and in a manner received, the few from 
them. EQseciafty when any trebles or quar¬ 
rel arofe, between the Prntees, Or States of 
thoft countries, the Romans dm not fail to 
make thfemfelVes the arbitrators of than, and 
their opinion amounted, in effeft, to a com¬ 
mand. Crev. vol. X. book xxx d. 


4 


This 
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This affair had no important confequences i but /ie enterprizes of Mi- y.r. 66 ,. 
tbridates upon Cappadocia produced an open ruptiye between him and the Bef ' Chr ' 
Romans. 

Ariaratbes , King of Cappadocia, had married Ijkdict , the After of the King-—■ 

of Pont us, and by her had two fons. Mitbridates, neverthelefs, that he 
might pofiefs himfelf of Cappadocia , not only contrived, by the means bfc. 
one Gordius, to get Ariaratbts affafTtnated^but formed the defign of de- 
ftroying thofe fons of his own After. Before he could execute this project, 

Nicomedos. King of Bitkynia, feized the vacant throne of Cappadocia. 
Hereupon Mitbridates , pretending t<* efbojale the intereft of his nephews, 
fent fuccours to his After Laotfice , in order to expel the ufurper: but the 
Queen ha$ already married him. * 

The King of Pontus, much difpleafed with thele tidings, marched ait 
aj*my into Cappadocia , drove out Nicomedes, and placed the elder of Lao- 
dice's fons* upon the throne. Not many months after, he propofed to his. 
nephew, that he fhould recal Gordius , the aflfaflin, from bamlnment. In 
this propofai, his view was to have a pretence for war, in cafe his nephew 
denied nts requeft, and, Art cafe he granted it, to get rid of him 'by the fame 
hand which had murdered his father. The young King refufed, and both 
Ades prepared for war. Mitbridates brought into the Add 80,000 foot,. 

10,000 horfe, and 600 armed chariots; and the Cappadocian , affifted by 
the neighbouring Kings, had an army no lefs numerous. The King of 
Pontus , doubtfulconcerning the event of the war, invited his nephew to an. 
amicable conference, and there ftabbed Jiim with his Own hind, in fight of 
both armies. He then placed his own fon,- a child of eight years old, upon 
the throne of Cappadocia , gave him the nami of Ariaratbts, and affigned 
him Gordius for his tutor. 

The Cappadocians , opprefled by their goverrtot^, fent into Afia for the JuiKn. ib. 
younger brother of their late King, and put him at their head. But this *• *• 
Prince, being defeated in battle by Mitbridates, fled out of the country, . 
and foon after died. . 

Ntcotnedes , fearing left the King of Pontus, now in poffefilon of Cap¬ 
padocia, IhouM from thence invade Bitbynia , which bordered upon it, 
fu homed a young man, ^ofgreat beauty, to calf ‘himfelf a fon of the late 
Ariaratbes, and petition the Raman Senate for the crown of Cappadocia. 

Queen Laodiee joined in the fraud, and went to Rome with the impoftor, 
there to own him for her fon by her former hulband. Mitbridates , with 
equal impudence, fent Gordius to the Senate to "allure them, that the boy, 
who a&Ually*reigned in Cappadocia , was a fon of the late King Ariara- 
thes *. The Confcript Fathers took Cappadocia from Mitbridates , and 

Paplaganta 

• Jupiu, from whom, wt have this ftory, fighting for the_ Roigans againft Arifttmcus. 
fay*, that Mitbridates pretended the boy was But tikis cannot be true, if what the hifto- 
•om of that Ariarathss, who loft his life in rian had faid before be true, that the boy 

was 
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Paphlagonia from PJ\omedes x and declared both countries free. But the 
Cappadocians, accuftortrecf to monarchical government, defired they might 
have a King. Their rewueft being granted, their choice fell upon Aria- 
barzanes , a CappadociattSa oble. Mtthridates did not openly oppofe the' 
execution of this decree, Byt, wfc a re told, that he, underhand, ftirred up 
thp Armenians againft the Cappadocians* •, ahd we firid that Sylia had a com- 
miflion to reitore Ariobarzanes to his dominions, and that he effe&ed it, 
after having driven from thencl Gotdius and the Armenians. 

According to Plutarch , Sylia made a progrefs as far as to the Euphra¬ 
tes , and, while he was encamped on the banks 0? that river, Arfaces, King 
of the Parthians, fent Ambafilftiors to hirti, 'j&firing an alliance with the 
Roman Republic : Though the ParfhianV $ere d natidn the greatCft for 
extent of dominion, the moft warlike, an'tf tne ffcheft in Aft a, ‘they were 
little known at Rome. Sylia reckoned among the moft fortunate of his 
adventures that Of being the firft Rtman to'WhOM the 'Parthians had fent a 
fblemn 'embafly. * At tnd audience which he gave to the Ambaitador, he 
placed himfelf lit the middle between him ah'dthe 1 King Of Cappadocia ; ahd 
the Parthian miniftef, for having fuffered th'is, paid' afterwards the forfeit 
of his heaef.; ’ ' ' ' 0 

Sylia, at his return to Rome , was accufed of hatl&jafplundcred the allies 
of the Republic, during his adminiftration in A/ia : out his accufer dropt 
the profecution \ 


was bat eight years old : for the Conful Per- 
pena finished the war With Arijttniau in t|e 
year 623. Mitbridatei therefore, it is pro¬ 
bable, pretended, that the boy in quejtuon, 
was the grandfbn of that Ariarathes, Who had 
fix fons by his wife Laodice , the five eldeft of 
which the mother poifofied, ihae .foe might 
not be deprived of the admmiftration of the 
kingdom. The fixth, who vyas preserved by 
his relations, afterwards ibarfiOd Laodice, fit¬ 
ter of Afithridaies, and was afiaflinated by his 
order. Of the two font of this .marriage, 
Mitbridatei killed one with his own hand, and 
dethroned the other, who, foon« afterwards, 
died with grief. 

' * A fort of profeffor* had been introduced 
into Rome, whq called themselves Latin Rhe¬ 


toricians, and pretended, by certain rules' and 
definitions, to teach tilg Roman youth the art 
of eloquence. CraJJia, the orator, now in 
the Cenforihip with Cn. Domitius jEnobarbus, 
thought there was nothing to be learnt of 
theft matters, but impudence ; in conjunc¬ 
tion, therefore, with his collegue, he, by 
edift, obliged them to (hut up their fchoois. 
Cic.deOrat, 1 , iii, c. zjl. 

The'fnagiftracy of theft two Cinfots palled 
almoft inorely in dilutes between them- 
’ foteee t the fottree of which was, perhaps, 
their dtfferenceof chara&er: Dmutm being 
frugal, Crajpiu given to expence. Their 
qUarrcdS woe Wo ridiculous to defrrve a place 
in hiltory. 


CHAP. 
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CHAP. VII. 


L.’.vius Drufus, Tribune of the People , undertakezf without fuccefs , 
to the Italian allies the,privileges of I^oman cilizenjhip. 


to procure 


I N- the Confullhip of L. Marcius Philippus and Sex. Julius Cafar, Y.R.662. 

great commotions were raifed at Rome , on account of fome laws Bct ' 9 ^ hl ’' 
propofed by a Tribund of thp People, ^M. Livius Drufus \ tjhe fon 3S1 Conf. 

of that Drufus, whom the Senate had fpirited up to defeat the proie&s of ~ -7 

Casus Gracchus. f Lftn 

The hiftorians have left us a very unf^tisfa&ory account of the Tri- *-.«• p- 37*- 
buneihip of this Drufus *, they are not agreed among themfelves in ^' t c ' 1 ae i °' 
relation to his charge ter, or to his views, or to the fubjedt of his laws : c. 7. 
nor are die fadts tltey relate altogether confiftent with what they fay of ^ e !'- Pat ’ 
him. * ' c ' I5 ‘ 


Liv. Epit. 


According to Appian*, the Tribune chiefly aimed at procuring the <-ixx,ixxi. 
right of Roman citizenltiip for the Italian allies : but moft authors affirm, orat^ro!" 
that his main defign was to aflert the authority of the Senate. The men, c. Corn, 
who oppofed him with the greateft vehemence, were the Conful Marcius FIor - ’• 
Philippus and a Senator named <$>. Servilius Ccepio , who had formerly s'ai'iu’ft. 
been in fuch intimate friendfliip with the Tribune, that they had ex- e p- de 
changed wives j which, Strabo fays, was an antient cultom amongft the ^j^' nd ° r ' 
Romans : yet thafe friends quarrelled afterwards about a ring that was fold Dio. Catr. 
at an auction, and were reconciled. 

To bring the People to favour his proje&s, Drufus propofed feveral stmh. i. 

laws for giving lands, and diftributing corn to the poorer citizens ; *'• P- s*s- 

and thefe laws he is faid to have carried by ?orce b , and by the aflif- 
tance of the allies, to whom he promifed the freedom of Rome. He all'o c. 1 . 
planted in Italy and Sicily many colonies of Roman citizens, not indeed , Li , v )[X f; p ‘ t ' 
by virtue of new laws, but.in confequence of fuch as had been already ioc. 
enadted. If we may believe fome authors, he was fo profufe in his grants, ^ | ... 
that he himfelf laid, he had left nothing for^ any body to give away, * “ \ 

unlefs it were dirt and air. It was, probably, at this time, and to the end Aua. <ic 

Vir. Illuft. 


* This Drufus was uncle to the younger 
Cato, and greaf uncle to the famous 
M. Brutus. Cic. fro Mil. c. 7. & in Brut. 
c. 6*. 


6 In fome contell upon occafion of thefe 
laws, Drufus ordered one of his clients to 
foize the Conful Philippas. The man 
grafped him by the theoar with fuch vio¬ 
lence, that the blood ftarted out at his nofe: 

VOL. III. 


The Tribune made a jelt of this„• It is not 
blood, fajp he, it is the gravy of thrufhes : 
for, it feems, Philippus loved good eating. 
After this, the ConAIl, by order of Drufus, 
was dragged to priion. Pal. Max. 1 . ix. c. 
5. S *• Au 8 . dt Vir. lllufl. * The laft cited 
author alfo relates, that Drufus threatened 
to have Catpio thrown from the Tarpeiau 
rock. 


that 
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that the Public mi&t be the more able to bear the expence of his lar- 
gefles, that he orderecLpne eighth part of alloy to be mixed with the filver 
coin \ \ 

The Senate, and efpkially JEmilius Scaurus , puflied on Drufus to 
take away the fight of judging from the Knights. He either could not, 
or would not, execute this Tcheme. But. he propofed a law b . ordaining, 
that the right of judging lhould be equally divided between the Senators 
and the Knights } and that ill Judges, who lhould be charged with 
taking money for giving judgment, lhould be brought to trial c •, for 
hitherto the Knights were nqf liable to ,be called to account for'any fen- 
tence they h^d palled* nor wore th<*y afle&ed by fevdral laws to which 
the Senators were fubjeft. The Equeftrian order ftrenuoufly oppofed 
this laft caule of the law, as v^eli as the former part of it. “.Not that 
“ they imagined (fays Cicero ) that it was no crime to take money for 
“ giving judgment •, but they thought it unjuft that their body lhould 
“ be fubjeft # to the fame laws as the Senate. They faid, the •'Senators 
“ have no reafon to complain. They have rank, authority, intereft, 


» According to the text of Pliny ( 1 . xxxiii. 
c. 3.) as explained by Hardouin, there was at 
this time in the treafury of Rome 1,920,829 
pounds of gold, which* by Arbntbnor s calcu¬ 
lation, amounts to 32,102,4861. 12 s. 6d. 
flerling, but he thinks the fum too extravagant, 
and that, perhaps, Pliny 's numbers are not 
corrtfl. Arbuthnot's Tables, p. 191. « 

b Veil. Paterculus fays, this law transferred 
the right of judging to the Senate. * Florus 
feems to be of the lame opinion. Accord¬ 
ing to Appian, it ordained, tly.t jhe num¬ 
ber of Senators, which did not theta amonht 
to quite 300, fhould be doubled, that the new 
members fhould be of the Equeftrian order, 
and that from the whole body of the Senate, 
thus conflituted, the Judges fhould for the 
future be defied. The author of the lives Of 
illuftrious men feems to agree with Appian, 
But the accounts given by thefe 'authors ate 
not confiftent with die arguments which Ci¬ 
cero puts into the mouths of the Roman 
Knights, upon this occafion. 

c Appian reports (p. 372) that the Roman 
Knights, conniving at }ne another, it was 
rown very common for the Judges to take 
ribes. But Afconi'us fays, the Knights were 
Judges for forty years, and judged without 
reproach. Then Sylla transferred the 
right of judicature to the Senators, and they 
judged ignominioufly for ten years. After 
this Aurelius Cotta procured a law, that die 


Judges fhould be chofcn from among the 
Senators, the * Knights, and the Tribuni 
ALrarii. And Cicero (1 Afl. in Vfcrr. c. 13.) 
tells us, that for near fifty years (he' means 
from the time of C. Gracchus to Sylla) 
during which the Roman Knights were the 
Judges, there never was the lead fufpicion 
that my of them took* money for giving 
judgment: whereas he bringB many in- 
ftances to prove, that the Senators were no- 
torioufly gujlty of that crime, when the 
right of judging came to be in them. Speak¬ 
ing of his own time, he fays, foreign nations, 
I imagine, will fend Ambafladors to Rome, to 
requeft of the People to ’abrogate the law 
concerning extortion and embezzling die 
public money. For then the Governors of 
provinces will only plunder them of fc much 
money as they want for themfelves and their 
•children j whereas now they mull have 
enough to pureffafe patrons and advocates, 
and to bribe the Praetors and Judges. The 
famous Cat ulus ,, in a fpeech made on 

occafion of Pompey ’s propofmg a law for 
reftoring to the Tribunes Tome of their an¬ 
cient privileges, feys, that tit# corruption of 
the Senatorian judges was the reafon why the 
Riman People fo eameftly defired the re-efta- 
bf foment of the Tribunician power. Pompty 
alfo complained of this iniquity of the Sena¬ 
tors, andpromifed, in his Coniullhip, to find 
a remedy far it. 

“ m&giftracies, 
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“ magiftracies, priefthoods, triumphs, the commf/ul of armies, and 
“ provinces; and when they began their purfuits of thefc honours, they 
“ .knew the conditions annexed to them. We, toy), by the favour of the 

Roman People, ’had we coveted high offices., might have been raifed 
u to the dignity of Senators: but, contentraiwith our own order, and 
“ the rank of our forefathers, -we preferreer a quiet life without glory, 
“ to the ftorms of envy, and the perplexity of fuch trials, as this law 
“ would involve us in. If it be objefted,* that we are as much Judges 
“ as they are Senators, it is true, but they voluntarily fought that 
“ dignify: we, by being Knights, are forcejl to become Judges. \Vhere- 
“ fore, either reftore to us our yodth, that we may lue for offices, or, 
“ llnce this cannot be, fuffer us to continue in that condition of life, 
“ for theriake of which, we have renounced all pretenfions to offices anti 
“ honours.” This plea was urged without effeft. Drufus got his law 
pafled, in fpite of all oppofition. 

But ribw the allies folicited the Tribune to perform his promife, and 
procure them the freedom of Rome. As the Senate and the People 
equally difliked this project, he found himfelf greatly at a lofs, howto put 
it in execution. It is faid, that, in order thereto, the kalians laid 
a plot to murder the .Conful Philippus at the Ferice Latina, but Dru¬ 
fus gave him notice of the danger. It feems Philippus oppofed 
the Senate with no lefs vehemence, than he did the Tribune. In a 
fpeech £o the People during the Feria , he made a ffiarp inventive againft 
the Conlcript Fathers, and faid, he mult find a way to have ano¬ 
ther Council : Kor with the Senate, fych as it was, he could not carry 
on the Public bufinefs. On the Ides of September, Drufus convened 
the Fathers; and, after complaining heavily of Philipus, propofed 
to them to deliberate on the offenfive words utterred by him againft 
the Senate in the late aflembly of the Pebp'le. Crajfus , the orator, 
warmly efpoufed the caufe of the Senate, and it was thought (fays 
Cicero ) that as, on former occafions, he had furpaffed all other men in elo¬ 
quence, fo, on this, he furpaffed himfelf. The Conful, a man of great 
fpirit and refolution, and the next in eloquence to Crajfus and Anto¬ 
nins, though by far unequal to either, anfwered with much heat; and 
by way of puniftung the orator for having failed in refpeft to him, im- 
pofed a fine upon him, and demanded fureties for the payment of the 
money. Crajfus replied, that he would never acknowledge the authority 
of a Conful, tyho would not refpeft him as a Senator •, that he was not 
to be terrified by a demand of fureties ; that his tongue muft be cut out, 
before he would be filent, and that, even then, his breath fliould oppofe 
the infolence of the Conful. After haranguing long with great vehe¬ 
mence, acutenefs,, and ftrength, he gave his opinion in words weighty 
and eloquent, fa^s Cicero ; that it ffioukl be made appear to the 
Roman People, that the Senate had never been wanting to the Republic, 
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either in wifdom or fidelity. This, adds, the writer, was the laft ora- 
tion of this divine man,, for, in the vehemence of his attion and difcourfe, 
he was fcized with a jh?in in his tide, and then fell into a violent fweac 
which was fucceeded by ha fliivering fit: but as the Senate had with una¬ 
nimity gone into his opinion, he would not leave the houfe, till he had 
feen the decree regiftered: tfter which he went home ill of a fever, and • 
died in feven days. 

The Italians , feeing no probability of their obtaining the freedom of 
Rome by a law, began to hold confulrations*, how to prucure it by force 
of arms: and then Drujus, Befng lookedmpon as the author, or at'leait the 
occafional caufe, of theie cabals, became odious to the Senate. Shortly 
after, he was ftabbed in a gallery of his own houfe : and though the howle 
was, at that time, crouded with .people, the allafiin efcaped unknown. The 
fufpicion (according to fome writers) fell upon Philippus and Cccpio •, ac¬ 
cording to others, upon jjVarius, Tribune of the Commons. No enquiry, 
however, wa$ made concerning the murder b . And the Senate, at the mo¬ 
tion of the Conful Philippus , abrogated all the laws of Drujus "by one de¬ 
cree, declaring, that they had been carried contrary to the Aufpices, and 
that the Pebple were not bound by them : Cicero tells us, that the Senate 
frequently aifumed this power. 

As to the charafter of Drujus, authors differ extremely. Veil. Pater¬ 
culus commends him highly •, perhaps, in flattery, to the Emperor Tibe¬ 
rius •, for this Prince, (in whofe time Paterculus wrote) was, by the mother’s 
fide, defcended from the fafnily of Drujus. The greater number of writers 
reprefent the Tribune, as ambitious, proud, and violent. Cicero is of 
both opinions; for fometimes he fpeaks honourably of him, and, at other 
times, with contempt. 

CHAP. VIII. 

The war called the Marsic, the Social, ‘ the Italic war ; being the 
war oj Rome with her Italian Allies. 

c 

I T has been already obferved, that the Italians had begun to concert 
meafures for fupporting, by arms,* their claim of the freedom of 
Rome. The* murder of Drujus confirmed them in this refolution: for 
now they totally defpaired of obtaining, by treaty, thofa privileges, to 
which they had fojdfta pretenfion.—The rights of a city fultjpned chiefly 


* According to Plutarch , it was about this ed, bV. Vid. fupra, p. 76, in the note, 
time,that King Becchuj dedicated to the Gods, 6 Seneca (de Brevit. Vit. c. 6.) tells us, 
in the Capitol, a fculpturein gold, reprefenting that fome people thought Drujus killed 
himfelf delivering up Jugurtha into the hands himfelf; but that lfoboay thought he died 

of Sjlla ; at which Mariu*w&s highly offend- too foon. 

by 
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by their arms, they having, in all its wars, furniihc& two thirds of the y.r.66 »- 

troops. -— 

By the Italians were anciently meant, all the nations within the Rubicon Sigon de 
(which falls into the Adriatic , not far from Ariminium ) and the Arms, Jureitai. 
which dilcharges itfelf into the Tufcan (or Hjtrurian) fea, near Pifa , the J| ol >' b ; 6 1 - 
firft town of Hetruria. The country between thefe rivers and the Alps 
had the name of Cifalpine Gaul , and was reduced to the form of a pfo- 
vince. * The Italians were not called fubjeffs, but allies •, and, as they had 
been fubdued (mold of them after many defections) at different times, 
the conditions of their alliance .were different. The La tines \ p/operly 
lb called, enjoyed the greateft privileges’: what thele wer^ is uncertain; 
but they were lefs b than thofe of R^man citizens, and greater than thole 
of the other Italians. That thefe had no^ the right of fulfrage, is mani- 

fell 


1 The boundaries of Laiium were ancient¬ 
ly the Tibcr*xa the Weft; the Anio and the 
Sabines to the North; the Folfci and the 
river Ufens to the Eaft; and the Tyrrhenian, 
or Tnfcan, fea to the South. This country, 
in the time of the Social War^ extended to the 
Lins on the Eaft, and to the country of the 
Marji on the North. The nations of Old 
Latiam, were the Albani, Rutuli, Volfei, and 
Aiqui; of Nevj Laiium, the Of a, Aufones, 
and Hernici. And all thefe Ssgonius thinks 
had, in procefs o£ time, the full rights of 
Laiium. Sigon. de Antiq. Jur. Ital. 1 .1. 

By the Roman law no one, who had 
the full rights of cltizenlhip, could belong to 
another city. Duarum civitatum civis ejfe 
no/frojure civili nemo pot eft : non ejfe bujus civi- 
taiis civis, qui fe alii civitati diedrit, potejl. 
Cic. pro Balb. c. n. Nor was any man 
obliged againft his will to change his city. 
Jutque id ex Latio multi, id Tufeulani id 
Lariuvini, id ex cotcris generibus gentes uni- 
•verfe in dvitatem f nt receptor; ut Sabinorum, 
Voljcorum, Bernicoruvt: quibus ex civitatibus 
nee coafli ejiini . ivttntem rnvtare , ft qui noluif- 
Jent, idc. Cic. pro Balb. c. 13. None there¬ 
fore could be Roman citizens, but fuch as 
lived in Rome, or itf its proper territory ; 
and, though many among the Latines, and 
even whole nations, as the Sabines, Volfci, 
and Hemiti, ‘were made free of Rome ; yet 
the full privilege of citizenlhip extended on¬ 
ly to thofe of them, who, accepting it, re¬ 
moved from their own cities to Rome, which 
none of them were compelled to do. Sigo- 


nius [de Antiq. Jur. Ital. 1 . i. c. 4.] thinks,, 
that all the Latines had the* right of fuffrage, 
but that the Confuls had a power to order 
them to depart from Rome, at the time of 
holding the Comit;a. Ant^this he endea¬ 
vours to prove by feveral examples. Spurius 
Ca/Jius, Conful in the year of Rome 267, 
having called as many as he could of the 
Latines and Hernici to vote in an Agrarian 
law, his collogue, Virginius, by edict, com¬ 
manded avery one, who had not a habita¬ 
tion in Rome, to quit the city. And the 
•Conful Fannins, in a like cafe, commanded 
the Latines to leave the city, though they 
had Seen invited thither by Cains Grac¬ 
chus, to give their fuftrages. And Cicero 
(pro Sext t tHi J tells us, that the Latines took 
nothing more henioufty, than there being 
ordered by the Confuls to leave Rome, 
which feldom happened. Salluji fays, that 
when Mamilius, the Tribune, propofed a 
law for profecuting thofe, by whole fault 
Jugurtha had difobeyed the orders of the 
Senate, the guilty prepared to defeat the 
law, chiefly Dy means of the Latines, and 
the Italian allies. In the trial of Pojf- 
humius Pyrgenfis, in the year of Rome 541, 
Livy mentions a Tribune^ calling for the 
urns to determine by lot where the Lathes 
lhould vote. Sitrjlaque allata eji, utforti- 
retstur, ubi Latins fujfragium ferrent. Liv. 
xxv. 3. Gronovius is lb much offended with 
the notion of the Latines having the right 
of fuffrage, that he would have Livy’s text 
altered in this place. Cujatius thinks, the 

hiftoran, 
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Y-R.G6i.fcft from their entering into the prefent war to obtain it. And it would 
Btt. chr. p eem from the Latines adhering firmly to Rome., in this quarrel, that 

361 Conf. they had much greater privileges than the other allies. The Sabines like- 

-wife fteadily fupported the caul'e of Rome ; but thefe ‘(according to Veil. 

Pat ere.) had the right of fufixage. 

Liv. 1 . ix. The allies, in general, wehg fubjeft to tribute, and obliged to furniih 
foldiers for the Roman armies, commonly in the proportion of two to 
Be 1 !!. Civ. one. Yet the auxiliaries were 1 never admitted among the legions,-but 
*• „ ferved in feparate cohorts under Prefects, who received their orders from 

Veil. Pat. . „ , 

1. ii. c. 15. Rofpan Generals* 

cic. in The detail qf the a&ions in this gfeat and difficult war, and the order 
A™ dc*' °f drne in which they happened, are indiftin&Iy related by the hiftorians. 
Bdl. civ. At firft, the Italians concerted t^teir fcheme in lecret, entered into a con- 
l.j. p. 373. f e deracy, and gave hoftages to one another. The Romans, however, had 
notice, that a confpiracy was forming, and they fent ipi'es up and down the 
country to procure further intelligence. One of thefe happening to fee 
a young man of Afculum (in Picenum) carried as a hoftage to a rteighbour- 
vdi.Pat. ing town, gave notice of it to Servilius, who, in quality of ProconfuT or 
Di'o/ sk 5 ^ rastor ’ watched that part of the country. Servilius haftened to AJculum > 
ap°vaid: and reprimanded the inhabitants with great l'everity and many threaten- 
App. p. i n g S} which fo exafperated them, that they fell upon him, and flew him, 
3/+ ' together with his Lieutenant Fonteius, and mail acred the Romans they 
found in the place. Inftantly, as if this had been the fignal for a general 
revolt, the Marfi , Peligni , Vcjlini , and Marructni , took arms ; and their 
example was foon followed by the Pjcentes , JFerentani , Hirfini , Pompeiani , 
Venufini , Apuli, Lucani , and Samnites, and, in a word, by all the nations 
between the two feas, from the 'Liris eaftward to the extremity of ancient 
App-p. Italy. The Marfi , a people renowned for bravery, and over whom, 
Strab. 1. v. or without whom, it is faid, the Romans never triumphed, gave their 
p.241. name to this war, becaufe they were the firft in the revolt; though it is 
called alfo the Social and the Italian war. 


hiftoran does not (peak of the Latines in 
general, but of thofe citizens of Latium who 
had the freedom of Rome ; and many fuch 
there were. 

Sigonius argues, that CaJJius and Grac¬ 
chus would not ljave called the Latines to 
vote, unlefs thefe had had a right of fuf- 
frage ; nor unlefs their privilege of voting 
had depended on the Cohfuls, woufd thefe 
magillrates have forbid them to remain in the 
city. 

But as it is hard to conceive, that all the 
Latines had a title to vote in the Comitia ; 
becaufe in that cafe the ele&ing of magif- 

X 


trates and the making of laws would have 
been chiefly in their hands (they being fel- 
dom ordered to depart the city,) it is moft 
probable, that the*right of fuffrage belonged 
only to feme particular men, or cantons, 
among them. 

1 Appian fays, that from hence it appears, 
that in ancient times the feveral countries of 
Italy were fubjeft to Proconfulj : but Sigo¬ 
nius blames this conjcfture, for there is no 
inftance of a Roman Proconful or Praetor pre- 
fiding among the Italians, except on ocea- 
fion of a war in Italy. Sigon. dt Antiq. Jur. 
It ah 1 . 1, c. 21. 

Before 
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Before the confederates proceeded to adls of hoftility, they fent an em- v.r.« 6*. 
baffy to Rome, to reprefent, that they had ferved the Republic in all Bef ‘ f hr * 
her wars, and had every year furnilhed a double proportion of troops -, 361 gw . 

and to demand that, fincc by their means the City had been raifed to her .— — 

prefeut height of {tower, they might be acknowledged as citizens. The 
Senate anfwered haughtily, that, if the Itah-Jhs were fenfible of their er- 
ror/Their Ambafladors would be received, /herwife not. Upon the re¬ 
port of ithis anfwer, the Allies chofe Corfinitm (the chief town of the Pe- 
ligni) for their principal place of arms, and deftined it to be the capital 
of Italy f inftead of Roma: they then conftituted a Senate, compofed of 
500 members, and, outofthefe, elebted twp'Confula, and twelve Generals, 
or Prmtors. Their firft Confuls were < 9 . Pompedius Silo, the' chief of the 
Marfi, anjl C. Aponius Mutilus (called by (ome hiftorians C. Papias ,) a 
Samnite. To Pompedius, and fix of the Pfetors, they allotted the North Vel1 - Pat. 
syid Weft parts of the revolted country, and to Apontus, and the other fix 1 " ,c ‘ l( ’ 
Prtetors,* the South and Eaft parts. 

At Rome , the Nobles became odious to the People, who looked upon Afcon. in 
them as the authors of the war, by their having rejected the requeft of^;. 1 ’ 10 
the Italians. <?>. VariuS, the fame who had been fnipefted o£ murdering 
Drufus, laid hold of this opportunity, and, notwithftanding the inter- id. loc.dt. 
ceffion of the Tribunes, his collegues, obtained a law for enquiring by ^ :il \ M ; IX - 
whole fault it had happened, that the Allies had taken arms \ In con- 
fequence of this law, many of the Senators and Nobles were fummoned to a pp- p- 
their trials. Bejlia and Cotta (the nephew o£ Rutilius ) to avoid a fen- 373 ‘ 
fence, went into voluntary exile. Mummius Achaicus is laid to have been 
banilhed to the illand Delos ; but, if he*were living at this time, he could 
not be lefs than a hundred years old. Antonius, the orator, faved himfelf 
by his eloquence •, and Atmilius Scaurus, who, on different accounts, had 
been often accufed, and as often acquitted, fouYid means to efcape once Cic. Tu fo. 
more b . Varius himfelf, when out of office, was condemned by his 
own law, and was banilhed. [Me afterwards fuftered death by torture, i<j. |„‘o‘ 
but at whofe command is not known.] S”" 1 '- & 

Alum, in 


“ Appian fays, the purport of the law 
was to bring i-.i.n judgment all who had 
openly, or lccrctlj, :<tv.uredthe pretenfions 
of the Italian* : that the Roman Knights 
put the Tribune upon this project, that they 
might have an opportunity to revenge them- 
felves on their enemies, and that they 
guarded 1 him With drawn daggers, til} he 
had carried his law. App. dt Bell. Civ. l.i. 
P- 373 - 

'■ Whatever difficulties Scaurus might 
have found to efcape in former trials, he 
got rid of this with great eafej To all the 


loc. 

Iil. in 

declamatiops ofliis adverfaries, he made only Biut.c, 
this laconic reply: i '^farius, a Spauiaid of %<■). 

Sucro, accufes M. Scaurus, Prince of the Id. de-Nat. 
Roman Senate, of having excited the Allies to P”' 1 - 1 - 
take up arms. M. Scaurus] Prince of r£« m,t -33- 
Senate, denies the charge : no nwtnrjs is pro¬ 
duced : Ashich of t/jt loco will you believe , 

Romans ? This kind of defence had fuch an 
ct.ett on the alfembly, that the Tribune 
thought it die lafeft way to delift, and de¬ 
clared that he would give him no farther 
trouble. Afcon. in Cic. pro Scaur. fuinttL 


But 
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Y. R. 66*. But now the Senate made diligent preparation for war. The Latines , Sa- 
~~ ' bines, Hetrurians , and Umbrians , and even iome places in the revolted pro¬ 

vinces;, continued faithful to the Republic, and furnilhed their contingents 
Liv.Epit. of men. Foreign nations lent auxiliaries to her, and Sertprius, then Quaeftor 
i. ixxii. j n Qifalpine Gaul , brought her a reinforcement of Gauls. The condud of 
Sertor. n the war was committed to tlv^ Confuls L. Julius Cafar, and P. Rutilius J.u- 
Y.R. 66 i. pus. It is thought, that Carfsr had Samnium allotted to him for his’pro- 
Bef g £ hl ‘ vince, and Rutilius the country pf the Mar ft. And, in order to Hop, all pro- 
361 Conf. fecutions, on account of Varius's law, and thereby free the city from intef- 

-tine diffentions, the Senate ordered the courts of juftice to be /hut up, 

fpro n c° r ’ during the Italian war. To each of t thd Confuls were afligned five Lieu- 
Com. tenants, who,’ under their direction, commanded feparate armies with Pro- 
A PP P- confular authority. The Lieutenants of Rutilius were C. Rfyrius, Cn. 

" ’ Pompeius , father of Pompey the r Grcat, Q.Capio, C.Perperna , and Valerius 
Mejfala. Cafar's chief officers were Cornelius Sylla, ,P. Lentulus , T. Di- 
dius , P. Licinius Crajfus , and M. Marcellus. Thefe Generals, having a 
fufficient garmfon in Rome, fet out with 100,000 men, divided jtito feveral 
armies: nor were the forces of the Italians lefs numerous. 

App. p. Prefenteius, one of the Generals of the allies, defeated a confiderable body 
375- of troops under Perperna, and (lew 4000 of his men. Whereupon, the Con- 
ful Rutilius deprived Perperna of his command, and joined the remains of 
his routed troops to thofe of Marius. The two Generals encamped on the 
banks of the Liris *, near each other : Vettius Cato , who had already van- 
quifhed in battle theConful^Ce/zr, and taken Aifcrnia, a Roman colony on 
Orof. I.v. the Vulturnus , now advanced to hinder Rutilius and Marius from palling 
c ' l8 ' the Liris. Marius advifed the Coliful not to hazard a battle, till his raw 
foldiers were difeiplined •, but Rutilius neglected the advice, thinking that 
his Lieutenant envied him, and wanted a feventh Confullhip, that he might 
have the glory of finilhiwg the war. His fufpicions, if we may believe 
Dl °v!aff Caffius, were not ill-founded. Be that as it will, Rutilius palled the 
p P 6 4 i. e river, and fell into an ambufh, loft 8000 of his men, and was himfelf mor- 
App. loc, tally wounded. Marius knowing, by the number of dead bodies that 
clt> floated down the ftream, that the armies were engaged, drew out his forces, 
paflfed the river, and eafily made himfelf mailer of the enemies camp : fo 
App. p. that Vettius was obliged to. pafs the night on the field of battle, and to 
377- march off next morning for want of provifions. * 

When the bodies of the Conful, and of the other officers that had 
fallen in the battle, werg brought to Rome to be interred, the confterna- 
tion among the People was fo excelfive, as to induce the Senate to make 
a decree, that thenceforward the bodies of the flain Ihould be buried on the 
fpot where they died : and this, as a prudent example, was followed by 
the enemy. 


* Ortjttu fays, it wa* the Teltni*is, in the country of tht Marti. 


Ccepio 
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Cirpio having obtained fome fmall advantage over the allies, the Y R 
Senate ordered, that Marius and he fhoulci lhare between them ihe forces f jy ' 

which Rutilius iwd commanded. This honour greatly raifed the pre- i/Lcw.' 
iumptionof Cirpio-, of which the Italian Conlul Pompeians, found means 
Hi make advantage for his caute. Leaving h'i army, he went to the Roman 


__ Life. Leaving hi army, he went to the Roman 

camp, and, together with two (laves, imrjptuoufiy urelled, wlio, he kvid, 
we^e fcis ions, ilirrendered himfelf to tUoj General. To gain the more- 
credit, he had brought with him large pieces of lead covered with gold 
and filver, which, as his trealure, he depended in the hands of Copio. At 
the fame trine, he urged him to fait upoo the Italian at my, while’without 
a leader, and offered himfelf to be his guide. Cmpio gladly liliened to 
the prqpolal and when he had brought his army near the place, 
where an ambufh was laid for him, Pompedius , under pretence of recon- 
.noitring the enemy, rode up to an eminence, and from thence gave 
Ac appointed lignal to his men, who inilantly rullied out upon the 
Romans , made a great daughter of them, and killed *Cospto himfelf. 
What remained of his army joined that of Marius, by 'order of the 
Senate. 


During thefe transitions, the confederates had great fuccefs in other App. p. 
parts of Italy. In Campania , Lucania , and Apulia, they had poflefied them- 375- 
lelves of feveral important towns, which had refilled to join with them in 
the war. And M. Lamponius had routed a Roman army, commanded by 
Licinius Craffus, Lieutenant to the Conful C.cftr. The Conful himfelf, after 
his defeat by Vfttius Cato , had, recruited his army with a confiderable body 
of Gauls and Numdians, and marched to the relief of Accrr.e, then befieged 
by Aponius. Hereupon the Italian General brought Oxinta, the fon of App. p. 
Jugurtha, from Venujia , where he was kept in confinement, and gave him 376 - 
the title of King. The Numidians delertedSn* filch numbers to their fo- 
vereign, that the Conlul, fearing they would all leave ( him, lent what yet 
remained with him into Africa. After this, Aponius attempted to force the 
Roman entrenchments, but loft 6000 men in the action. Yet C.-efar , it is 


faid, left Ac err o’, and we do not find that Aponius raifed the fiege of it. l.v. rpit. 
However, at this time, the Citizens of Rome laid afide the military habit 
which they had worn/rorp the beginning of the war. 1.f x -. i. 

The next act ount we have of Ctefar , is, that his forces, confifting of 30,000 App. p. 
foot and 5000 hqrfe, were attacked, on a march, by Melius Egnatius, 377 ' 
who cut off the greater part of them. NeverthHefs, the Conful recruited 
his army, and inarched once more to the relief of Acerr<e: But it is not 
faid that h«f attempted any thing againft Aponius -, or Aponius .againft him. 

In the mean time, three of the Italian Generals, Afranius , Judanlius , App. p. 
and Ventidius, had routed the army of Cn. Pompeius , and driven him to 373- 
take refuge in Figmum, a city of Picenum. After this victory, Judacilius 
and Ventidius turned their arms another way, leaving Afranius to befiege 
Firmum. To the relief of this place, tiulpicius advanced by unfre- 
Vol. III. q! quented 
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y.R. 663. quented roads, and while the befieged, in concert with him, made a 
Bc, g 9 C1 "' Tally upon the befiegers, he attacked their camp on the other Tide, and fet 
362 Coni’, fire to it. This difafter'fo terrified the Italian ioldiers, that they fled in dif- 
-order to Jfculum ; but their General, difdaining to fly, fell in the engage¬ 
ment. Pompeius , loon afteiAinvefted Afculum, the liege of which laftpi 

a long time. 

The Marf., under what Ge^«ral is uncertain, attacked Marius , in his 
camp: He repulfed them, ana drove them into fome vineyards, whither 
he did not think it advifable (to follow them. .But Sylla, who lay en¬ 
camped on the other fide of thofe vineyards, fell upon the enemy, and 
made great havock of them. Above 6000 of the Italians fell in the two 
actions. The Marfi , however, loon ricruited their forces, and frequently 
Plot, iii offered battle to Marius , which lie conftantly declined. He was, during 

Mi “- this war, if we may believe Plutarch, extremely flow,* irrefolute, and in¬ 

active which, the hiftorian fays, might be owing to his being advanc&i 
in years (for he was then fixty-five,) or to his being troubled with nervous 
diforders. The enemy furrounded him with entrenchments, and infulted 
him daily p : But of this he took little notice, and,' at length, laid down 
his command, under pretence of wanting health. ( 

•\ P p. P . The ill fuccefs of the Romans in this campaign encouraged the Umbrians 
and Iletrurians to think of revolting from the Republic. In fo great 
Lix*iv! an extremity, the Senate not only ordered the freedmen to be infilled 
in the legions, but even began to yield the point they had fo obftinatcly 
cic. pro refufed. The Conful L. Julius Cafar obtained a Law q (which from his 

ila . !b - c - name was ever after called Lex Julia,) ordaining that the freedom of the 

v'cii. Pat. city fhould be given to the Lati'hes, and to thole of the other Italians, who 

1. ii. c. xvi. 

Stiab. 1. v. p pi utarc } } reports that Pomped/fis Hilo wen had procured themfelves the F^edom of the 
A 2 ( 4 ;dl 1 U P one da y t0 Marius’s entrenchments and City, for which they had taken up arms, 
iv. c.4. 'called out to him: Marius, if you are a Strab. loc. fupra cit. In the Epitome of Liiy 
great general, come down into the plain and 1 . xxx. it is laid, that the Senate gave the 
fight ut: to which Marius anfwered, If you. Freedom .of Rome to the nations of Italy. 
Silo, are a great general, force me to a battle And Vell. Paterculus, after mentioning the 
againfl my will. ill fucctfs of the Romans in this war, adds, 

s According to Jppian, the Julian Law that they recovered ftrength by granting the 
gave the Freedom of Rome only to thofe of Freedom of tj>e City by degrees to thofe who 
the Italians, who had not entered into this had not taken up arms, and to thofe who 
war agamft the Republic. Cicero, in the laid them down in time. Now as we find 
place above quotted, fays, in geyral, that by no Law, during the courfe of this war, which 
this Law the Allies and Latinos obtained the gave the privilege of Citizenlhip to the allies 
Freedom of the City. It is probable, the in general, except the fu/ianhuw, it is pro- 
Law included all avho would take the bene- bable, that it extended to all who chofe to be 
fit of it: For Appian himielf, p. 382, lays, included in it. This likewiie helps us to 
that privilege was given to all the allies ; account the more eafily for the ill fuccefs of 
to each nation as they laid down their arms, the Italians, the next campaign, notwith- 
Strabo likewiie tells u:, that the Italians con- Handing the great advantages they gained in 
tinued this war for two y:ars, until they the pretent year. 

4 


had 
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had not taken up arms againft the Republic, and to thofe who fhould 
lay them down. According to Appian , this Law, being fent into the 
feveral towns of Hetruria , kept the people of that country Heady to the 
interell ol Rome.* Some authors, however, mention a victory over the 
Het iurians and Umbrians , but it is uncertain, whether this victory was 
o bta ined before the palling of that Law, orrfter it. 

In the following Conlullliip of Cn. Poilpeius Strabo and L. Points 
Catq , eew Cenfors were defied a year b«Jpre the ufual.time : And there¬ 
fore Sigoniv.s conjectures they were chofcn to afiign to the allies their pro¬ 
per tribes. That the allies might have jjttle fway in the Comitia, the 
Senate would not diltribute them into the^olcl thirty-live tribes, but created 
for them eight new tribes •, ordering, that thefe fhould give their fu fir ages 
the lalt,,fo that they feldom came*to vote at all: an affair,*'which after¬ 
wards occafioned great difturbances in the*Republic. 

. Another Law, Which was at this time obtained by C. Papirius Carlo , 
tmd M?Plautius Silvanus , two Tribunes of the Commons, imported, that 
all foreigRers, who were free of the cities allied to thi Republic by 
league, ihould likewile have the Freedom of Rome , provided they had at 
that time an habitation in Italy , and gave their names in rp the Roman 
Praetor, within fixty clays after the promulgation of the Law. 

This Plautius, by the affiltance of the Nobles, procured a Law, which 
deprived the Roman Knights of the foie right of judicature. It ordained, 
that each tribe Ihould, out of their own body, annually elaSt fifteen perfons 
to adt as Judges; an honour now made common to all the three orders in 
the ftate s . . , 

At this time, great numbers of Citizens being plunged in debt, and 
their creditors demanding payment, not < 5 nly of the principal, but of the 
intereft •, which laft, though allowed by cuitom, was prohibited by law, 
the debtors not only refufed to pay, but fbnle of them even threatened 
to prolecute their creditors for ufury. A Sempronius Afeltio , then Pnetor 
Urbanus, after endeavouring in vain to reconcile the parties, gave per- 
miffion to the debtors to plead the Law; which fo enraged the creditors. 
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1 Cicero tells us, that he was prefent at a 
conference betveen Pompeius the Conful, and 
Vettius the Genera! of th*e Marji, who had 
given the Romans a cruel defeat the year be¬ 
fore, in which the Conful Rut Hi us was killed: 
It was held in fight of the two camps, and 
managed with great decency: The Conful’s 
brother, Sextus, being an old acquaintance 
of Vettius, cajne from Rome on purpofe to 
aflift at it; and at the firft fight of each other, 
after lamenting the unhappy circumltance of 
their meeting at the head of oppofite armies, 
he alked Vettius, by \fliat title he Ihould now 


falute him, of friend or enemy ; to which 
Vettius replied, “ Call me friend by inclina- 
“ tion, enemy by neceffity.” Quern te ap- 
pellem, inquit ? at ille : Viluntnte hofpitem, 
NeceJJitate hojiem. Phil. XV. xi. which (hews, 
that thefe old Warriors had not Ids politenefs 
in their, civil, than fierccnefs in their hoftile 
encounters. Midi. Life of Cic. vol. I. p. 18. 

• Some think, that the fame Tribune was 
author of the Law dew, which may be ren¬ 
dered concerning ajjault and battery : But others 
are of opinion, that this Law was not ena&ed 
till the year 675. 

0.2 
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that they fell upon him, and murdered him, while he was performing the 
facrifice in the Forum. In this riot they were afilfted by L. Cajfius , one 
of the Tribunes of the People; and though the Senate offered a reward 
to whoever fliould diicover the authors of the murder, “effectual care was 
taken by the ui'urers to prevent the appearing of any informer. 

During the broils in the < 3 t ty, war was carried on with vigour abrpi'-dC 
Thfe Conful Pompeius continued the fiege of Afculum ', while his collegue 
Portms Cato fuccefsfully foughr*feveral battles with the Marfi: but in an 
attempt to force their camp, he "was fiain", and his army routed. It would 
feem thjt, after this, Pompeius turned the fiege of Afculum into a blockade; 
for it is laid, that he routed the Maffi and Marrucini , and reduced the 
Vejlini to furrender themfelves. The Praetor Cofconius took Salapia and 
Canrttc , and befieged Canuftum , £>ut tfie Samnites defeated him in battle, 
and obliged him to raife the fiege: yet, in a fecond action, he, and the 
Praetor Lucceius , obtained a victory over them, and flew 15,000 of their 
men, together with one of their leaders, Marius Egnatius. 

In the beginning of the campaign, Sylla made himfelf mafter of Stabi<e, 
and razed it to the ground. He then joined to his own forces a Roman 
army, which**had juft fiain their General Pojlhumins Albinus, for treating 
them haughtily x . Sylla made no enquiry concerning the criminals, al¬ 
ledging, that to make the crime be forgotten, the ibldiers would fight 
with greater bravery. 

The hiftorians have left us fuch romantic accounts of fome of the re¬ 
maining exploits of Sylla, during this war, that it may reafonably be fuf- 

J Defted, they took them from his own,Memoirs. We are told, that while he 
ay encamped near Pompeii in Campania , L. Cluentius came and pitched his 
camp within three furlongs of *him. This Sylla looked upon as fo great 
an affront, that though he .had fent out fome part of his army to forage, 
he immediately gave battle tb the enemy, in which he was vanquifhed, 
and put to fight. Neverthelefs, the foragers having joined him, he 
again attacked Cluentius , defeated him, and forced him to remove his 
camp to a greater diftance: the latter, however, got fuccours from the 
Cauls , and then offered battle to Sylla. When the two armies were 
drawn out, a huge Gaul canje forward, and challenged the braveft of the 
Romans to fight him: this gigantic hero being fiain 'by a little Numidian, 
the Gauls were terrified, and inftantly took to flight. The Italians, fee¬ 
ing their army broken, fled likewife. Sylla purfued them, and, before 

they could reach Nola , whither they bent their courfe, flew 30,000 of 

• • 

1 Vdl. Pat. reports, that an army of 75,000 Cato had boalled, that by his exploits he had 
Romans fought a battle before Jfiulnm with equalled Marius ; and, for this boafting, the 
60,000 Italians ; but he neither tells us at what fon of Marius killed him, during a battle with 
time, nor who were the Generals, nor which the Marfi. 

fide gained the victory. x The Epitome of Sivy fays, Alb'tnus wa* 

* ft v.c may believe Orcfins, 1 . v. c. xviii. meditating treafon. 

them: 
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them : and as the people of Nola would open but one of their pates, left Y ' 
the enemy fhould enter with their friends, Sylla cut olf ao,ooo more of Bef ' gg cliI ' 
Cluentius' s army round the walls of that place, and, among the reft, Clu- 363 Conf. 

entius himlelf, whcfdied fighting valiantly. Yet this hero, it leetns, (lew -- 

nobody; for we are told, that Sylla did not lofe * a fingle man, or, at * Eutrop. 
mfeft* but one. What follows has lefs of th irpnarvellous. *• v 

The Roman General marched to JEculanul, a town of the Hirpini , and A if- lor. 
fummoned the inhabitants to furrender.—*Mhele, expetting the Lucanians Ul * 
to come to their afliftance that very day, d(/fired time to deliberate. Sylla 
granted’them only an hdur, ant\ employee) that time in laying faggots to 
the walls, which were of wood. When the hour expired, he let fire to 
the faggots •, and though the Mcular.i furrendered themfelves, yet as fear 
had determined them to make this *lur re miry, Sylla plundered the town, 
as if he had taken it by force. The reft of the towns belonging to the 
Ilirpini voluntarily Yubmitted. 

ill ter* thele atchievements, Sylla turned his arms againft the Samnitcs. 

Near JEferMia, Aponius furprifed him in a pals, out of whitti it was not y™"' 1 "’. 
eafy to efcape. The Roman , to deceive the enemy, pretended a defirc to c.'l'.'t x ' v '.i. 
capitulate •, and having obtained a truce, took advantage of it, while the 
Sammies were negligent, to march off in the night, leaving a trumpeter 
in his camp to found the watches. Returning fuddenly by a way which a pp-1>- 
Aponius did not think of, he fell upon him, and routed his army. In 3 ' 1 ' 
this attion, Aponius was wounded, and few of his men efcaped. Sylla 
plundered the enemies camp, and then marched to Bovianum , which lie 
took after an aflfeult of three hours. , 

In the mean time, A. Gabinius , after fome fuccefsful engagements with Liv. F P it, 
the Lucanians , and reducing feveral of their towns, was ilain in an at- ' lxxu ' 
tempt to poflefs himfelf ol the enemies camp. 

Sulpicius defeated the Marrucini, and for£ea them to fubmit to the 
Republic. 

The Marft alfo, being frequently vanquilhed by Murana and Metellus 
Pius , at length fued for pcade. 

To Pompeius , the Veftini and Peligni made their fubmifiion. The lat- <(c 
ter having fuzed their General Vettius Cato , in order to deliver him up to *p n c e x x iii. 
the Romans , one of his Haves fnatched up a fword and killed him. Now, Macrob. 
faid he, that I have fet my majler at liberty , it is time to provide for my~ ^ a “ rn - Ll * 
felf ; and in that inftant ran the fword through his own body. . 

Corfinium, the capital of the Peligni, being now in the hands of the Died. Sic. 
Romans , the allies made Aifernia, in Samniufn, their -principal town, and 
chofe themfelves five Generals, of whom the chief was Pompedius 
Silo. 

Afculum dill held out againft Pompeius. Judacilius , one of the Italian a^. p . 
commanders, and *an Afculan by birth, advanced to the relief of the 378- 
place, but had only eight cohorts with him. To facilitate his enterprize, r 

lie 
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S ave notlce t0 ^ ie Afculans of his approach, defiring them to make a 
15 1 fdly upon the befiegers, as foon as he fnould come in light. Judacilius 

o.nf. had . perfonal enemies in the place-, and either by their influence, or 
\ ~ through fear, the Jfculans kept dole within their walls. Neverthelefs, 
' 1 ’ 1 ’'fword in hand, he forced his way over the Roman entrenchments, and 
marching with his men up ftr> the gates of the town, was then reeg^a 
by* the inhabitants: but defpsnring of the prefervation of the place, when 
he had flrlt maflacred all his elemies, he gave a great feaft to his friends; 
at the dole of which, he drapk off a cup of poifon, that he might not 
lurvive,the ruin of his native dity r . 

<n. rms, !. Pompcius , after this, entered 'Afculhm. He put to death all who had 

v -‘- lS - any command in the place, and all the principal citizens, difmifling the 
reft of the inhabitants, after hejiad if ripped them of their effects. The 
Haves, with all the plunder, (which he fold-,) in fliort, the whole prey 
he converted to his own ufe, though the treafury, as Orojius tells us, wac 
fo much exh^ufted, that the houfes about the Capitol, which had beL: 
afligned to the leveral orders of prielts and augurs, were fold to raile 
money for the exigencies of the Hate. 

The concfueror had the honour of a triumph •, a'nd, among the reft of 
the captives led in the proceffion, were P. Ventidius and his wife; fhe 
bearing in her arms a fon, who afterwards became Conful of Rome, and, 
in the time of the fecond Triumvirate, had himfelf a triumph for his vic¬ 
tories over the Parthians. 


Vjii. Pat. In the end of the campaign, Sylla went to Rome to fue for the Conful- 
i'lut'in' 7 ’ l^ip. was forty-nine years of ;ige, or., according to 'Plutarch, fifty; 
Mar . 11 and few men had done greater exploits than he, before their arrival at 
i.iv. Epit. that dignity 7- . But, probably, the credit and influence of Marius had 
y. ! r?66 5. ftood in the way of his ambition. He now obtained the Confular Fafces, 
Bef. chr. and the People gave him for'his collegue ^ Pompeius Rufus. 

The 


y The writers \Appian and Oro/ius] who 
mention this llory, place it in the beginning 
of the fiege of Afculum ; but it is not probable, 
that Judacilius would have killed himfelf fo 
foon, had he feen the town in a condition to 
hold out a long fiege. Crevier. 

1 Dr. Middleton obferves, that “ Marius 
in this war performed nothing anfwerable 
to his great name and former glory: his 
advanced age had increafed his caution, 
and after fo many triumphs and Conful- 
fhips, he was jealous of a reverie of for¬ 
tune : fo that he kept himfelf wholly on 
the defenfive, and, like old Fabius, chofe 


to tire-out the enemy by declining a battle; 
content with fnatching fome little advan¬ 
tages, that opportunity threw into his 
hands, without fuffering them however to 
gain any agaiitft him. 

“ Sylla, on the other hand, was ever 
adtive and enterprizing; he had not yet 
obtained the Conl'ulfhip, and was now 
fighting for it, as it were, in the fight of 
the Citizens; fo that he was conilantly 
urging the enemy to a battld, and glad of 
every opportunity to fignalize his military 
talents, and eclipfe the fame of Marius; 
“ in which hs fucceeded to his wilh, gained 
c “ many 
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The affairs of* the allies continuing to decline, they fent an embaffy to Y - R - 66 s- 
Mithridates king of Pontus, requeuing fuccours from him. The king Di0(! Sic ' 
anfwered, that he would pafs into Italy as foon as he had fubilucd Afia. in EJog,’ 
Pompedius, if Diodorus is to be credited, railed an army of above «;o,ooo '■ xxxv “- 
.men, 21 ,000 of which were flaves. With thefe forces he retook Bovtcnubt, julow. 
but ••■as defeated in battle by Mamercus, and ^afterwards loll his life in an ' | IV - 
engagement with Metellus Pius. / ' p ' 

The Samnites and Lucanians ftill contintlwi in arms-, by we hear of no 
more warlike exploits performed by them, Sr againft them : The Romans , 
fufRciently employed by their civil broils, alid their war abroad with Mi¬ 
thridates , had little leifure to attend to the* total reduction of the revolted 
Italians. But, in conclufion, each nation of thefe allies obtained the Free- a pp- ><*. 
dom of Dome fucceflively, upon laying dywn their arms. Even to the veil p at 
Samnites and Lucanians, was at length granted the fame privilege \ And l. h. 
thyfcgh fome Roman hillorians would difguife it, it feems plain that the v - 
l^epublic granted the Freedom of the City, not generoufly to each nation ’ 
fubduing it* but by treaty, and as a condition of Peace. 

In this war perilhed 300,000 men, Romans and Italians. Vel1 . Pat. 


•* many confiderable vi£lorie», and took fe- 
“ veial of their cities by ltorm, particu- 
“ larly Stabia-, a town of Campania, which 
“ he utterly demolilhed. Cicero, who feems 
“ to have followed his camp, as the chief 
" feene of the war, and the bed fchool for a 
“ young volunteer, gives an account of one 
“ action, of which he was eye-witnefs, exe- 
“ cuted with great vigour and fuccefs : That 
4 ‘ as Sylla was facrif.cing before his tent in 
“ the fields of Nola, a finake happened to creep 
“ out from under the bottom of the altar, upon 
“ ’which Polthumius, the Harufpex, who at- 
“ tended the faerifee, proclaiming it to be a 
“ fortunate omen, tailed out upon him to lead 
“ his army immediately againft thf enemy ; 
“ Sy 11a took the benefit of the admonition, and 
" dialling out hts 'mops without delay, at- 
“ tacked ad tot 1 tl • (lro::g camp of the Sam- 
“ nites uudtt tijt •.sails o/ Ncfla. This aition 
“ was thought lb glorious, that Sylla got the 
“ the ftory of it painted afterwards in his 
“ Tujculan villa.” 

* M. Montefpuiei obferves, that the grant 
which the Romans made to die Italian allies 
of the rights of the city, though conhdered 
at Aril as the foundation of a perpetual peace. 


was one of the caufes that haftened the ruin 
of the ltate : “ for the enormous bulk, to 
“ which the city was fwelled by it, gave 
“ biith to many new diforders, that gradually 
“ corrupted, and at laft deftroyed it; and the- 
“ difeipliue of the Laws calculated fora Peo- 
“ pie, whom the fame walls would contain, 
was too weak to keep in order the vail body 
“ of Itytly ; So that from this time chiefly all 
“ affairs were decided by fadlion and violence, 

“ and by the influence of the great; who 
“ could brin^ whole towns into the Forum 
“ from the remote paitsof Italy ; or pour in 
“ a number of flaves and forei; ners under the 
“ form of Citizens; for, when the names and 
“ perfons of real Citizens could no longer be 
“ dillinguifhed, it was not poflible to know, 

“ whether any a£l had parted regularly, by 
“ the genuine fuflrage ot the People." De !a 
Grandeur des Remains, c. ix. 

This obfervation is doubdefs very juft, 
but it were to be wilhed, that the ingenious 
writer, or his ingenious admirer, L r. Mid- Midd.Lifc 
die ton, had told u;, how it was poflible for of Cic. p„ 
the Romans to avoid "making that conceflion, lx - 
vviihout exporting thensfelve# to inevitable 
ruin. 
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The Roman Hijlory. 

CHAP. IX. 

Tic occojiun of the jirst Mithridalic War. It commences trader lie con-, 
dud three Roman Generals. 

T O clieck the progrefs <*r«A lithridates, was now the great affair .of the 
Republic: He had nmde no oppofition to Sylla’s replacing Ano- 
barzanes on the throne of Cappadocia (in 661 ;) yet, not long after, had 
contriVed to have him driven from thence a fecond time. 

Tigranes , king of Armenia , by his conquefts, had very much extended 
the dominions left him by his anceltdrs, and had formed a mighty empire. 
In order to draw him into a war with the Romans, Mithridates firft engaged 
him to marry his daughter Cleopatra , and then, by the agency of G\rdi- 
us, prevailed with him to undertake the dethroning of AriobarAancs ■, ti.e 
Armenian not imagining, that he Ihould thereby give offence* to the Ro¬ 
man Republic. The Cappadocian king, inactive by nature, and unable 
ro withlland fo powerful an invader, retired out of the country upon the 
iirft approach of Tigranes , and carried off his fubftance. 

Niccmedes Philopater , King of Bithynia, dying about this time, his fon 
Nicomedes fucceeded him, and was confirmed on the throne by a decree 
of the Roman Senate. He had a brother, Socrates, furnamed Chreftus , who, 
it feems, made pretenfions ao the kingdom. This man, with the affiltance 
of fome forces lent him by Mithridates,. drove out Nimnedes, and took 
his place. 

Tlie two dethroned kings repaired to Rome, and there made their com¬ 
plaints to the Senate, who ordered fome commiflioners, at the head of 
whom was that Manias Aqtulius, who terminated the war of the flaves in 
Sicily , to go into Afia , and, in conjunction with CaJJius, then Proconful of 
Aft a, and even with Mithridates himfelf, reinftate Ariobarzanes and Nicc¬ 
medes in their refpeftive kingdoms. Mithridates would not give affiltance 
to thefe commiflioners •, yet he quietly fuffered them to reftore the de¬ 
throned kings •, and he put to death Socrates Chre/tus, who had taken re¬ 
fuge in his dominions. * « 

During this feeming inaCtion of the king of Pontus, he took meafures to 
ftrengthen himfelf, by an offenfive treaty of alliance, which he made 
with Tigranes : it was agreed between them, that, of the jeonquefts they 
Ihould make, the cities and‘countries fhould belong to Mithridates , and 
all the men and plunder to Tigranes ; who, in this article, had a view to 
the peopling of Tigranocerta, which he was then building, and which he 
intended to make one of the greateft cities in the world. The king of Pontus 
gained likewife to the interelt of his caufe the Gallo-G^eeks , the Sarmata , 
the Bajtarna , and the Scythians ; in a word, he armed almoft all Upper Afia 

4 againft 
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againft the Romans. Neverthelefs, to preferve the appearance of juflice, v.R.6« s . 
he forbore all ads of liofbility againft them, and confined hitnfelf to obfer- Bd \, clir ’ 
ving thtir motions. .It was in thefe circumilanccs, that h< received an cm- j6+cJnf. 

bully from the Italian ftates to invite him to join his forces with theirs •, - 

C*L.r at that time, the affairs of Afia were too much embroiled to permit 
his abllnce. 

The ofxafion he wanted and wifhed for, id enter upon adion, was foon ,\;>p. m, . 
fumifhed him by the Roman generals •, who, fir the fake of enriching them- '• 
ielves, had meditated the .kindling a war in \lfta ; with this view they en- l> ‘ 
ueavoured to perluade Nicomedes and %,'lriohqrzanes to invade the dorfiinion 
of the king of Pontus ; promifing to lend them aflillance. Neither of the 
kings was, willing to provoke ib powerful a neighbour: But, at length, 
the Eithynian , who owed a great fum of moftey to the Roman generals, and 
cpnimiftioners, for hk refloration, betides what he had borrowed at intereit 
the *Afiatic Romany entered the territories of Mithridates in a hoitile 
manner, and ravaged the country, as far as Amajlris. The *king of Pon- 
tus had a confiderable army on foot, yet fullered, without refiitance, thefe 
depredations, that he might have many and juft caufes for the war: and 
though he knew that th^ Roman commiffioncrs had incited the Eithynian to 
make this incurfion, he diflembled his knowledge of it, and lent one Pe- 
lopidas , to reprefent to them, that Mithridalcs was the friend and ally of 
Rome, and to defire that they would afiift him againft Ntcomedes, or, at 
leaft, oblige that prince to give him fatisfadion for the injuries he had 
already fullered # from him. The Eithynian Ambafladors, on the other idem, 
hand, accufed the king of Ponitis of ilf defigns againft the Roman Repub- 
lie ; defigns, which, they laid, he had fufikiently difeovered, by aflifting 
Socrates to dethrone their mailer, whom the Senate and People of Rome 
had declared kingcf Bithynia •, by having ieiz^dwupon many places in the 
Thracian Cherfonefus , though the Romans had forbidden all the Afialic kings 
to hold any pofieftions in Europe and by the great preparations he had 
made for war, and the numerous alliances he had formed. Pelopidas 
replied, that there was no occafion for long diiputes, the commiifioners 
feeing very well the Hate of affairs, and therefore he again defired they 
would reftnin Nicomedes, or grant aid to Mithridates, or fuller him to de¬ 
fend himfelf. As theTcing of Pontus had not yet violated the league with 
Rome, the commiifioners were at a lofs what anfwer to return. At length 
they pronounced, that it was not their pleaiure Nicomedes ftiould moleft 
Mithridates, nt>r would they allow the king ol Pontus to make war upon 
the king of Bithynia, it being contrary to the intereft of the Roman Repub¬ 
lic, that the Eithynian Ihoukl fuffer any detriment. Pe/opidas would have 
objeded to this declaration, but they would not hear him. 

Mithridates , on his return home, thinking himfelf openly injured by 
the Romans , lent his fon Ariarathes with an army into Cappadocia, to feize 
the kingdom j which he did without great difficulty. After this expe- 
Vol. III. R dition. 
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y.r.66j. dition, the king of Ponlus difpatched Pelopidas , a fecond time, to the 
? n commiilioners. The Ambafl'ador told them, that what had been done in 
RUhViT.it. Cappadocia, contrary to their inclinations, was intirely owing to the iniqui- 

p. i So. 


Ji’i n. 

131 . 


} . u ’. 

Ai-m. Mi¬ 
ll n i.i it. 

J>. iSi. 


ty ol their conduct, and 
mailer had lent to Rome a 
them to appear there, and defend their caul'e 
not to enter upon a war 


the prevarication of their aniwers ; that his. 
complaint ugainft them, and that he fummoned 


He then admonifhed them 

._ . r _., vlfhout being authorized by a decree*from the 

Roman Senate and People, pind boalled of the greatnefs of Mitbridates , 
reckoning up the nations that were 1 object to him, and the number of 
his allies; .and concluded, with aiking them, either to reftrain Nicomedcs 
from making war upon Pontus (in which cafe he promiled them his 
matter’s alliitancc to reduce the Italians) or renounce that fpecious league, 
which had nothing of friendihip in it, but the name. Provoked at this 
dil'courfe, th.e commiilioners ordered Mitbridates totally to quit Cappa haa, 
and to forbear all holtilities againft Nicomedes ; adding, that they wo..M 
take effectual care, that Ariobarzancs ihould be immediately jeltored to his 
dominions. They then commanded the Ambafl'ador to leave their prelence, 
and forbad him to return, unlefs the king obeyed the Romans. 

Without waiting for orders from the Senate, tin; commiilioners haftened 
to form a mighty army. Bitbynia, Cappadocia , Paphlagonia , and Gatio- 
Crccce , furnilhed them with troops, which, added to the Roman forces, 
nude up 120,000 men. Thcfe they divided into three equal bodies, com¬ 
manded by three general*; L. CaJJius , Proconful of Afui, M. Aquilius , and 
of Oppiits. The Proconiiil encamped on the tontines of Bitbynia and Galio- 
Greece-, Aquilius feized the paffes by which the king of Ponlus might enter 
bitbynia ; and Opp.us pollecPhimfelf on the borders of Cappadocia. They 
had alio a fleet, which, under the command of Mimtcius Rufus , and C. Pc- 
piliius, guarded the flref&lfts of the Eitxine fea. Belides thele forces, Nico¬ 
medcs brough.t into the field an army of 50,000 foot and 6000 horf'e. 

On the other hand, Mitbridates made it appear, that Pelopidas had not 
exaggerated, when he boalled of his mailer’s ftrength. The king’s army 
confided of 250,000 foot, and 40,000 Lode. He had befitles 130 armed 
chariots, and 400 fltips of war. His fon-in-law, Eigranes of Armenia, af- 
iitlcd him in this war ; and the kings of Partbia , Syria, and Egypt favoured 
his caufe. His chief generals were N^ptolemus and Arcbelaus, two brothers, 
Cappadocianj but he frequently commanded in perfon. 

Avar the river Arnuias tn Paphlagonia , Neoptolemus'md. Arcbelaus , with 
the light-armed infantry, 10,000 Arminian horfe, and lbme chariots, attacked 
Niiomcdes , though greatly fuperior in numbers, and totally overthrew 
him. l'he king of Pcntus treat* d all the prisoners kindly, and lent them 
home without ranfom. This vidtory, obtained without the affiftance of 
the phalanx, and without the advantage of ground, overfuperior numbers, 
by tae lk.il 01 the generals, and the bravery of the foVliers, made the Ro¬ 
man commillicners perceive, that they had been more hafty, than wile. 
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to kindle a war of fuch confequcnce, before they were authorized by a 
public decree. 

On the approach of Mithridates , Aquilius retreated ; Ncoptolcmus pur- 
fued him, forced him.to an engagement, and defeated him He (led to the 
river Sangar , eroded it in the night, and continued his flight to Pergamus. 
Caff us, on this news, retired to Leontocephale , aftrongcaftle in Phrygia-, 
but loon quitted that place, and (hut himfelf up in Apamea. Ntcomedcs 
took refuge in Pergamus \ Oppius in Lacdiced. The land forces of the 
Romans being thus difperfed, their, fleet defcrtdd the entrance of the Elix¬ 
ir.? lea, anti left the lltlhyniqn fliips a prey to yMithridaics\ Admiral. In 
a (hurt time, all fubmitted to the Kmg Pont us. He t'eated the inlxibi- 
rants with great clemency, forgave the debts they owed to the crown, and 
remitted tire cuflomary tribute for five pears. 

After thif, lie over-ran Phrygia, Myfia, Ajia Propria , I.ycia, and Pam¬ 
ply lia. Few places njade any refillance, and he poflefled himfelf of all 
the ^wns, and tilands of Ajia Minor, except Rhodes. The Laodiceans 
htfTing, on the King’s fummons, delivered up to him Oppius^ the Reman 
General, he fpared his life, but led him about as a ipectacle. * Aquilius , 
the author of the war, wlpm the people of Mitykne in Lejlos had delivered 
up, was treated with extreme rigour. Mithridates made him*go along 
with the army, mounted upon an als, anti forced him frequently to pro¬ 
claim, that he was Manius Aquilus , the Roman Proconful. At lad he 
caufed him to be put to death at Pergamus, by pouring melted gold down 
his throat, in reproach of the Roman avidity. 
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CHAP X. 

Civil commotions raifed ly Marius and Sylla (now Conful, Year of Rome 
665.J Syi.la procures the baniflment of his rival. c Ihe dijlrcjfcs and ad¬ 
ventures of Marius, lie paffes into Africa. He returns into Italy on 
the invitation of CAnna, Co)iful in 666 . The violence and cruelties of 
M.juus and Cinna. Marius dies in his feventh Confuljhip, Year of 
Rome 667 

A S the Republic had refolved to fend an army againft Mithridates, Pint, n> 
the Conful Sylla , among many competitors, (hewed «n extreme SyK 
eagernefs to hatte the command of it and, either by lot, or by appoint¬ 
ment, it fell to him. Marius had long let his* heart upon this com mil¬ 
lion ; for, notwithllanding his years and infirmities, he was Hill tormented 
with ambition and the third of glory, paflions (fays Plutarch) which At- 
never grow old in man. His avarice likewile fided with his ambition : | , 
Afta abounded with fiches, and a war in that country he thought would riot, m 
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be more lucrative than difficult. Neverthelefs, he pretended that his foie 
reafon for defiring this province, was to have an opportunity of teaching 
his fon the art of war. To perfuade the People, that he had yet a con- 
ftitution fit to endure the fatigues of a military life, he daily went into the 
Campus Martius, and there, though feventy years of' age, and extremely 
corpulent, performed his exercifes among the Roman youth, contending 
with them in horlemanfhip, (Ac. 

The better to fucceed in his project, he joined himfelf with P. Sulpicius , 
then Tribune of the People!* This man, fays Paterculus , was rich and 
eloquent, had great talents, freat fpirits, and great interell •, and whereas 
formerly he had endeavoured to eltablilh to himfelf a name, by honourable 
methods, yet now, as if he relented of his virtues, he, all on a Hidden, 
ran headlong into wickednefs. \yhen very young, he had lignalized 
himfelf, by accufing of trcajbn the famous C. Norb anus, whom Anto- 
nius, the orator, defended. He is mentioned in feveral parts of Cicero's 
works % and with great commendation of his eloquence. His entente 
into public life, according to that author, was very promifing‘: but nid 
eagernels, when Tribune, to hinder C. C.efar Strabo from being Conlul 
before he had palled through the Pnetorfhip, and the applaufes lie met 
with from* , the People, on that occafion, carried him farther than he at 
firft intended. Plutarch tells us, that in Sulpicfus were united cruelty, 
impudence, avarice, and all forts of vice : fo that it was needlcls to en¬ 
quire wherein his wickednefs exceeded that of other men, but wherein it 
lurpaffed itlelf. It feems, he propofed Saturninus for his model, and, 
as the only tiling which hef blamed in that model, was his not being daring 
and quick enough in his enterprizes, be himfelf immediately appeared 
attended with a guard of 3000 men, among whom were 600 knights. 
This guard he called the Anli-fenate. He alfo publickly fold the freedom 
of the City to ftrangers and freedmen b , and received the money at a table 
placed in the Forum. Orfe of his collegues had propofed a law for recal¬ 
ling thofe exiles c , who had been lent into banifliment without being 
heard; but Sulpicius would not fuffer the Law to pals. Afterwards, 
neverthelefs, he himfelf propofed the fame 1 Law, without allowing it to 
be the fame, becaufe he had changed the word exiles into the words thefe 
who had been ejected by force. He then propofed feveral other Laws, 
among which one prohibited the Senators from contracting debts 11 above 
the value of 2000 denarii. Another ordered, that the new Citizens (mean- 


* De Her. Re/p. c. 19. Ih Brut. C. 19.;;. 
Cm™ make: him one »f the fpeakers in the 
three dialogues he compelled de Ora/ore. 

11 1 lie Roman freedmen had not a title to 
all the lights of Citizenfhip. 

c it would feeni, that by the exiles are 


meant thofe who had been banifhed by the 
Lex varin, mentioned above, p. in. 

* Yet, alter the death of Sulpicius, it was 
found, that he himfelf had con traded debts 
to the amount of three millions of denarii, 
that is, about 96,875 pounds fterling. 
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ing the Italians) and the freedmen fliould not, in voting, be confined to 
certain tribes, but be difperfed through the whole : a third was for tranf- 
ferring from Sylla to Marius the conduft of the Aftatic expedition. 

To defeat thele projects, the Confuls proclaimed holidays, wliich laded 
a ’ong time, during which, it was not lawful to afi'emble the Comitia: 
but the Tribune, having gathered about him a multitude, went to the 
Senate-houl'e, and commanded the Confuls, Pompeius and Sylla, to 
revoke their edid concerning the holidays, that the People might giec 
their votes with regard to the Laws in qilfcftion. The Confuls refuted : 
Sulpidus’s party drew their daggers ; Pom wins made his clcape, his fon 
was killed, and Sylla , being clofely purfued, took refuge in Marius's 
houfe. Some fay, that Marius let him out at a back-door : but Sylla, 
in his own Memoirs, quoted by Plutarch , tlenied that he took refuge in 
Marius's "houfe, and affirmed, that *Sulpiciys's followers forced him thi¬ 
ther, and then obliged him to return to the Forum, and revoke the edid 
In/queftion a . Be that as it will, if is certain, he revoked the edid, for 
*\vnich reafon Sulpicius left him in pofieffion of the Confullhip, degrading 
only his dbllegue Pompeius. Sylla, immediately after the.tumult, left 
the City, and joined his army, then employed in the fiege of Nola, which 
ftill held out againit the Republic. The Tribune, having obtained the 
Laws he propofed b , fent two officers to Nola, to receive the army from 
Sylla but the fokliers fell upon them, and murdered them. Marius , 
in revenge, put to death many of Sylla's friends in the City, and con- 
fifcated their effeds. In the mean time Sylla marched his troops, con¬ 
fining of 30,000 foot, and 5000 horfe, towards Rome. Appian tells us, 
that they followed him very .readily becaufe they hoped, that under 
his condud they ffiould enrich themfelvcs by the plunder of ylfta , and 
feared left Marius would make ule of another army in the Mithridatic 
war. ' All things were in confufion at Rome. Some (among whom was 
the Conful Pompeius) fled to the camp of SJlfll, while others, deferring 
Sylla Q , took refufe in the City. The Senate found themfelvcs obliged, 
to obey the orders of Sulpicius and Marius. Thele, on Sylla's approach, 
lent to him two of the Praetors, Servilius and Brutus forbidding him to 

proceed 


* Vell. Pui. and Eutropius fay, that Sylla 
was with an array in Campania , during this 
tumult, conti ary to what Plutarch, Appian, 
and Sylla' s own Memoirs affirm. [If thofe 
Memoirs of Sylla were genuine, it may rea- 
fonably be afked, why aid not Paterculus fol¬ 
low them ?] 

b According to Appian, Sulpicius concealed 
his defign of giving the conduft of the Mithri¬ 
datic war to Marius, till after the tumult 


above mentioned, and his obtaining the Law, 
au horizing the new citizens and the freedmen 
to vote in all the tribes: nor did Sylla fufpeft 
anv thing of the matter till he joined his army 
at Nola. 

r Tho fame writer tells us, that none of 
Sylla’s principal officers fhiid with him, ex¬ 
cept his QufeJtor. 

“ Ambafladors were fent feveral times to 
Sylla to enquire, why he approached the 
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v.R.665. proceed any farther on his march. The foldiers infulted thofe Magi- 
hr ' Urates, pulled off their robes, and broke the Falces of their Liitors. 
3^ 4 (,'onf. Hereupon the Senate difpatched new Amballadors to Sylla, intreating 

♦-him not to come nearer the City, and promiling to fatisfy him. He 

anlwered, that he would Hay where he was * and, as if he intended fo to 
do, ordered a camp to be marked out: but the Ambaffadors were no 
fooner gone, than he detached two of his officers, with a body of men, 
to Yeize one of the gates of Rome , and the wall near the Efquiline hill. 
The detachment entered the Gify, but the inhabitants drove then! back 
to the foot of the walls. In tinat inftanr, 0 ylla arriving, commanded his 
men to ,fct lire to the houfes, and he himfelf gave the example. Mar, us, 
Sulpicius , and their followers, mSide what refiltance they could •, and pro- 
miled freedom to all Haves that would arm in their caufe. Few or none, 
daring to join them, they lied opt of the City. Sylla marched cfn to the 
Capitol, where he affembled the Senate ; and propofed to them the ba- 
niihment of Sulpicius , Marius , and thb lbn ol Marius, together with niffi*' 
more of their principal adherents. Of all the Senators, Q. Mucius Sew-'' 
v.i 1 Mav. vola was the-only man who refufed to concur in this vote ; ‘and when 
!• s - Sylla t ndeavoured to terrify him by menaces, he boldly anlwered, “ Al- 
^ s ' “• though yoti ffiould threaten me with death, and give me up to thofe lbl- 
“ diers, with whom you have furrounded the Senaw-houie, you lliall never 
“ perfuade me, for the fake of a life, now exhaulted to the dregs, to pro- 
“ nounce Marius an enemy, who has laved Italy and Rome.'’' The decree 
palled ; and it would feern that Sylla, by edid, let a price upon the heads 
of the exiles, and conlifcatctl their eftates. 

Vai. Max. Sulpiciits, being taken through the treachery of his fiaVe, was put to 
n c. 5. t ] eat jj 5 ant | his head fixed upon the Roilra. To reward the Have, Sylla 
gave him his freedom -, and, fo puniffi his treachery, caufed him to be 
A|;p <|e thrown headlong from th cpTarpeian rock. The two Confuls, after their 
victory, t0 °k great care thaf the City ffiould not be pillaged by the fol¬ 
diers. The next day, having convened the general ajfembly , they notified, 
that, for the future, the People ffiould not be affembled by tribes, but 
by centuries, and that nothing ffiould be brought before the Comitia, 
till it it had been lirit approved by the Senate. They likewife annulled all 
thofe ads of Sulpicius, which had been palled fince the proclamation of the 
holidays : and, to have a Senate at their devotion, tlwy created (if we may 
believe Appian) three hundred new Senators. To the Conful Pompeius 
w'as affigned the command of an army, which then ferv.ed under his kinf- 
man Cn. Pompeius Strabo, who had reduced AJculum. 

City in arms ? to which he always an- orders to him, in the name of the Senate, 
fwered, that his defign was to refeue it from not to come within five miles of Rome. 
tyranny. At lull Marius and Uulpiaus lent Appian. 


Affairs 
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Affairs being thus regulated, Sylla lent his troops before him to Capua, Y.R. 66j. 
intending foon to let out for Afm. The Marian faction, in the mean time, P | u ""— 
laid a fnare (as it*is laid) for his life, and the People wej e fo exalperaied sylti, 
againfl him, that, at the election of certain Magiitnues, they not only 
palfed by his nephew and his friend, but thole two of the candidates, 
whom they thought the ipoft difagreeable to him. On this occalion he 
affected to fay, that he was pleated to lee tlie People make ufe of the liberty 
he had procured them. i 

takexhe 


When the Conful Ponepeius came to 


command of the army ap¬ 


in’- 


pointed him, Strabo gave it up to him, without any leeminjj reluclance : l 1, '> u - 
But the next day, the foldiers, fuborned by their old general, fell upon Veil. p., t . 
the Confgl, while he was facriCcidg, and killed him. Strabo pretcn- j;']- fu¬ 
eled to Be in great wrath for this murder, yet he relumed his former i. ! x . c. 'y. 
eojpmand. r ^,' $ 6. 

At R'ome, Sylla, to ingratiate himfelf with the people, fulfered them to y.r. cm,. 
give tire Confular Falces to L. Cornelius Cinna , a Patrician ’pf their own Jjr 1 "- 
party-, but had the precaution to make him folemnly fwcar, he would 3 c 5 cdif. 

lupport bis interetl. T'he other Conlul was Cn. Otlavius, 41 peaceable-7—• 

man, and a drift obfe^er of the laws. 1,1 

Cinna, rafh in counlel (fays Paterculus) but a man in aft ion, dared vdl. Par. 
what no man of virtue would dare, and performed what none but a man j,,'); 
of the greatelt refolution could have performed. No fuoner did he enter syiui. 
upon his office, than he began to entertain projects for overturning all 
that Sylla had dearie ; and even excited Pirginius, a Tribune of the People, 
to accufe him of a capital crime : but Sylla negkfting the acculation, 
let out for his province. According to Appian, the fiicnds of the exiles, j^pp. 
depending upon Cinna, began to revive Marius 's propolal of difperfing 1>-3>i? ' 
the new Citizens among all the tribes and Q'>m, iiad been gained to 
favour this projeft, by a bribe of 300 talents: TI is collegue Otlavius 581^51. 
undertook the caulc of the old Citizens. On the day when the Comitia Al1 ’ - 
met to determine concerning to this affair, the two parties, each headed 
by a Conful, came to a battle in the Forum : victory declared for Otla¬ 
vius, and, if one may believe Plutarch, near 10,000 ot the new Citizens Pit*, m 
were flain \ SoiLor - 


* Appian relates the,affair thus: Cinna 
and his party, armed with daggers under 
their gowns, took poffeflion of the Forum. 
OStavius, atten-’e.l by the hondler part of 
the people, armed likewife with dagger, 
kept at home, till he was informed, that 
the majority of the Tribunes, having for¬ 
bid proceed'ng to p.ifs the Law, the new 
Citizens had driven the:li from the Roflra; 


then he, and his followers, broke like a tor¬ 
rent into the Forum, puffed through the 
mi ld of,the croud, and having tr.ghted 
away the rioters, icured to the t-mple o£ 
Cijicr ; for out rf rgietJ-to his collegue he for- 
lure to attack him. N* vertheleis, the fol¬ 
lowers of Octavius fell upon the new Citi¬ 
zens, killed many of them, and drove the 
red out of the city. 


Cinna,. 
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Y.R. 666. Cinna, who had depended upon his fuperiority in number, feeing his 
Bct ' s ( 6 1 "' party, contrary to his expectation, defeated, ran up and down, inviting 
■565 Cunf. the Haves, by a promife of liberty, to take arms. This ftratagem not 

-fucxeeding, he left Rome, and made a progrefs through feveral towns of 

the allies, folieiting them every where to revolt, and railed money for 
the expcnces of the war. While he was thus employed, C. Marius Grati- 
dianus, C. Milonius , and Ssrtorius b joined him, but the Senate palled 
a decree againft him to this affect: Becaufe Cinna bus deferted the Repub¬ 
lic in fer danger, and called he Jlaves to arms, *we declare him fatten from 
A’P- his right of Citizenfhip, and depofe him from the office of Conful. In his 

i9<5 ‘ place was fubftituted L. Cornelius Merula , then Flamen Dialis. Here¬ 

upon Cinna haftened to Capua, wherfc was quartered a Roman jirmy, and 
having gained the officers who commanded it, and, by their means, got 
the troops convened, he entered the*Alfembly without the Falces, ami i t n 
the habit of a private man. Then, with tears, uddreffing himfelf to\fie 
foldiers : From you. Citizens, I received the honour of the Conftffhip : what 
you gave me by your fuffrages, the Senate, without confuting you, has taken 
from me. <1 his injury 1 dp not lament fo much for nty own fake, as for yours. 
JVhat occafon will there be hereafter to court tbfy favour of the tribes ? 
What occafton for Affemblies and Comitia ? And wherein can you be ufeful, if 
you Juffer your determinations to be fo eafily annulled ? After complaining 
much of his own misfortunes, lie rent his garment, and coming down 
from the place where he had harangued, threw himfelf upon the ground, 
before the Ailembly. The foldiers, moved with compafijpn, railed him up, 
gave him back his Falces, and defired him to take courage, and lead them 
wherever his affairs iliould require. That this opportunity might not be loft, 
both officers and lolders immediately took an oath of fidelity to Cinna. 

In the mean time, tutavius and Merula made diligent preparation 
for the defence of Rome, and fent to make levies of foldiers, not only 
among the allies, but among the Gauls. They, moreover, ordered Cn. 
Pompeius Strabo to conic inllantly with his »army to the affiftance of the 
Republic. He had continued at the head of this army ever fince the 
murder of his kinlman ( Sylla’s collegue in the Confullhip) who had 
been appointed to command it, as we have before oblerved. Some fay, 
Orof. 1. v. that Strabo rirft offered his lervice to Cinna , who rejected it : Others, 
that, by encouraging both parties, he fomented a war which he could 
fix'.,,]’ 1 ' eafily have fupprelfed in the beginning. Be that as* it will, he marched 
Veil. rut. to Rome, and joined Octavius, but a£ted in fuch a ifianner, as made 

51 Strtirius, according to Plutarch, was pre- of the People, that, one day, when he en- 
frnt at the late conflift in the Forum, and tered the Theatre, they broke out into a 
fled from tin nee together with Cinna. He ihout of applaufe, yet he 1 , ft his eleftion 
had, not long before, flood for the Tribune- through the influence of Sj/la’s party. P/ut. 
thip ; but though lie \\;is fo great a favourite in Sector. * 

X it 
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it vifible he had nothing in view, but his own intereft. China, on the y.r.««s. 
other hand, to give credit to h's party, fent to recal Marius and his 
Ion from banilhmcnt. 

We liave already feen, that Sylla drove Marins from Knnc, and fct a-- 


price upon his head. In the evening of that day, on which he made his *“ 
efcape, he arrived at a villa of his own, called Salonium , and from thence 1 
lent his lbn to fome neighbouring farms belonging to his father-in-law 
Mucius ,* there to provide neceffaries fof their voyage. He himlclf 
went, in the'mean time, to Ofiia, where his|friend Numerius , having pre¬ 
pared him a fhip, he, without ftaying for his fon, but taking with him 
Granins, his wife’s fon by a former* hulbftnd, weighed anchor. Palling 
along the coaft of Italy with a fayourable wind, he was in no lmall 
apprehenlion of one Ganimus , a man of great intereft at ¥arracina, and 
his enemy. I Ie therefore bade the failors keep off from that place, and 
the-/ were Willing to obey, but the wind changing, and blowing hard from 
# ine lea, and their veffcl being fcarce able to relift the waves,, Marius too 


being indiijkffed, and lea-lick, it was with great difficulty they*could get fo 
far as Circeii, on this fide of ¥ arracina. 


The ftorm now increaling, and their provifions failing, thfcy went on 
fhore, and wandered ftp and down they knew not whither-, avoiding, 
as it ulually happens in great dangers, the prefent evil, and relying on 
uncertain hopes. The land and the lea were both perilous : they feared 


to meet with people, and yet, wanting food, feared more to meet with no¬ 


body. Towards night they lit upon a few pof>r herdiinen, who, unhap¬ 
pily, had nothing to give them* but, icnowing Marius , they advifed him 
to get away, as loon as poffible, for they had feen a party of horle in 
fearch of him. Marius leeing that his attendants, fjpent with long fad¬ 
ing, were unable to go farther, turned afide out^of the road, and hid him- 
felf in a thick wood, where he palfed the night in great diftrefs. The 
next day, though pinched with hunger, yet willing to make ufe of the 
little ftrength he had left, he travelled by the lea-lide, encouraging his 
companions by prophecies, tipon which, he laid, he depended. He told 


them, that, when he was a child, he brought home an eagle’s neft, in 
which were leven young ones, and that his parents, much aftonifhed at 
the accident (for it isdaid, that an eagle never hatches more than two,) 
having confulted the diviners, thefe had declared, that lie would be the 
greateft amongft men, and be feven times polfefied of the higheft ma- 
giftracy in his country. 

When he and his company were now aBout two miles and a half 
from Miniums, they efpied a troop of horfe making towards them with 
all fpeed, and, at the fame time, two fhips pretty near the Ihore. 
Hereupon they ran as fall as they could to the fea, and plunging them- 
felves into it, (warn, to the fhips. Granius, and thole that were with him, 
got into one of them, and palled over to the oppofite /Hand, called JEnaria. 

Vol. III. S Marius , 
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Marius, heavy and unwieldy, was, with much difficulty, borne above 
the water by two flaves, and put aboard the other ffiip. In this inlt.int 
the foldiers arrived at the fea fide, and from thence called out to the 
mariners, to bring their veficl to fhore, or elfe to‘throw out Mar.us. 
He, on the other hand, beiought them with tears, not to deliver him up 
to his enemies. The mariners, after a eonfultation, wherein they inclined 
f <5 me times to the one fide, fometimes to the other, at length anfwered po- 
fitively, that they would not deliver up Marius. But loon after* the fol¬ 
diers were gone away, and oiit of fight, the failors brought the veil'd to 
an anphor, at the mouth of tne Liris, where it makes a great mar fir•, and 
then they ac^vifed Marius to “go orf fhore, and refrefli himfelf, till the 
wind fhould come fair, which, they faid, would loon happen; for that 
when the fea breeze fell, th^re generally arole a freffi gale* from the 
marlh. Marius liftened to their advice, and, when they had fet him on 
fhore, he laid himfelf down in a place not far from the fea, mot in' the 
lead fufpecting what was to befal him: for the mariners, prefentij 
after, weighed anchor, and failed away, not thinking it excufable 
to deliver Marius into the hands of thofe who fought to deftroy him, 
nor confident with their own fafety to proted him. Deferred thus by 
all, he lay a good while filent on the ground : at? length, colleding the 
remains of his ftrength, he got up, and travelled along molt dilcon- 
folately. After wading through bogs, and ditches full of water and 
mud, he at lafl ftumbled upon an old man’s cottage, who worked in 
the fens. Falling at his feet, he befought him to give affiltance to a 
perfon, who, if he efcaped the prefent danger, would /hake him returns 
beyond his expedition. The poor man, whether he had formerly known 
Marius , or was then moved, fays Plutarch, with the majelly of his 
countenance, anfwered, you want only reft, you may repofe yourfelf conve¬ 
niently in my cottage •, hut if you are flying from an enemy, I will hide you in 
a more retired andfecret place. Marius having defired he would do him 
that good office, the old man led him to a cave, by the river fide, and 
there covered him with reeds, and other light things which would con¬ 
ceal, but not burden him. Scarce had he laid himfelf down, when he 
was difturbed by a great noife from the cottage. His enemy, Geminius , 
had fent horfemen from farracina in purfuit of him, and fome of them 
happening to come that way, mod feverely menaced the poor old man, as 
one who had entertained and concealed an enemy,of Rome. Marius, 
thinking himfelf in imminent danger, ftripped off his clothes, and, 
leaving his concealment, ‘plunged himfelf into a great pool of water. 
From thence his purfuers dragged him naked, and all covered with 
mud, and in that condition carried him away to Minturna, where they 
delivered him into the hands of the magiftrates. There had been pub- 
liffied throughout all the towns of Italy, a decree of tl\e Senate, importing, 
that fearch mould be made for him, and that lie ffiould be put to death, 
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if he were found. The magiftrates, therefore, in obedience to this de- Y - 
cree, caft him into prifon, and fent a Have, belonging to the Public, a Bcf ; !( . Chr ' 
Cimbrian by birth,, to cut oft' his head: for none of their own citizens 36*5 Coni. 

would undertake the office. - 

Several authors have reported, that Marius, feeing the flave enter the j.; v . 
prifon, laid to him with a ftrong voice. Haft thou the audacioufnefs to foil >•_ Uxvii. 
Marius? and that, at theft words, the Cimbrian inftantly ran away into vm'm!,* 
the town, and, throwing down his fword before the people, cried out, Pint. App. 
I have not the power to foil Marius: nevHtheleis, it would feem, from 
certain paflages in Cicero, that this fjory is an invention of fome of the punf > r°i’o 
later writers. Be that as 11 will, the jMinturnenfes furmfhed Marius P ro Sext - 
with a fhip and provifions •, he failed firft to JEnaria, where having Pliit! ill 
found Grdnius, and the reft of his company that had efcaped thither, he. Mar. 
together with them, fleered his courfe towards Africa. Want of water 
forded him to put in near Eryx in Sicily. A Roman Quaeftor, who guarded 
Tftat coaft, fell upon Marius at his landing, flew fixteen.of his men, 
and was near taking him prifoner. The illuftrious fugitive, ‘however, at 
length arrived in Africa^ and went on fhore near Carthage , in the hope 
that Sextilius, the Pnetor of that province, a man to whom l?e had done 
neither good nor harm, would, out of mere companion, aflift him in his 
diftrefs. But fcarce was he landed, when an officer from Sextilius for¬ 
bad him to fet foot in that country, and declared to him, that if he did 
not obey, he would be treated, conformably to the decree of the Senate, 
as an enemy of Rome. Marius, ftruck with aftonifhment at this mef- 
fage, remained I confiderable time without fpeaking a word, his eyes 
fixed upon the meflenger. The man, at length, alked him, what anfwer 
he fhould carry back to the Prfetor: Go tell him (faid Marius,) that you 
have feen Marius, an exile from his country , ami Jilting among the ruins of 
Carthage: meaning by this (fays Plutarch) to propofe the fortune of 
that city, and his own fortune, as inftruttive leffons to the Pnetor. He 
went again on board, and wandered about in thofe feas, a great part of 
the winter. His fon Marius, who had taken refuge in the court of Man- 
dr eft al (or, as Plutarch calls him, Hiempfal,) King of Numidia, came from 
thence, and joined his father. 

We left the young ci* Marius in Italy , at fome farms belonging to Mu- 
cius, whither he had been fent to get neceflaries for his father’s voyage, 
the very day his father fet fail from that country. While’the fon was 
bufy in executing his commiflion, he had like to have been furprifed by 
fome troopers, who were in fearch of his father •, but, By the care of Mu- 
cius\ fteward, who had notice of their approach, he was put into a cart 
covered over with beans, and conveyed to his wife at Rome. Prom 
thence, together with Cethegus, and lome others, he made his efcape in 
the night, went on board a lhip, pafled into Africa, and there implored 
the protection of the King of Numidia. Hiempfal tfeated him, and his 

S 2 companions. 
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companions, with great civility; but whenever they exprefted an intention 
to depart, found lome pretext or other to detain them, and it was ma- 
nifeft he made thole delays with no good defign. An accident contributed 
greatly to their prefcrvaiion. The hard fortune of y f oung Marius , who 
was very handibme, nearly touched one of the King’s concubines; and this 
her pity was the beginning of her love, and a veil to cover it. At firft, 
he avoided all engagements with her •, but, finding he had no other pro¬ 
bable way of making his dcapfc from Numidia, and that her paffion was 
no lei’s generous, than violent, he returned it with kindnels •, and ihe, 
in requital, procured him, and his friends, 'the means of efcaping. 
Having joinql his father, they left 'Africa, %nd failed for Italy , whither 
Marius , as was before mentioned, had been invited by Cinna. As loon 
as they landed, they fet about .raifing lbldiers. Marius proclaimed liberty 
to all Haves that would arm in his quarrel, and, in a fhort time, got toge¬ 
ther a confiderable body of troops; which was foon after ftrengthenecr by 
500 of his pqrty from Rome. He then fent a deputation in form to Cinna, 
offering to ferve under him, and obey his orders as Conful. All Cinna'% 
officers, except Sertorius, were of opinion, that Marius fhould be received. 
Sertorius , a- great warrior, but prudent and moderate, and who dreaded 
the revengeful temper of Marius , remonftrated .Co Cinna, that, without 
the affiftance of Marius , he was powerful enough to triumph over his 
enemies; that Marius , if received, would rob him of the glory and ad¬ 
vantage of the war, and prove a troublefome and unfaithful partner in 
the government. Cinna owned all this to be very juft and folid •, but he 
added. With what face can I rejeti a man, whom I myfHf have invited to 
join with me in the war? To which Scrtorius replied, I thought Marius 
had come into Italy of his own accord , and therefore I only confidered what, 
in that cafe , was expeuienj to he done. But fince he is here by your invi¬ 
tation., you ought not to helve even deliberated , whether you are to receive 
and employ him. Tour promife given precludes all confutation and 
uncertainty. 

Cinna hereupon wrote immediately to Marius , gave him the title 
of Proconful, and fent him the Fafces, and other badges of that dignity. 
Marius would not accept of thele honours: he faid, they did not fuit 
with his prefent misfortunes. From the day that he fled from Rome , 
he hid worn an old robe, and neglebted his hair and beard; and he 
walked flovdy, like a man oppreffed with calamities: but, through 
the difguiie of that doleful countenance, fomething w^s dilcerned fo 
fierce, that he rather created terror, than moved compaffion. After 
he had joined Cinna , they marched together, and encamped on the Tiber: 
Cinna and Carbo over-againft Rome ; Sertorius above it; and Marius lower 
down towards the fea. The laft applied himfelf to cut oft’ all provifions, 
that were fent up the river to fupply the city; anft he pofleffed himfelf 
of feveral of the maritime towns; and, among the reft, of Oftia , which, 

having 
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having reduced it by force, he plundered, and maflacrcd the greatdl V.R.cfia. 
part of the inhabitants. Cinna lent a party of foldiers to take poilefiion Bcf ' g6 Chr ' 
ol Ariminum , that no afliffance might be lent to Rome from Gaul, zip- 3 6 5 Conf. 

pius Claudius , to whom the guard gf "janiculum had been intruded, re- -- 

ceived Marius and Cinna into the place; but they were driven out again 
by Potupeius Strabo , and the Coniul Otlavius. Strabo being foon after 
killed by a flafh of lightening k , the idle command of the army devolved 
to Otlavius. The incapacity (fays PiutarA) of this Conful, was not fo Pint, ia 
detrimental to the public affairs, as was his too fcrupulous attachment to r ' liir ' 
the laws : for when they advifed him to fet the fiaves at liberty [in t order 
to make foldiers of them, and prevefit their going over to tlje enemy,] he 
anfwered, that he could never give to Haves the privileges of that city, the 
gates of which he had, in obedience to # the laws, ftiut againlt Caius 
Marius. 

' About this time, 'Metellus Pius , tffc fon of Numidicus , arrived at Rome. App. loc. 
4 Ie had litely commanded an army in Samnium , where the Social War c,t ‘ 
was not totally extinguilhed; and the Senate had defired him to make 
peace with the Sammies^ upon any honourable terms, and lead his forces 
to the defence of his country; but while he hifitated about granting the 
conditions infilled updVi by the enemy, Marius yielded to all their de¬ 
mands, and they joined themfelves to his party. 

At Rome , the foldiers of Otlavius deferted him, and offered their fervice Pint. in 
to RIetellus, who was much the better Generali but, upon his reproving Mjl - 
them roughly, and ordering them back to the* Conful, they went over to 
Cinna. 

Mariu^ in the mtan time, reduced Antium , Aricia , Lanuvium , and feveral Appian. 
other towns, where the Romans had magazines of provifions. After this, >'■ 3<JZ ~ 
the confederate Generals drawing nearer to Ronu, Otlavius , Crajfus , and 
Metellus , marched out to oppole them, but did not think it advileable to 
truff the fafety of their country to the hazard of a battle. Cinna having 
proclaimed liberty to all the Haves in the city, who fhould join him, they 
flocked to him from thence in'erouds. The Senate terrified hereby, and fear¬ 
ing the difeontent of the people, who fullered greatly through v/ant of 
provifions, lent deputies to Cinna to negociate a peace. 1 lis firft queftion 
to them was, whether they had a commifiion to treat with him as Conful, 
or as a private perfon : and they not giving him a fatisfaftory anfwer, could 
eff'eft nothing. After their return to the city, Cinna advauced and en¬ 
camped under jche walls. Multitudes went over to him, fome through fear 
of famine, others becaufe they favoured his caul'e, and his ncarnefs gave 
them an opportunity to efcape. The Senate, unwilling to depofe Merula , 
who had been appointed Conful in the room of Cinna, were in great per- 

" Veil. Pat. reports, that the plague raged by the grief for the lofs of fo many citizens 
in both armies.. He adSs, that the joy for as died by the fword, or the pellilence. 
the death of Pompeiut was almolt balanced 
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plexity. But Merula , that he might be no hindrance to the public tran- 
1 quillity, voluntarily laid down his office-, and the Senate immediately dif- 
patched new deputies to Cinna, with orders to acknowledge him as Confui 1 
They required no other condition ofipcace, but his taking an oath, not to 
put to death any of the citizens. He refufed to lwear" 1 , but gave them 
lys promife, that none (houldbe (lain with his knowledge, orconieiit; and 
even defircd, that the Confui Otiavius might l£avc Rome , left fome misfor¬ 
tune fliould befal him. Marius was Handing next to Cinna’% Tribunal. 
He did not fpcak a word, but the gloominels of* his countenance, and the 
malice that appeared in his eyes, fufijciefttly prognofticated, that he would 
foon fill the city with (laughter. 

Shortly after this conference, Civna entered Rome, furrounded with 
foldiers, but Marius Hopped- at the gate, faying angrily, That he was 
an exile , and forbidden by the laws to enter the City: if therefore they 
wanted his prefence , they mujl reverfe the decree of his banifhirent. The 
people accordingly were affembled ; but lcarce had three or our of the 
Tribes given their votes, when he, throwing off the mafk, entered the 
city with his guards : a band of about 4000 of the ftouteft llaves, whom 
he had chofcn to be minifters of his cruelty. Inftantly the gates were 
fltut, that none might efcape, and a (laughter enftled, as in a town taken 
by affault. C. and L. Julius, with many other confiderable Senators, 
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patched new deputies to Cinna , with orders to acknowledge him as Confui 1 
They required no other condition of - peace, but his taking an oath, not to 
put to death any of the citizens. He refufed to fwear m , but gave them 
lys promife, that none (houldbe (lain with his knowledge, or content; and 
even defircd, that the Confui Otiavius might lfave Rome , left fome misfor¬ 
tune fliould befal him. Marius was Handing next to Cinna’ s Tribunal. 
He did not fpcak a word, but the gloominefs of* his countenance, and the 
malice that appeared in his eyes, fufijciefttly prognofticated, that he would 
foon fill the city with (laughter! 

Shortly after this conference, Civna entered Rome , furrounded with 
foldiers, but Marius Hopped- at the gate, faying angrily. That he was 
an exile , and forbidden by the laws to enter the City; if therefore they 
wanted his prefence , they mujl reverse the decree of his banifhrrent. The 
people accordingly were affembled; but fcarce had three or .our of the 
Tribes given the-ir votes, when he, throwing off the mafk, entered the 
city with his guards: a band of about 4000 of the ftouteft (laves, whom 
he had chblen to be minifters of his cruelty. Inftantly the gates were 
(but, that none might efcape, and a daughter enftied, as in a town taken 
by affault. C. and L. Julius , with many other confiderable Senators, 


patched new deputies to Cinna, with orders to acknowledge him as Confui 1 
They required no other condition of - peace, but his taking an oath, not to 
put to death any of the citizens. He refufed to iwear m , but gave them 
lys promife, that none fliould be (lain with his knowledge, or conient; and 
even defircd, that the Confui Otiavius might lfave Rome , left fome misfor- 
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fentence, caufed his veins to be opened. As he was pried of Jupiter, it y.r.cw. 
was not lawful for him to die with the mitre on his head : lie therefore Kc, ’ K ^ hr ' 
left a writing behind him, fignifying that, before his death, he had put t'onr. 

off that lacred ornament. - 

Catulus, the collegue of Marius in the Cimbrian war, fmothered him- 
felf with the vapour of charcoal. It is reported, that Marius , when the 
friends of Catulus interceded for him, made no anlwer but, he niuji die , 
be niuft die. 

Some authors fay, that Cinna began to ceafe his cruelties •, but that 
Marius , growing daily more thirfty of blood, proceeded to deltroy.every 
man of whom he had the lead fufpicion ’till at length Cima and Serlo- J’ 1 " 1 iu . 
rius, having furprifed, and furroundec] with foldicrs, the murderous guards 111 

of Marius* put every man of them to death* 

Many of the Nobles fled to Sylla, then in Greece: his wife and children 
likewife,, with fome difficulty, elcapW to him, and he learnt from them, 
that his entries had burnt his houfe, and ravaged his lands. 

When tne time came for chilling fupreme magi Urates, Marius and Y. R. 667, 
China declared themlelvfs Consuls, without fo much as the form of af- ( ,u - 
fembling the Comitia. On the day of their inauguration, Mitrius caufed g/cW. 

a Senator, named Sex. Akinins , to be thrown from the Tarpeian rock. His - —• 

own death foon after put a flop to his cruelties. He died, according to ® pit ‘ 
the molt probable account, of a pleuritic fever, on the 13th of January , vdi rV 
about the feventy-firft year of his age. *• "• L - > 

To grace his funeral, C. Fimbria (at this timtf Quxflor Urbanus ) ordered i><° s. 
Sc.evola (the Pontifex Maximus) to he put to death; and hearing after- 
wards, that he might recover of the wound he had received, fummoned i.ix.c. n. 
him to take his trial before the People. When homebody afked Fimbria , $ P( h 
Of what crime he could accufe fo good a man ? he. anfwered. Of not having il( | \ t f] 
received in his body the whole of the weapon witb*which he wasJlabbcd. (>( n- 


CRAP. XI. 

Valerius Flaccus, affociated by Cinna in the,Confulfjip for the remainder 
of the year 667, is likewife appointed by him to fucceed to Sylla’s command 
in Afia. 

An account of the progrefs of Mithridates, after his defeating the three 
Roman Generals in 665. The arrival of Sylla in Greece in 66 b. He 
there vanquifjes the armies of Mithridates. ‘ * 

.Sylla paffes in Afia, and concludes a peace with the King of Pontus (in 
668 -f) returns into Greece in 669 j (being the yth Confu/jhip of Cinna, 
and the 3 d year of his holding that magijlracy by usurpation.) From 
Athens Sylla writes a menacing letter to the Senate, who had fuffered 
him to be declared an exile , and to be loaded with Other injuries and in¬ 
dignities. 
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dignities. In 670, he lands in Italy, totally fubdues the Marian faction 
and pro]cribes thofe of his enemies, who had efcaped his fword ; and, in 67 r, 
he is ccnfi luted ITri'Etual Dictator. 

Y.R.667. /'"XN the death of Marius, Cinna chofc L. Valerius Fla crus to be 

-his collcgue in the Confulfliip, appointing him to fucceed Sylla in 

!>• con dud of the war againft Mithridates', and giving him Fimbria for 
his lieutenant. 

Vut. fnpr. Wc left Mithridates, in 665, viftorious over the Roman armies in Afta 
!’• ’" >• Propria., and mailer of all that country, and the iflands adjacent, except 
ia. 1. ii. c. Rhodes. Thjs prince, a fecond Hatfnibal in his hatred to the Romans, dif- 
{]' c rro patched circular letters throughout Afta, directing, that the people, on a cer- 
}.. Mini!, tain day, fliould malfacrc all the Italians that were in that country; men, 
y in women, and children, freemen, and Haves: and that the efledts of the Haiti 
\j,liuKtit. fnould be dilpofed of, part to hisowiv treafury, and paVt tu the aljaffinss ar.d 
t>- iS j- he forbad the people, under pain of death, to fpare the life of jny Italian 
v.ii. Max. or to bury him, when dead. Fourl'core thoufand 1 of that nation periflied 
ly.p m Z * n t ^ 1 ‘ s nia dacre; and the cruelty, with which the Afmtics executed the 
Miiin ij, vengeance* of Mithridates, lliewed plainly (lays flppian) that they were 
!’• li: ' 6 - actuated more by hatred to the Romans, than fear.Gf the King. 

Ok. ;. in After this he attacked Rhodes, by fca and land, with all his forces; but 

’■ miicarried in the enter prize To hinder the Romans from entering /lfa, 

A|.p in he reiolved to traniport the war into Europe. With this view he lent 
T’ 1I |S6 ll & youngell fun (called - by fome Arcathias, by others, Ariarathes) with 
u,|. a powerful army, through Thrace into, Macedon. ArAcinus, the ableft 
run. m of his Generals, he commiflioned to go with a fleet to Greece, in order to 

b> J ‘ bring over to his party, the* people of that country, either by perfuafion 

or force ; and difpatched Metrophanes , another of his Generals, into Euboea, 
and to the fea-coalt of T^heffa/y. 

Pofijon. The Athenians (we are not told for what caufc) had been condemned 
'5!'j j U1 ’ e ”’ 10 ;l fine by the Romans, and their magiflrates forbidden to exercife their 
functions: and Arijtion, an Epicurean philofopher, whom they had 
fent on an embafiy to Mithridates, being gained by that monarch, had 
exhorted them to lide with the King; alluring them, that the popular 
government fliould be reftbred, and that not only th/r public would be bene- 

* The King.of Pont us, by fazing the efTefts y Plut. (in Sylla) makes the number a- 

of the Publicans, and of all other Italians mount to 150,000. 

in Jjia, had occafioned an almoit univerfal * Cic. (lor. at.) telle us, that notwith- 
b.iukruptcy in Rome. * Valerias , fieforc he let (landing the Rhodians were beiieged by Mithri- 
out upon his expedition, publilhed a law, dates, and that they particularly hated him ; 
importing, that the debtors ihould not be yet they did not demolifh a ftatue, which they 
obliged to pay to their creditors, more than had formerly erected to him in the moll con- 
one quarter of the principal fums they owed, fpicuous part of their tovui, 

(lie. fro L. Maui/, c. 7. till. Rat. 1 . ii. C. 23. 

•- fited, 
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lited, but private pcrfons would reap great advantages from the alliance Y.R.6S7. 
of fo powerful, and fo generous a Prince. The people, dazzled with thefe B - ef ' 8 ^ lu ' 
pcofpefls, gave a favourable anfwer, and the chief men of the city, finding 366 conf. 
"themfelves unable to reftrain the madncls of the multitude, palled into cj ~—~ 
Italy , and took refuge in Rome. Brut!”. 

Archelaus fubdued the ifland Delos, which had revolted from the Atfye- Ro¬ 
mans, flew there 20,000 men, moll of them Italians, and plundered the t ^' 
templc*of Apollo'". The ifland he retlored to the Athenians, and depofited ms. 
in their^city the booty hf had taken. But under pretence of guarding it, IJ - P- ,s ?- 
he fent along with it 2000 foldiers, Ijy whofe alfillance Ariftion aflumed to 
hitnfelf the chief power in Athens, and put to death, or delivered up to 
Mithridates, all the citizens that adhered to the Romans. Archelaus like- Piut. in 
wife brought over to his mailer’s intereft, the Achteans, the Lacedemonians , Sylla> 
and the Boeotians, $nd reduced the Cyclades, and all the other iflands, as 
Faras tljevaromontory of Malea. At the fame time Metrophanes landed 
in EubccaMxnA, loon after, pillaged the territories of Demetrius and Mag- 
nefia. Some fay, that Bruttius Sura, the lieutenant of Sentihs, Praetor of 
Mace don, not only attacked Metrophanes, and drove him out of the country 
but gained three victories over Archelaus (or, according to lflme, fought 
with him three days fueceffively with equal advantage) and forced him to 
confine himfelf to his fleet. 

Sylla [in the year of Rome 666 ] arrived in Greece with five legions App. p. 
and fome Italian cohorts. Having received fupplies of men and money !y0 - 
from AEtolia and Thejfaly, he marched into Attica againll Archelaus. In 
his way, almoll*all the Boeotians Auhmiwcd to him, with the fame readinefs 
they had declared for Mithridates. Soop after, the other towns of Pint. ;.i 
Greece, except Athens, difpatched deputies to him, offering to put them- s y |U - 
felves under his protection. Lucullus , whom \he had fent before him, 
obliged Sentius to retire into Macedon •, and the General, on his arrival, 
left part of his forces to befiege Athens •, while he himfelf went to attack 
the Pireeus (the port of that city) where Archelaus *had Ihut himfelf 

U P- 

Athens was divided into two parts; the one called Cecropia. from its pi; n . 1. 
founder Cecrops the other Athens, from the Greek * name of Minerva , p A -, 
its prote<$refs. The/ were feparated only by a wall, and one common ' v r>r “ 
rampart enclofed them. On the well fide of the city ran the Cephifus ; 
on the eaft the Ilijfns. Phalerum had been anciently the poft of Athens , Cor N 
till the time of Themiftocles, who, finding a bay near the Cephifus, more in Them, 
large and commodious, built there the port Piraeus. Pericles railed walls ^pp- 
about it forty cubits high, and of a very extraordinary thicknels; and ,' l> ’ 
on each fide the road, five miles in length, between it and the city, he 

. 11 ~ S' 

b Panfdmas (in Laconic. 23.) aferibes thefc actions to another of Mithridates's Generals, 
named Menothancs. 
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built a ftrong wall. Athens had alfo another port, called Munychia , lefs 
than the Piraeus : it was nearer the town, encompafied with the lea, 
and well fortified. 

Sylla, at firft, thought to carry the Piraeus by auault. but be 
repulled by Archelaus, he retired to Plcufts and hAegata, between Athens 
and Corinth , in order to build towers and engines tor carrying on the 
f ie p- e j]| lorm. tor this work, he tut down* the u icd wootis about 
Athens, and the trees ot the hhe wakes belonging to the academy , and 
the Lyceum. He demolifhed the long walls that joined tt ^Piraeus to 
the city, and turned them ir P to ramparts,, upon which he ei tided his en¬ 
gines. So great were his preparation's, that, for the lcrvice of the engines 
•done, he kept 20,000 mules constantly employed. And, as ne warned 
large turns ot money for carrying on tue war, lie lent to the council ot the 
Amphitlyons, or deputies, from the ftatesof Greece, then all: mole > at ±,/ci- 
phi, and defired they would fend him'the riches of Apollo' s temple in that 
place-, adding, that the treafdre would be fafer with him, or, irtlie liiould 
be obliged to'make ufe of it, he would take care toictuin the walue. To 
receive tliis treafure by weight, he fent one of his friends, named Ca phis, 
who, being'Omwilling to violate the holy place, wrote to bylla, that, on 
his arrival at Delphi, the found of Apollo s lyre hath been heaid from the 
liinduary: thinking to terrify the General with an apprehenfion of the 
anger of the God. The Proconful returned anfwer, that he much won¬ 
dered Caphis had not made the juft reflection on what had happened : 
that mufic was a fign of jefy and not of anger : that therefore he might 
boldly take away the treafure, and be well allured that thcr God was kind, 
and offered it. It was accordingly delivered up to Caphis, nor did the 
inhabitants of Olympbia and liptdaurus dare to refufe him the confecrated 
treafures in the temples of Jupiter and Atfculapius. 

Sylla, having finished Ms works, renewed the fiege of the Piraeus. 
Archelaus neglefted nothing that could conduce to the defence of the 
place, or to the annoyance of the befiegers. Upon the walls he erected 
moveable towers, equal in height to thofe ufcd by Sylla ; fent for a rein¬ 
forcement of troops from Chalets , and the Greek illands ; armed the mari¬ 
ners of his fleet; and, in a general fally by night, repulfed the Romans , 
and burnt one of their galleries (they had but two.) with all its appurte¬ 
nances. Sylla punilhed fome of the cohorts, which had given ground,, 
by oblimno- them, in the next engagement, to fight in the van, without 
Shoes, and°with their clothes ungirt; and, as for the damage done to the 


• The academy was a part of the Cera- furrounded it with a wall. The Lyceum was 

jfticus without the city, from which it was dif- fituate on the banks of the IliJJus, and facred 

tant about Ax furlongs. It was the place to Apollo Auxtot, from whence it had its name, 
where Plato and his* followers held their There and $e Peripatericks taught, 

lediues. Hipparchus, thafonof pififlratus, 

engines, 
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engines, itwas repaired in ten days time. Archelaus therefore made a fe- VK - 

S eruption upon the works. The attack was brifk, but, by the obitinate 

mce ofthole cohorts, which had recoiled in the lait acfion, and by the Conf. 

lar bravery oF Mur ana , a Legionary Tribune, the Afiatics were at -- 

length forced to retire, after alofsof near 2000 men. Their General ftaid p.Tji. 
fo long without the gates, endeavouring to Hop the rtin-aways, that he was 
lhut out, and had been taken prifoner, if the befieged had not cxpeditioully 
drawn Him up by a cord to the top of the whll. 

Winter now came on. which obliged Sylla to abate fomewhat of his ar¬ 
dour, add retire to Eleufts'. The ffege, however, was continued, aod fre¬ 
quent fkirmifhes happened between tne Rothans and the Afiatics. 

All this while, Athens was fo clolely lhut up, that it could receive no Pi»«t. m 
fupplies of provifions, and there was a great, icarcity in the town. Arijhon, Sj ' lla - 
neverthelels, fpent his time in debauchery and feafting with his compa- 
rfiori^, an^ is faid to have railed froih the walls at the Proconlul and his 
beloved wrfe Metella. Archelaus had plenty of every thing jn the Pira¬ 
eus, became he commanded the harbour; and Mithridates's fleet, com- piut. i« 
manding the feas frequently cut off Sylla ’s provifions. To remedy this ^ ucul |- 
evil, the Roman lent ms Quaeftor Lucullus with five fhips, fn the mid- tU pp ' oc ‘ 
die of winter, to Rhodes, and the call, to get together a fleet. The 
Rhodians durft not put to fea, for fear of meeting with the fhips of Mi- 
thridates : the Quaeftor therefore failed to Egypt , to afk alfiftance of Pto¬ 
lemy but the King would enter into no alliance with Sylla , left he iliould 
thereby draw the war into his own country. * Lucullus , however, was 
furnifhed with a*confiderable number of fhips from-the maritime towns 
of Syria. 

It has been already mentioned, that Mi thridates fent his youngeft fon App. Mi- 
with an army through Thrace into Macedon. The young prince, joined thlui - 
by a multitude of Thracians , drove out of th£ laft mentioned country, jj v ' 9 £pit. 
the few Romans he found there, lubdued it totally, and then marched to 1 
oppofe Sylla ; but died on the way, at Tidanm. The approach of this ° C ’ 

army made the Proconful redouble his efforts to reduce Athens and the 
Piraeus. Archelaus made repeated attempts to fupply the city with pro¬ 
vifions j but the Romans never failed to difappoint him : for they had al¬ 
ways timely notice of his defigns. Two Haves in the Piraeus, either out 
ff inclination for the Romans, or from a view to their own fafety, wrote 
:he relolutions of .the befieged on balls of lead, which they threw by 
(lings into the enemies camp. The Afiatic General, finding the Romans 
ilways ready, concluded he was betrayed. T 6 draw the belt advantage, 
therefore, from the treachery, he caufed a fally to be made upon the be- 
fiegers, at the fame tijne that he fent out a convoy of provifions for Athens. 

The fuccefs anfweregl his expectation; Sylla became mafter of the con¬ 
voy : but the garrilfcn burnt feveral of the Roman engines. The reft of the 
Homan works Archelaus endeavoured to deftroy by lap, but his purpofe being 

T 2 difeovered 
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difcovered by the tottering of one of the engines, the Romans immediately 
withdrew it, and filled up the hollow. After this example, they fell to 
fapping in their turn, and die pioneers of the two parties frequently n et, 
anu fought under ground. At length the befiegers fourtd means to under¬ 
mine the wall in leveral places-, but lupported it with timbers, from which 
timbers, to the entrance of the mine, they laid a train of fulphur, pitch, 
and other combuftible matter. After this, when they had made a breach above 
with their battering rams, Sylla 1 led his men to the aflfault, ordering fire to 
be put to the combuftible matter in the mine. Very foon the wall came 
tumbling down in feveral places ; and,, during the confternatioh of the 
befieged, the.Romans lodged themfelves in the breaches, and burnt one 
of Archelaus 's towers. But he, encouraging his foldiers, and bring¬ 
ing frefh men to fucceed tho^e wjio had given way, made fo« obftinate 
a defence, that all the bravery and fkill of Sylla proved ineffectual 
to get pofieflion of the place. The Homan, after a long attack, foufided 
a retreat, in order to give his weary troops fome repofe. Tlw garrifon, 
in the night*, built up another wall, not exactly on the foundations of 
the old one, but in the form of feveral crefcents ; the horns projecting 
towards thfc enemy. Next day Sylla attempted, with all his forces, 
to deftroy this work ; imagining it might eafily be done, while new and 
unfettled. However, he met with fo warm a reception from the garri¬ 
fon, efpecially that part of it which defended the horns of the crefcents, 
and galled his flank, that he was forced to give over his enterprize. 
And being, doubtlefs, convinced, that it was impracticable to take the Pira¬ 
eus with the troops- he then had- before- it, he contented himfelf with 
keeping it blocked upon theland-fide, and turned his chief efforts againft 
Athens ; purpoling, when he ihould be mafter of the city, to bring more 
forces to the attack of th.£ port. 

The city was already in the utmoft diftrefs for want of provifions. Ariftion 
alone, and the companions of his tyranny, enjoyed plenty, while the 
citizens were reduced to feed upon horfes, dogs, boiled leather, and 
the herbs that grew on old walls. The tyrant had even the inhumanity 
to infult the people in this extremity, to which he himfelf had brought 
them. He refufed to give a little oil, to fupply the facred lamp which 
fed the perpetual fire in Minerva's temple ; and when the high prieftefs 
delired of him, in her great indigence, half a bufhel of barley, he fent 
her, in derifion, that quantity of pepper. The exceflive mifery of the 
Athenians conftrained them to petition their tyrant, that Jie would come 
to an accommodation with the Romans. Their Priefts and Senators, 
in a body, went to him with this requeft, but he infolently caufed them 
to be driven from his prefence with blows. Hovyeyjer, when at length 
Sylla appeared before the town, Ariftion feeing no( way v to efcape, was 
prevailed upon to fend a deputation to him. Th^ men he chofe for 
that commiflion, were two or three of the companions of his debauchery. 

3 Thefe, 
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Thefe, when admitted by the Proconful to an audience, inftead of making Y - K. 66 7 . 
any propofal tending to the prefervation of the city, began a pompous Bef - Chr - 
han&gue in praife of Thefeus and Eumolpus , and the exploits of the Athe- 366 Conf. 

-Titans againft the Ptrfians. Sylla , tired with their impertinence, bad them " . 

be gone with their rhetoric; adding, the Roman People have not fent me 
hither to fchool, but to punifh Rebels. 

During this conference, fbme old men of the Athenians were overheard, 
in the Seramicus without the city, blaming^ the tyrant for neglecting to 
guard a weak part of the wall, oppofite to a place, called the Heptachal- 
chos. The Roman General, being informed of this, went to view the wall; 
and finding the place accefllble in that past, made an affault in the night 
of the firft of March , and fucceeded. 


No fooner was he mafter of the town, than, by his order, the foldiers App. Mi- 
put to the lword all the inhabitants that fel^in their way ; without diftinc- t! “' d ‘ 
tioif of fex or age. ‘Such a quantity />f blood was fpilt in the ftreets, that fo u V! m 
it flowe’d out of the gates. Many of the Athenians, believing their native 6 > lb - 
city was going to be deftroyed, killed themfelves, that they»might not fur- 
vive its ruin. Arifiion with fome of his adherents, retired into the citadel, 
but it was not long before want of water conftrained him to furrender at 
diferetion. The firft*fury againft the Athenians being now abated, Sylla, 
at the requeft of Midias and Calliphon, two Athenian exiles, and of all the 
Roman Senators in his camp, fpared the reft of the citizens, faying, that 
he pardoned the living for the fake of the dead ; meaning the great men 
which Athens had produced. Neverthelefs,. he deprived the Athenians 
of the privileges of chufing their own magiftrates, and making laws. 

He alfo condemned to death Arifiion ,* together with his counfellors, his 
generals, and all the minifters of his tyranny ; but the execution of the 
tyrant was deferred till another time. 

The Piraeus ftill remained to be reduced* Sylla led all his forces App. Mi- 
againft it, and Arcbelaus defended it with his wonted courage, and abi- ‘ hr, i d * 6 
lity. According to Floras, Sylla beat down the wall fix times, and i’i 0 n, ,,' j. 
Arcbelaus as often reftored k. Neceffity, however, at length, compelled *“• c - 5 « 
the brave Afiatu to abandon the place : and he then retired to the port 
of Munychia. The Romans demolilhed the fortifications of the Piraeus, 
and burnt the ftore-houfes, together with the magnificent arfenal built 
by Philo. 

Arcbelaus foon quitted Munychia, and went into Beeotia, and from App. loc. 
thence into 5 Thejfaly. There he aflembled all the Afiatic trdops that were Clt> 
in Greece , an cl fent for the army of Arcbathiu{ , now under Taxiles, to come 
and join him. Taxiles obeyed, and Arcbelaus took* upon him the chief 
command of all the forces, which confided of 100,000 foot, 10,000 horfe, pi ut . 
and go charjbts of war. Sylla, from Attica, marched into Beeotia, to Sylla. 
meet the enemy. ' This he was blamed for, becaufe the vaft plains of 
Beeotia were much more convenient for the cavalry and chariots of the 

* barbarians, 
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y.R.« 47 . barbarians, in which their chief ftrength confifted, than the rough and 
Bcf Y 5 hr - rocky country about Athens. But Sylla wanted provifions ; and Attica , 
j06 Conf. naturally barren, and now ruined by war, could not fubfift his art^y. 

-Befides, he was in anxiety for a body of troops, whifh, by his order, 

Ilortcnfius was bringing to him from Thejfaly. Hcrten/ius , under the 

guidance of Caphis, elcaped the enemy, who endeavoured to intercept 
him; and, palling over mount ParnaJJ'us , joined Sylla at the foot of it. 
Plutarch fays, the proconfular urmy confifted of no more than ‘i 5,000 
App-r- foot, an d 1 500 horfe. According to Appian , it did not amount (auxilia- 
piui. m ries included) to a third p;jyt of the /{fiatics. ' Sylla polled hinlfelf on 
vS>iLi. an eminence in the middle of vhe plains of Elatea , and in fight of the 
enemy. Arcfielaus , notwithftanding his luperiority of numbers, did not 
think it prudent to hazard a general a'clion ; neverthelefs, being prevailed 
upon by the prefiing inftances of his officers, he drew out his forces, and 
offered battle. The Roman General would have accented the challenge •,* 
but could neither by remcnftrances, nor intreaties, fpirit up hfe men to 
fight i they were l'o terrified at the fight of the enormous multitude of 
the barbarians a . Thcfe, on the other hand, defpifing their enemies, 
quitted their camp in large companies, without leave of their com¬ 
mander, and went roaming about the country to pillage. Sylla, in the 
mean time, employed his loldiers in the moft laborious and difficult works ; 
that he might bring them to demand the fight, rather than fubmit to 
fuch drudgery. After three days, they called out to be led to battle. 
Sylla anfwered, Tou are only «. weary of labour. If you really defire to fight , 
arm yourfclves immediately , and feize fhat pojl •, pointing to tt fteep rock at 
the confluence of the Cepbifus and Affus. Archelaus had already detached a 
body of his troops to take poffcffion of that rock. The Romans obeyed their 
General, and, by their diligence, prevented the enemy. On this difapoint- 
ment the Afiatics decamped, und marched to Charonea , thinking to furprize 
it: But Sylla again prevented them, and threw into the town a Roman 
Legion, under the command of Gabinius. Archelaus encamped in the 
neighbourhood of Charonsa , in a place difficult of accefs, and overlooked 
by a fteep hill, called Thurium •, where he polled a large detachment. 
The Roman General followed him, and loon after fent off a party of fol- 
diers under the guidance of Ibme Chxroneans , to diflodge the enemy from 
Thurium . In the mean time, he drew up his forces in order of battle, 
and Archelaus {lid the like. While the two armies Hood fronting each 
other, the Roman detachment, which by a private road, ljad mounted 
unfeen to the top of the hill, drove from it the Afiatics , who, in their 
flight, falling in among their own men, put them into diforder. Inftantly 
Sylla advanced, and with fo much diligence, that he allowed no oppor- 

* According to Jppian, Arcbtlaus , fo foou as the two armies came near enough to each 
ether, offered battle, and Syfja declined it. 


tumty 
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tunity, no fpace, for their chariot? to aft. Their efforts were fo weak, 
that, according to Plutarch , the Romans , who had ealily repelled them, 
callout for more, as they ufed to do at the chariot races in the 
wr. The hillorkms have left us a very confuted defeription of this 
battle : the victor)' they unanimoufly aferibe to Sylla. Of the numerous 
forces of Archelaus , we are told, that only about 10,000 el’caped with their 
General to Chalcis \ but what is yet more incredible, Plutarch , Ap- 
pian, , and Eutropius, makes the lofs onthe/ideof the Romans to amount, 
the firft to twelve, the l’econd to thirteen, and the laft to fourteen men. 


Y.r.«« 7 . 
Bef. Chr. 
8j 

Conf. 


I’lut App. 
T.iv. 1'pii. 
Lutrop. 


It would feem, that Sylla* invented this fablerhimfelf : for in lbme Me¬ 
moirs of his, quoted by Plutarch, he wtotef that, after the batt'le, lie 
miffed only fourteen of his men, two of whom returned'to the camp 
before night. 

In honour of this viftory, he celebrated-»mufical games at Thebes, and Piut. in 
fentno tlse neighbouring towns for # judges to determine to whom the s > lla - 
prizes fftorild be given: for fuch was his hatred to the Thebans , that he 
would admit none of them to be judges; and what doubtkfs they felt 
more feverely, he took from them half their lands, and allotted the pro¬ 
duce to the payment of the money, of which he had robbed the temples of 


of Jupiter and Apollo. 

Scarce were the games over, when he received intelligence, that the 
Conful Valerius Flaccus was croffing the Ionian fea with an army, in or¬ 
der to diveft him of his authority, and affume the conduft of the war 


againft Mithridates. The Proconful marched direftly to oppofe him, 
and in Thejfaly ,was joined by fome troops, which Valerius had fent App. Mi- 
before him to take poffeflion of that cotmtry. Hearing of this defeftion, ,hr ^' 
the Conful failed to the Hcllefpont, with % view to pafs that way into 1 ' 2 ° + " 
Afia . At the fame time Sylla tutted his arms againft Dorylaus, one of pint, in - 
Mitbridatej’s Generals, who had juft entered at the head of 80,000 

men, and was ravaging Bceotia in conjunftion with Archelaus. The lat¬ 
ter endeavoured to diffuade Dorylaus from hazarding a pitched battle with 
the Romans, but with little .effeft, till fome unfuccelsful fkirmifhes con¬ 


vinced him, that his collegue judged rightly. They then retired before 
the enemy, and encamped near Orchomenos, in a vaft plain watered by the 
river Melas , which, at a little diftance, fpreads itfelf in feveral muddy 
marfhes covered witK reeds. So advantageous a fituation induced the 
Aftatics to venture a battle. Sylla took meafures to render this advantage 
ufelefs to them. That he might not be furrounded, and that he might Frontin. 
fecure his, wifigs, he. caufed feveral broad trenches * to be dug in the **• 

plain, and at the extremities of thefe trenches raifed little forts to defend t7 . 
the approaches. Ml " 


p. *0*. 

* According to Plutarch, Sjl/a drew thofe room to employ their numerous cavalry; and 
trenches to enclofe the *enemy between him their endeavour to hinder the works brought 
and the marfhes, fo that they might not have on the battle. 

3 OflC 
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Y.r. 6«7- On the day of battle, the Afiatics ranged their chariots in the front; 
Bcf g Ciir. t heir phalanxes in the lecond line •, the auxiliaries and Italian deferters 
356 Conf. (all armed after the Roman manner) in the third line; and their light Ljoops 
--in the rear : their numerous cavalry were placed on the wings. 

Sylla drew up his infantry in three lines, leaving fpaces between the 
battalions, that the cavalry, which he potted in the rear, might have 
toorn to advance to the charge. Before the fecond line, he caufed a great 
number of Hakes to be fixedt in the ground, to Hop the progrefs <?f the 
chariots; and gave orders to the foldiers of the firff line to retire behind 
thole Hakes, when the chariots approached. Vi&ory declared for Sylla. 
Having killed 15,000 of tire epemy,<> he*purfued the reH to their camp, and 
App. p. forced it. We hear no more of Dorylaus. As for Archelaus , we are told, 
*° 3 - that he hid himfelf, two days, in the marfhes, and then foynd a bark 
which carried him to Euboea , Where he aflembled all the Aftatic troops, that 
remained in Greece. n 

Id. p. 101. Mithridates, in the meantime, by his cruelties in Afta, had' occafioned 
Ephefus , Tralles , and feveral other cities to revolt from lilm. Thofe 
which he reduced by force, he puniihed .with great leverity ; but fearing 
id. p. 2 oj. a general defection, he proclaimed liberty to the Greek cities, remitted to 
the debtors the payment of what they owed to their creditors, and gave 
to all Oaves and Hrangers the freedom of the cities, in which they lived, 
id. p. 20C. Hearing of the defeat of his army at Orchomenos , he fent orders to Arche¬ 
laus to make peace with Sylla, on the bed conditions he could obtain. 
Archelaus immediately dispatched a meflenger to propofe a treaty. Sylla 
very willingly confented •, for he had neither thips nor moi?ey to carry on the 
war, and longed impatiently to be "in Italy , that he might revenge himfelf 
upon his enemies, who tyrannized in that country. 

Y.R.66S. China , without the formality of holding the Comitia, had declared 
Bcf. ciu. himfelf Conful for the third, time, and appointed Cn. Papirius £arbo to be 
367 8 Conf. hiscollegue in that office. 

-The Aftatic General knowing thefe things, propofed, in a conference 

1''ixxxiii' W ^’ c 'h enlued, that Sylla fhould leave Mithridates in poflefiion of Afia and 
pint, m Pontus, and return to Italy, there to put an end to the civil war, to which 
Sylla. end, the king, he faid, would fupply him with men, money and /hips. 

On the other hand, Sylla advifed Archelaus todelert Mithridates, deliver 
up his fleet to the Romans , and declare himfelf king in his Head: On 
which condition he offered him the title of Friend and Ally of the Senate 
and People of Rome. Archelaus exprefling his deteffhtion of fuch trea¬ 
chery, Sylla replied, Ifyou y a Cappadocian, and the Jlave , or, tf you will , 
the friend of a barbarian King, refufe, for fo great a reward , to commit a 
bafe alticn , how dare you make treafonable propofals to a Roman General — 
to Sylla ? Have you forgot , that you are the fame Arclvclaus who fled 
from Chferonea with a handful of men, the remains of 120,000foldiers? 
That you afterwards hid yourfelf two days in the marfhes of Orchomenos, 

and 
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and that Boeotia is now rendered inaccejfikle by the heaps of your Jlaughtered 
troopi with which its plains are covered x ? Archelaus , then changing tone, 
.fashed the Roman to grant peace to Mithridates. Sylia conientine, 
thefe terms were agreed upon. 

The King was to relinquilh Afia and Paphlagonia ; give up Bithynia to 
Nicomedes, and Cappadocia to Ariobarzanes ; pay the Romans 2000 talent 
for the expences of the w*ar, and deliver*to them 70 gallics with all 
their rigging. 

On the other hand, Sylk was to confirm Mithridates in the pofleflion 
of his other dominions, and procure «him die "title of Friend and 'Ally of 
Rome. * 

Thefe articles were fent, without delay to the King of Pontus , to be by 
him ratified. Then Sylia fet out for Maddon , in his way to the Hel- 
Iejporty and took wkh him Archelat^ r, who falling fick at Larijfa, lie 
flopped the march of the army to wait his recovery, expreffing the 
fame tender regard for him, as if he had been his collegtie,* or his inti¬ 
mate friend. He alfo gave him 10,000 acres of land in Euboea, and 
honoured him with the title of the Friend and Ally of Rome \ gnd though 
the Proconful fet at liberty all the other prifoners that were friends of 
Mithridates , yet he put to death Arijlion , becaufe he was at enmity with 
Archelaus. Such extraordinary kindnefs to this General raifed a fufpicion, 
that he had betrayed the Afiatics at the battle of Charonea. Mithridates 
himfelf, in a letter to Arfaces, king of the Pafthians , fpeaking of thefe 
times, fays expr^lly, that Archelaus , the moft unworthy of his fervants, 
had ruined his affairs, by betraying his army. The eafy victory which the 


* Appian gives a different account of this 
conference. According to him, Archelaus 
thus addreffed Sylia : “ King Mithridates, 
“ who inherits his father’s friendfhip for 
“ Rome, was compelled to make war againft 
“ her by the covetoufnefs of other Generals, 
“ whom fhe employed; but now having had 
“ experience of your virtue, he fues to you 
“ for peace, provided you require nothing 
“ but what is tquitable.” 

Sylia anfwered : 

“ Mithridates ought firft to have lent am- 
“ bafladors to complain of injuries; but, in- 
“ head of that, he, injurioufly invaded the 
“ territories of other powers, flaughtered 
“ multitudes of people, plundered the pub- 
“ lie treafuries and the temples, and feized 
“ the pofleffions of the (lain. Nor has he 
“ added with more fidelity or moderation, 
“ with regard to his 0^11 friends, than to 
“ us. Many of thofe he has put to death 
“ without caufe. And he difeosered an in- 


“ veterate hatred to us, not any neceflity of 
“ making iv;fc, when he excrcifed all man- 
“ ner of cruelties upon the Italians of Afia, 
“ without diftindlion of fex or age. Such 
“ was the hatred of this hereditary friend of 
“ Rome to the Roman name: nor did he 
“ think of that friendfhip, till I had de- 
“ flroyed 160,000 of his men. Equity, 
“ therefore^ does not demand that we fhouid 
“ receive him into an alliance; yet, for your 
“ fake, I promife that the Romans /hall for- 
“ give him, if he finccrcly repents, hut, 
“ if he flill diffemblcs, 1 ifUvifc you, Ar- 
“ chelaus, to refkdt upon the prefent fitua- 
“ tion of fiis affairs,»and of your onvn ; and 
“ to confider, how he ufes to creat his friends, 
“ and how mot adted towards Euments and 
“ Mafiniffa 

Archelaus, offended at this intimation, re¬ 
plied with heat, “ Peace may be concluded 
“ upon rcafbnablc terms ; I will never be- 
“ tray the forces intrufted to me.” 

u 
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y.r. 668. Romans obtained, at Chatronea, over* the numerous forces of Archelaus, who 
Bcf ' g £ hr ' had fought fo bravely in Afia, and fo ftoutly defended the Pir<eeus\ his 
367 t onf. giving battle in a place where his troops had not room'to aft •, and Syltw~. 

-dexterity in corrupting his adverlaries with money (an art to which his fuc- 

cefs in war feeins to have been chiefly owing) make the ftory of Archelaus'. s 
treachery not improbable a . 

Pint, in Whilft the Proconful ftayefl at Lariffa, ambafladors from Mithridates 
byllj ‘ arrived there, and informed him, that their mafter approved of all the 
other .articles of the treaty,(but would by no means part with Paphlagonia, 
or the feverity gallics demanded. Vo this Sylla, in great anger. What! 
Mithridates refufes to give up Paphlagonia and the Jhips! He , who I thought 
would have fallen at my feet, atyl thanked me for leaving him that*right-band, 
with which he has maffacred fo many Roman citizens! He'll fpeak in ano¬ 
ther tone, when I am in Afla. At prefent let him fit at Pergamur, and f 01m 
projects for a war which he has not feen \ 

The ambafladors, confounded, did not anfwer a word *, but Archelaus, 
taking Sylla by the hand, begged of him to moderate his anger. At length 
he obtained leave to go to the King, promifing to return with the ratifica¬ 
tion of the treaty, or to kill himfelf in his matters prefence. 

App. Mi- In the mean time, Sylla, to keep the troops in excrcife, and enrich them 
thndat. w ith fpoil, turned his arms againft the Medi and Dardani , nations border- 
ing upon Macedon : and pillaged their country, 
sylla. Archelaus, at his return; acquainted the Proconful, that the peace would 
be concluded on the terms he had propofed, but that Mithridates earneftly 
defired a conference with him. The reafon why the' King defired this con¬ 
ference, was to procure the affiftance of Sylla againft Fimbria, who made 
. war upon him with gre^f, vigour. 

App. loc. Fimbria, a good foldier, but an execrable villain, had (as was before 
Liv Epit. mentioned) been by Cinna appointed lieutenant to Valerius Flaccus, 
l. ixxxiii. a man extremely covetous, and difagreeable to the foldiers. The laft 
Di °Vai a(r y ear ’ when the army arrived in Afia, Fimbria, on occafion of a quarrel 
ap ‘ a ' between him and the Quasftor, was difplaced by Valerius, and his 
office given to the Quaeftor. Fimbria refenting this, ftirred up the fol¬ 
diers to fedition, mumered the General, and put himfelf at the head of 


* 

* According to Applan ("Mithrid. p. 214,) 
the King growing jealous of Archelaus, as if, 
in the treaty of peace, he had yielded too much 
to Sylla, the Cappadocian, thereupon, deferted 
to MUr&na (whom Sylla had left at the head of 
the Roman forces in Aft a) and perfuaded him 
s , to renew the war againft the King of Pontus. 
Plutarch likewife (in Lucull.) fays, that Ar¬ 
chelaus deTerted to the Romans. 

b The report of the Ambafladors, according 
to Appian, was, that Mithridates confented to 


every thing but t{ie ceflion of Paphlagonia ; 
and they added, “ That the King could have 
“ obtained befwr terms from Fimbria ” [then 
at the head of the forces, which the Marian 
faction had fent into Afia under Valerius Flac¬ 
cus.] Sylla, angry at the companion, an- 
fwered ; “ Fimbria ftiall be punillied; and 
“ when I come into Afia, I lhall fee whe- 
“ ther Mithrida.es chufes peace or war.” 
App. Mithrid. p. 207. 


tho 
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the forces. He afterwards defeated in battle one of Mithridates^ Ions, y.r. 668. 
forc«l the King bimfelf to quit Pergamus , and then befieged him in Pita- ' A ' Ml ~ 
nesjA maritime town, whither hp had fled. At this time, Lucullus , Sylla’s thndu. ’ 
*^5«ftor, returning from Syria with a fleer, Fimbria fent to him, ’deft- £j u *° y 
ring he would block up Pitanes by fea, and lhare the glory of flniflring \,ZS. 
tire war, by taking the King of Ponfus prifoner •, a glory which, he faid, 
would far outfliine the boattcd victories of Sylla at Cb<eronea and Orcfto- 
menos. *It is. faid, that Lucullus , either unSvilhng to ad without authority 
from his General, or to enter into a confederacy with fo infamous a man 
as Fimbfia , refufed to join in thaenterprize, ymd gave the King tjme to 
make his efcape. Be that as it will? Mithidrates got fafe fo Mitylene in 
Lejbos. 

After the King’s flight. Fimbria ravaged the country at pleafure, com- £>' >• c 
mitting every where exceffive cruelties *. The inhabitants of Ilium, fear- 
iflg treatm*ent with their neighbours, furrendered themfelves to nr. 

»Sylla, by deputies whom they fent to him : whereupon he iept to Fimbria [ 
not to attempt any thing againfl: that town. Fimbria, nevertheiefs, having, 1 xxx '“‘ 
by force or fraud, got admiffion into the place, put all the inhabitants he 
met with to the fword, demoliftied the walls, and burnt the h«ufes. Next 
day he went round it, to fee that nothing was left (landing \ It is alfo 
faid that he put to death, by torture, the meflengers whom Sylla had fent 
to him. 

To reduce this violent outrageous enemy, and to plunder Aft a, Sylla 
haftened into that country, having firft ordered Lucullus to fail to the 
Hellefpont , thereBy to fecure the paflage of the army. When he had 
reached Dardanus , Mithridates arrived there with 200 gallies, and an army Pint. in 
of 26,000 men. At the conference which enlued, the King, approaching Sylla - 
the Roman Proconful, held out his hand to him, .as a token of triendlhip. 

Sylla , before he made any return to that ciVihty, a(ked him, whether 
he accepted of the peace, on the conditions to which Arcbelaus had agreed. 

The King making no anfwer, Sylla continued: It belongs to fuppliants 
to fpeak ; conquerors may be fitent, if they pleafe. Then the King began to ^pp^ m>- 
juftify his own conduct, laying the blame of the war upon the avarice of j, 1 ^; 
the Roman Generals, who had deprived him pf Phrygia , and ftirred up 
Nicomedes againfl: him*. Sylla , at length, interrupting him, faid, I have *" 
often beard , Mithridates, that you are very eloquent , but now I am convinced 


• 

' Dio. Caff. (af. PtffyFjiFJ rc P orts > that 
Fimbria having ordered foSfc wretches to be 
whipped to death, and having obierved, on 
the day of execution, that there were more 
pofts fixed in the ground, than perfons con¬ 
demned, caufed fame of the fpe&ators to be 
feized, and whipt at thofe fupemumerary 
pofts, that they might not feem to have 


been fet up to no purpofe. 

b The %Palladium% (lays Jppian) it is 
thought was found entire among the rubbifh. 
Some chufe rather to believe, that Diomedes 
and Ulyffti took it away in the time of the 
Trojan war. The hiftorian calls the Palladium, 
the Jhrint of Minerva. 
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y . r . 66 ?. of it by my own experience , fence you can give fucb plauftble colours to the 
moft unjuft and enormous atlions. And when he had put the King in mind, 
App. in t hat the Roman Senate had annul Jed the bargain made between his father 
oc ' Clf ' and Aquilius about Phrygia : that Nicomedes complaihed of his havii%* 
affifted Socrates to invade Bithynia y and therefore had a right to make 
reprifals •, and that Mithridates ihould have carried his complaints to the 
Senate, and waited for their anfwer before he began hoftilities : he added, 
A PP- “ but, granting you had a ri^htf to defend yourfelf againft Nicomedes , what 

p- *° 9 - u injury had Ariobarzanes tjione you, that you ihould divert him of his 

“ kingdom ? your oppofing his reftoration, brought upon you this war ; 
“ a war which you had long ‘before meditated j for you hoped, that, 
“ when you had conquered the Romans, you Ihould make yourfelf mafter 
“ of tire whole world, and therefore fought an occafion of quarrel with 
“ them. This is undeniably clear from hence, that, before the war 
“ began, you made alliances with die ‘Thracians , Scythians , and, Sarma- 
“ tianSy folicjted the neighbouring Kings, built a fleet, and provided 
“ yourfelf With pilots and marters of fhips •, but your defigns are dif- 
“ covered, chiefly by the time in which they ,broke out ; for when 

“ you fountl that our allies in Italy had revolted fjrom us, you laid hold 

“ of that opportunity, attacked Ariobarzanes and Nicomedes , the Gallo- 
“ greeksy and Paphlagonia , and even our province of Afia. Not content 
“ with this, you carried your arms into Europe, though, by the decrees 
“ of the Senate, the Aftatic Kings were forbid to hold any thing there. 
“ You over-ran Macedon, 'and deprived the Greeks of their liberty: nor 
“ did you repent of thefe actions, <till I had delivered Greece and Macedon 
“ from your violences, and ct^t off many thoufands of your men. I won- 
“ der you now attempt to excufe, what you before aiked pardon for, by 
App. “ Archelaus. Perhaps, you were afraid of me when at a diftance, but 

p. *io. « noW) w h en j am prelent, imagine I am come to hear a trial, a caufe 

“ pleaded. The time for trials and pleadings is over : the affair is fub- 
“ je&ed to the determination of war : a war, in which you are the aegref- 

“ for, and we upon the defenflve ; and, as we have ftreriuoufly defended 

“ ourfelves hitherto, we Ihall continue to do fo to the end.” The King, 
terrified at this angry ipqech, declared, that he ratified the Peach b 

on 


Confici. fur k Concerning Mithridates, the ingenious 
les Caufes, and judicious M? MontcJ'quieu writes thus : 
kc. c. 7. “ Of the many Kings whom the Romans 

“ attacked, MithridaUf was the ‘only one 
“ who made a courageous defence, and 
“ brought them into danger. 

“ His dominions were iituated moft ad- 
“ vantageouily for a war with Rome, they 
“ reached to the inacceflible country of 
“ Mount Cauca/us, inhabited by a fierce and 


“ favage people, whom that prince could 
“ call to his afliftaiicp: from thence they 
“ extended a\onej*ttr (the of Pontus, which 
“ was covered With his fhips, and he was 
“ inceffantly purchafing new armies of Scy- 
“ thians ; Afia lay open to his invafions, and 
“ he was rich, becaufe the inhabitants of his 
“ maritime cities carried on an advantage- 
“ ous traffic with nations left induftrious than 
“ they. 


“ Pro- 
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on the conditions fettled by Archelaus. Hereupon Sylla embraced him, and V.R. «*• 

mad^ a reconciliation between him and the two kings, Ariobarzanes and- 

Nicamed*s. 

' 'now advantagetfus foever this treaty was to the Roman General, his Pint, in. 
foldiers complained, that he had luffered the greateft enemy of the Roman s J r!la * 
name to depart in peace, loaded with the fpoils of Aft a. Sylla , to 

juftify his conduct, reprefonted to them, that he fliould not have be<?n 
ftrong enough to refill Mitbridales anfl Fimbria , had they joined 
againft him. Some days after he marched towards Fimbria , who lay en¬ 
camped under the walls of Fhyatka in Lydia and on his arrival jn the 
neighbourhood, fent him a fummons to deliver up the command of an 
army which he held contrary to Law t Fimbria anfwered him jfharply, that App. Mi- 
bis own authority was not very legal \ but Jus foldiers deferting in great 
numbers to Sylla , and thofe who remained with him refufing to take 1 
the miljfAy oath, he hired a Have *to murder Sylla •, and this attempt 


“ Profcriptions, the cuftom of which be- 
“ gan at this time, had forced feverai Ro- 
“ mans to leave their country. Thefe were 
“ received by Mithridates fcith open arms, 
“ and he formed Legions, into which he 
“ incorporated thofe exiles, who proved the 
“ bell foldiers in his army. 

The cities of Greece and Afia , finding 
“ the Roman yoke grow more intolerable 
“ every day, repofed their whole confidence 
“ in this barbarian King, who invited them 
“ to liberty.] 

“ On the other fide, the Romans, diftrefied 
“ by inteltine divifions, and threatened with 
“ more imminent dangers, peglefted the 
“ affairs of Aft a, and differed Mithridates to 
“ purfue his victories, or take breath after 
“his defeats. 

“ Nothing had contributed mote to the 
“ ruin of molt kings, than the manifed de- 
“ fire they Ihewed tor peace : by this, they 
“ had prevented all other nations from fha- 
“ ring with them in a dagger, from which 
“ they were fo anxious to extricate them- 
“ felves. But Mithridates immediately made 
“ the whole world fenfible , that he was an 
“ enemy to the Rocg/dSi^and would be fo eter- 
“ nally." The author, wffhi he penned thefe 
laft words, had probably in his mind the maf 
faert of the Italians in Afia. 

Dr. Middleton fpeaks to the fame effefl in 
his Life of Cicero, , 

“ The Italic war w-as no fooner ended, 
“ than another broke*out, which, though 


“ at a great difiance from Rome, was one of 
“ the mod difficult and deiperate, in which 
“ it ever w-as engaged, agaiaft Mithridates , 
“ king of Pontus ; a martial and pdWcrful 
“ prince, of a rcftlefs fpirit and ambition, 
“ with a capacity equal to the created de- 
“ figns; who dddaining to fee all his hopes 
“ blafted by the overbearing power of Rome, 
“ and coiyined to the narrow boundary of 
“ his hereditary dominion, broke through 

his barrier at once, and over-ran the Lef- 
“ J'er Afia, like a torrent, and, in one day, 
“ cauied eighty thoufand Reman Citizens to 
“ be maffacrcd in cold blood. His forces 
“ were tyifaerable to the vaftnefs of hri 
“ attempt, and the inexpiable was, 
“ that he had neno declared againfl tht 
“ Republic .” Midd. Life of Cicero, vol. i. 
p. zt. 

What is here faid, by thefe two excellent 
writers, concerning the pjrpofe of Mithri¬ 
dates, in malTacring fo many thoufand Ita¬ 
lians in coftl bio. d, feems very well founded; 
that is to fay, it was probably the king's in¬ 
tention at the time of his committing that 
maffacrc, that the neighbotring dates, and 
all the world, ffiould underlbud it as his de¬ 
claration of an i n t >y> I a b I, e war again)! the 
Romans. However, from the ignominious 
terms of peace to which he fubmitted by his 
treaty with Sylla, he loon forfeited all the 
benefit he could polfibly have promiled him- 
felf from fuch a declaration. 


not 
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. not fuccetdi,*g, he at latt deftred aminterview with him. The Proconful 
iirtt to him one of his officers, named Rutilius. Fimbria relented, k ex¬ 
tremely, that Sylla (hould refufe him a conference, which it was not iftual 
to refufe even to an enemy : however, he alked pardbn for;what he ItSti 
done, and made his youth his excuie. Rutilius anlwtred, that if he would 
q\pt AJia, Sylla would allow him a fafe palfage to the fea. To; this Fimbria 
replied, that he knew a better way-, and then, retiring into a temple in the 
town, ran himfelf through with 1 his fword. The wound not proving mor¬ 
tal, he commanded one of ms (laves to difpatch him. The (lave imme¬ 
diately* obeyed, and then lulled himfelf* upon his matter’s body/ What 
foldiers had remained with him, now lifted in Sylla’& army. 

The Proconful (laid fometime in yffi a t to fettle the government, plun¬ 
der the inhabitants, amafs money for the Italian war, and 'enrich his 
foldiers.- The Ilienfes, the Chians, the Rhodians, the Lydans, the people 
of Magnefia, who had all (uttered gfeat lodes and hardfhips by. Mithn- 
dates, were re-eltablifhed in their liberty, and declared the friends and 
allies of Rome. Sylla then publilhed an edidt, commanding all the 
(laves who had been let free by the king of Pont us to return to their 
matters. This edidl occafioning great tumults, an^l 1‘omc cities revolting, 
the Romans made a prodigious (laughter of tire people, both (laves and 
free, demojifhed the walls of many towns, and fold all the ettedts belong¬ 
ing to the inhabitants of many others. Thofe of Mithridates's party were 
every where feverely puni(hed, efpecially the Ephefians, who had taken 
from their temples the prefents which the Romans had dedicated to the 
Gods. After this, the Proconful‘ convened at Ephefus an aflembly of 
deputies from all the cities pf AJia. There he reprefented to them, 
the kindnefs of the Roman People to the AJiatics , m delivering them 
from the yoke of Antiocjous the Great, and in declaring them all free, 
except fome nations which they had given to Eumenes and the Rhodians, 
father as allies than fubje&s •, and he reproached them with their readk 
nefs to join Mithridates, and execute his cruel orders. He added, you 
have been in part punifhed for thefe crimes by the king of Pontus him- 
fclf, who exhaufteu you by rapine and (laughter, deprived you of your 
lands, cancelled the debts due to you, fet your (laves at liberty, placed 
tyrants in fome towns, and gave all fort of encouragement, both by fea 
and land, to pirates and robbers (from whence you may know, by expe¬ 
rience, what *patrons you chofe to yourfelves, in the room of thofe you 
renounced) and the authors of thefe mifehiefs have bjf'Sfrih part punilhed 
by us. Nevertheless, a public punifhment mutt oe inflated for your 
demerits. But far be it from Roman clemency to command impious 
murders, unmerited confiscations, and to deprive matters of their (laves ; 
barbarous pra&ices, of which my mind abhors the very thought. Regard 
(hall be had to the Grtdan name, the glory of AJia; and our ancient 
friendttiip. I (hall therefore (and may the Gods profper it) only fine 

1 yoy 
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you Ln a fum to the value of five years tribute, which I now order to be v.r. 6«>. 
paid? over and above the expences I have been at in this war, and the ' 
uftfal taxes due from the province. I (hall iettle in juft proportions what 367 coni: 

each city is to advance, and fix a time for payment. All who difobey I- 

lhall look upon as enemies. 

After this moft gracious fpeech, he fent parties of foldiers into all 
the towns to‘collect the feveral funis required. The people were obliged 
to borrow money at high intereft, and to nlortgage their theatres, their 
gymnaftums, the fortifications of their towrl, their walls, and whatever p| ut . ; n 
belonged to the public. Accorcfing*to Phttanh, the public fine, itnpofed Sylla. 
upon Ajia, amounted*to twenty thoufand talents. Befides this, Sylla gave 38750001. 
up the people to the infolence and scovetoufnefs of his foldiers, obliging Arbuth - 
their hofts to pay to each of them fixteen •drachmas a day, and to enter- 10s. 4 d. 
tainftherq and as nlany of their frignds as they fhould pleafe to invite. Id - 
Every ‘centurion had fifty drachmas a day allowed him, and two fuits of 
apparel \ \ t J 

Nor did the Proconful defend the Aftatics from the pirates, to whom App. Mi. 
Mithridates had given fuch encouragement, that they not onty infefted the 
feas, but were becom£ t terrible to the towns. Sylla quietly fuffered them, p- 213 ' 
while he was in in Ajia, to take JaJJics, Samos , Clazomen #, Samothrace, and 
to plunder the temple in the iaft-mentioned place of ornaments to the value 
of a thoufand talents. At length he prepared for his Italian expedition ; 193,7501. 
and leaving Mursna in Ajia , at the head of tljat army, which Fimbria had Arbudl - 
lately commanded, he fet fail from Etihefus , and, the third day, arrived 
at Athens , where he was initiated in the Eleuftnian myfteries. 

At Rome , Cinna and Carlo had continued themfelves in the Confulfhip Y.R. 669. 
for the new year, and the former had married his daughter to the famous Bcf g clu - 
Julius Cttfar. On the news of the approaoh*of Sylla with a victorious 3 6sco n r. 

army, a great fleet, and an immenfe treafure, the Confuls levied foldiers --— 

all over Italy to a prodigious number, fitted out flips, amEcolle&ed 
money and provifions foi* the impending war. The Proconful, not c. i. 
daunted at thefe preparations, wrote a letter to the Senate, wherein he A fjj'- 
reckoned up all his exploits, from the time of his Quaiftorfhip to that of 1. i. p. 39 <j. 
his Confulfliip, agaiijft the Numidians , the Cfmbri, and the Italians exag¬ 
gerated his victories over Mithridates , and boafted of the number of nations 
he had reduced to the obedience of Rome : But he gloried in nothing fo Ap P . foil, 
much, as th%»^scamp' had been a fan&uary for the Roman Citizens, P* 397- 
whom the cruelty oS Cinna had driven into banifhmgit. He added, that, 
for a reward of thefe fervices to the ftate, his enemies had prevailed to 
have him declared an, exile, his houfe demolifhed, his friends murdered, 

* According to SalLJl, Sylla , to gain the taught them to admire ftatues and piflures, 
affedtions of his foldiers, firft introduced de- ancf to rifle private houfes, plunder temples, 
bauchery and drinking among them, and &c. Bell. Cat?. c. xi. 


and 
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and his wife and children forced to fly from Rome to fave their lives: but 
that he would foon return, and take vengeance, both on his privat^ene- 
mies, and thofe of the public. The reft of the Citizeqp, the new a£ \&sjl 
as the old, he promifed not to hurt. The Senate, terrified at this letter, 
immediately difpatched commiftioners, with an earneft requeft to him to be 
reconciled to his adverfaries, offering him the fecurity or the public faith 
for the performance of whatever he ftxould de?nand. At the fanje time, 
they forbad the Confuls to make any more levies till an anfwer could be ob¬ 
tained from him. Cinna prAnifed. to obey j but, no fooner were the com- 
mifiioners fet out for Rome , tfaiithe Qmitls made a progrefs through Italy , 
enlifted fcltiiere, and forming different armies to oppofe their enemy. Their 
defign was, that the feat of the war. fhould be abroad and, with this 
view, they ordered forces to b« tranfported into Dalmatia. Tire firft de¬ 
tachment had a fafe paffage, but the next, meeting with a ftorm, returned 
home, and difperled themfelves, giving out every where, that they would 
not fight agaiielt their countrymen* The reft of the army, encouraged by 
this example,' refufed to embark for Dalmatia. Whereupon Cinna affem- 
bled them, and by menaces would have compelled them to obey, but 
they mutinied, and flew him \ t 

Carbo , by the death of his collegue, remained foie mafter of the admi- 
niftration, found various pretences to put off the election of a new Conful 
to the next year. In the mean time, the commifftoners who had been fent 
to Sylla returned with an anlwer to this effedt (according to Appian) that 
he would never have any fnendfliip with the a&ors of fufh crimes ; that 
if the Roman People had-an inclination-to pardon them, he would not op¬ 
pofe it; but that thole would be in the fafeft condition, who took refuge 
with him, as he had an army fo much at his devotion b . By which [lalt] 
words, fays Appian , it wa>J plain, he defigncd to retain his command, and 
to poffefs himielf of the government *. 

Carbo » to keep the Italians fteady to his caufe, would have obliged all 
the towns and colonies of Italy to give hoftages for their fidelity. But the 
Senate hindered the execution of this projeft. However, by the intereft 
of his party, lie got a Law palled, for diftributing the freedmen among 
all the five and thirty tribes ,? and obtained a decree of the Senate, ordain¬ 
ing that all armies every where fhould be dilbanded. ‘ 


* Plutartb fayf, the mutiny was occaiioned 
by a fufpicion, that Cinna had murdered 
Pornpey (afterwards furnamed the Great;) that 
Cimta, in his flight, was overtaken by a Cen¬ 
turion ; that when this man was going to run 
him through, he fell on his knees, and offered 
him, if he would fpare his life, a feal ring, 
which was of great value. I do hot come, 
faid the officer, to feal a co^traft, but to pu- 
niih a wicked, and a cruel tyrant j and, at 

I 


thefe words, plunged*Ws fwoid in the Con- 
ful’s body. Plut.iniKmp. 

b _ The Epitorhe of Livy, 1. Ixxxiv. (with 
which Veil. Pat. feems to agree) tells us, that 
Sylla offered to fubmit to the authority of the 
Senate, on condition, that all who had been 
banilhed by the Marian faftion, and had fled 
to him, fhould be rq'lored : and that Carbo, 
and his party, hindered thefe terms from be¬ 
ing accepted. 

Sylla 
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Syfi paid no regard to this decree. Leaving Athens, he marched y.r.«« 9 . 
to Dpracbium, in order to embark there on board a fleet of twelve hun- 
dredfhip, (1600, according to Appian.) Before he fet fail, he began, it App.de. 
is faid, to fear left his troops fhould, on their arrival in Italy, ailband B =“- Civ. 
themfelves, and return to their refpeftive homes. But they foon freed p^f'^ 98 ' 
him frorn his- apprehenfions j for, of their own accord, they took a new Sytia. 1 * 
oath of §uelity to turn > nay, thinking that Jie wanted money, they made 
a contribution among themfelves, and offered ft to him: but he declined 
their present. 

It was in the Confullhip of I*. ConneAtis Scipio and C. Junius v R.6-,. 
Norbantts , that Sylla landed at Brundujium, with an army off five Roman JJrf g C (ir - 
legions, and fix thoufand horfe, befide the Macedonian and Peloponneftan 369 Con<. 
auxiliaries, in all 60,000 men'*. By Syllets account, as given by Plu- r —•— 
tqrchf the Marian faction had on foo^450'cohorts of good troops^com- eit pp ‘ or ‘ 
nianded«by fifteen Generals. Appian fays, their forces, at this time, 
amounted to 200 cohorts of 500 men each, but that aft<ipvards they App. p. 
were increafed. He adds, that the People favoured the Confuls much +00 ‘ 
more than Sylla , becaufe he feemed the aggreffor, invading Jus country 
in a hoftile manner j whereas the Confuls, though they had in reality only 
their own intereft at he*art, yet pretended a view to the public good. 

Befides, the People, confcious of being themfelves equally tranfgreffors,. 
took up arms out of fear, knowing, that Sylla would, not be fatisfied 
with chaftifing them, but was meditating ravages, (laughter, and deftruc- 
tion. Thus far 4 ppian. But if we may believe Veil. Paterculus , all the 
beft men flocked to Sylla's army. Among thefe, it feems, was Cethe- 
%us, who had been a great enemy to the Proconful, Mid had by him App. P . 
been drived out of Rome, when Cinna was expelled. Verres alfo, fo 395, 
well known by Cicero's pleadings againft him, quftted Carbo, to whom he Cic. in 
had been Quaeftor in Gaul the 1 aft year, carried off the public money with 
him, and took refuge with Sylla, that he might not be obliged to pafs ’ ’ ^ 

his accounts. The Proconful, fays Cicero, would not truft him as a 
friend, but removed him from the army, and placed him at Beneventum, 
where he could do no hurt, being narrowly watched by perfons fteady to 
the caufe: yet Sylla, afterwards, rewarded him,* as a traitor, liberally with 
the eftates of fome of the inhabitants of that town, whom he profcribed. 

Metellus Pius, CraJJus, and Pompey (the fon of Pompyius Strabo 
formerly mentioju^L) likewife repaired to Sylla's camp. Metellus, 
fince his flight rronr^Msw, when Marius and Cinna. entered the city, jliv. i P it. 
had endeavoured to kindle a war in Africa , but had been driven from 1. lxxxiv. 
thence .by Fabius, Praetor of that province. Crajfus, on the death of P1 r ^j. 111 
Cinna, had raifed ‘fome forces in Spain, tranlported them into Africa, 

* Fell. Pat. (I. ii. c. zf.) fa yt, that Sylla’& • Fell. Pat. {loc. dt.) tells us, that the 
army amounted to no more than 30,000 Marian army cooliftfdof above 200,000 men. 
men. 
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and joined Met elks: but, loon quarrelling with him, he left that (coun¬ 
try, and went to Sylla. Potfipey (afterwards furnamed the Great^ was, 
at this time, about twenty-three years of age. Having, by his credit Jn 
the country of Picenum, raifed three legions, he led them to Sylla , and, 
in his march, defeated Brutus, one <of the chiefs of the Marian faftion, 
who .oppofed his paffage. On his arrival, Sylla rofe up to receive'him 
(tt civility which he paid to npne of the other Generals,) and fainted him 
by the title of Imperator. t 

Sylla, advancing into tfce country, fought.a battle with the Conful 
Norb anus, at Canu/tum , \%nquiihed him, and flew feven thoufand of 
his men *. The Proconful loft only feventy foldiers on this occafion, op 
as feme fay, an hundred and twenty-four •, and, if we believe Plutarch, 
he obtained this victory merely by the courage of his troops, for he led 
them to the attack without forming them into any order. f Novbams 
Ihut himfelf up in Capua •, and the other Conful, L. Scipio, 'marched 
to oppofe fhe enemy. As he was more folicitous to bring about a 
peace than to carry on the war, Sylla, who knew his difpofition, fent 
him lome .overtures, which he very willingly liftened to: but the Pro¬ 
conful found various pretences to put off the cfcnclufion of the affair. 
During this negociation, his foldiers, long pra&ifed in wiles and cunning, 
undergo artful a matter, corrupted many in Scipio'% army by bribes, 
protriifes and flattery. At length, all the Conful’s troops deferted him, 
and Went over in a body to Sylla \ Scipio was taken prifoner in his 
tent, together with his fon •, but the Proconful, after having in vain endea¬ 
voured to engage them into his party, fet them both at liberty : fo diffe¬ 
rent, fays Velleius, was Sylla, when carrying on'the war, from the fame 
Sylla, when he had finifhed it. On the news of this defertion, Nor- 
bams is reported to hive faid, that, in Sylla, he had to fight againft a 
Lion and a Fox } but that the Fox was the moft dangerous enemy. To 
him Ukewife the Proconful fent deputies to treat of peace * but Norbanus, 
dreading the fate of his collegue, would not fo much as return an anfwer. 
Hereupon, Sylla decamped, and drew nearer to Rome, ravaging the 
country in his march. Norbanus dire&ed his courfe to the fame, city. 

According to Plutarch, Sylla advanced Sertorius, who had been fent by Scipio to con. 
to BkBtt P empty, and alighted from his horfe, fait with’JVer&ww about the articles of peace, 
asfeOnaaheckmeup to him. fcized upon Sutfar in his way: that, Sylla 

Yin the Epitome of Livy, we are told, looking upon this^qKs an infraftion of the 


truce, Sdfh, ^Tther confcious of the fa&, or 
not knowing what anfwer to. make, reftored 


that, before tJ* battle* Sylla fent deputies to 
"Ntritnui to treat of jxice; and that the lat- „ —- -- -- , . - . 

t«r offered violence to them. Appitm lays, to the Proconful the hoftages he had m 
that Sylla fent deputise to Ntriamt fome time the beginning of tfce treaty; and th 
after the battle. Both Atones can hardly be 
tree. . , 

. * Appitm reports, flup, wring the trace, 


tven in 

_^.'ginning of tjjfc treaty; and that t»>c 

Conful’s army, offended bom at the taking of 
Suttfa, and the resuming of the hoffages, de¬ 
ferted to Sylla. 


but 
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but by a different route. Carbo, thelaft year’s Conful, entered it before v.r « 7 o. 
eithej- of them, and obtained of the Senate and People a decree, deck- B#f ’ g ^ hr ‘ 
ring Metellus, and all the Senators who had joined Sylla, enemies to the j« 9 (W, 
State. —■; 

About this time, the temple of Jupiter Capitolinus was burnt down in 
die night. Some faid, it was fet on fire by Carbo' s order: fome fuf- 
pefting the Conful •, other* Sylla. This laft, in his Memoirs, wrote, that ph«. i n 
a flare fiad told him, that if he did not haften to Rome, the Capitol would s y' la - 
be burnt, and had named the day when it flijuld happen, which wai the 
forth of July. t 

The reft of the fummer was fpeift by both parties in recruiting their 
armies. Multitudes flocked daily to the Conluls, from all parts of Italy 
and Cifaipine Gaul. Sylla , on the* other hand, difperfed emiffaries yp 
and/lown the country, to bring over people to his intereft by bribes, pro- 
fnifes, ^rtd threats * and, that the Italians might have no reafon to fear 
him, he entered into a league with them, promifing continue to Ur. Epit. 
them their Tight of Roman citizenfhip. Sertorius, feeing the incapa- £,„****'• 
city of the leaders of tjie Marian faction, and lofing all hope of preferring sertor!” 
Italy , after the deferpon of Scipio' s army, had paffed into •Spain •, there 
to affemble troops, and maintain the war againft Sylla and his ad* 
herents. 

At the next ele&ion of Confuls, Cn. Papirius Carbo , for the third y.r.« 7 i. 
time, .and C. Marius , the 1 fon of the great Marius * were appointed to that Bef ' gj chr ' 
office. ^ . 370 Coni'. 

Marius , at tbe head of eighty-five, cohorts, fought an obftinats# battle p .— 

with Sylla, at Sacriportus , not far from P'ratneftet but five cohorts of syi'u." 
foot, and two troops of horfe, in the heat of the aftion, going over to App. d« 
the Proconful, the Marians were routed with great ftaughter. Sylla'% 

Memoirs* fo often mentioned, fay, that he killed 20,000 of the enemy, p ‘ 
and took 8000 prifoners, with the lofs of only twenty-three of his own 
men k . Of the prifoners, $11 that were Samnites he ordered to be flain, 

as 


* Appian calls this Marius, the nephew of 
the other Marius. Floras ^b. iii. c. 21.) fays, 
he was the brother of Marius, mean ing Mar¬ 
cus, or, according to Pliny, ( 1 . xxxiv. c. 6.) 
Caius Marius GratiAiAkut, whom Catiline , by 
Sylla'0 order, mufdereS*at the tomb of Catu- 
lus j and whofe father (fayi Cicero in Brut. c. 
45.) was M. Gratidius, the fitter of whom was 
C/VrraU-grandmother. Cic. do Leg. 1 . iii. C. 

“16. Figbius (vol. HI. p. 491, and 252.) 
thinks, mat both Marcus. and Caius were not 
adopted fons of the great Marius, a thing the 
. very probable. That M. Marius Gratidtanus, 
the fon of M. Gratidius, was adopted by fome 


Marius eg other, feems plain from his name: 
but the Capitoline Tames, the Epitome of 
Livy, Pliny ( 1 . xxxiii. C. I.) VaUfitp Patercu¬ 
lus, Dio CaJJius, Plutarch, Audi. de Fir, Ulujl . 
and Eutropius, call the Cdnfui of this year, 
C, Marius, the ion of Marius, without men¬ 
tioning Vdoption. • The Conful, according to 
the Epitome of Livy, was at .this time out 
twenty years of age ; the author do Fir, II- ‘ 
luft. lays twenty-five j Fell. Pat. twenty-fix; 1 
and Appian twenty-feven. 

k If we believe Plutarch, a dream, which • 
Sylla had, mad^ him very eager to fight this 
battle; but his men were fo fatigued with 
X 2 endeavouring 
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Btf^chr*' as P^ r P etua ^ enemies to thcRmans. Marius efcapcd with the renjkim 
' gl ‘ of his army to Pranejte, which Syllafo on after blocked up. | 

370 Conf. Abouf the fame time Metellus defeated another army of the Marians , 
* ” the victory being fecilitated by the defertion of fome of their cohorts du¬ 

ring the battle. Young Marius, feeing his affairs defperate, and being eager 
to revenge himfelf upon his enemies, fent orders to Brutus Damaftppus, the 
Praetor of Rome, to affemble the Senate upon/ome pretence, and put ta 
App. p. death L. Domitius, P. Antijtiuf(Pompey’s father-in-law J Mucius Scavola, 
Cic. Ep. f^e Pontifcx Maximus, and 17 . Carlo , a relation of the Conful, and, accord- 
Fam. i. ix, ing to Qtcero, the only gootjman of the. family.' This cruel 15 order was 
Ep. *». punctually executed, and, according t 5 the cuftom then eftablifhed at Rome, 
the bodies of the flain were thrown into the river. 

Sylla, propofing to march tp Rome, left the blockade of Pranejle to 
the care of Lucretius Ofella, an obfeure man: for the Proconful, if we may 
Dio Caff, credit Dio CaJ/ius, being now almoft <iire of the victory, began to negledf 
Nobles, who had hitherto done him lingular fervice, and to put his 
5 * chief confidence in men of low birth and no virtue, as knowing, that thefe 
would be ready inftruments of his wicked purpofes, and that they would 
not arrogate to themfelves the glory of any exploit by him performed. 
App. p. On his approach towards the Capitol, thofe of the Ovarian fa&ion fled from 

4 ° 4- it. The inhabitants, famifhed with hunger, immediately opened their gates 

to hinv and he, as foon as he was mailer of the city, confilcated the effects 
of Martufs followers. Then, affembling die People, he told them, that 
the wickednefs of his enemies had forced him upon thofe meafures, and 
eXhtfted the citizens to take courage, for that, in a fhort tffne, they would 
fee an end of their miferies, and the commonwealth fettled upon a good 
footing. Having ordered all matters in the city, according to the prefent 
ratm, p. exigence, and fell a guard &erc, he marched to Chfium, where he fought 
4 ° 5 ' a battle with the Conful Carlo: it laited the Whole day, and night put 

an end' to it before victory had declared on either fide J . After this. Carlo 
having lent eight legions under the command of Marcias to relieve Pr<e- 
utfit, Potnpey laid an ambufeade for thofe troops, and with great daughter 
forced them to retire to an eminence, where he furrounded them: and, 
though Marcias brought them off in the night, yet, they thinking they 

eadeavoMpg to' favour the junftion of a part a tree, that he did not hear the noife of the 
of their forces with the main army, that they battle, and could fcarce be waked by the 
lay down upon r the ground to red themfelves; flight of his troops. V* 
and Sjtla was prev ail ed^ upon not t to offer * The Epitonw t mzivy ( 1 . lxxxvi.) 
battle. But Marius marching up fiddly to places this orde/before the battle of Pr*- 
the entrenchments, Sjtla 's foldiers, in a paf- wfle, and adds, that the Praetor murdered ail 
ion, Tallied out upon their enemies, and rout- the Nobles that were-in Rome. . ■ 

•d them at the firft Ihock. PttofttUst, and 1 The Epitome of Livy, 1 . Ixxxviii. give, 
fome other authors, wrote, that Marius, ex- the viflory to SjUa. 
haufled with fatigue, fell to faff aileep under 


bad 
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had [been defeated through his Jfauk greater part of them difbanded V.R.'fr«. 
therrielves, r fo that he returned tp QtrSo wah only (even cohorts. ——— 

* Aoout the fame time, this'Cojnfuk in conjun&ion with Norb anus, at- App. p. 
tack Mete!{us’$ camp at Faventia, in the evening, but without fuccei's. +°? 

Ten thousand of theif men . were killed, 6000 furrendered themfelves to 
the enemy* f and thp were, difperfed in fuch a manner, that only a 
thoufand men jretired, with their commanders, to Arretium. On the ncjvs 
of this Klefeat, a legion of, Lttcanians, uiyler Albinovanus , deferted their 
leader, and,went over to Meiellus. Albinovatous returned to his General 
Norbanfii at Arretium, but it was only, the mefe infamoufly, to betray him. 

For, foot),after, being bribed by 'Sylla, he invited to an entertainment Nor- 
bamf,' r \\\s, lieutenants Apuftius and Fimbria (brother of that Fimbria who 
had killed himfelf in Aft a,) and all die chiefs of the Marian party then in 
the town, and caufed every one of them to»be murdered, except Norbanus , 
whcfdid .not come to the entertainment. The affaffin made his efcape to 
Syllai &> whom Ariminum, about this time, revolted, and fome Marian ar¬ 


mies, in that neighbourhood, deferted. After fo many misfortunes, Nor¬ 
banus, apprehending that none of his people would be fteady to him, em¬ 
barked on board a fmall veffel, and failed to Rhodes. Sylla fent to demand 
him, and, while the Rhodians were deliberating, whether they (hould give 
him up, he killed himlelf in the middle of the Forum. 

Carbo, notwith (landing thele difafters, made feveral attempts to relieve 
Pranefle , but without fuccefs. A detachment of his army was routed at 
Placentia, by Lucullus, one of Sylla ’s lieutenants; and all Cifalpine Gaul 
fubmitted to Mstel{us. Hereupon, Carbo, though he had 30,000 men at 
Clujium, two legions under Famqfippus, and two more, commanded by Mar- idem, p. 
tius and Carinas, befides -a powerful army of Samnites and Lucanians, yet 407 • 
abandoned Italy, and paffed into Africa. After his departure, his troops 
at Clu/ium were entirely defeated by Pompey, act>20,ooo of them cut off. 

Some time before this, Pontius ‘Telefmus, a Samnite, and M. Lamponius, pint. fa 
a Lucanian , had levied 40,000 men in thofe countries, and attempted to 
raife the blockade of Pranefle. According to Appian, they were now l iii.c.*?. 
joined by Damafippus, Marcius, and Carinas , with the troops under their App. fac. 
command”. But, fearing to be hemmed in between the armies of Sylla c<t - 
and Pompey, who weje advancing, with great*expedition, to attack them 
in front, and rear, telefmus, an able general, and a brave man, dif- 
appointed their purpofe -, he decamped in the night, and marched diredtly 
to Rome. On^H^arrival there, the terror was no lefs than when Hanni¬ 
bal appeared befoit* the gates. Yet the ,Roman youth marched out 
boldly, and attacked die enemy, but were repulfed with lofs. In the 
n) eaa*wme. a body of horfe, detached by Sylla, came opportunely to 


» Veil Pat. and Plutarch make no mention of the Samirn being joined by any Ptman. 
troops. 
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y, R. 671. the affiftance of the citizens, and the General himfelf, with all his ainy, 
approached foon after. His troops were fatigued with their march, wpich 
Conf. fome of his officers obferving, and confidering, that they were to fight with 
- Sammies and Lucanians , endeavoured to perfuade him* to defer the en¬ 
gagement. He, neverthelefs, ordered the trumpets to found a charge. 
On the other hand, Pontius Teleftms , an implacable enemy of the Roman 
name, walking through the ranks of his army, cried out, “ The laft day of 
“ Rome is come. The city meft be razed to the ground. WolVes-will 
“ never be wanting to prey! upon the liberties of Itafy, till the wood in 
“ which they Ihelter themfelves is cut down. 5 ” The day was for fpent 
before the battle began, wnicfi, it tfould feem, lafted the whole night* 
with great obftinacy on both fides. Sylla's left wing, in which he com¬ 
manded in perfon againft Tektfnus, was entirely routed •, and he himfelf 
was in imminent danger of being killed by two men, who, at the fame in¬ 
fant, threw their darts at him: he efcaped by his gloom’s opportunely 
ftriking his hqrfe. It is faid, that when he faw his men give ground, he 
took out of his bofom a little image of Apollo , which he had ftolen from 
the temple of Delphi, and had ever fince carried about him when engaged 
in war. Killing it with great devotion, he expoftubted with the God for 
having brought him to perilh diffionourably with Jus countrymen, at the 
gates of his native city, after having raifed him, by many victories, to fuch 
a height of glory and greatnefs. Then throwing himlelf among his 
troops, he endeavoured, by intreaties and threats, to make them face the 
enemy. All was to no pulpofe. They were routed with great (laugh¬ 
ter* and, in their flight 0 to the camp* .hurried him along with them. 
There, when it was very late in the night, meflengers came to him from 
Craffus (who had commanded the right wing,) with the good news, that he 
had defeated the left wing of the enemy, and purfued them to Antemna , 
where he kept them blocked up. 

Moft of the Samnites and Lucanians fell that night in battle, and, 
among the reft, Pontius Telejinus , who was found the next day with a 
Countenance, fays Velleius , which more refembled that of a conqueror, than 
of a dead man. 

As foon as it was light, Sylla marched to join the forces at Antemna . 
Three thoufand of the enemy fent deputies to him, alking pardon, and 
offering to (ubmit. He anfwered, that he would fpare their lives* if they 
would do fome fignal mifchief to the reft of his enemies. Whereupon, 

• According to JfSian, they fled to Rome Sylla came lalt before the city, we mutt fup- 
with the Samnittt at their heels, and the Ro- pofe, that the enemy was between hand him, 
mans, fearing left the enemy fttould enter the and, confequendy, that his troops '■ould not 
town, let fall the Portcullus; ("0 that Sylla' s fly thither. By the fame author’s acc'otu..,' 
men, urged by fear and neCeSty, returned to the lofs on both {ides amounted to 50,000 
the fight, arid obtained the victory. But fince men, and 8000 were taken prifoners. 
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tholp wretches turned their fwords againft riieir companions, killed a great y.r.<s 7 ,. 

number of them, and then furrendered themfelves to the Proconiul -- 

The enemy b$ing entirely diiperied, Sylla fent the heads of Pontius A PP . P . 
‘felefmus, Marcius, and Carinas, (the two laft having been taken in their +o8 - 
flight) to Lucretius Ofella , at Pratnefte, with orders to have them carried 
round the walls of the town. On the news of Sylla' s viftory, and of 
the. flight of Norbanus arid Carbo, and of the conqueror’s being made* in 
Rome, the inhabitants ot Pr*nejle , in dei^air.of relief, opened their gates 
to Lucretius. Marius, iji attempting to m,ike his efcape through foine 
fubterraneous paflages, was Haiti l^y thofe v^ho guarded him. Spme fay, 
he fell by his own hand: others, that he and the younger brother of 
Pontius ftelefwus fought together,, and that Velefmus being killed, and Liv. E P ;t. 
Marius wounded, the latter cauled his f^ve to diljpatch him. Lucretius Px ' txv ' , ‘- 
•fenf his Jiead to tha Proconful, who, on feeing it, is reported to have faid, +0 PP ' P ” 
that the young man ought to hasfe learned to ufe the oar, before he at¬ 
tempted to manage the helm. Yet Velleius thinks, that Sylla had a high 
opinion of Marius's talents, becaule, upon Jus death, he immediately 
aflumed the name of* Felix, or the Fortunate, a name which,. in the opi¬ 
nion of the fame author, he would have been molt juitly entitled to, had 
his life ended with hi? victories. Plutan b feems to doubt, whether Sylla' s 
profperity and power did really change his difpofition, or only difeover 
his natural wickednefs. It is, however, agreed, that no man ever made pim. in 
a more cruel ufe of victory. The Romans loon had an inilance of the s > lin - 
coolnefs with which he could perpetrate murders. 1 he 3000 men, for¬ 
merly mentioned, who, after •mafiacting many of their companions, had p; ut. loc. 
furrendered themfelves to him upon prorpife of their lives, he caufed to c £ v K it 
be Ihut up in a public place, together with feme other prifoners, (the 1 lxxxvnl. 
whole number amounting to 6 or 8000) on # p«etence of enlifting them in f I °^ i ; 
the Legions. He then aifembled the Senate in the Temple of Bellona, 657. 11 ‘ p ’ 
which was hard by •, and while he was making a fpeech. to the £onfcript 
Fathers, his foldiers, according to their inftruttions, began to maflacre 
the wretches he had ihut up. Their cries and lamentations greatly terrified 
the Senators. Sylla, without altering his countenance, laid to them “ Mind 
** what I am faying, Confcript Fathers •, ’tis nothing but a few feditious Senec. de 
“ men whom I have ordered to be punifhed.” Clement. 

After this, he filled Rome with (laughter, fparing none of die adverfe piuci,,”’ 
party •, nay, bi*$iends, without regard to party, murdered,* with his conni- Sylla. 
vance, their own pHxate enemies; and all werejych, whole birth or fortunes 
they envied.. In the general confternation cauled Sy tltele murders, on>r. j. v. 

yim had the courage to fay to the ProconfyJ, “ With whom do we c - ll - 
“ propofe to live, if, in war, we kill all who are in arms, and, in peace, 

“ all who are unarmed ?” and C. Metellus aiked him in the Senate-houfe, pint, in 
“ What end there was to be to thefe calamities ?” He added, “ We do not s y ,u - 
“ peution you to fpare fuch as you have deternfmed to deftroy, but to 
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^ quiet the apprehenfions of thofe whom you intend to fav^.” jjlla 
anfwcred, “ That he was not yet certain, whom he fhould leave alive.” 
Then Metellus (or, according toothers, one Anfiditts) defired him to let 
them know, who they were 1 whom he had determined to punifh. Sylla 
promiftd he would, and, on the'morrow, caufed to be fixed up in a public 
pl%ce an edift with a lift of the nartits of eighty * perfons, whom he doomed 
to death. This method of cond|mnation was called Proscription^ a me¬ 
thod of which Sylla was the inventor. By the edift, it was made capital 
to entertain or fave any of t|e profcribed. A reward of two talents waff 
offered for each head even 9 fl%ve eiftitled to it for killing his mafter, 
and a fon for •murdering his father. The eftates and effetts of the con¬ 
demned were confifcated, and their shildren and grandchildren declared 
incapable of holding any office# in the ftate. Sylla, fays Sallufi* was die 
firft among men, who appointed punifhment for people yet unborn, vmd 
prepared injuries for thofe whofe life was yet uncertain. 

The day after the firft Profcription, Sylla publifhed a new lift of 220 
Perils whom he condemned, and the next day a like number. In an 
affembly of the People, he told them he had profcribed all he could 
think of, an& that thofe whom he had now forgott, he would profcribe 
hereafter; and concluded with faying, that if the People were obedient 
to him, he would change their condition for the better; but as to his 
enemies, he would fpare none of them. After this fpeech, he profcribed, 
according to Appian , forty Senators and 1600 Knights. The whole num¬ 
ber of the Profcribed amounted, according to Val. Max. to^oo; he adds, 
that Sylla , as if he gloried in his dhielty,* caufed their names to be en¬ 
tered in the public regifters; but, probably, this was done, that it might 
be known, in future times, whofe defendants ftood excluded from offices. 
Whatever was the number of the profcribed, that of the (lain feems much 
to have Exceeded Valerius*% account. And (if we may believe Dio Cajfius) 
when Mitbridates ordered all the Italians in Afia to be murdered, there 


Dio<i. sic. did not perifh near fo many of that nation, not by fuch cruel deaths, as in 
‘‘P- 6 v g aIer ' confequence of Sylla'% edicts. Nor did the tyrant confine his cruelty to 
p 5 ' Rome. His affaifins roamed over all Italy, every where fearching out the 
App. loc. favourers of the Marian faftion. It was a crime, not^ only to have'borne 
«t. arms againft Sylla, but to have given even the leaft affiftance to his ene¬ 
mies, to have been in friendlhip with them, to have lent them money, nay, 
to have travelled in company with any of them. The weight of the ftorm 
fell chiefly upon the jich, mcye people being murdered for their eftates, 
than on account of party, or private revenge. Nor did Sylla ceale his 
Profcriptions, till he had enriched all his friends and followers. He became 


* According to Orofiut, this firft Profcrip- Ni irbanus, Carbt, and Scipio, were among th# 
tion was before the furrendry of Prttntftt, profcribed. 5 

or the death of Rtrbunut ; for Manus and 
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the pjpteftor of all villains. Among thefe were Oppiancius and Catiline. Y.r.« 7*- 
The tormer, a Roman knight of Larinum in Apulia, having privately caufed Bcf ' gl Cnr ' 
his wife’s brother to be alfaffinated, that his own fon might inherit the 370 c o»f. 

whole of his grandrfiother’s eftate, and being threatened with a profecu- ~- 

V tion by the relations of the deceafed, he firlt took refuge in the camp of clu'clt. 0 
Metellus ; and when afterwards he had procured acommiffion from Sylla, v'u. U vui. 
he returned to Larinum with a party of foldiers, and under cover of the 
profcriptlon murdered all who had threatendU to bring him to trial. Cati¬ 
line had formerly murdered his own brother, aryl now obtained of the Pro- 
conful, {hat his brother’s name ffiould be inferted among the profefibed, 
as if he had been ftill living. In return for trtis favour, Catiline under- Afcon. m 
took the punilhment of M. Marius Gratidianus , a man who had been twice ( r i ‘ >K j c in ' 1 ' 
Praitor, and fo great a favourite with the f^oman People, for his having offic. l.m. 
'promulgated a Law againft the adulteration of the coin, that they ere&ed r - ,-°- 
ft&tues to him in all quarters of the Cky, and offered incenle before them. Pi '”x xui _ 
Catiline caufed Gratidianus to be whipped through the town, tjien dragged c. y . 
to the tomb of Lutatius Catulus, where his legs and arms *were broJce, 
his eyes put out, and his hands and ears cut off i and when he had been s'enec. a.* 
tortured in every member, Catiline himfelf cutoff his head, while he was ,ra - >• 
yet alive, and, having carried it to Sylla in the Forum, went and wafhed Floi.'l in. 
his bloody hands in the luftral water, that was at the door of Apollo's tern- c. n. 
pie. M. PUtorius, a Senator, was put to death for fainting away at the 111 
execution of Gratidianus. cic.<iePa. 


In the great danger of the proferibed was Q. Julius Cafar. His aunt 
had been married to the elder Marius,, and he himfelf was fon-in-law to i‘ x . c \’ 
Cinna. All Sylla s authority could not prevail with him to divorce his wife ; § «. 
he was therefore degraded from the office ot* Flamen Dialis, deprived of , Vl , 1 1 1- f p ‘^ 
his patrimony, and forced to abfeond to fave his l|fe. At length, die veftal Sueton m 
virgins, and feveral of the chief men of Romf, earneflly intreating, that J u1, c - *• 
he might be fpared, Sylla anfwered, “ You have prevailed •, but know 
“ that he, whom you fo eagerly wifh to fave, will one day prove the ruin 
“ of the party, which you and I have-been defending. You have no 
“ penetration, if, in that boy, you do not fee many Marius' s.” 

The tyrant not contented with proferibing particular perfons, extended App. 
his revenge to whole towns and nations. Spoletum, Interamna, Florentia, 

Sulmo, and Pranefte, were razed to the ground, moft of the inhabitants 2I . 
maffacred, and theit effedts fold. All the Samnites he put to death, or ba- 
nilhed Italy, alledging that, while they remained united, the Romans would st™b. 1. ( . 
never have peace ; fo that, in Strabo' s days, all their ttfwns were either in P-** 9 - 
ruins, or dwindled into villages. 

now fubmitted to the conqueror, except Nola and Volaterror ; 
but the Marian faction had ftill leaders in the provinces. Sertorius had 
alfembled an army in Spain ■, Perperna prepared to defend Sicily, and the 
Vol. III. Y Conlul 
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Y.R.671. Conful Carlo and Domitius (Cinna's fon-in-law) were in Africa. Pofapey, 
in virtue of a commiffion from Sylla, palled with an army into Sicily, 
whereupon Perperna abandoned the ifland. Soon after Carlo, who had left 
Africa to go into Sicily, flopped at Cojfura, and from thence lent M. Brutus 
to Ulybeetm, to learn whether Pornpey was there. Brutus's vefl'el being 
furrounded by l'ome of the enemy’s Ihips, he flew himfelf, that he might 
not fall into the enemy’s hands 3 and Pornpey, having difpatched fon\e velTels 
in purfuit of Carlo , took him prifoner, with all his attendants. Thcfe he 
caufed to be flain, without fullering them to come into his prefence, but 
the Conful to be brought chains before his Tribunal; and wKen from 
thence he had reproached him in a long and bitter invective, commanded 
him to be led to execution. [ Pornpey has been cenfured, with lome feve- 
rity, for his treatment of Car bp, a man who had been thrice C6nful, and 
had warmly patronized him, when all the effects of u his father, Powpeius 
vai. stralo, were, after his death, going* to be confilcated, for his h'aving em- 
*" bezzled the ^public money.] 

Both the Confuls being dead, and the time for the election of new Ma- 
giftrates approaching, Sylla left Rome, and went tojiis camp, from whence, 
by a mefiage to the Senate, he fignified his defire, ( that they would name 
an Inter-rex. The Fathers pitched upon Valcrius'Vlaccus, hoping that he 
would hold the Comma for an eleftion of Confuls: but Sylla wrote to Va¬ 
lerius , advifing him to propofe to the People the creating a Dictator, 
who Ihould hold that office, not for any fixed term , but till the affairs of 
Rome, Italy, and the whole empire , that were in great disorder through the 
late wars, fijould be entirely fettled. <■ At the bottom of the letter he added, 
that, with their approbation , fye would burden himjelf with the care of doing 
the Republic that fervice. 

Valerius , having convened the People, propofed and pafied a Law, which 
not only conftituted Sylla Dictator for an unlimited time*, but like, ife 
ratified every thing he had hitherto done, and gave him a full and uncon- 
troulable power b over the lives and fortunes of his Fellow-citizens: “ A 
“ Law (fays Cicero) the moft iniquitous that ever was made, and rite moft 
“ unlike a Law : ” and indeed it is harder to conceive how a Law, fo con¬ 
trary to the very efience of civil fociety, Ihould ever be propofed, than that 
it Ihould pafs, at this juncture, without oppofition. c 


$ 5 - 
A|>)>. de 
Bell. Civ. 
p. 411, 
412. 


Pint, in 
Sylla. 

Cic. 3. in 
Rul. c. 2. 


* There had been no Dictator in the 
Republic during the laft 120 years: and this 
is the firlt inftancc of. a Dictator created 
ty the Pkoplh, or for an indeterminate time: 
'i'hc People had once, indeed, in a time of 
great diftrefs, during the fecond Punic War, 
created a Pro-Dictator, but without gi¬ 
ving him the power of naming his General of 
the herfe. SeeVol. II. 


b Legem interrex, nofter tuht, ut DiSator 
quern <vcllct ei-vium, iifdiQd caufd, impune pojfet 
oecidere. I deJLeg. 3287. Omnium It gum ini- 
quijfntam dijfmullimanque legis efearbitror earn, 
quam Lucius Flaccus interrex de Sylla tulit, ut 
omnia quacunque Hit feciffet effent rmUnayn 
cater is in civitatihus, Tjrannii inflitutis. Leges 
emnet extinguantur atque tollantnr, hie Reip. 
7 'vrannum Lege eonfiituit. Cic. in Rul. iii. 2. 
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Roman Hiftory. 

EIGHTH BOOK. 


From the Year 671, when Sylla was createcj Perpetual 
Dictator, to the Commencement of the First 
Triumvirats formed in the end of 69^. 


CHAP I. 

The Laws aud InjHtutions of Sylla, when Dictator. Pompey 'sfucceffes 
in Africa : For which he obtains a Triumph* at his return to K jme. Sylla 
abdicates the Dictatorship in 674, and dies in 675. 

S YLLA, Living rewarded Valerius, the Inter-rex, with the office of 

General of the horfe, caane into the Forum, attended by four and twenty Appian. 
Lidors i in whofe Fafces , to the great terror of the City, appeared 
the axes, which were never feen in the Confular Fafces , within the walls of 
Rome. Befide thefe Lidors, he had for his guard, a numerous band of 
Ruffians, ever ready fo execute his commands ■, and that all this was not 
merely in lerrorem became quickly manifeft. 

To preferve fomewhat of the old form of the Commonwealth, it was pj ut . ; n 
the pleafure of the Didator, that Confuls , Praetors, and other Magiftrates, Sylla. 
fliould be eleded as ulual. Lucretius 0 fella, who had lately reduced Pr<e- 
nefte, pre fented himfelf a candidate for the Confullhip. The Dictator Appian. 
iwWnnim to ftand : Neverthelefs Ofella, having intereft with the People, 
and many friends among the Great, and having recently done the 
caufe of Sylla' s party fo confiderable a fervice, imagined he might lafely 

Y 2 difregard 
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difregard the prohibition. He perfifted therefore, to folicit the voters. 
The Dictator, from his Tribunal, obferving it, fent to him a centu¬ 
rion, who killed him upon the fpot. A tumult, an uproar a enfued} the 
a (Tallin was feized, and brought prifoner to the foot of the Tribunal ; Let 
him go , faid the Dictator, he has only obeyed my orders. After this, he 
caufed M. Tullius Decula, and Cn. Cornelius Dolabella, to be eledled Con- 
fuls. The government of Italy fell by lot to Becula, that of Macedonia to 
his collegue. 

After thefe ele&ions, towards the eru.} of Janizary, the Dictator made 
his Triumphal entry into Rope, on account of his conqueit in the Eaft. The 
Proceflion, which lafted two days, was adorned with the richeft fpoils of “ 
Afia : But neither the name of any Roman citizen vanquilhed by him, nor 
the reprefentation of any city by him taken, that belonged to the Romans , 
appeared there. The principal ornament of his Triumph was a longvrain 
of Senators and other eminent Citizens, who, having been protected by 
him from the.fury of Marius and Cinna, followed his chariot, calling him 
their Father and preferver, and proclaiming, that they owed to him their 
lives, and whatever elfe they enjoyed that was dear, to them. At the fame 
time, l'ome bf his foldiers, agreeably to the freedom.allowed on thefe occa- 
fions, called his DiAatorlhip a difguifed royalty ; intimating, that, though 
Ik declined the title, he was in effeft a Kino : Others, who were difpoied 
to call things by their true names, termed it a manifejt tyranny , that is, an 
ufurped defpotifm. 

The ceremony over, Sylla afcended the Roftra, anjj, in a ftudied 
fpeech, gave a pompous account of his exploits, afcribing all his fuccefs 
to Fortune, and defiring thpy would give him no other furname, but 
that of Fortunate, [Felix c 3] which, accordingly, was given him in 

the 


* Appian tells us, that, on this occafion, 
Sylla ipoke thus to the People. “ A coun- 
“ tryman, being bitten by vermin, cleared 
«• his Ihirt of them once or twice ; but when 
« he found himfelf again teized by them, he 
“ threw hit fhirt into the fire. .Make the 
•• application.” 

The fame author (p. 413.) fays, that 0 - 
fella was treated with this rigour, becaufe he 
"had the audaciofifnefs (in violation of a Law, 
which the Dilator had lately publilhed) to 
foe for the ConfuLfhip," though ht had not 
yet been eirher Prxtor or Quxftor, but was 
ftill in the order of Knights. But Vell. Pat. 
1 . ii. c. 27. tells, that O/ella was Prxtor 
when he left Garbo' s party, and went over to 
Sylla: and it is not probable, that Sylla’i In- 
fUtUtions were yet publilhfd. 


b Pliny ( 1 . xxxiii. c. i.) tells us, that on 
the firfl day were carried 15,000 pounds weight 
of gold [i. e. 960,0001. fieri.] and 115,000 
pounds weight of fiver [which is 371,354!. 
3s. 4d. fterling, which he had amafted in. 
the war againft Mithridates. And that on the 
fecond day were carried 13,000 pounds weight 
of gold [i. e. 832,0001. iterting] with 6000 
of fiver [i.e. 22,604!. 3 s. 4c!.] which had 
been faved when the 1 Capitol was burnt, and 
had been tranfported to P rant ft by the youn¬ 
ger Marius. • 

c Sylla, in writing to the Greeks in their 
language, ftiled himtelf Epaphroditj^, Beloved 
of Venus , in that manner tranflatingtHfcV, 
Felix, His trophies, that were ftiu extant it* 
Plutarch’ s time, borf this infeription, luci- 
US CORNELIUS SYLLA ETAPH ROD IT V S. 

And 
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the iiifcription upon the pedeftal of the gilt equeftrian ftatuc erected, at Y R «7*- 
this time, to his honour, by a decree of the Senate \ 

380 Coni, 

Though Sylla, by afluming the Dictatorship, for an indeterminate- 

time, brought the Romans , originally governed by Kings, to be again 
fubjeft (as Appian obferves b ) to regal domination •, yet from fomc of t!',e 
firft adb.of this new King, Tt would feem, # that he never meant to retain 
the lovereignty, longer than till he had fatiated his revenge, and could 
return, Secure of impunity, to th^ condition of a private Citizen. That 
he might be able to make a fafe rfitregt frotp public life, he laid the*foun¬ 
dation of an Ariftocracy in the Roman ftate, by fuch ordinances as, upon 
his abdication of the Dictatorship, would leave all authority and 
power in the hands of the Senate : taking elpecial care, at the fame 
tyne,^that the Senate lhould confift wholly of his own creatures. His 
Profcnptions had very much thinned the Aflembly, and had left in it (we Liv. Epit. 
may preiume) few or none, but fuch as he believed to be entirely at his ^ 1 * x *j*- 
devotion. To thefe he added 300 of the molt confidcrable'inen of the Ben civ. 
Equeftrian order; Butin making this addition, he complimented c the 4*1. 

People 


And when his wife Metella was delivered of 
twins, a boy and a girl, he gave to both the 
name of Happy, calling the boy Fauftus, the 
girl Faujta. Plut. in Sylla. 

' The Tnu/;pb w^s followed (if vve may 
believe Appian) by magnificent games ? for 
the celebration of which Greete was exhauftcd 
of all her beft performers in every kind of 
exercife; infomuch that, at thi Glymph games, 
there was no contention this year, bi t in the 
exercife of running rui'in b.J App. 

P- 4 * 2 ,; 

f Out v flit it) Puifealai 0aai^iiicrtt.—~ - 

- avOn loriifutlo J&3<riXii<l;. App. 

de Bell. Civ. 1 . i. p. 412. 

N. B. It appears from thefe words, that 
Appian did not think the government of Rome 
to have been in the time of,its Kin os fo de¬ 
mocratic as Dr. Middleton and Dr. Chap nan 
have rcprelented it. Ste Objervations, &c. 
p. 99. • 

e From Sylla’s remitting to the People the 
nomination of the 300 Kn-ght*, who were 
to have admiflton into the Senate, Dr. 
Middle ton w ould infer a probability, that the 
virtue of a conftitutio al right, 
Tad, in all times, filled up, by th' tr elections, 
the vacancies which happened in that houfe. 
Middleton's trtatije on the Roman Senate, 


p. 73. He mi'lit, withalmoft as good rca- 
ion, have inferred, from Sylla’s bung named 
by the People to the Die r atorshi p, that 
it had cver,been the cuflom for the Plofle 
to chufe the Dictators. 

* As Sylla, by appropriating to the Sena¬ 
tors the honour of judicature, deprived the 
People'of the privilege of annually chufing 
the perlons who were to perform the office 
of Ju ges a Mts view, perhaps, in taking the 
votes of‘the tribes, upon the 300 Knights, 
whom he recommen led to them for Senators, 
was to lelfen the difcontent of the- multi¬ 
tude ; th.s compliment carrying fome ap¬ 
pearance of remitting to them, ter the pres¬ 
ent, the nomination of the greater part of 
the Jo does. 

Appian [de Bell. Civ. p. 386.J fpeaksof* 
prmr addition of 300 men bus to the Se¬ 
nate, in the year 665, when Sylla was 
Con ul, and fays, that this fcflion was made 
from the mi ft reputable of the Citizens, la 
rest Uflruf oitl ui . *But JDr. Middleton, 111 
h.s Ireatife on the Roman Senate, takes no 
notice of this pretended prior adition : He 
fays oaiy, that “ Sylla when it [the 8e- 
“ natcj was pai Ocularly exhauftcd, added 
Three Hundred to it at once fjom thev 
•• t qutftnan Order j which might probably 

•* rail* 
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y.r . 67 *. People with the choice of the Pcrfons, gathering the votes of the ^'ribes 
lu- u P on every individual of the 300 Knights, propofed to them tor their ap- 
3?r ConC probation; a choice , in which they were, unqueftioryibly, juft as free, as 

-they had been in [heir Eldlion of him to be perpetual D/ctator. 

cic. in And now lie ret to red to the Senate a privilege which they had many 
y en. 2 , y ears i 0 (t [- ant ( ^ t j xcir mifbehaviour had very juttly forfeited] ordaining, 
that none but Senators fhoyid for the futilte be appointed to,xhe office 
of Judges. And 

“ raift; the whole number to about 500, and % of 300, did immediately con lift ; and of 
“ in this (late [t ilem.-i to have continued tilf which Sylla intended it fliould, for the fu- 
“ the fuhverfton of their liberty by J. Cat- ture, always confilt (when complete ;) if we 
“ Jar." For Cicero , in an account oi a par-* cannot afeertain it, yet, perhaps, by the 
ticular debate, in one of his letters torfttiais, help of fome conftderntions, which the ftate 
mentions 415 to have been prefent at it,which of things at that time fuggefts, may 
he calls a full houfe. Middleton's Treatijc om make a reafonabll conjecture, . 7 acitus tells 
the Roman Senate, p. qi. us (as we fee above in the text) that by one 

Father Cate tin, the Jefuit, partes over the of Sylla’ s laws twenty Quarters were to be ■ 
pretended addition of 300 members, male created annually for fief plying the Senate 
to the Senate by Sylla in 665, without to which he had transferred the Jo Die atu re. 
taxing the letft notice of it in his text, as if Lege Sylke ajiginti [fjucrjhres\ creati sup- 
he gave no credit to Appian's report: and plendoSenatui, cui Judicia tradi- 
though it be mentioned by F. Rouille, in a derat. 'Taut. Ann. xi. 22. Pighius from 
note oil the other’s text, it is mentioned oniy thete words gathers, that Sylla augmented 
as a report made by Appian. M. C rentier the number of the Qua It on for this end 
omits it entirely ; and Pighius, in this par- principally, that there might be a greater choice 
ticular, pays no farther regard, to Appian’ s of men in the Senate, to J'erve occajionally as 
authority, than to fay in general terms, when fudges, the Joh right of judicature laving been 
(peaking of Sylla's Coniullhip in 663, ampti- jujt-trunsferred to the Senators, “ Ex quibus 
avit Senatum. “ verbid fit verifimilc, in eum maxime finem 

But Dr. Chapman takes for grafted the " ampliafle Quaeilorum Collegium, uti ubc- 
prior addition of 300 members reported by “ rior deinceps (uppeteret judicum e Senaiu 
Appian. “ We are not howrf/ey (fays the “ fcledio. Name Senatu dicebanturertenon 
“ Dodor) to (uppofe from this, hr even the “ (olum Patres Confcripti vel Senatores a 
“ J'eeond Lection made by Sylla, when raifed “ Cenforibus ledi in eum ordinem, fed etiam 
“ to the Dictatorship, that the Senate “ populi honoribus ufi, qulbus in Senatum 
“ from this time amounted to Jtx hundred ; “ venire licebat, et fenlcntise jus habebant.” 

“ For as the houfe is faid to have wanted [And he conjedures from fome pallages 
“ much of its due complement in both thefc in Tacitus and Cicero, that by Sylla ’s Law 
“ inftances, it is probable it fell confiderably for creating Twenty Quxftors, one half 
“ (hort of that number, even after each of of the numbej was to be chofen by 
“ thefe two additions was adually made, the People, the other named by the Con- 
“ What therefore the Senate’s precife number fuls .1 

“ was from herlceforth, we cannot take upon That Sylla, when he augmented the 
“ us to determine. Only as Cicero Attic, number of the Quxftors from tight to twenty, 

“ 1 , i. 14.] in fpeaking of a debate about had the Judicature in view, can hardly be 
“ twenty years afterwards, mentions 415 queftioned; not that this augmentation 
“ members being then in the houfe, ’tis pro- would of itfelf be effedual for fupplying the 
“ bable, that the whole, in Sylla’ s time, a- public with a competent namberWyat'ons 
“ mounted to 500 at leajl. to perform occafionally the office of judges; 

As to the precife number of members, of but would perhaps be fufficient to keep the 
which she Senate, after the addition to Senate up to its due complement of mem- 
* bers. 
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And that the auguft aflembly, thus augmented and thus honoured with v.R.67*. 

/^Judicature, might thereafter have the contingent vacancies in their- 

houfe regularly filled up with properly qualified pertons, he ordained, that, Tint An. 
inftcad of only Eioflr Quadtors, as before, tweniy fliould be annually 22 - 
created. 

But, in order to raife and eflablifli more cffe&ually the authonty of the v 11 Pit. 
Senatf, the Dictator alnjpft totally annihilated that of the 1 ribuncs, ' " ! 0 


by depriving them of the power of 

bere, aft« his infrodudlion of the 30V 
Knights into it, and Ins con/igmng the Judi¬ 
cature wholly to the Senatorian order. To 
provide Judges, in fufhcient number, was his 
objedt in making, at once, io huge an addi¬ 
tion ofjnembers to the Senate : To keep 
the S™at£ full, after that addition, was 
his ohjeitan augmenting the number of the 
Quacftors. By the Plant tan [or Plotian ] law 
[Vui. fupr a, anti. 664.] xthad been ordained, 
that each Tribe fliould, annually, chufe out 
of its own body fifteen purfons, to ferve 
as Judges ; and the honouswas made com¬ 
mon to all the thiee orders [Senators, Anights , 
and Commoners, t. c. the P/ebs] according as 
the cotes earned it in every '1 ribe. Cn. Pout¬ 
fit 10 Straboht, L. Porcio Cat one CoJJ fecundo 
anno Ptlh ltaltct, cum Equifttr mdo tn judictts 
dominat etttr, M. Plautius btlvanus hgt m tuht, 
adjuvant thus nobihbut -Ex ea tubus Jtn^ulee 
qutnos dates ex fuo nwturo acabant J.tffragso, 
qut CO anno judicarent. Cic. pro Cornel, & 
ad Ait. iv. The number of perions qualified, 
by this law, to fit as Judges, was thereiore 
[35 times 15] 523. Now fuppofing the 
Houfe to have had its ufual complement of 
300 members, at the time when Sj/la pro- 
fcribed 90 of them [Afftan, p. 41c.] if to 
the remaining 210 we add the 300 Knights, 
and the 12 additional Qu«ftors, the fum total 
of the members of the houfe will be 522 ; a 
number almoft the very fame with that of 
the perfons, which the tnbfcs, in conformity 
to the Plautian law, fuinilhfid annually by 
cle&ion to ferve as Judges ; and if we fup- 
pofe (and furely there fs reafon to fuppole) 
that the State had fotlnd it nccelfary or expe¬ 
dient (after taking the Judt ature from the 
numetous body of the Knights) to provide 
{olatgeu* number as the Plautian law pre- 
"IflPfBedTof qualified perfons, out of which 
to chufe the Judges, this will account both 
for Syila’s adding fo »many members at 
once to the Senate, and foi the provifion he 
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made to keep the number alway. complete ; 

«and it jnajipeih.tps be thought no wernk rea¬ 
fon for our lilting the due cnaipluncnt of the 
Senate at 525. 

Mi. Ktnnct fays, that Syila depuved 
the TtunuM', not only of the power of 
making Lancs, butol tnltrfojing [intcrccfhon] 
of holding ajjen bites and training appeals ; 
and for this he cites Ctc. dc Leg. 1 . 111 C/rf. 

Com. de Bell. Civ. Plot us, Pjutahl, &C. I 
have not been able to find all tins either in the 
authors nanud, rr in, dc. We have Cajar's 
authority tor Syila’s leiving Ro the Tri¬ 
bunes the powtroflNi ercession. A tque 
etiam exitemi J u r is Inter cession e rtit- 
tnndt, Quod L. Syila REiiquERAi fa- 
cultas tnbuitui. C;cf. de Bel! Civ. 1 .1. t.5. 

And we have, fcemingly, Cicero’s authority 
foi Sylla’s ‘leaving to the Tribunis the 
pov.'er of receiving appeals • unlefs by potej- 
tatim emailst fettndi lie means no nioie tlian 
the ptnyer of preventing <ppi-eflive laws, by 
their Veto. Sjuamo/ttm 111 ifia qmden. >e vt- 
hementet Syllam ptobo, qut 1 ribunis Plfb. 
jud hgc tnjbrree jaaendte potestaiem ade- 
tntllt, AUXIL 1 I H.RENDI RELIQUERir. 

Cic. d, Leg. 111. 9. 

M. Crtvm (upon what authority I knew 
not) wnte , that, by one of Syila’s ordi¬ 
nances, tht Tribunes were to be always 
eli ded out of the body of the S E n a i e To Ap- 
pian, it was not clear that Sylltt made this 
regulation, though it afiuwards prevailed, tsx. 
i-gu catpit itirtTt, &C. nec conjlat an earn [Trt- 
burnt tarn dignitatem | nt nt nc e/l a Plcbe ad Se- 
n at urn tranjlulci tt^ App. dciJeli. Civ. p. 4.13. 

N. B. Whether tins regulation nude 
by Syila,' or aftcrwSrds, it cir.-s a proof, 
that the Qratflors did not always, by thur 
office, be, ime Senators, . s Di. MtddUton 
will have it ; 01 that the Tribunes did not, 
in their way to the 1 nbtineflnp, alway pais 
through the Quieftorfhip, for winch the Doc¬ 
tor 1'kewtfe contends. 


And 
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And by decreeing, that no citizen, who had ferved in the office of Tri- 
bune, ffiould ever be capable of holding any fuperior dignity : a decree 
which would naturally hinder all perfons, whofe high birth, or extraordina¬ 
ry talents, might render them formidable to the AriftoCratic fadtion, from 
feeking, or even coveting the Tribunejhip 

•Not content with humbling the People, by this diminution of the power 
of their Tribunes, the Dictator took from the Tribes the privilege, 
they had obtained by the Domitian law, of tilling up, by their eledions, the 
vacancies which happened in the fevet^l colleges of the PontiEs, Au¬ 
gurs, ‘and Guardians o/fTif£ SibVlline Books-, and reftored to thefe 
colleges the power of fupplying their vacancies by Co-optation : increa- 
fing, at the fame time, the number of members in each college from ten 

to FIFTEEN. 

With regard to the Civil Magistracy, the Dictator enaded, that, 
whereas certain intervals had been required by Law between the offices of 
Aidile and Pr^tor, and of Practor and Consul, it fhould be permit¬ 
ted, for the/uture, to fue for the higher office immediately after having 
held the lower. No man, however, was toftand for the Pnetorffiip, who 
had not been Quaeftor; nor for the Confulffiip, who had not been Prae¬ 
tor : and he revived the Law, which forbad the conferring on any citizen 
a fecond Confulffiip, before ten years were elapfed from his holding that 
dignity c . 

And, having firft augmented thp number of the Pryors from six to 
eight, he decreed, that of thefe eight, fix, at leaft, ffiould continue at 
Rome, a whole year, to prefide in the jeveral courts of juftice, and ffiould, 
afterwards, have their provinces affigned them by lot. 

And whereas it was the cuftom for the Pnetors, when they entered on 
their office, to fix up an edidt, declaring the method in which they would 
proceed in trying caufes during their year ; which method their fucceffors 
(being under no obligation to obferve it) did not obferve, fo that the forms 
of procefs were continually changing j Sylla, to remedy this inconvenience, 
ordained, that the Praetors ffiould always ule one and the fame method 
in their judicial proceedings. . 

And he further decreed, that it ffiould no longer be permitted to rejedt 
above three qf the Judges appointed to fit upon a caufe : and that in cri¬ 
minal caufes the vote* might be taken, either publicly, or privately, at the 
option of the perfon accufed. 

c This law had been often violated of late magiftracy but feven years before ^. M. Crt- 
years, and if Sylla reftored it at this time, he <vier, therefore, with reaion, thinks'll pPr 1 
himfelf alterwards difpenfed with it: For, bable that the revival of this law was not till 
the very next year, he caufed himfelf to be after the fecond Corfullhip of Sylla. 
eleded Conful, though hj had been in that 

3 The 
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The antient penalties for bribery and corruption in trials were revived, v. r.« 7 i. 
and fuch precautions taken, as would be molt likely to recover the honour Bd ' s L 0 hr ' 
of the Senatorian Judges, who, formerly, when in pofleffion of the Judi- 37t lw. 

cature, had not behaved themfelves in a manner that did them much .. 

credit. 

Tq tbefe regulations corittmiing the S*nate, the Priests, and the 
Magistrates of the City, ?IHiJ)ictator added others relating to the 
Governors of the Provinces. jHe decreed, that no Governor fliould 
lead his army out of his province, oHiimleff ltla^e the province, without 
an order from the Roman people, or Senate. 

That whoever was lent with any coTnmand into a province, fliould hold 
that command till he was exprei'sly recalled* •, whereas, before, the office Cic Ep. 9 . 
of a ctfmrrvmder continued no longer t^ian a fet time, upon the expiration & 
of which, if no fuccefior came, he was put to the trouble and inconve-Ep. 6 . i. 
nience of getting a new commiffion from the Senate. 

Nor was any commander to remain, after the arrival of his fucceflbr, 
more tlian thirty days in his province. 

Nor, at his dcpartufij from it, to exadb from the inhabitants a greater cic. Ep. 
fum than was allowed by the laws. F.uu.6.l. 

The reformation of the morals of private men* had likewife forne ffiare 
of the Dictator’s attention. 

Ever fincc the times of the civil wars, when licentioufnefs univerfally Cic. j>ro 
prevailed, the crimes of perjury, t forgery, robbery, rape, poifoning, and clucliU 
affiaffination, had been very common, lie undertook to check the farther 
progrels of thele evils, by enforcing the penalties, which the 'ancient laws 
had denounced againft the guilty, and by making the functions even more 
levere : Only, with regard to affaffins, an exception was made in favour 
of thofe who had killed any of th <z proscribed. 

As to the reft of the proferibed, who by flight had efcaped being mur¬ 
dered, he made a law, that, wllere-ever they were found, they fliould be put 
to death as enemies of the Republic •, and that all who had concealed them, 
fliould be fubje< 5 t to the fame penalty : That their eftates fliould be fold Cic. pro 
by audtion, and their children fliould be for ever incapable of holding any Ko1, Am - 
magiftracy ; but that fuch perfons as had embraced his party in the late piin. l.vii. 
troubles fliould have the privilege of bearing honours before they were, *• 
legally, capable by *age. Cict in Pif. 

At the public lale of fome of the confifcaccd eftatts he himfelf pre- 


- vVe aretold, that he laid a retrain t upon he likewife made alaw to reprefs the prevail- 
the difpofition to make expenfive entertain- ing folly of making coftty and pompous fo¬ 
ments; but that he did tHSs, chiefly, with a neral*. Macrob. Sat. 1 . iii. Cic. Ftrr. 3. 
view to lower the price of provisoes: That Pliu. 1 . xxxiii. 4 -Hell. 1 . ii. c. 24. 
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y. r. 67». fided, calling them fpoils, as if they had been taken from a foreign enemy: 

and the eftates, which he gave away, he bellowed in fo deipotic and 
Cic. ile haughty a manner, as by this to give more offence, than even by the vio- 
otf. xi. s. } ence w jth which he had feized them. He made prefents of the revenues 
l!Ut ' of a whole city, a whole province, to women, tomuikians, to players, and 
t« the mod worth’efs freed men \ 

But the Didlator did not confine his bour^fcs to that fort of people ; he 
extended them to his moft ill a lino us palizans, and particularly to the 
gold-thirlly Crajfus b . 

Ndtwithllanding the lor/ c price at which the eftates of many perfons 
were fold, near two millions Iterling, arifing from the confifcations, came 
into the public treafury. 

While 

* Cicero, in his oration for the poet Archias, “ fufed to defend him, fearing the power of 

mentions one of Syl/a’s prefents made in “ the profccutor, and therifentment of Sylla, 

pleafantry. When the Diftator was pre- “ \Cic. pro Rofc. A/r.er. io, n.] fine a RoJ- 

iiding at the fales, a bad poet prefented him “ citts’i defence would neceffarily lead them 

with an epigram, which had no other reftm- “ into many complaints on the times and the 

blance to poetry, than that every line wa3 “ oppreffions tf the great : but Clara (who 

longer or lhorter than the line which Hood “ was then out in his twenty-feventh year) 

next to it. To reward his zeal, Sylla gave “ readily undertook it. The popularity of 

him fomething of what was then expofed to “ his caufe, and the favour of the audience, 

faie, but upon exprefs condition, that he “ gave him fuch fpirits, that he expofed the 
lhould make no more verfes. “ jnfolcnce andvillainy of the favourite Clry- 

” We are told, that for the lake of feizing “ ftgonus with great gaiety; and ventured 
upon the fortune of a very rich man, Credits “ even to mingle fevfral bold ft r<ikes at Sylla 

ventured, of his own private authority, to “ himfelf; which he took care to palliate, by 

piofcribe him; and that this fo highly dif- “ obfejving, that through the multiplicity of 

'p!call'd Sylla, that he never after gave him any “ Sylla 's affairs, who nigned as abjelute on 

employment. Plut. in Crafty “ earth as Jupiter did in heaven, it near net 

* * The eftate of Sextus Rofcius* worth about “ pofftblefor him to know, and necejjary even 
60,000 1 . was fold for lefs than 70 1 . to Chry- “ to connive at many things, which his favcu- 
fogonus, a favourite freedman of Sylla. “ rites did againjl his null [pro Roll. 45.] 

This Rofcius, one of the moft conftderable “ He.would not complain, he fays, in times like 
citizens of Ameria (now Amelia vet thedutchy “ thofe, that an innocent man s eftate was ex - 
of Spoilt a,) was aftaftinated in Rome ; and, “ pojed to public fate ; for were it allowed to 
though it was fevcral months after the cefla- “ him to[peak freely on that head, Rofcius was 
tion of proferiptions, his nam^, in order to “ not a perfon of fuch confequence, thathejhould 
fereen the murderers, was foifted into the lift “ make a particular complaint on his account ; 
of the proferibed, by the contrivance of Chry- “ but he mujl inf ft upon it, that by the law of 
fogonus who* for the trifling fum above- “ the profeription jtfdf, whether it was Flac- 
mentioned, got the eftate of the deceafed ad- “ cus 's the later-rex, or Sylla’r the DUtator, 
judged to him : and, the more.effeftually to “ for he knew not which to call it, Rofcius’r 
fecure his pofieflionof it, he engaged Syna to “ eftate was not forfeited, ncr liable io be fold, 
diieit a profecution againlt the fon of Rofcius, “ [ib. 43.] In the concluiion, he puts the 
as the murderer of his father [Plut. in Sylla.] “ Judges in mind, that notkirfr^ tias { 0 much 
“ and had provided evidence to convift him ; <* aimed at by the profecutors in this mat, as+ 

“ fo that the young man waa like to bede- “ by the condemnation of Rofcius, togainapre- 
“ prived, not only of Kis fortune, but, by a “ rtdent for deffroying the children of the pro- 
“ more villainous crusty, of his honour al- “ ft ribtd : he conjures them therefore by all the 
“ fo, and his life. All the old advocates rc- “ Gcds, not to be the authors oj reviving a fe- 
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Sylla was thus employed in new-modelling the State, the war V ' R «7*. 
went on* abroad aguinft the remains of the Marian faction, in all parts Bd u “*’ 
whitherfoeveranyof them had fled \ mCwif. 

In Italy, Nola and Volaterr* made a brave defence for two years, but-• 

were at length reduced and levelled with the ground. 

When Pompey had eftablilhed the peace of Sicily, he received orders Piut. m 
to go into Africa , where Domitius AHnobarbus, Cinna’s fon-in-law, fup- 
ported ffy Iliarbas, king or part of Nnmidia, was aflembling forces. 

Pompey left the ifland with fix legions, 120 lhipsof war and 800 tranfports, 
loaded with all kinds of ltorcs. £art of the fleet anchored at Utica , the 
reft at Carthage. 

His march was retarded a few days by a ridiculous adventure. Some 
foldiers having found a treasure in th*e field, where the camp was pitched, 
the wjaole army became at once confidently perluaded, that the field was 
fbll of gold and filvdr, hid under ground by the Carthaginians in the time 
of their calamities. Inftantly every man furnifhed himlelf with a pick-ax, 
and to digging they went. Pompey , not being able to divert them from 
their purfuit, only laughed at the fight of fo many thoufand men turning 
up the earth to fo littli purpofe. Weary at length of their jruiclefs la¬ 
bour, they fignified to ijicir General, that they had been juftly punifhed for 
their credulity, and were ready to march whitherfoever he pleafed to lead 
them. A battle enfued •, victory declared for Pompey , whereupon his fol • 
diers proclaimed him Imperator. He declined the honour, which, he laid, 
he could not deferve, fo long as the enemy’s aimp fubfifted. Hereupon 
they inftantly matched to attack, it, though the day was far fpent. Pom¬ 
pey, in the heat of the late battle, not giving a ready, anlwer to one of his 
foldiers who alked him the word, had like to'have been killed by him j for 
which reafon, he fought in the prefent aftion bare-headed. Domitius was 
killed, and his camp taken: Ol 20,000 men, *wftereof his army had con- 
lifted, fcarce 3000 efcaped. The whole country prefently fubmitted, and 
Pompey enterred Numidia : Hiarbas being killed, or taken prifoner, his do¬ 
minions were given to Iliemffal, king of another part of Numidia. This 
expedition, fo luccefsful and glorious for Pompey , being finilhed in forty 
days, he ftrait returned to Utica. 


Chap. 

* While 


“ cond profeription, man barbarous and cruel 
“ than thefirjl : that the'Senate refufed to bear 
“ any part in the firft, left it thould be thought 
“ to be authorized by the'publif council: that it 
“ nvat their buftneji, by thisfentence, to put a 
“ ft op to shat fpirit of cruelty, nvhich then toft 
“ Jejfed tho city, fo perniciout to the Republic, 
“ and fo contrary to the char alder and temper 
“ of their anceftort . . . ■ . . Rofcius was ac- 


“ quitted, to the great honour of Cicero.” 
See Midd. Life of Cicero, Vo 1 . I. p. 37-— 
40. 

* NorbeAius (the edilegue of Siipit in the 
Confullhip, year of Rome 670) who had 
taken refuge in Rhodes, upon the firft news of 
a demand from Sylla to deliver him up, 
killed himfelf in the Forum of the city. 
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On his arrival there, he received orders from Sylla to fend back hii; 
whole army, except one legion, with which he was to remain in the pro¬ 
vince till a fuccefior came. Pompey , though much difpleafed with thefe or¬ 
ders, refolved to obey. His troops were not of that mind : They mutinied 
openly, and declared they would not fufter him to put himfelf defencelefs 
into the hands of the Dictator, whom they made no fcruple to call a tyrant. 
Pqmpey did all he could to appeafe them, but, notwithftanding his intreaties 
and even tears, they replacedjiim fevcral tiffies upon his Tribunal,. nor 
could he quiet them till he had protcftecL/fnat, if they did not ceale their 
violence, he would inllantly kill hirnfe^ 

This commotion, in the firfl*accouats brought of it to Rome, was related 
fo imperfectly, that Syti'a imputed it to Pompey , and, on that occa- 
fton, laid, it was his dejliny to be obliged in his old age to make yvar with 
children , meaning the younger Marius and Pompey. But when the 
matter came to be cleared up, and the public had declared in favpur V the 
young conqueror, the Dictator refolved to do hint all kinds of honour v 
and, accordingly, went out to meet him on his arrival at Rome, and fainted 
him by the title of The Great a . Neverthelefs, when Pompey demanded 
a triumph, the Dictator refufed it, reprefenting tor him, “ That, by law, 
“ no one could have that honour, who had not been Conful or Praetor : 
“ For which reafon, it had not been granted to tftc firft Scipio Africanus , 
“ who had done very great things in Spain : that if a man, too young to 
“ have even a place in the Senate, flrould be allowed to triumph, it would 
“ render odious, not only t him, who, contrary to law, received that ho- 
“ nour, but the fupreme magiftrate who granted it.” And he concluded 
with exprefly declaring to him, that he would not fuffer him to triumph . 
Pompey , in anfwer, delired him to confider, that the rifing fun had more 
worlhippers than the fetting fun. Sylla did not hear thefe words, but, ob- 
ferving an air of aftonilhnhent upon every face, he afked the meaning of it. 
Then lomebody repeated what Pompey had faid : and the Dictator, ftruck 
with the boldnefs of the expreffion, inftantly cried out. Let him triumph , 
Let him triumph. 

Accordingly, the young General, not even a Senator, a Roman Knight 
only, had a triumph b for his victories over H.arbas and the Numidians: 


* According tp Plutarch, this was the ori¬ 
gin of that fumame given to Pompey. But 
Livy, (!. xxx.) in fine, makes it owing to the 
flattery of his friends. ^Be that as It will, he 
did not hiraielf aiTume the title till fome years 
after, when he made war againft Strtorius in 
Spain. Plut, * 

t We are told, that Pempty's foldier*, not 


being content with the money he had distri¬ 
buted among them, threatened to interrupt 
the ceremony of his triumphal proceflion ; 
and that he declared, he would rather re¬ 
nounce his Triumph, than humour them; 
which made Servilim, an eminent Senator, 
fay of him, that he now deferved the honour, 
and was truly Great, Pint. 


and 
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aid the people were highly delighted to fee him, after he hatj received that y.r. 6 7 t, 
honour, continue (till in the Equcttrian rank. - 

Sylla, though he retained tnc Diftatorjhip , did not chufe to abolifh 
the Confuljhip. At she ufual time for eleding Confuls, he cauled hirnfelf, 
together with Cacilius Metdlus Pius , to be named to that ma- v R. r> 7J . 
giftracy. The Diftator had a particular kindnefs for Metellus Pius \ as Ikf - chr - 
being the firft Roman General, who, with an army, had joined him. . 371 7 cw. 

Though Sylla, by the methods which have been related, had fecured to --- 

his intereft the principal Nobles%and indeed the whole Senate, he would 
not negleft to make hirnfelf creates, even among the lowed: order. Of 
the (laves belonging to the profcrioed fee enfnwjfijpled 10,000 young’men ; 
who all became Roman citizens, and, from the na\e of their patron Cor¬ 
nelius, wei£ (according to cuftom) called Cornelians. But the mod power¬ 
ful fupgport, which he provided for hirnfelf afld his party, were the military 
colonies vdiich he distributed throughout all Italy. Having confifcated 
the lands of a great number of municipal cities, which had favoured his ene¬ 
mies, he divided thofe lands amongft the officers and foldiers Qf three and 
twenty legions. Thefe amounted to above 100,000 fighting men, who, 
owing their fortunes and eftablifliment to his decrees, would k of courfe, 
be ever ready to fupport both him and them. 

By all thefe murders, proferiptions, confifcations, grants, laws, and 
regulations, Sylla became able, with fafety, to abdicate the Diftator- 
fhip, and return to a private life; which he did foon after. His firft ftep 
towards the execution of this defign, was a rc;fulal of the people’s offer 
to continue him in ihe Confuljhip. He caufed his old friend, P. Servilius Vatia 1 7 g. 
(afterwards furnamed IJauricus,)* and *lpp. Claudius Pulcher, to be dec- 373 Co n r. 
ted Confuls. _ ' 

And now, to the great aftonifhment of the public, Sylla, in the higheft 
fortune to which any mortal had ever attained,*and in pofleflion of the 
moft extenfive defpotifm, refigned, of his own mere motion, and without 
the lead compulfion from any quarter, the reins of government to the new 
Confuls, and retired from public life \ 

The ceremony of his abdication pafied in the calmeft manner poffible. Appun. 
He came to the Forum with his lidors and guards, mounted the 


• Metcllus Numidicus,, the father of Pius , 
had been banilhed by Saturninus, and reftored 
by the Tribune Calidius. This Calidius , 
ftanding for the Pra-torfhip, Metdlus Pius not 
only folicited the people for him, in the 
moft preffing manner, but, though adtually 
Conful, ana of the firft clafs of the Nobles, 
condefeended to ftile Calidius his patron, and 


the prote&or of his family. Sic. fro Plane. 

b We are told, that Sylla was the laft of 
the Reman .Generals, ^ho removed the bounds, 
and enlarged the circumference of the city. 
'This was an honour and privilege permitted 
to thofe only, who by their exploits, had ex¬ 
tended the empire of the Republic. Tacit . 
xii. 23. Sen. dt Bene/, v. 16. 
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. Roilra, ant1,*from thence, declared to the people a fie jn bled, that he alrdi- 
caled the Dictatorship, and mas ready to give an account of his admi- 
niflration to any perfon who jhould require it of him. He then came down, 
difmifled his lidtors and guards, and accompanied* only with a fmall 
number of his friends, walked ferenely up and down the Forum, every 
body (truck with amazement, and Icarce believing the teftimony of their 
<Jwn eyes \ He received no affront, no mark of difrefpedt, but from one 
young man: This youth not % only attacked him with injurious language, 
while in the Forum •, but with repeaty^iniults and reproaches, followed 
him cjuite to his houfe. Sylla lee met 1 *, undiftiirbed; he only laid, as he 
entered the ijoor, The fofcTwSur of *thisyoung fellow will binder any man , 
who may hereafter be tnthe flat ion which I have held , from ever entertain- 
ing the thoughts of quitting it. 

Sylla, when he abdicated has fovereign power, did not renounce.3II at¬ 
tention to public a flairs ■, he endeavoured to hinder Lepidus from being 
chofen Coni'ul for the enfuing year," but failed of fuccels ; becaufe Pompey 
with his wh«*le credit, fupported the candidate. Obferving, that Pompey 
was much elated with this vidory, he laid to him; Ton have great reef on , 
indeed, to triumph ; it is a glorious exploit to have *cqufed Lepidus, the mofl 
fediltorn of men, to be named to the Conjutfhip, and wen before Catultts, the 
mofl virtuous citizen of Rome. Be upon your guard, however ; for you ha ve 
been arming an enemy againfl yourfelf. 

' The next year, when M. JEmilius Lepidus and £>. Lutatius Catulus had 
the Conlular Fafces, was rite laft of Sylla’s life. 


1 Sylla, after his abdication, made an of¬ 
fering of a tenth part c.f Iris tffefts to Hercules. 
On this occasion, he feafted thef>eop!e during 
feveral days ; and fuch profufion* there was 
in his banquets, that every day a great quan¬ 
tity of provifions was thrown into the Tiber. 
During this feaft his wife Mctclla fell dun- 
geroufly lick. Religious rejoicings were not 
to lie profaned by any inelanch Iy circum- 
flances of death, or mourning. Sylla, there¬ 
fore, exemplary religious, d:d, tiy order of 
the Fon ti(ices, fend her a bill of divorce, and 
caufed her to be carried, while yet living, into 
another houfe, , In this particular he was a 
ftikt obierverof the law ; but at his wife’s 
funeral he violated a lay, which fye himielf 
had made, to limit the expence of funerals, as 
he did likewife that which he had enadted a- 
gainft too expenftve enterta nmenb. To con- 
lole himfelf for his lofs, he palled his days in 
luxurious feafting and debauchery. Some 
months after, he entertained the public with 
a Ihow of gladiators; and us, on thofe days, 


men and women fat promifeuoufly together, 
Valeria (the daughter of Mtjfala, and filler of 
Hcrtenjius, the famous orator) who had been, 
a few days before, divorced from herhulband, 
happened to fit near Sylla ; Ihe was beautiful, 
ay, and lively, but virtuous, and of an un- 
Icmilhad reputation. She came behind 
him, and, retting her hand gently upon his 
fl.ouldcr, took away a thread of his robe, and 
then returned to her feat. He, turning 
about, looked as if furprized at her familia¬ 
rity j whereupon 1 Valeria accofied him thus, 
“ It was not out of any want of refpedt, but 
“ from a defire to partake of your good for- 
“ tune.” Vid. Jupra. [p. 164.] Sylla was 
notdifpleafed with this anfwer, and they im¬ 
mediately madd love to each other by their 
eyes, and, in a fhort time after, he married 
her. His marriage, however, with the beau¬ 
tiful Valeria, did not prove a charm fufiicient 
to reftrain him from an infamous commerce 
with adlreffes and filiging-women. 


He 
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Hi had retired to his country-houfe at Cum*, where he abandoned him- V. R.675. 
felf to plcafure. In the midfl of his banquetings and debaucheries he 7~—~ 
was feized with an horrible diftemper, called the Loufy Difeafe ; his entrails 
were corrupted, and his flefh was full of vermin, the multitude and rapid 
propagation of which rendered fruitlefs all the pains that could be taken 
to make him clean, by bathing and rubbing him,' and continually 
changing his linen. In this^nilerable conation, to divert his thoughts ‘as 
much as poflible from it, he nSdrecourfe to bulinels. Ten days before 
his deatjt, being informed, that tnV people of Puteoli, in his neighbourhood, 
were at variance among theml’elvfis, Jte drejJLthem up a body of bye-laws 
for their better government. 

He amufed himlelf likewife with nevifing, or enlarging, his Commenta- Aptian, 
ries, which arc frequently quoted by Plutarch. About three days before 
he di<?d he made his, will, in which he remembered all his friends, except LuTulL 
Pompey , to whom he left no legacp: nor did he name him among the 
guardians of his fon, then an infant almoft in the cradle ; but he exprefied 
great a fled ion for Lucullus , to whom he inferibed his comntentaries, and 
whom he appointed to lje one of his fon’s guardians. And, it is faid, that 
this‘gave birth to the mifunderftanding between Lucullus Aid Pompey , 
which arofe afterwards fo a very great height. 

A few days before his death he compufed his own epitaph, wherein we 
may read, not only his true character, but a fatisfadory anfwer to that 
queftion, How could Sylla, after fo many murders, and other violences, relin- 
quijh with fafely* his fovereign power ? The epitaph was in Jubilance to 
this efleet, that no man had ever outdefne him, either in obliging bis friends, 
or in avenging himfelf on his enemies. 

Some think, that Sylla's abdicating the Dittatorfhip infallibly proved, 
that ambition was not his predominant paffion ^ «nd that he had feized the 
fovereign power only to make fure of his revenge. This vindictive fpirit 
continued with him to the laft, as appears by his treatment of Granins , rim. 
the chief Magiftrate of Puteoli. A certain tax had been impofed on all Syiu. 
the cities for the reparation of the Capitol. Granius had received the con¬ 
tributions of his fellow-citizens, but deferred paying in the money, imagi¬ 
ning he fhould be able to retain it for his own»ufe, in cafe Sylla died foon. 

Sylla informed of this, and enraged at the infolence of a man who built 
hopes upon the profped of his fpeedy death, fent for him and caufed him to 
be firangled in his prefence. The anger and violent agitation he was in, 
on this occafxon, broke an isnpoilhume within him : He threw up a yafl 
quantity of t>lack anti corrupted blood, and died‘the night following 
through extremity of pain, having concluded all the ads of his life with a. 
llroke of dear revenge. 

* Others are of opinion, that this is no proof aware that he hat! made fomc of his crca- 
of moderation in the ambition of Sylla ; but tures (Pompey iiy particular) t.o powciful to 
rather of his good fenfe and prudence, being remain fubjeft to his dcfpotifm. 

a Such 
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y.R. 67j. Such was the end of the famous Cornelius Sylla. The Confute had a 

—-— warm difpute about his funeral. Lepidus was for having him privately In- 
Appi™. terred in the burying-place of his anceftors; but Cqtulus, fupported by 
syiii £ Pompey, prevailed to have his body carried in great pomp' through the 
Pomp. ftreets of Rome , and burnt in the Campus Martius \ Sylla being the firft of 
the Patrician branch of the Cornelian family, whole corpfe was not interred. 
It was feared that his bones might one day bleated as he had treated fhofe 
of Marius, which he had caufed to be dtyjpip, and thrown into the river. 
The tomb in which the afhes of Sylla wejfcdepolited, was in Plutarsb’s time 
(till to, be feen in the CampusJtfartiuSg, with that epitaph upon it which has 
been before mentioned. 


CHAP. II. 


Lepidus attempts, unfuccefsfully, an imitation of Sylla. In 676 , Pompey 
is fent into Spain againjl Sertorius. 


T HE dangerous example of a private Citizen, who had found means to 
raife himfelf to lovereignty, and maintain himillf in it, made thole 
who came after him fenfible that the Romans could bear a mailer; a dif- 
covery which proved the [puree of more revolutions. Scarce were the 
eyes of Sylla doled, when Lepidus formed the project of f afcending to the 
fame height of power. 


* Front his houfe at Cumre, where he died, 
his body drafted in a triumplfal,robc, wa.> 
carried to Rome upon a bed of ftate, glittering 
with gold ; four and twenty Liftors walked 
before it with the rods and ax<*s. Of thofe 
perfons who had ferved under him, and had 
partaken of his favouis, io great a number 
came to pay theirlaft duties to their General, 
that they foimed rather the appearance of an 
army, than that cf a funeral proceffion. In 
the ceremony of his obfequies, the c lieges 
of thepriells, and the vellals furrounded the 
corpfe; then mtirched the Senate, with the 
Magillrates habited in the robes of their re- 
ipedive dignities : after thefe came the Ro¬ 
man Knights; and the troops, with their 
golden eagles and arms refplcndent with fil- 
ver, ch fed the march ; the trumpets all the 
way founding mournful airs. 

When they came to the Forum, they flop¬ 
ped ; and there ( SjIIa’s fon Faujius being too 
young for the office) the bit ft orator of Rome 


(who is not named) made the funeral panegy¬ 
ric : alter which, (ifwe may believe Jppinn, 
whom M. Crtvier thinks undeferving of 
credit, 5 h this inftance) feme of the moft vi- 
gotous of the younger Senators took the body 
upon their Ihoulders, and cairied it to the 
Campus Martius , where the funeral pile was 
erected. The ladies fignahzed their refpert 
for the deceafed, by an almoft incredible 
quantity of aromutic fpices, furnilhed at their 
expcnce, to be ccn.umcd on this occafton. 
For befide 210 great bafkets of peifume% 
they had caufed a ftJtue of Sylla to be made 
to the life, and another of a Liclor bearing 
the Fafces before him, andabothof cinnamon 
and other precious aromatics. 

[Need we any other proof of the perfedl fe- 
curity with which ,Sylla could retire from pub¬ 
lic life, when we’ find he had thus gained the 
hearts of the Romat ladies?] The Knights 
and principal officers of the troops fet fire to 
the pile. 


We 
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We have frequently feen, in the courfe of this Hiftory, that the great *.r.6 7S> 
>nen of Rome, to promote the views of their ambition, had made ufe ofone Bef ' chr ' 
of thefe two pretences, the intereft of the People, or that of the Senate. mConf. 

Lepidus had indeed, to accommodate himfelf to the circumftances of things-- 

at that time, declared for the Senate : But as his collegue Catulus, Pom- 
pey, Metellus, and Crajfus, all men of more weight and intereft than 
himfelf, were the chiefs <ftthat faction, he thought he lhould make a 
more conftderable figure, xhe efpouftd the Marian caufe-, molt of 
whofe, champions had been cfrftroyed in the civil war. To give new 
life to this faCtion, at this time*almoft extinguilhed, he propofed to abo- 
li(h fome of the Laws made by *Sylla. iSw-Lis, the other Conlul, op- 
pofed his defign with a fteady courage and rablution. Hereupon tire 
two factions ranged themfelves under tjieir refpettive leaders. Lepidus 
. had* gained the populace. He raifed forces in Hetruria, where the re¬ 
mains of Marius'% faCtion had made a brave defence during two years. He 
drew together all the prolcribed who had efcaped death: and when his 
partizans were fufficiently numerous to form an army, J*e took off the 
mafk, and put himfelf at their head. 

As his ftrength v*as not yet confiderable, Catulus was of.opinion, that 
he lhould be pulhed* to the utmoft; but the majority of the Senate in¬ 
clined to gentler meafures, and to negotiation they fent deputies to Lepi¬ 
dus, and an accommodation was concluded; the principal conditions were, 
that the two Confuls lhould take an oath not to employ arms againft each 
other, and th^t Lepidus lhould have the government of Gallia Narbonenfis, 
with the command of an army. • 

This army he led into the Province afilgned him, and there remained 
till the year of his Confullhip was expired, without returning to Rome 
to hold the Affembly for electing new Confulg, which it was his function 
to do. We are told, that he thought his o 5 tn obliged him no longer than 
the year of his office •, a&the expiration of which he lhould be at liberty 
to employ, againft his advprfaries, thofe forces which they had imprudently 
put into his hands. The year expiring without the election of new ma- 
giftrates, an interregnum enfued: and Lepidus, leaving in Gallia Cijalpine, 
a body of troops under M. Brutus, to keqi that country in his intereft, 
advanced with the*greater part of his forces to demand at Rome a fecond 
Confullhip. 

Among the fragmennts of Sallujl, there is an harangue^ fpoken on this 
occafion, by the orator Pbilippus. He reproached w the Senators wich 

their 

w “ When you entered into a treaty with “ which you gave him. From all quarters 
“ Ltfidus, he was only a thief, fupported by “ he ha* gathcitd about turn the moft corrupt 
.« a lmatl number of cut-throats, always ready “ in the different orders, men whofe imli- 
“ to rifque their felood and their life for “ gence and vices made them capable of du- 
<< bread; he is now a Proconful inverted with “ ring any thing, and who, tormented with 
« a command, which he did not buy, but “ the remembrance of their part crimes, can 

Yol. HI. A a “ find 
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Y. r. 675. their indolence, whereby they had given a feditious man an opportunity 
Bef ' 77 thr ' of making himfelf formidable: and he concluded his fpeech in the following' 
374. Conf. manner—“ As Lepidus is marching with an army againltthc City, and'has 

*-“ alTociated himfelf with the vile enemies of the Republic, in contempt of 

“ the authority of this Aflembly, I am of opinion, that App. Claudius , 
“ now Inter-rex, with % Cat ulus the Proccnful , and the reft who are in 
“ command, fhould defend the pity, md lake fare the Commonwealth fuffer 
“ no detriment A 

The Senate made a decree conformant; to tjje opinion of Philippus, 
whereby, they gave an almoftjin 1 i m i t^c rpower to thofe whom they ap¬ 
pointed to withftand th^/fffterprizes of Lepidus. And whereas Catulus 
excelled more in civil virtues than in military (kill, they with him affoci- 
ated Pompey, who, though he had contributed to raife Lepidus to the Con- 
fullhip, did not decline the prefent commiflion. A battlp was fought nhder 
the walls of Rome, near the bridge Mifvins. Lepidus, being defeated, re¬ 
tired into Hetruria , and was immediately declared an enemy to his country: 
Catulus marched in purfuitof him, whilft Pompey went into C'tfalpine Gaul, 
which, as was before mentioned, M. Brutus held for t Lepidus. 
v. R. 6S-. In the eledlton of new Confuls, which was probably made about this time, 
Bcf. Chr. t j ie People’s choice fell upon Decimus Brutus and Mfimcrcus /Emilius rt . 
3 7J Conf. Pompey, without difficulty, brought Cifalpine Gaul to obedience-, only he 

--was ftopt a confiderable time before Modena, which Marcus Brutus defended 

againfthim: but Brutus, at length, fur rendered himfelf voluntarily, (i'oPom- 


“ find no repofe but in feditions; to them 
“ peace is a llate of violence. Thefe arc the 
“ men who make infurreftion fucceed to in- 
“ furrettion, and civil war to civil war; ad- 
'• herents formerly to Saturninus, theft to Sul- 
“ pious, afterwards to Marius and Damajif- 
" pus, and laitly to Lepidus. — Are you moved 
“ by his propofals f he demands, that to 
“ every man (hould be reflored what apper- 
taint to him, and is himfelf rich only by 
“ pofleffing the fortunes of others. He is for 
“ having the Laws, founded upon the Tights of 
“ war, abolillted, and to this he would leduce 
“ us by force of arms.- For the lake of peace 
“ and concord he \«ould have you re-ellablilh 
“ the Lrib unit tan power, from which all our 
“ civil dilTenfions arofe.” t 
The orator then apoflrophtilng Lepidus as if 
prefent—“ O thou the molt vile and impu- 
“ dent of mankind, will you perfuade us that 
“ you are moved by the indigence and tears 
“ of the Citizens, whillt you poffefs nothing 
“ that you have not acquired by arms or in- 
“ juftice ! You aik a fecond Uonfulfhip, as if 


« 

“ you had refigned the firft to the Common- 
“ wealth. You defire to reftore union and 
“ concord, you, who are the only difturber of 
“ it. Traitor to the Nobles, whom you ought 
“ to defend; perfidious even to thofe whofe 
“ intereft wu pretend to fupport; an enemy 
“ to all perons of worth; void of refped’t both 
“ to Gods .and men, whom you have made 
“ equally your adverfaries, by your perfidies 
“ and perjury. Go on then, perfift in thy 
“ enterprize. The Laws, the Gods of our 
“ country raife their voice againft thee, and 
“ cannot fuffer thel in the number of our 
“ fellow-citizens. Continue what thou hall; 
“ begun, that thou mayeft quickly feel the 
“ juft punilhment thou haft deferved.” 

d jEmilius was very rich, but very frugal; 
and, to fparc himfelf the expence of the games, 
which was indeed exceffive, he Lid declined 
the office of jEdile. The People remem¬ 
bered this, and, the firft time he ftood for the 
Confulfhip, rejetted him; and were now very 
far from being unanimous for his promo¬ 
tion. 
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yey wrote to the Senate) neverthelefs the vi&or, having fent his prifoner 
Tinder a guard to Reggto, difpatched thither an officer, named Gemini us, to 
kill him. And then, in a fecond letter to the Senate, changed his ftyle and 
calumniated Brutus. This was the father of the famous Marcus Brutus, 
who never forgave Pompey , till he was engaged to it by a regard to [what 
he called] the public interejl. 

Catnips, having driven Lgpidus into a corner of Hetrurui, reduced linn 
to (he neceffity of fighting fSqd Pompey arriving opportunely from Ctfal¬ 
pine Gaul, determined the, vidorjv in favour of the Conful. Lepidus , with 
what remained of his troops, efeApjd inr c^Sardtnta. He had noJuccefs, 
the Praetor Lrianus prevented his feizing any ^lace. A'domeftic grief 
completed his diftrefs. He learnt shat lus wife Jpuleta was falfe to him. 
He divofced her; but, as he continued tp love her, grief and vexation 
threvf him into a disorder, of which he died. Perperna diew together the 
wreck of the army, and went with it into Spain ; where Set toms iupported 
the remains of Manus' s faftion. 

Thus ended the commotions raifed by Lepidus. The Senate, con 
tented with having re-eftabliffied peace, granted an amnefty to thofe who 
had been concerned *in the hit difturbances, and their decree was lup 
ported by a decree of the Pfople, of which Ca-far was confidered as the 
author: not only the general interefl: of the Marian fadhon, which he 
favoured, might induce him to this, but the private intereft ot his brother- 
in-law, L. Cinna , who had been engaged in the caufe of Lepidus , and 
who obtained, Ijy this amnefty, leave to returh to Rome. The Senate’s 
view, in their lenity on the pr#fent oecafion, was to hinder the fugitives 
from going (through defpair) to augment tjie forces of Sertorius , aheady 
too formidable. 

Agauift this General, under whofe command *vere gathered all that now 
remained of Marius' s fadhon, Mctellus Pius condudted the war in Spain, 
with little fuccels •, for he %as naturally (low in his morions, and by no 
means a match for Sertorius.m military fktll. I Iis high birth, and his re¬ 
putation of eminent virtue, fecured him from the affront of being recalled , 
but it was thought expedient to fend him a collegue to be his affiftant 
Pompey, ambitious of the employment, had, for this reafon, under various 
pretexts, kept his trobps together at a fmall diftance from Rome, though 
Catulus had ordered him to diimiis them The Senate, h iving more con¬ 
fidence in the abilities of Pompey, than of any other of thur Genuals, tk- 
termineei to fend him into Spain with the title of Pioconiul, notwithftand- 
ing the objedlion made +>y fome of the Senators*, That i*t would be a ft range 
thing to lee a Citizen, and of nohighei rank than that of a Reman Knight, 
mvefted with Proconfular authority d . 

C II A P. 

<t To th’s objCdion /,. Phihppus is reported to/apply the place »rf one Conful, but of betb 
to have anfwered. In my opinion, ft it not Ccnjuls, that Pompey ought to Ic fnt into 
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CHAP. III. 

The War of % Sertorius,, Spain. 

Y.R.676. TT has been already mentioned, that, after Sylja had, by his wonted arts 
~ J[ of corruption, gained overdo hinj the army of the Conful Scipio, Ser- 
p.'Vj^ 3 ’ tortus* retired* into %?/»»t - which province had fallen to him by lot, 
[Y. 670.3 after his Pnetorfhip. He found th^ paffes of the Pyrenees in the poffef- 
fion of the Barbarians, whom f>nly money could render tradable, Some 
of his officers thought it would be difgraceful for a Jioman Proconful to 
pay a kind of toll to the mountaineers for leave to pafs : but? Sertorius 
laughed at this unfeafonable delicacy, telling them he ffiould never make 
a fcruple to Buy Time, which of all things is the moll precious to thole 
who have engaged in important enterprizes. He:, purchaled his pafiage, 
entered Spdin, armed with all expedition what Romans he found there 
(of an age to lerve,) and provided himfelf with engines of war, and with 
triremes [ gallies of three benches of oars.] 

The oppreffive rapacioufnefs of the laft Praetors had created in the 
minds of the Spaniards an averfion to the Roman government. Sertorius 
fpared no pains to conciliate their good-will; he gained the principal 
perfons of the feveral Cantons by his affability and kindneis, and the 
multitude by leffening the tajees: But what more particularly obliged the 
Spaniards was, that, inftead of taking up his quarters within the cities, 
he eredled tents without the walls of them, and there made his whole 
army pafs the winter. 

No fooner had Sylla poffeffed himfelf of the fovereign power, but 
he ordered Annius with an army into Spain. Sertorius , to hinder his 
entrance, ffiut up the paffes of the Pyrenees , with 6000 foot, under the 
command of Livius Salinator. The affaffination of Livius, by one Cal- 
purnius Lanarius, opened <he way to Sylla’ s General; and Sertorius , not 
being in a condition to keep the field againft him, fetired with 3000 men 
into Carthagena ; where he ftaid no longer, than till he could get veffels, 

• 

Spain. L. Philijppus dixifle dicitur, non fe rium (prob quant i max belli facem !) IA mult os 
ilium, fua fententia, pro Ecnfule, fed pro Confu- alios, potitus ecriem, Jmijit mealtimes. But Plu- 
libus mittere. Cic. pro Lege Manil. lxii. torch fpeaks of Sertorius, as immediately re- 
* According to Fell. Pat. 1 . ii. c. xxv. tiring to his government of Spain, upon Sci- 
Sertorius, after the army had abandoned the pio’s refufing to liften to his advice, when he 
Conful Scipio, under whom he ferved, fell warned him to be upon his guard againft the 
into Sylla' s hands, who difmifled him with wiles of Sylla, whopretended to be deftrous 
life; as he did Scipio, and many others.— of peace. 

Qonfulem, ut pratdixsmus, exarmatumque SertO- 


whereon 
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jkhereon to embark his troops. He cruifed fome time upon the coafts of Y.R.67&. 
"Spain and Africa ; and in vain attempted to make defcents in different 
places. At length, having added a few fmall fhips of Cilician pirates to 37/conf. 

his fleet, he pafled’the Streights, and landed a little beyond the mouth of-- 

the Batts, now called the Guadalquivir. 

While he was there, fome mariners, newly arrived from the Atlantic or 
Fortunate Iflands, gave fo charming a f defcription of them, as made him TheCan*. 
feridufly entertain the thought of retiring*thither, to pals the remainder 
of his life in an innocent tranquillity, far from the din of war and the 
horrors* of tyranny. He propoie^this to his followers 3 but the lcheme 
was not fuited to the dilpofition of pirates. ’W'hey quitted him, and failed 
to Mauritania, where, having found two partiesfrat war with each other, 
they offered their affiftance to one of them. Sertorius, apprehenfive of 
being*abandoned by his remaining friends Snd troops, paffed thither like- 
wife, and joined the other party, lyhich he eaftly rendered vidorious; 
and when, by the taking of l'ingis, he was become mafter of the country, Tangier, 
he did not deceive thofe who had repofed confidence in him, ^>ut, refloring 
all that belonged to them, accepted only of a reafonable recompence: and 
this enabled him to fifbfitt for fome time the fmall body of jtroops, that 
was then his foie lupport. 

His thoughts were full of anxiety about the event of things, when 
he very opportunely received an embalfy from the Lufitanians, earneftly 
inviting him to put himfelf at their head. This people Hill defended 
their liberty againft the Romans, and finding, themfelves hard prefled at 
that time, had recourfe to Sertorius,, as to the only General that could 
prated them i fo great a reputation had he acquired in Spain, during 
his fhort appearance there. Nor were th<?y miftaken in their opinion of 
him. No captain of his time furpafled him in perfonal bravery, boldnefs 
of enterprize, and execution, nor equalled him in llratagem: On which 
account the Spaniards called him Hannibal. He underltood likewile per- App. a- 
feftly well, how to gain the confidence and affedion of his foldiers, hbe- ]kl1 - l -'- ] - 
rally rewarding merit, andf punilhing faults with reludance. Naturally '' p ' 4,, ‘ 
full of ftrength and agility, he preferved thole advantages by temperate pim. tu 
meals, a plain diet, and a perfect fobriety, # and was able cfearfully to 
fupport the fatigue of long watchings, long marches, and all thofe other 
hardlhips to which an enterprizing warrior muft unavoidably be expoled. 

He never drank tp excefs, even in his moft vacant hours; ,if he had lei- 
fure, his diverfion was hunting •, which in time of war had its ul'e, becaufe 
he thereby acquired aperfed knowledge of the country. 

- • —- J!rvn beat a 

Petamus ar-va, divites injulat, 

&c. &c. Hor. Epoch xvi. 


Sertorius 
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Sertorius left Africa with 2600 men, whom he called Romans , and 700 
Africans collected from different nations. The Lufttanians fupplied hjdjT* 
with 4000 lipht-armeu foot and 700 horlc. With thele forces, he main¬ 
tained the war again!! four Rotrutn Generals, who had tmderthem 120,00© 
foot, 6000 horle, and 2000 bowmen and {lingers. They were mafters 
likewifeof innume able cities, whereas Sertorius, at his arrival, had fcarce 
twenty, that recognized his authority. Of the Roman Commanders who 
were lent againit Ivm, he varApnfhed Co tty in a fea-fight, routed Tidius , 
Governor of Hifp.viia Bactica , in a bat tig/ wherein he flew 2000 Romans , 
near the banks of the river Batis. By^Jhis Qiiiftor he defeated Dmititts 
and Lucius , and Manilius^Lxoconin 1 of the other province of Spain ; 
and he cut In pieces fne whole army of Thoranius, together with their 
leader, whom Metcllus had detached againft him. As for Mekl/us him- 
felf, he was at a lol's what condud to obferve with an enemyy that 
avoided a general adion, attacked .him when he leaft expeded it, then 
retreated with expedition, returned preiently after to the charge, gave 
him no repole, nor any opportunity of making advantage of his fuperior 
ftrength. Without fighting, Metellus fuffered all the evils that attend a 
defeat-, and Sertorius , by flying, had all the advantages of thole who 
puri’ue. He hindered his enemies from getting water, and harafled them 
in foraging: If they advanced, they found Sertorius in their way: if they 
halted any where, he prefently attacked them: if they bcfieged a city, 
they were themfelves, in a fliort time, befleged by famine, d hefe things 
made the foldiers of Metcllus weary of the war; and Sertorius having 
challenged him to fingle combat,,and hp declining it, they turned him 
into ridicule. To retrieve his credit with them, he laid fiege to die 
city of the Laccbriges 8 , an important enterprize, becaufe Sertorius received 
great aflillance from that place. As there was but one well in the city, 
and the other waters, ul'ed'by the inhabitants, were in the fuburbs, and 
fell immediately into the pofiefiion of the beliegers, the concjueft feemed 
eafy. Fully perfuaded, that it would be an affair but of two days, 
Metcllus made his foldiers carry with them no more than five days pro- 
vifions. 

Sertcrius, conjecturing lpis defign and his hope, contrived to convey 
two thoufand lkins (Bcracbios) filled with water into the place.- The 
confiderable rewards, he promifed to each bearer of a Ikin, made the 
loldiers, both Spaniards and Moors , all competitors for the employment. 
They had orders to turn out of the town all the ufelefs mouths, lo foon 
as the water was delivered. Metellus , thus difappointed, and begin¬ 
ning to want provifions, detached 6o'oo men to colled! what they could 
find in the adjacent country. Sertorius laid an ambulh for them, fur- 
prifed them in their return, killed a great number'of'them, and feized 

t 

f This city was in die, countiy now called Old Ca/lile, on the North of the Deuro. 

1 the 
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convoy; fo th-^t Metdius was conftrained difgracefully to raife the fiege, 
ano to call in to - s a:b L. M'cndius, who commanded in Gallia Narboncn- 
Jis. This General *^ich tiie three legions he had brought with him, was 
driven out or lie li. id, ami reduced, almoft alone, to take refuge in * Her da. 
By this lail vi&o.y Sertorius opened himfelf a way into Gaul , and he 
pufhed on quite to the Alps in the pafles of which lie polled guards to 
Hop t(ie tsoops that might be font againil hinU 

Thefe fuccefles could not fail to make him much admired by the Spa¬ 
niards-, ajnd to'his real merit he added artifice, the better to fecure their 
reipect and confidence. 

A milk-white hind, which had been given him fcfcn after it was yeaned, 
he tamed fp well, that it knew his voice, came to him when he called it, 
and followed him every where. He had no*other view, at firlt, in carol¬ 
ling this aiymal, than • to amufe himfelf but, when he faw it fo tractable, 
he conceived the defign of making it ufeful to him. He gave out, that 
his hind was a prefent from Diana , and often revealed to hify the moll 
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fecret things. To g'ain the public belief of this, he uled, when he had 
privately received intelligence of any of the enemies motions, to epnccal the 
bearer of it, and feign mat the hind had wlufpered it to him. 1'hc intel¬ 
ligence, pretended to be thus received, always proving true, the Spaniards 
regarded him as a favourite of the Gods, and hearkened to him, as to a nun 
infpired: and, that he might profit the more by their zeal to ferve him, 
he armed them after the Roman manner, taught tjiem dilcipline, and made 
them fenfible of tht advantage of it. 

But nothing contributed more towardsTiis gaining the hearts of the prin¬ 
cipal men of the nation, than the care he took of the education of their 
children: for he drew together all thofe of the highelt birth, and placed 
them in -f- Ofca , a confiderable city in thofe days ;»and he gave them mailers f llu,r 
to inllrudl them in the arts of the Greeks and Romans. The children were '," 0 ' 111 
in reality hoftages; but his profefied defign, in this meafurc, was only to 
qualify them to hold employnftfnts in the government, fo foon as their years 
would permit. Their parents with delight beheld them, in robes bordered 
with purple, walking regularly every day to the public fehools : where 
Sertorius himfelf (who p^aid for their fchooling) frequently examined into 
the progrefs they made •, giving rewards to luch as deferved well, with 
permiflion to wear, hanging at their breafts, the golden Bulla^ the orna¬ 
ment worn by the chirdfen of the better fort at Rome 11 . 


s It wps cuftomary with the Spaniards, as gagement, vohereiu he had been defeated and 

with the Gauls and Germans, for every lord to was hard prefled by the enemy, the Spaniard 

have clients or vaflals, who devoted their folcly intent upon laving him, took him upon 

lives to his fervice, and took an oath not to their fhoulders, and, palling him from one to 

furvive him. Other chiefs had a fmall num- another, conveyed him within the city walls 

ber of men, who adherctj to them under (near which they then were,) not giving a 

thefe conditions; but as to Sertorius, his ad- thought to their own prefervation, till they 

herentsof this kind were computed by thou- had teen him fate. Nut. in Seit. 

funds; and, we are told, that, after fome en- 
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Y.R.676. Sertorius, notwithftanding the extraordinary affe&ion and refpeft whi|h( 
Cf 7 6. hr the Spaniards exprelied for him, preferved to the Romans all the fupe- 
375 conf. riority to which they had been accuftomed. Of the< profcribed Senators 

--— who had retired to him, and of the principal perfons among his other par- 

App. Sc tifans, he had formed a Senate, confuting of three hundred: affirming, that 
Phu - this was the real Roman Senate, and that the other, at Rome, was only an 
alfembly of Sy lla's flaves. ( 5 ut of his own Senate he chofe Qufpltors, 
Lieutenants, and other Commanders, imitating, as much as poffiblt^ the go¬ 
vernment of the Commonwealth, tyo Spaniard therefore had any com¬ 
mand in his army; for JietJul not jJropofe to itrengthen the Barbarians a- 
gainft Rome , but to rffake ufe of their affiftance to deliver her from the 
tyranny of the ufurper. He is faid to have been a molt finepre lover of 
his country, and lb paffionatety defirous of returning to it, that, frequently, 
when his affairs were molt profperows (never when in a declining ftate,) ,he 
offered to iqy down his arms, on condition he might be fuffered to live, as a 
private fubjedt, at home ; declaring, that he Ihould chufe rather to be the 
mofl obfeure citizen of Rome , than, in baniffiment from thence, to command 
all the reft. of the univerfe, <• 

With a heart fo truly Roman , Sertorius muft, necelfarily, be efteemed 
and beloved by the Romans who were in Spain: and of this we have a 
notable proof in the conduit of Perperna’ s foldiers. This General was very 
rich, and of noble birth, and had been Prsetor of Rome •, where he took up 
arms, with the Conful Lrpidus , to reverie the ails of Sylla, and recal the 
proferibed Marians ; and, after .their defeat, he carried off the belt part 
of their troops into Sardinia ; and thence into Spain . Though embarked 
in the fame caufe with Sertorius, yet, being envious of his glory, he was 
very unwilling to contribute to its increafe by joining him, wilhing rather 
to ufurp his power. A'hd with fify-three cohorts (about 25,000 men,) 
which he had under his command, he did aitually continue feparate from 
him, till advice came that Pcmpey was ordered into Spain. His troops then 
declaring to him, that if he did not lead them'to Sertorius , they would go 
without him, he, reluctantly, complied : but his bad difpofition was, in the 
end, more detrimental to the common caufe, than the ftrong reinforcement 
he brought with him was beneficial. „ 

Plutarch , to Ihew the ability of Sertorius , relates two particulars of his 
conduct, before the arrival of Pompey. 

The Spaniards , under his command, flulhed with their fuccelfes, were for 
marching, at all“events, to battle, impatient of t{ieir General’s delays, who 
waited for a favourable opportunity. He at firft endeavoured to dilfuade 
them by mild remonftrances, but, finding that thefe had no efFedt, and that 
they were eagerly bent on fighting, he determined to let them receive from 
the enemy a leifon that might teach them prudence, and render them more 
tradtable. The Spaniards , as he had forefeen, were worfted in the en¬ 
gagement, and would have been entirely cut to pieces, if, with great Ikill, he 
had not contrived their retreat. 
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Difcour- 
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Difcouragement, as it ufually happens, was juft going to i'uccccd toprc- v.R.fm>, 

imption, when Sertorius , to avert this evil, and to give the Spauijh ibl- 
d«q£a juft fenfe of. the reafons of his conduCl, made ufe of the following -,75 t one 

device. lie caufed to be placed in the mi Jit of them two horfes, the one - - 

lean and old, the other fat and full of vigour, and which hail a tail 
abounding with fine long hairs. By the lean horfe ftood a ftrong robujt 
mai>; natr the other a little puny fellow.* Upon a lignal given, thelc 
two men, who were each to pluck off all the hairs of lus relpedivc 
horfe’s tail, fell to work in*the following manner: The ftrong man grafpt 
the tail of his horfe, and pulled wit ft »11 his ivwght, to bring all olfaPoncc, 

The weak man fet himlelf to pluck off the hairs ci’ Iiis horfe’s tail one by 
one. Fatigue to himfelf, and much laughter from the fpedators, v/ere the 
only efteds of the labour of the firlt: the ot 4 ier fmiflted his enterprize in a 
reafonablt; time •, not«a fingle hair remained on the tail of his horfe. Ser¬ 
torius tiien broke (ilence •, “ You fee, my good allies, how much more ef- 
“ ficacious, than force, is perlevcrance. A numerous and potent army 
“ may, in feparate parts, be overcome, though we can make no imprefilon 
“ on it while it remains one undivided body. Perfeverance can do any 
te thing: Time deftro^s the mightielt powers, and ftrews kleff the good 
“ ally of thole who are not precipitate in their meafures, but prudently 
“ wait the proper fcafons for adion.” 

Pompey, in his way to Spain, finding the pafles of the Alps fhut up by I’|>. l’oinp. 
the troops which Sertorius had polled there, ma^e himfelf a new road over jjj, 1 "- 
thofe mountains,*and a more commodious one than that of Hannibal: i. 

After which, continuing his mafth through Gallia Narbonenfts , he retook 
all the places pofteffed there by the enemy -then palfed the Pyrenees, and £ Ult - 1!1 & 
filled all Spain with great expectation. Though young, many victories had 
made his name famous, and prepolTeiTed the public in his favour; info- 
much, that the fidelity of thole who had hitherto adhered to Sertorius 
began to waver. But, when the two Generals came to blows, the fuccels 
did not anfwer the public opinion: Sertorius re-eitablifhcd his intereft 
with the Spaniards , and acquired new reputation, not only in Spain , but 
even at Rome. 

While Sertorius was befieging Lanrona c , Pompey drew near in order to 
fuccour the place ; and once imagining, that he had fhut up the enemy be¬ 
tween the city and his army, vainly boafted, that the Lauronites ^would have 
the latisfadion of it'eing, from their walls, the befiegers befteged. Serto- 
r:us , when informed of this, only laughed, and faid, he yould teach Syl/a's 
fcholar, that a General ought to look more behind than before him : And, 
accordingly, by means of a body of 6000 men, which he had left in his 
camp, he kept Pompey in awe, who could not attack him, without expofing 
himlelf to be attacked, at the fame time, both in front and rear. The 


c This city is thought not to have been far from PaUnria. 
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young General, perceiving he had been too hafty in his boaft, was mortis 
lied, alhamed, and perplexed: And, what completely difconcerted him, his 
foragers fell into an ambulh laid for them by Seri or ins ; and a whole le¬ 
gion, that came to their aid, was itfelf furrounded, and perifhed, almolt en¬ 
tirely, with its commander. The belieged, having now loft all hope of 
firccour, furrendered at difcrction. Sertorius fpared the lives of the inha¬ 
bitants, but burnt their city; nV>t out of cruelty to them, but to cover with 
Ihame both Pompey and his admirers, when it ftiould be reported through¬ 
out Spain, that a city’, which he hadp.mdertak.en to relieve, had been 
burnt before his eyes, and lo-nPar hitiTs that he might, almolt, have warmed 
himfelf by the fire that /onfumed it. 

'Thus ended this campain: botlV armies went into winter,-quarters. 
Pcmpey and Metellus palled thf feafon under tents in the Pyrenees , |ind in 
the niidft of numerous enemies, tlpt harafled them. Sertorius,-, accon> 
panied by Perperna, retired into Lufitania. 

It would fi v em, that, when the operations of war were renewed (in the 
Confullhip of Cn. Octavius and C. Scribcnitts Curio,) the two armies were 
each of thtjm divided, fo that Hirtuleins , the brave Quadlor of Sertorius, 
remained in JPttica *, to oppofe Metellus ; and Sertorius marched towards 
the country, now called the kingdom of Valencia , to make head againft 
Pompey. 

Ilirtuleius came to an engagement with Metellus , near the city 
It alien", and the conflict ^proved very hot and bloody; both Generals 
expoled their perfons; Metellus' s f armour was pierced‘by a dart; Hir- 
tuleius received a wound in his arm, and was at length conftraincd to 
quit the field, leaving 20,000 of his men upon the fpot. The conqueror 
owed his vitftory to his able condubt, in not bringing his men to engage 
with their enemies till theft, who had left their intrenchments at fun-rile, 
were quite fpent with hunger and fatigue, having, without any refrefh- 
ments, fuftained all the heat of the day. Not long after, Hirtuleins , 
attempting, probably, to retrieve his honour; fell in battle, together with 
his brother. We are told, that Sertorius, with his own hand, killed 
the man who brought him the news of this great lofs; for, as he was 
upon the point of giving *battle, he feared, that the report, if fpread at 
that critical time, would dilhearten his lbldiers. That his own courage 
was not abated, he well demonftrated, when Pompey, having defeated 
Herennius and Perperna, near Valencia, came in quell of him in the neigh¬ 
bourhood of Sucra m . Both Commanders were defirous of coming to a 

* Appian reports, that, at the taking of for thefe excefles, he put them all to death, 
Lauretta, Sertorius being informed, that one of without (paring one, though they were citizens 
his foldiers had, in a brutal manner, abufed a of Rome. Appian, 1 . i. p. 419. 
woman his prifoner, who, to revenge herfclf, " Sevilla Vein upon the Guadalquivir. 
had even torn out his eyes, he not only or- ra A city ruined many ages ago, which 
rlered the criminal to pc executed; but, flood at the mouth of the river Sucre, now the 
knowing that the whole cohort was infamous Xucar, 

battle 
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battle before Metellus , who was marching from B.ctiea , fhould arrivfr; V. R c- 7 . 
Sertorius , that he might have fewer enemies upon his hands; Ponpev , lid '„ c ' 
5(|hat he might have no partner in the glory of the luccds lie promiled 376 tV.ni’. 

Tiltnfelf. The aiffion did not begin till the evening, Set tonus waning till- 

then, becaule he knew, that to his enemies, not wrli acquainted with the 
sountry, the night would be diiadvantageous, whether they ihould be 
obliged to fly, or have occafion to purlue. 

an tlie beginning of the engagement, Sertorius was at the head of 
his right wing, and fought with luccds : but receiving advice that his 
left had given ground before Jlcyipcy, he repaired thither and his pre- 
lence changed the face of things 1I1 a veiy lhort time. Liven Pompcy' s 
perlon was twice in the greatelt danger: The Idcond time lie laved his 
life by Quitting his horfe; for it being richly caparilbned, and the Bar¬ 
barians falling into contention for the fpoft, this gave him opportunity to 
efcape. 

Sertorius' s right wing, after his leaving it, was totally defeated by Afra- 
tiius , who commanded the left of the enemy : The vicloriou&troops pulhed 
on to the very camp of the vanquilhed, and began to plunder it. Sertorius , 
in that inllant, arrived, cut off a great number ol the plunderers, and 
forced the roll to retire in dilordcr. 

He prepared for another engagement the next day ; but, upon receiving 
intelligence, that Metellus had joined Pompcy , thought it prudent to retire-, 
af Feeding, however, at the fame time, to exprefs an utter contempt for the 
latter; “ If the old woman had not come", I would have lent the boy 
“ back to Rome well chaililed.” 

Not thinking that even the flight of his troops, in one body, would be Fromin. 
fife, he commanded them to difperie the'nlelves; but alligned them a “• n- 
rendezvous: for this was his method, and what the Barbarians were ac- 
cuftomed to; lo that lbmetimes he was in the mountains almoll alone in 
and, prefently after, law himfelf at the head of a numerous army. _ This 1>um i*- 
ludden re-aflembling of the difperl’ed lbldiers into one great body Plutarch 
compares to the flowing and concentring of the melted lnows, fo as to form 
one mighty torrent. 

What, at this time, gave Sertorius no /mall concern, his hind, Pint. in 
during the tumult oi>the lalt battle, and the plundering of his camp, was Sl ' lt01 - 
loll; and he now wanted her fervice more than ever for keeping the Bar¬ 
barians in relpect. Fortunately loine of his lbldiers met her nj a wood, and, 
knowing her, brought her to him. He promiled them a great reward, if 
they would keep the tiling fecret and, having caufed her to be hid for lome 
days, one morning he put on an air of gaiety, and told the Spanijh 


" Why old? he was but fifty-two ; for 
when he ferved under h$s father, in Numidta, 
in the year 645, he was only Twenty years 


ofage (11 id.fiupra, p. 44.) yet rlutarcb always 
fpcaks of him as, at this time, weighed down 
with years, almoll, fuperannuated. 
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ctiiefs, who were with him, that he had, the night before, had a dreamy 
which foretold him fome happy event by the favour of the Gods. After 
this, he, according to cuilom, gave audience to thofe who had bufinef 
with him. The hind was on a bidden let go, and, feeing Sertorius , r\.ne 
fkipping to him, laid her head upon his knees, and licked his right-hand,, 
which he held out to her. Sertorius care fifed her with an extreme te-.- 
devnefs, even to fiiedding fome tears. The Barbarians were at fird ft ruck 
with alloni fitment, but then, recovering themfelves, fhouted loudly for joy, 
regarding him as a favourite of heaven, and as a perfon above the rank 
of mortal men. 

At the arrival of Metellus', Pompey would have lowered his Fafces 
before him, as before Ris fenior and iuperior-, but Metellus would not 
fuller it-, indeed he always treated Pompey as his collegue and equal 
(with this exception only, that, when they encamped together, Metellus 
alone gave the word -,) and to Metellus' s opinion Pompey condantly paid a* 
refpeCtful difference. 

The two (Generals, in this perfect concert, marched in quell of Serto- 
rius , and, at length, forced him to a battle. The armies met near 
Srgontia* ■, ihe aCtion continued from noon till h£ter funfet. Sertorius 
faced Pompey , who, in this engagement, loft his Quaedor Memmius , the 
braved officer in his army, together with a great number of men: But 
Sertorius could not improve the advantage, which this gave him, being ne- 
ceffitated to go to the alfidance of his left wing, which, under the conduct 
of Perperna , was almod entirely defeated by Metellus. A terrible daugh¬ 
ter of this General’s troops was now madq* and he himfetf wounded, ha¬ 
ving expofed his perfon with ^reat bravery and intrepidity : but this very 
wound gained him the day for his foldiers, who both loved and honoured 
him, feeing the hurt he ha^i received, and the confequent danger he was in 
of falling into the hands of*his enemies, grief and rage augmented their 
Rrength, and animated them to luch vigorous efforts, as the Spaniards 
were utterly unable to withdand; and Sertorius failed of victory, when he 
imagined himfelf fure of it. 

Urged by neceffity, he had now recourfe to his ufual expedient in like 
cafes: He dilbanded his a;my, and, with a fmall number of brave fol¬ 
diers, retired into a drong place in the mountains i *and there he began 
to improve and increafe the fortifications, as if he intended to fudain a 
fiege. By this he effectually baffled the enemy ■, who,. hoping to reduce 
the place in a fhort time, fat down before it, ceafed their purfuit of the 
fcattered flying Spaniards , anti thereby allowed them opportunity to re- 
aflemble themfelves, flrengthened with confiderable recruits. Fie had. 
ordered them to give him notice fo foon as they were collected into a 
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body fufficiently ftrong to keep the field. The exported notice received, v -r <W- 
without delay, (allied out, and, having eaiily forced a pafia<>e through 
enemy, put himlelt’at the head of the army, that was waiting for him. ^aconf. 
Atidmijow by marcHbs, and counter-marches, lie harrafied and tjuite tired-■ 

S ic armies of Metellus and Pompey -, kept them, by frujuent auibufhcs, p ,„ iu 
lftant perplexity; cut oil the provifions that were coming to them by but.’" 
prevented, by his cruziers, their receiving any fupplies by lea ; and 
gth* reduced, both the one and the other, to abandon all that part of 
Spain which had fubmitted to him. Metellus retired into farther Spain-, Lu - G’"- 
Pompey Tnto Gallia Narbonenfis. xtm * 


[Great commotions are faid to h^ve been at Rome during the prelent 
year, on occafion of Sy/las innovations witji regard to the Tribunefliip. 

He had very much abridged (as we have feen) the powers belonging to vid. 
that Magistracy: but he was no footer dead, than the Tribunes exerted l0; ' 
their utmoil efforts to recover their ancient rights, an attempt which pro- 
duced perpetual war between them and the Con fills : and the* conflict was 
more (harp than ever this year, when the Con ful Curio'' maintained again It 
the Tribune Sicinius t^d changes made by Syl/a. Nor were the dilputes s.illufl. 
between thefe terminated by fpeeches, but by the aflallination of Sicinius , M,,t - " ' a 
Curio being fufperted of the crime. 

In the fame Confulfhip, was a deputation from the Senate to collect lountbcm. 
from every quarter, all that could be found of the Sibylline oracles. The 
books which contained them had leven years before been conlumed in the 
burning of the tfapitol, From Eryth<e (a city of ASolis , the fuppoled 
country of the Sibyl,) Ilium , Samos , Sicily , and feveral cities of Italy, the 
deputies made a collertion of verles which went under the name of the 
Siiyl ; but in which Varro, by the acroltics (or initial letters) dilcovered 
numerous interpolations.] 

The affairs of Sertorius were probably in the fituation above-men- y.r. 67s. 
tioned, when [during the Qonfulfhip of Octavius and C. Aurelius ^ ,a - 
Cotta\ he received an embalfy from Mitbridates , king of Ponitus, 377 Cortf ^ 


d Cicero (in Brut . 213, fcf feq>) tells us, 
that Curio was an orator of»a lingular call; 
that he was extremely ignorant, and Lad no¬ 
thing to entitle him to the name of Orator, 
but an abundant flow of.word-, and a florid 
didion: That his memory fometimes failed 
him entirely, infomuch, that,one day, in a 
caufe, where they were on oppofite fides, 
Curio rifing up to fpeak, forgot, that moment, 
all he had intended to fay, and was reduced to 
complain, that the adverie party had deprived 
him of his memory by enchantments. As to 
his aft ion, it was perfectly ridculous; his 
arms, while he fpokc, moving like the pen¬ 


dulum of a»clock, which gave occafion to 
Sicinius, who had ago- d deal of humour, and 
more impudence, to make a fmart jell upon 
him. The two Confuls bein^ on the Roili a 
in an Aflembly of the People, and Octa vius 
being forced to keep filing, wrapt up in 
cloths with»catap!aiin?:uid fomentations. Cu¬ 
rio fpoke in the name of both. When he had 
done, Sicinius aJdielling himfclf to Ofavvius, 
—You can never fufficiently acknowledge the 
obligations you hate to your colkgue : for i£ 
he had not fwunghis arms about as ufual, the 
flics would have tat^you up, before this time. 

offering 
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• offering him the aid of money and fhips, and demanding, in return the 
' ceffionof Afia, which he had been obliged to bandon by his treaty with 
Sylla. _ r 

This prince was meditating a renewal of the war with the Romans^, irle 
had at his court two Roman fugitives, L. Fannins and L. Magius, formerly 
companions and friends of Fimbria. Their hatred of Sylla recommended 
them to Mithridates , and the^ fupported themfelves in his favour byflat¬ 
tery. As they had formerly adhered to the party, of which Sertoriu /now 
pro tedded the remains, they fuggefted to the king ohe thought of making an 
alliance with him: they compared tfc>o King to Pyrrhus, and Seftorius to 
Hannibal, and nothing was to Hand before two filch great Generals. 

Sertorius , at the head of his Senate, gave audience to the king’s Am- 
balladors; and when they were withdrawn, he brought the affair under 
deliberation. The Senators were unanimoufly for accepting th* king’s 
offers; for they wanted both money and fhips; 'and they confidered 
what the king afked in return, as only an empty title. Sertorius , how¬ 
ever, differed from them in opinion. He laid, he fhould not object to the 
king’s leizing Bithynia and Cappadocia , countries always governed by 
kings, and to which the Romans had no ancient ti^le : but tliat as to Afia 
Minor , of which they were lawfully polfeffed, at the time when that prince 
endeavoured to deprive them of it, and which, after he had been driven 
out of it by Fimbria , he had renounced by a folemn treaty, he would 
never content that it fhould fall under the power of Mithridates. 
He added, “ I ought to make my power fubfervient to the aggrandizing 
“ of die Commonwealth, and npt aggrandize myfelf by its Ioffes and 
“ decreaie. A brave man, undoubtedly, defires to conquer with glory; 
“ but he will think life itfelf too dearly purchafcd, if at the price of bale 
“ proceedings.” 

When this anfwer was brought to Mithridates by his Ambafladors, it 
aftonifhed him extremely. IVhat orders then , faid he, would Sertorius 
jend , did be prefide in the Senate at Rome he who , while banijhed , pro- 
feribed , and driven to the coafls of the Atlantic fea , fits bounds to my domi¬ 
nions , and threatens me with war , if I make any attempts upon Afia ? The 
treaty was concluded, upon the conditions preferibed by Sertorius: 
it imported, that Mithridates fhould have Bithynia and Cappadocia: 
that Sertorius fhould fend him a General and fome troops, and fhould 
receive from the king 3000 talents, and 40 fhips. j Sertorius difpatched 
one of his Senators, named M. Marius , into Afia ; and to this Proconful 
of Sertorius' s creating, were all the honours of that office paid in the 
army of Mithridates. If any city of Afia was taken, Marius entered 
it in pomp, preceded by his Liftors with their rods and axes, and fol¬ 
lowed by the king of Pontus , who condcfcended to take the fecond place. 
The Proconful granted liberty to fome of the Afiatic cities; to others 
. immu- 
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immunities and exemptions, all in the name of Sertorius , without permit¬ 
ting Mithridates to perform any adl of fovereignty. 
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To return to the war in Spain. Pompey , as was before mentioned, being ... 

reduced by Sertorius to take up his winter-quarters in Gallia Narbonenfts , 
tlrote thence a letter to the Senate, in very high and menacing terms, 
explaining that they fuffered him to wan| every thing ; that, during tlie s aiuit. 
three years of his command in Spain , he had icarce received the money H,lt - >• *a. 
necefl^ry for the expence.of one; and he concluded with this declaration: 

“ I have not only exhaufted my’eft^e, but my credit: I have no refource 
“ but in you : if you fail me, I give you notice, that my ;frmy, and the 
“ war itfelf, will foon be in Italy. 

When this letter arrived at Rome, L. Liiinius Lucullus and M. Aurelius y.r.6 79 . 
•Cotta were in the Qonfulfliip. As Lucullus ardently defired to have the ,3d ' ( l,u 
conduit of the war againft Mithridates, and was apprehenfive that Pompey 3 7 8 Coni". 
only fought a pretence for quitting the war in Spain , that he might come —- ■— 
to Rome, and difpute with him the other employment, whiclf was far more 
eafy and more lucrative^ he fpared no pains to keep him at a diftancc, anil Lumii. 
with that view caulcd'all the money he demanded to be fent tt/him. This 
fupply put Pompey into a condition to return out of Gaul into Spain. 

Melellus, to get the better of Sertorius, took meafures of another 
fort, lie fet a price upon his head, promifing by proclamation, to 
any Roman who fhould kill him, 100 talents and 20,000 acres of land; 
and, in cafe th^aflfafiin were an exile, liberty to return home. Plutarch in 
oblerves, that this did not luirt well* with that contempt of Sertorius,' 
which Metellus always affected in his djfcourfes, ftyling him Sylla* s 
fugitive, and calling his followers the fragments of Carlo’s JJjipzvreck. 

How lincere and extreme a dread he had of tire fuperior abilities of Ser¬ 
torius, he manifefted yet more fully (as the fame hiflorian remarks) by 
his frantic joy, on occafion of fomc fmall advantage he imagined he 
had obtained over him. He caul'ed himfelf to be fainted Emperor m 
[Imperator] by his foldiers : altars were erected, and facrifices oifered to 
him in the cities through which he patted: choirs of young men and M;«ioi>. 
maidens fung hymns to his praife: and little figures of Victory were made !u(i 
to defeend (as in puppet-fhows,) and, in the mid ft of artificial thunder' 3 ' 
and lightning, put crowns upon his head. All this was followed by the 
moft magnificent 2nd coftly entertainments, which he gave ih celebration 
of his mighty achievement •, and, at thefe feaftings, the ridiculous oaf, 
drinking and flaring, fat in Hate, his auguft* perlon Being clothed in the 
proper role of Triumph. 

Sertorius had little to fear from the prowefs of inch an enemy, but a pp- p- 
much from a fpiritof fedition which profperity had given birth to, among pfj t ‘ 1U 
the Romans of his oVn army. Whilft the danger was great and imminent. Sen. 

fear 
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fear kept all fubmiffive to the only man who could proted them : but 
when that fear was removed , envy and jealouly took place. Perperna , 
who, from the beginning (as formerly mentioned) aipired to the chri*' 
•command, was the mod a&ive in fpreading whiipers. “ What evil gefiius 
“ has made us quit one unhappy ftate, to precipitate ourfelves into a,; 

worfe ? Our own country, where we might have lived in peace awf 
“ quiet, we forfook, becauie eve difdained to obey Sylla, whom the wljole 
“ univerfe obeyed •, and we came hither to live in liberty. And here we 
“ are become the moft abjed Haves; nay, have voluntarily fubjecled 
“ ourfelves to be the guards and fateljitfcs of a banilhed fugitive. He calls 
“ us the Senate : a vain title that expofes us to ridicule. Noble Senators 
“ indeed are we, who luffer from him the fame imperious and infolent 
“ treatment, as the Barbarians of Spain and Lujitania /” 

Difcourfes of this kind had their effed c ; and though the difeoniented 
feared the power of Sertorius too much to hazard an open revolt, yet 
they contrived to ruin him with the Spaniards , by treating them hardily, 
and loading them with taxes, as if by his order. From hence arofe commo¬ 
tions and revolts among thofe nations ; and the^perfons whom he fent 
to remedy thefe evils, defignedly made them more* 1 difficult to be cured. 
That Sertorius , under thefe difadvantages, loft ground before Metellus and 
Pompey, will eafily be fuppofed; arid we are told, that, exafperated by 
bad fuccefs, and reduced to extremities by revolts, he forfook his former 
charafter to luch a degree, as to let the weight of his Wrath againft the 
parents fall upon the children whom he had caufed to be educated at Ofca , 
of whom he killed fome, and fold r die reft d . 

Among 


e Apf ian tells us, that when *Metellus and 
Pompey returned into Spain, after paffing a 
winter in the Pyrenees, and when their armies 
approached that of Sertorius, many of his 
Roman fsldiers deferted to him, which put 
him into fuch wrath, that he cruelly treated 
others who were innocent, and that this pro¬ 
duced a general difeontentamonghu Romans: 
•but what moll of all alienated their minds 
from him was, that he placed all his confi¬ 
dence in the Spaniards, forming of them the 
guard of his perfon : and that the Spaniards, 
proud of the preference, contemptuoully 
reproached the Romans with want of fidelity. 
The hiftorian adds, that Sertorius would 
have been entirely abandoned by them, but 
for the need they knew they had of fo good a 
captain. 

M. Crevier has inferted thefe fails into his 
text i though Plutarch gives not the leafl hint 


of them; and they are neither probable nor 
very confident with the removal of that fear 
of the enemy, which, Plutarch tells us, had kept 
them fubmiffive, while under its influence; 
nor with 'other particulars of Plutarch’s rela¬ 
tion, as the reader may obferve. 

4 May it not be reafonably .'quedioned, 
whether Plutarch had any better authority for 
this dory, concerning the children, than fome 
Aridocratic party-writer ? Would the Spa¬ 
niards fo foon have forgot thefe murders ? 
Vid. infr. p. 194. . 

He adds, that, on account of this cruel 
proceeding of Sertorius, in the latter part of 
his life, fome believed his former mildneis 
and clemency to have been mere difguife and 
art, the dictate of reflection, and what 
the neceffity of his affairs prompted him to. 
The hidorian-moraM declares himfelf of a 
different opinion: for though he holds that 

real 
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Among thofe whom Perperna drew, into his confpiracy, was Marius, y .R <>vj- 
,an officer in the army, who, at that time, loved a certain youth to whom, 
border to engage Jiis affedions, he difco\ered the iecret ■, boalting, that i7 s'tv»i. 
in a^'few days he ffiould be a perfon of great power and authority : but 
the youth having more inclination for Aujidius, difcloled all to him, who but , 
was likewife one in the confpiracy, but knew not that Manias was engaged 
therein. • Upon the youth’s naming Perperna, Gr.ccinus, and others, 
whom Aujidius knew to be conlpirators, he was much lvirprifed and terri¬ 
fied. tje made ilight of the matter to the youth, and bid him not 
regard what Manius , a vain boaftihg fellow, had laid ; anti then •going 
immediately to Perperna, gave him notice of the danger they’were in of a 
dil’covery, urging him to the execution of their delign without delay. 

To this all the conlpirators having agreed they provided a meflenger, 
who brought to Sentorius counterfeit letters, importing notice of a 
vidlory gained by one of his lieutenants with great Daughter of the 
enemy. Scrtorius , highly pleafed witli the news, performed a facrifiee 
of thankigiving to the Gods ; at the dole of which, Perperna invited him, 
and thole who affifted at, the iacrilice (who were alio of the conspiracy) to 
an entertainment; and, being very importunate, prevailed with him to 
come. At all fuppers and entertainments where Scrtorius was prelent, 
great decency ufed to be oblerved : for he would not endure to hear or 
fee any thing contrary to the moil perfect modeily. But at this enter¬ 
tainment the conlpirators, pretending to be drunk, began to Hold the 
moll diflolute difcourfes, proceeding to addons of obfeenity, witli defign 
to make Sertorius angry. He, whethef becaufe he had a natural abhor¬ 
rence of fuch licentious deportment, or bucaufe he perceived, by cer¬ 
tain figns they made to each other, and their unwonted failure of reipedt 
for him, fomething of their defign, changed hi§ ]?ofture, turning upon his 
bed, as if to avoid feeing any thing more of what paffed. Perperna feized 
that moment for the execution of his purpofe. He took a cup full of 
wine, and, in drinking, let the cup fall. This was the fignal agreed 
upon •, Antonins , inftantly drew his fword, and, being on the fame bed 
with Sertorius, gave him the firft wound ; then throwing himfelf upon 


real folid virtue, confirmcif by reafon and 
habit, will ever be uniform, whatever adver¬ 
sity may happen ; yet h<; thinks, that a man 
of the gentled and mod virtuous difpolition 
may be fo psovoked by infolent and injurious 
treatment, and efpccially by ingratituue, as to 
become wicked and cruel towards thofe, who 
have injured and betrayed him ; and this he 
fuppofes to have been the cafe with Sertorius, 

The fame Moralid leaves it problematical, 
whether Sylla (the mod cruel of all monders) 

VOL. III. 


was not once a good-natured man, and after¬ 
wards fpoilt by profperity and elevation. 

But as for Marius, he was,‘it feems, with¬ 
out quedion, always wicked, and always cruel, 
cruel by qpture; his.riling to power made 
no change in him in that refpedt. [Plut. in 
Syll. ] And this is fudiciently manifed (though 
there be no other evidence of it, nor lhadow 
of evidence) from his defpifing the Greek lan¬ 
guage and literature. Vii./ufr, p. 40. 


Cc 


his 
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Y-R.^ 79 -his ftomach, feized his hands, and while he thus deprived him of all 
e ' 7 , ir ' power to make reflftance, the other confpirators with many dabs dif- 

j 7 s Coni', patched him 

~ Perperna, fo foon as he had perpetrated his crime, was for reaping' the 

’ fruit of it, by taking poflefiion of the command, but found fome difficul¬ 
ties in the way. The death of Sertorius , fo treacheroufly and cruelly mur¬ 
dered, had put an end to all (hatred conceived againft him by tjie multi¬ 
tude •, compaffion fucceeded, they forgot the caufes he had given them of 
complaint, and remembered only his virtues,: the Spaniards, especially, 
regretted the lofs of him, and lookejl upon the afiaffins with horror : many 
dates revolted on the fir ft news of his death, and made their fubmiffion 
cither to Potnpey or to Aletellus. Ntverthelefs, Perperna, by the means of 
money, promiles, threats, am] even punifhments, aptly employed, managed 
fo artfully, as not only to hinder the army from dilbanding itfelf, but en¬ 
gage the greater part of it to acceptrhim for their General: with* what luc- 
cels we ffiaU fee hereafter. 


CHAP. IVt 

War of Spartacus the Gladiator. 

B ) H 'on°' T T was ^ urm S t * ie next * year (680) M. T erentius Varro Lucullus and C. 

Vi. ' X Cajftus being Coniuls, that the war of Spartacus brok£ out in Italy . 
coni'. In the city of Capua, one Lentulus cauied a confiderable number of (laves, 

*--— molt of them by birth Gauls or Thracians, to be trained to the fcience of 

tv-ttr."' gladiators, noton account of any crimes by them committed, but for his 
Plot, in own profit. Of thefe wretches 200 entered into a plot to run away ; but 
their dclign having been difeovered, only feventy-eight of them could put 
cSThi. h ' n execution, and thefe fled with no other arms than kitchen-knives and 
p- 4 * 3 -.. fpits. Nothing in appearance could be more contemptible, or lefs likely 
c. IO io. 11 t0 ma ke the capital of the univerfe tremble : but in a government, where 
Orel'. V.24-. great numbers are difeontented with their condition, the lead commotions 
are to be feared : and it happened, that thofe fugitive (laves had a man at 
their head who was alone worth an army; a man of ability and courage, 
fkilful to tynploy dratagem, or force, intrepid in dangers, fruitful of 
expedients in adverfity, prudent and moderate in profperity. In a word, 
a Hero reduced to the condition of a (lave, fjuch was Spartacus. He 
had too great a fpirit to reconcile himlelf to fo infamous a profeffion, as 
that of fighting for the amufement of fpe&ators j and he perfuaded the 

* It would feem, that this murder was been called in by the Lufitanians, in the re¬ 
committed in the year 680 ; for Sertorius was cond Confulfhip of Sylla. 
in the eighth year of his command, having 


companions 
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companions of his fortune to hazard their lives rather in attempting to re- Y -R- , 6Ro ' 
cover their liberty. However, lie was not the only leader oi the band : Bcf ' ^ hr ‘ 
Cmxus and Oenomaus were aflociated with him in the command : And the 375 Conf. 

difficulties occafioned by this divifion of authority, was not among the leaft- 

of thofe which Spartacus experienced in the execution of his enterprize. 

They had fcarcely quitted Capua , when they met and feized a carriage 
loaded wjth the arms of gladiators, arms not fit for war, but better than 
thole with which they had furnilhed themfelves ; and thefe they foon after 
exchanged for the proper arms of foldiers; for a body of the Capuans com¬ 
ing out in purfuit of them, Spaftttcys defeated thefe purfuers, killed a 
great number of them, and armed his little band with their fpoils. 

This firft fuccefs augmented their number, but not fufficiently to em¬ 
bolden thefn to keep the field. Claudius Pukher , who was fent from Rome 
again ft them, found tjiem pofted upon mount Vefuvius. He encamped at 
the foot of that mountain, and havingpoflefied himfelf of the only paCli- 
cable way leading to the fummit (all the reft being fteep rock and precipice) 
he fuppofed that he had fo effectually fhut up the rebels, as to leave them 
no poffibility of efcaping. Neverthelefs, the flaves, by means of ladders 
made of vine-branches? of which they found abundance upon* the ipot, 
got down the rock : one only remained above till he had thrown down to 
his comrades their arms •, and then he likewife defeended, and re-joined 
them. And now Spartacus , not contented with efcaping from the enemy, 
attacked them, when they leaft expected it, defeating them, and took their 
camp. 

This fecond victory made the *fiaves 'of all the neighbouring country 
flock to him, infomuch that his followers foon encreafed to 10,000 and 
becaufe he wanted arms for fo great a number, he forged, as well as he 
could, all the iron he could get, into fwords an^ ather offenfive weapons, 
and made fhields of balket-work, covered with fkins of beafts newly killed. 

Thus armed, they ravaged all Campania , and, in feme confiderable cities, 
which they took and plundered, committed a thoufand cruelties and out¬ 
rages upon fuch as fell into their hands, though Spartacus did his utmoft, 
by remonftrances and intreaties, to reftrain his followers from thefe excef- 
fes. Grown infolent by fuccefs, they indulged themfelves in the pleafurc 
of gratifying their revenge by all poffible indignities towards thofe they had 
formerly feared. 

From Rome , it being now perceived that the affair was ferious, they fent 
the Praetor, P. Varinius , againft the rebels. Spartacus vjry foon defeated 
Furius , one of the Praetor's Lieutenants, who commanded a detachment of 
2000 men ; and, feme time after, Cojfvnius , whom Plutarch calls the 
counfellor and collegue of Varinius , fullered himlelf to be furprifed in Lu- 
cania : The enemy were very near taking him in the bath, his troops were 
defeated, his camp forced, and he himfelf killed. After thefe luccefles, 

Spartacus vanquilhed the Praetor in feveral aCtions, and*at length took his 

C c 2 F’afces, 
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y.R. 680. Fa fees, which from henceforward he caufed to be borne before his own 
“ Peri'on. 

r;.ut. in Neverthelefs, this glare of profperity did not fo dazzle his eyes, a^o 
t r.'.a. hinder him from feeing, that it was impofllble tor him to triumph finally . 
over the Roman Power, and that, fooner or later, he mu ft unavoidably 
fink under it. He refolved therefore to march his forces towards the Alps » 
and pais thofe mountains as f<$on as he could, to the end that the Gallic and 
Thracian foldiers, who made the far greater part of his army, might retire 
to their relpedive homes, there to enjoy in peace a liberty that had coft 
them,fo much labour, and fo many # p*rils to recover. Wife as this coun- 
fel was, the (laves, becaufe hitherto conftantly victorious, rejected it: 
They law themfelves 40,000 ftrong, and being full of a frantic confidence, 
and allured with the hope of,becoming rich, by plundering Italy , had no 
inclination to look forward to more diitant coniequences. 

Y.R. 681. When the confular Fafces were‘transferred to L. Gellius Poplicola and 
Bet. chr. Q n Q orne i lu} Lentulus Claudianus , the toops of Spartacus had increafed to 
380 Conf. 70,000 mel’i. Three armies were fent againft them, two commanded by 

■-the two Confuls, and a third under the Praetor Arrius. The difienfion 

and divifi&n, which arofe among the enemy, gave*thofe armies an advan¬ 
tage. Spartacus could not keep the Gauls of his army in obedience ; they 
feparated from him, and, under the command of their countryman Crixus, 
threw themfelves into Apulia, and pillaged the country •, but the Conful 
* Mount Gellius , and the Praetor Arrius , fell upon them near mount Garganus *, 
m. Angt- an g 0 f ^o,000 men, of Ivhich their body confifted, killed 20,000, Crixus 
himfelf falling in the adion. • 

Spartacus, not dilcou raged nor difconcerted by this difafter, direded his 
march through the Appennines, ftill purfuing his defign of gaining the Alps, 
Sailuft. and quitting Italy. To eppofe his progrefs, the Conful Lentulus advanced; 
Hift. i.iv. a General of whom Sailuft doubts, whether his vanity or his folly were the 
greater. Spartacus put his army to the rout, and then, turning back, met 
Gellius , the other Conful, who was coming.from Apulia to inclofe him be¬ 
tween himfelf and his collegue •, and though Gellius was joined by the Prae¬ 
tor Arrius, Spartacus defeated them both in a pitched battle. 

It was a cuftom at Rathe to honour the funerals of illuftrious perfons with 
Ajip. combats of gladiators. Spartacus, on occafion of‘this victory, caufed the 
v- v like honours to be paid to the manes of his late companion, Crixus. Having 
picked out'300 of the ftouteft men among his prifoneps, he compelled them 
to fight round the funeral pile which he had eroded; thus retaliating upon 
the Romans the intuit, whifh lie and his companions had fuffered from them. 
The reft of the prifoners, and fuch of the carriage-horfes as were unfit for 
fervice, he caufed to be killed. And now feeing the number of his fol¬ 
diers increafed, by reafon of thefe fucceffes, to 120,000, he entertained the 
bold defign of marching to Rome: however, as the ‘two Confuls, with all 
f Marti di tire forces they c^uld aflemble, polled themfelves in Picemm f, in his way, 

Ancona. 2 
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he dropped that projed; but turning again ft; the Proconful C. Coffins and Y.r. «8j. 
the Free tor Cn. Manlius, defeated them, and put them to flight. 

The Senate were greatly difiatisfied with all their Generals of this year, 
who had fuffered lwury to reign in their camps ; fo that dilciplinc had loit 
its vigour \ New Confuls were chofen, Cn. Aiifnlius Orejlcs, and V. Cor- v. k 6s». 
nelius Lenlulus b Sura. But the chief dependancc of the Republic was up- c 111 • 
on Craffus, then Praetor •, and who, in Sylla’s war, had given proof, both aSic'om. 
of his courage, and of his ability. He received orders to march againlt 7- 
Spartacus, and his reputation induced many perfons of the Aril rank to 
accompany-him in this war. Crocus, who knew that no fuccefs was to be 
expected, unlefs Uriel dilcipline weft- obferved by the troops, cjuickly 
lhewed that he refolved to re-eflablilh it. He had detacfied Mummitis 
with two kgions to oblerve the motions of the enemy, bur with orders not 
to hazard a battle, or even a fkirmilh. Mhnmhis , neverthelefs, imagining 
he had found a favourable opportunity of gaining fome advantage, came 
to an engagement with the enemy. The Roman loldicrs fled in a cowardly 
manner, and many of them returned to the camp without thefo- arms, which 
they had thrown away to run the fader. Of thefe run-aways, Craffus de¬ 
cimated 500 of the nypft faulty. The fifty criminals were executed igno- 
n'nnioufly in the fight of the whole army ; and nothing of the like nature 
having been praftifed, during a great length of time, this example made 
the deeper impreflion. Beficle this feverity, Craffus obliged thofe who had 
thrown away their arms to findfureties for the new arms he furnifhed them 
with ; by which proceeding, the Roman foldiess being brought to fear the 
feverity of theiroeneral more than thy fwords of their enemies, they foon 
retrieved their honour. Of a body of 10,000 Haves, Craffus cut in pieces 
two thirds, and foon after gained an advantage over Spartacus himfelf, 
whom he drove into Lucania. 

Spartacus continued retiring towards Rbtgiutn, having formed the 
defign of paffing into Sicily, in which ifiand, as it had already been the 
theatre of two wars with Haves, he hoped to rekindle a fire that was 
hardly yet extinguiflied : anti, at firft, fortune feemed to favour his hopes; 
for there happened to be in the Streight fome fhips belonging to pirates, 
with whom he treated for tranfporting 2000 gf his men into Sicily ■, but 
the pirates, having received his money, fleered a different courle. And Fior. hi. 
when, after this, he made an attempt to crofs the Streight upon floats and 2 °- 
rafts, the rapid ccurrent of the fca, which prefently dellroyfd thofe weak 
transports, convinced him of the impoflibility of fucceeding that way. 

Craffus , in the mean time, having followed «him in his march, he found 
himfelf fhut up within the peninfula of Bruttium. The ifthmus between 

* Military rewards were lavillied (fays GeUius, under whom he ferved at this time. 

Plutarch) without waiting till they were de- Pint, in Cat. 

ferved. Cato refufed, *as not being his due, b This was the lentulus concerned after - 
thofe that were offered him by the Conful wards in Catiline's confpiracy. 

the 
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y.r. 6Si. the two feas is about thirty miles over: acrofs this ifthmus, Crajfus caufed 
et ' 7 f hr- a trench to be cut fifteen feet in depth, and as many in breadth, and for- 
381 Co«r. tified it with a ftrong and high wall. While this work was carried on, 

- Spartacus made no attempt to difturb the workmen : His thoughts were 

wholly intent on arming his followers: He was near the fea on three fides, 
and invited merchants to bring to his camp, not gold and filver, but iron. 
Of this he amafled a great quantity, and, Having caufed arms to be^ forged, 
fupplied all his troops abundantly. And now his great affair was*to force 
the barrier, which the Romans had formed to fhut him up. His firft at¬ 
tempts were not fuccefsful. To make fiis troops refolute through ctefpair, 
he caufed a pjifoner to be crucified arthe head of his camp, that they might 
fee with their own eyes the punifhment which they muft undergo, if, fail¬ 
ing of victory, they fhould fall into tne hands of the Prtetor. At length, 
in a tempeftuous night, wherf there fell abundance of fnow, he found 
means to fill up a part of the trench viith earth and famines, and palled his* 
whole army over it. 

Crajfus , who had expected to conquer without ftriking a blow, was in 
luch a confternation at the efcape of his prey, that, in the firft emotion of 
his fear, he,wrote to the Senate, that it was neceffary to call to his aid 
both Carro Lucullus, then returning from the war of Thrace, and Pompey, 
who, having entirely re-eftablifhed the tranquillity of Spain , was on his 
way home. However, he foon repented his invitation of thofe Generals 
to join him : For, having learnt that the Gallic Haves, not inftru&ed by 
the misfortune and death of Crixus , had again feparated themfelves from 
Spartacus, he fell upon them, put,them into disorder, and would have 
intirely cut them off, if Spartacus had not come with expedition to their 
fliccour. 

Fronrij), ii. The Gauls ftill incampec] feparate from Spartacus, under the command 
5 - 34- of two Generals of their own 1 - nation, Gannicius and Caftus. Crajfus found 
means to deceive Spartacus , fo as to make him think, that the greater part 
of the Reman forces were fronting him, while _ they were really marching 
againlt the other commander. By this ftratagem, he gained a fignal vic¬ 
tory, which almoft effaced the fhame of the preceding defeats iuftained 
by the Romans. He recovered five Roman eagles, twenty-fix enfigns, 
Lib. xcvil. and five Fafces with their axes. Thirty-five thousand of the enemy, 
c'riir m according to the Epitome of Livy, remained upon the fpot. Plutarch 
makes the number of the killed amount to only twelvp thoufand three 
hundred. And he obferves, that thofe Haves fought with fo much refo- 
lution, that, of fo great a number, only two received their wounds be¬ 
hind. 


Spartacus, after fo confiderable a lofs, found it neceffary to retire 
Plm. ibid, farther from the Prsetor •, and he marched towards Apulia. Crajfus 
detached one of his Lieutenants, and his Quteftor, to purfue him. Thefe 
officers, defpifing an ei;emy that fled, followed him fo clofe and fo incau- 

1 tioufly, 
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tioufly, that they gave him a favourable opportunity of turning upon them, y.r 68 *. 
and fighting them with advantage. The Romans fled in great diforder, B ' f ‘ ^ hr> 
and the Quaeftor,, being wounded, did not efcape without much difficulty. j*i Conr. 

This fuccefs occafioned the ruin of Spartacus ; his foldiers becoming fo- 

prefumptuous thereupon, that they would not purfue the route he had 
directed them to take, but would have him turn back in queft of Craffus. 
There»was another reafon which determlhed Spartacus fo to do : He had 
received advice that Varro Lucullus was arrived at Brundufium , and this 
made.him apprehend being inclofed between two armies. Craffus no lefs 
defired a decifive battle, becau fe*P*mpey approached; and the friends of 
this General, who was very popular, faid publicly at Rome/that it was ne- 
ceffary ^o fend him againft Spartacuf ; for that he alone was born to put an 
end fo the v/ars that were (hameful to the Roman name. Craffus, there- 
• fore, b^ing no lefs defirous of fighting than Spartacus , they foon came to a 
general aftion. 

On this occafion Spartacus, being determined either to «onquer or die, 
killed his horfe at the head of his army, faying to his foldiers, that if he 
proved victorious, he jjoguld have horfes enough if vanrguijhed, he flmild have 
no want of them. Lighting like a man in defpair, he brokl through the 
thickeft battalions, killed two centurions with his own hand, in endea¬ 
vouring to come at the perfon of Crajfus : His efforts were vain, and he 
fell dead, covered with a multitude of wounds. Upon his fall, his foldiers 
all fled, and the conquerors gave no quarter : 40,000 flaves remained on 
the field of b»ttle. 

Neverthelefs, a confiderable*numb£r efcaped the (laughter, and formed 
themfelves into different bands. One of rjiefe, confiding of-about 5000, pint. ; n 
who were making their way to the Alps, fell into the hands of Pompey. & 

He happened, at this time, to be on hi^ return from Spain ; where omi> ‘ 
he had, without much difficulty, put an end to the war. For though 
Perperna had prevailed with the army (as was before mentioned) to fub- 
mit to his command, yet,* not having the military talents of Sertorius, 
it was but fport to Pompey to fubdue him. Stupidly running into a 
fnare which Pompey had laid for him, he was entirely defeated, his army 
difperfed, his principal officers killed on the fpot, and he hitnfelf taken 
prifoner. 

Perperna, to fave his life, fignified to Pompey, that in Sertorius ’s 
papers he had fefund proof of fecret correlpondence held* with him by 
many perfons at Rome, even fome Confulars anu other principal Senators ; Pint, m 
that he had in his hartd their original letters* by winch they invited Ser - '’'■ ,ior - 
torius to bring his army into Italy. Pompey is m ich prailed for his 
prudence and generofity on this occafion. He kne that the bell way ot 
quieting the difeontents of the city, was to free tiie Marians from thole 
fears, which a cohfcioufnefs of guilt would fugged, rather than pufh 
them to the neceffity of feeking their fecurity in* a change of affairs, 

and 
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v.R. csi. and the overthrow of the State. He caufed therefore all Sertorius' 3 
Bet j 0 chr ' papers to be brought to him ; and he burnt them without reading them 
jSiConf. nimfelf, or fullering any other perfon to read them. And, left Perperna 

- -- fhould divulge fomething of what he knew, and mention 4 names, he would 

not once lee him, but cauled him to be initantly put to death. Of the 
other perfons concerned in the murder of Sertorius , feveral were taken 
by 'Pompey' s lbldiers, and killed by his order : fome fled into /Ifnca, 
where the Moors Ibot them to death with arrows. One only efcaped •, a 
wretch, who, hated by all that knew him, lpent, the remainder of his life 
in beggary. , • 

After the defeat and death of Perperna, the remainder of the party 
had no refottrce, but in the victor^ clemency. The towns of Spain 
eagerly made their fubmifiion -, two only ventured to Hand out, iind both 
thele were taken and deftroyed. Thus ended the war in the Conffilihip, 
of Cn. Aujidius Orejlcs and P. Corn,»Lentulus Sura (year of Rohe 682,) 
after it had laijed ten years: and thus expired the laft remains of Marius's 
faction. 


Plin. vii Pompey eredled, in the Pyrenees , many monuments to perpetuate the me- 
z6 ' ntory of his‘exploits. On thele monuments were ihferiptions, importing, 
that, in the country between the Alps and the extremities of Further Spain, 
he had fubje&ed eight hundred and feventy-fix cities. 

In his return home he, accidentally, fell in with that band of fugitive 
flaves before mentioned, a remnant of the army of Spartacus. He put 
put them all to the fword ;• and, on this foundation, and on this alone, 
was for aferibing to himfelf the glory of having terminated that war. He 
Cic. in wrote to the Senate, that Crajfus had indeed put the Haves to flight, but 
I'lroUg t ^ iat had plucked up the war by the roots. Cicero, too, from a particu- 
Manii. 30. lar diflike of Crajfus, affected, in his public fpeeches, to give Pompey the 
pro Sext. honour of finifhing that war', declaring, that the very fame of his coming 
52 ' had broke the force of it, and his prefence extinguifhed it. Hiftory, how¬ 
ever, has done Crajfus juftice, and has tranlirfttted his name to us with this 
praife, that by his vigilance, ability, and courage, he, in the fpace of fix 
Orof. l.v. months, happily terminated a war, which had alarmed the Romans, not 
*+• . much lefs than even that* of Hannibal. Six thoufand of the runaways, 
A l’l’ un - vv h 0 f e ll alive into the hands of the Romans , were crucified along the road 
from Capua to Rome. 

As to quelling the revolt in Spain , no body at Rome durft venture, either 
in earneft or in jeft, to aferibe the leaft portion of the merit to any other 
than Pompey ; fo great a favourite he was of the multitude. And for this 
atchievement he was decreed a fecond triumph, though ftill a private citi¬ 
zen, and of the equeftrian rank. 

rim. xv. Crajfus , on account of the mean condition of the enemies he had van- 

Cic. in pif. quifhed, obtained only the lejfer triumph or ovation. Permiffion, however, 
u- was given him by the Senate, at his requeft, to wear, in the triumphal 

procefiion. 
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proceflion, inftead of the crown of Myrtle, the crown of Laurel, which 
had hitherto been appropriated to the greater triumph*. 

CHAP. V. 

Crassus and Pompey are chofen Confuls for the Tear 683. Pompey makes 
his court to the People, by repealing fome of Syria's Laws. 

T H E time for the great ele£ti8ns drew nigh: both the victorious 
Generals afpired to the ConfpUhip, and neither of them had dif- 
banded his army. Many perfons at Rome were apprehenfive left Pompey, 
after the example of Syl/a, fhould make himfelf matter of the Common¬ 
wealth: hnd Craffus' declared, that he would .not dilband his troops, un- 
lefs thole of Pompey were likewife difmifled. The appreh^nfions, which 
thele things occafioned, Pompey removed at once, by promising to difmifs 
his foldiers lb loon as his Triumph Ihould be over. 

As to the Confulfhipf they were fome difficulties to be furn»ounted with 
regard to Pompey. He wasdborn in the 647th year of Rome, and there¬ 
fore was not at this time full thirty-fix years old, and, to be eledted Con- 
ful, forty-three was the legal age. It would be ltrange to lee a. man 
placed in the highefi Magiftracy , before he was capable by Law of pretending 
even to the lowefif! But fo great and fo univCrfal was the admiration of 

him 


* This year [682] abounded with tiiumphs 
at Rome. For, befides thole of Craffus and 
Pompey , and Metellus (for he too had the like 
honour,) M, Terentius Varro Lucullus had a 
triumph for his conqueft of Thrace. In the 
year 679, he had fuccceded his elder brother, 
L. Lucullus, in the Confullhip; and after the 
expiration of his Magiltracy had Macedonia 
for his province. [Plus, in Lucull .] According 
to Florus [iii. 4.] he had pulhed on his con- 
quefts as far as th t.Tanais, find 'the Palus Mai- 
ctis : he fubdued likewife the whole coaft of 
the Euxine lea, from the mouths of the Danube 
to the Bofphorus of Thrace, and from Apollonia, 
a city upon that coaft, brought away a colof- 
fus of Apollo, thirty cubits high, which he 
placed in the Capitol. He fpent only two 
campaigns in thefe expeditions. Ciiero gives 
the epithet of T riumphal to Macedonia, bc- 
caufe it furnifhed fo many occaftons of tri¬ 
umphing to the Roman ©enerals. Provmcia 
ex omnibus una maxirnc triumph alls. Cic. in 


Cornelius Dolabella (Conful in the year 672) 
had obtainejl a triumph for his fucceffes in 
that country. And Scribonius Curio (Conful 
in the year 677) being lent thither the next 
year after his Confullnip, had fubdued the 
Dardanians to the North, and had likewife 
conquered Mae ft a, and penetrated as far as 
Dacia. 

b Quid tarn fingulare, quam ut legibus folutus 
ex 5 . confulfo conful ante fierel, quam ullum ahum 
magijlratum per leges capere licuifft. Cic. pro 
lege Manil. xxi. The JRdiUJhip was the JirJt 
office that was propeily calk'd a Magiftracy, 
and what could not regularly b' obtained till 
after an interval of fi-ve years from the Qua- 
fiorfhip ; ^tnd the Qifajloriun age (in the latter 
times of the Rep 1 hoc) was the fame with 
the Senatcrian, thirty years complete: For 
Cicero, who declares in lome of his fpeeches, 
that he had acquired all the honours of the 
City, without repulfe in any, and each in its 
proper year, or 4s foon as he could pretend 
to it, yet did not obtain the iffajhrjkip till 
D d he 
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y.r.6Si. him, that the Senate difpenfed with the Laws in his favour-, and Crajfus 
(who needed no fuch difpenfation) found it not prudent to ftand candidate 
Pint, in without afking his confent. Pompey , highly flattered by an application of 
Pomp.&m t p at p ort p rom ) 0 conliderable a man, and having long wifhed for an occa- 
fion to do him afriendly office, went fo far as to declare to an Aflembly of 
the People, “ That he fhould be no lefs obliged to them for giving him 
“ Crajfus to be his collegue, thin for their bellowing the Confulfhip upon 
“ himlelf.” Both were unanimoufly elefted : after which, both triumphed 
Veil. Pat. for their viftories in the wars they had refpe&ively conducted •, and Pompey , 
i. u. c. 3 o. ^ ver y next c j a y a f ter triumph, took pofleffion of the Confulihip. As 
if he had been bom to command, he made his firlt entry into die Senate 


Y.R.6S3. 
Bef. Cbr. 

h- 

382 Conf. 


Pint, in 
Cralf, 


in the proper poll to prefide in it. 

M. Licinius Crajfus % 1 Co fuls 

Cn. Pompeius Magnus , ) 

The mifunderftanding between Crajfus and Pompey revived very foon 
after their taking pofleffion of the Confular Fafces, and they did nothing 
memorable in their Magiftracy, befide making their court to the People. 

Crajfus , having confecrated the tenth of his eflate to Hercules , gave a 
feaft to the whole City, and to each Citizen corn for three months. 


he had pafled through his th : rtieth yeas. See 
JAM. Treat, oa the Roman Senate, p. 93. 04. 
Piut. in * “ Crafni’s father and cider brother loft 
Craft'. “ their lives in the maffacres of Manus and 
“ Cinna ; but die himfelf efcapedinto Spain,' 
“ where he had contra&ed a numerous ac- 
" quaintance, while his father was Ptsetor of 
“ that country; and he lay there concealed 
“ till Sylla’e return to Italy, whithtr he pre- 
fently reforted to him, in hopes to revenge 
“ the ruin of his fortune and family on the 
“ oppofite faftion. As he was attached to 
“ Sy/ta’s caufebothby intereft and inclination, 
“ fo he was much confidered in it; and. being 
“ extremely greedy and rapacious, made ufe 
“ of all his credit to emicn himfelf by the 
“ plunder of the enemy, and thepurchafe of 
“ confifcated eftates ; which Cicero calls his 
“ harvejl. By the e methods he railed an 
“ immenfe wealtfi, computed at many md- 
“ lions, gathered from the fpoils and caiami- 
Cic.Parad. “ ties of nis country. Hfc ufed to lay, that 
fi. 2. ib. 1, 11 no man could be reckoned rich, •who •uias not 
“ able to maintain an army out of bis own rents : 
“ and, if the accounts of antiquity be true, 
“ the number of his Haves was fcarce inferior 
“ to that of a full army; which, inftead of 
“ being a burden, made one part of his reve- 


“ nue; being all trained to fome ufeful art or 
“ profi flion, which enabled tliem not only to 
“ fuppoi t themfelves, but to bring ,1 lhar of 
“ profit to their mailer.' Among the other 
“ trades in his family, he isfaid to have had 
“ above five hundred mafons and architefls 
“ conftantlyemployedin building Or repairing 
“ the houfes of the City. He had contrafted Pint, in, 
“ an early envy to Pomtry, for his fuperior CraiT. 

“ credit both with Sylla and the People; 

“ which was Hill aggravated by Pompey’s late 
“ attempt to rob him of the honour of ending 
“ the ServileWar: But finding himfelf whol'y 
“ unequal to his rival in military fame, he 
“ applied himfelf to the arts of peace and 
“ eloquence; in which he obtained the eha- 
“ rafter of a good, ipeaker; and by his eafy 
“ and familiar addrefs, and a readinefs to 
“ affift all who wanted either his proteflion, 

“ or his money, acquired a great authority in 
“ all the public affairs.” Middleton’s Life of 
Cicero, vol. I. p. 73. 

4 As Pompey had never been a Senator before 
he was Conjul, and was therefore wholly un¬ 
acquainted with the rules of the Houfe, the 
learned Varro furnilhed him, at his requeft, 
with a manual of JhftrufUon in relation 
thereto. A. CtIt. xiv. 

Pompey. 
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Pempey took various mcafurcs to eftablifli"himfelf m the affc&ion of V.r.«« 3 . 
the multitude. By ancient institution, die Roman Knights, when they — 

had Potup, 


Pint, in r From the time of Pompey\ firft comfng 
Pomp. into public life, the People of Rome (fays 
Plutarch pfeem to have entertained a fmgular 
affection for him: which is the more extraor¬ 
dinary, as he was the fon of a inpft dcteltable 
and molt detefted father, Cn. Pompeius Stuaho 
(Confulin the year 664,) a man infamous for 
rapacioufnefs, for murder, and for treachery 
Jbd. fupr. t0 both the contending faftions. Never did 
> ,33. the Romanfexprefi fo implacable a hatred to 

tVpp. dc. any of «their Generals, as to this man ; who 
Jell. Civ. 'being flrutfc dead by lightening (the year of 
h'l. Ob- R cme 666) his body was not luffered to be 
et l- 54 - carried with the ufual folemnity to funeral: 

The populace tore it from off the bier, drug- 
* ged it by a hook along the flreets, and infulted 

it with all manner of outrage*. 

The fon, on the contrary, had rendered 
himlelf fo dear to the foldiery, that, at ninc- 
’lut in teen years of age, he, by his foie influence, 

>omp. prevailed with the army, in which he 

then ferved under his father (the very 
year in which his father was ftruck dead,) 
not to execute '^ie refolution they had 
taken of deferring their General j whtyn lie 
had juft before, in the fame hour, preferved 
from being treacheroufly affaffmated in his 
tent. 

The next year an attack was made upon his 
fortune, and he himlelf perfonally accufed: 
the charge imported, that, after the taking of 
Afculum, his father Pompeius Strain hid appro¬ 
priated the fpoil to his own ufe, rinftead of 
accounting for the produce of it to the treafu- 
ry ; and that the fon had been a fharer in this 
robbery. He was called upon therefore to 
make fatisfaftion to the Public out of the 
eftefls to wh ch jie had fucceeded. In his 
defence he fet forth, that he had already made 
fatisfadion to the Publi;, for his father’s pecu¬ 
lation ; and that he had likewife given in¬ 
formation to the Pnetor of certain robberies 
committed by his father’s fccretary, who had 
thereupon been •. >d and condemned. As to 
his own fhare in the accufation, it appeared, 
that’he had relerved nothing out of the ipoils 
of Afculum, butfome curious books, and iome 
hunting-nets; and thefifbeing of little value, 


the profccution was judged to be malicious. 

The molt eminent orators of Rome, Pbilppus, 

Carbi (who was Conlul the next year,) and 
lionetjius, defended Pempey in this cauie. 1 le 
himlelf (poke feveral times, and in fucli a 
manner, as to acquire great leputution. The 
Pi a tor Antipins, who prefnled in fhe court, 
was fo taken with his behaviour, that he rr- 
folved to make him an offer of his daughter,. 

Antiftpa, in mairiagc, and even, during the 
protecutiou, they concluded the con trad. 

[This bargain between the judge and the 
defendantpt pending the caufc, may, perhaps, 
be thought not to redound much to the honour 
of either.] Pompey was acquitted; the mar¬ 
riage prdently followed: yet, about four years' 
after, hedisorced this lady, ^ the command, 
or perfuafton of Sylla, who, from political 
views, and with the approbation of his wife 
Mcttlla, engaged him to marry Aitnilia , the 
daughter of Mclclla, by her former hulband 
(JEmilius Scaurus) (he being the wife of Aciliut 
Glabrio, by whom (he was then adually with 
child. Plutarch obferves, that Pompey’s di¬ 
vorcing Antijiiu , was the more cruel, as upon 
bis account (he being deemed a favourer of 
Sylla' s* caufe) l\er father Anliftius had been 
murdered in the Senate-houfe [by Older of the 
younger May us,'] Her mother Calpburnia was 
lo affcdcA with thefe tragic events, that (lie 
put an end to her own life. JEmilia too foon 
after died in child-bed. 

What chiefly gained to Pompep, in early 
life, the public favour, was his habitual 
temperance, his martial difpolirion, his genius 
for war, aijd his Uriel difeipline in military 
fervice; add to this, that he was generous, 
and, though naturally grave, affable, and 
agreeable in fpeech, and had fucli an appear¬ 
ance of candour in his air* and manner, as 
engaged confidence. 

We hpve already; feen, That, at twenty- Vid. fupr, 
three years of age, he, by his own credit and p. 15+ 
intcrell, raifed three Legions, with which he 
joined Sylla, againft the faftion of Marius and 
Cintta; 

That the next year (671) Sylla fenthim 
into Sicily againft Perpertta and Carbo; 

D d 2 That 
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y.r had complete8 their time of fervice, which was ten years, prefented them- 
Bef ^ hr ' feJves before the Censors, to whom they gave an account of the campaigns 
jSs Conf. they had made, and under what Generals. The Censors f L. Gel/m 

• . and Cn. Lent ulus, fitting in their curule chairs, at the gate of the tempie 

of Cajlor, making the review, Pompey appeared. He entered the Forum 
in all the ftate belonging to his conlular dignity, but he hitnfelf leading 
his horfe by the bridle. Wien he came in light of the Censors, he 
made the Lictors, who were walking before him, ftand afide, while he 
led his horie up to the Tribunal of thofe Magiftrates. The people, 
ftruck.with fo fingular a fpe&acle, retrained in filence and admiration. 

The elder of' the Cenfors put this queilion to him, Pompey, have you 
completed all the years of fervice which you owed the Commonwealth ? 1 le 
anfwered, (fpeaking with a lnud voice) Tes, 1 have completed them all-, 
and in all, have ken myfelf the General. At thefe words the whole Forum 
refounded with fhouts of ^pplaufe the Censors role up, and concluded 
Pompey back-to his houfe: well knowing they fhould thereby pleale the 
multitude, who, tranfported with delight, continued clapping their hands 
all the way. 

Another'thing by which Pompey greatly endeared himfelf to the 
People, was the change he made with regard to the Judicature ; which 
Sylla had transferred wholly to the Senators, Corruption in the 
courts of juftice had rifen to a moft prodigious height. The Judges fold 
fie. in their votes, without hiding their lhame ; and it was grown (fays Cicero) 
y e "' & A f' to be an elkblilhed maxim, that a wealthy man, how criminal foever, 

Afr'on. in' could not k condemned. On occafton of r Cicero's profecution of Verres> 

Pivin. 3 celebrated modern, partial enough to the Ariftocratical faction, writes 
thus: 


That from Sicily he pafftd into Africa to 
conduft the war againit Damitius and Hiarbas ; 
and that, for having vanquifhed them, he 
extorted, at his return to Rome, the grant of a 
triumph, contrary to the inclination of the 
Dictator, and contrary to cuftom, the vi&or 
being only a Roman Knight: Tlftt he after¬ 
wards vanquifhed Lepidus, and totally crulhed 
his faction: That he was afterwards fent into 
Spain againit Sertorius, but had little fuccefs 
there, during thd life of that able General: 
That, after the murder of Sertorius, he 
brought the war to a happy iffue,* without 
much difficulty; and that in his return home 
(year of Rome 682) he met with, and put to 
the fword, a body of fugitives flaves, part of 
the army which Crajfut had routed. His 
ele&ion foon after ter the Coafitlihip has juft 
been related. 


f There had been no Censors in the State 

for fifteen years paft, when Lentulus and Gel¬ 
lius were honoured this year with that high 
office. They expelled out of the Senate fixty- 
four members; among whom were C. Anto- 
nius (fecond fon of M. Antonins the oratoi) and 
P. Lentulus Sura, who had been Conful the Liv. Epit. 
year before ; and whom we {hall find hereafter 1- xevui. 
engaged in Catiline’s confpiraey. Curiut 
another of the confpirators, was likewife one 
of the fixty-four. 

At the clofing of the Luflrum, the number 
of the Citizens (which had been greatly 
augmented by admitting the allies to the free¬ 
dom of Rome) amounted to 950,000, accord¬ 
ing to Freinjhe'tmus, who, in this particular, 
forfakes his text, or principal author, the 
Epitome of Livy, where we read 450,000. 
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“ The public adminiftration was at this time, in every branch of it, 

“ moft infarnoufly corrupt: the great, exhaufted by their luxury and M~illufe 
“ vices, made norther ufl* of their governments, than to enrich them- ofcic.voi. 
“ Hives by the ipoils of the foreign provinces: their bufineis was to L P- 7 '> 

“ extort money abroad, that they might purchaie offices at home, and 
“ to plunder the Allies, in order to corrupt the Citizens. The oppreiVed, 

“ in tht mean while, found it in vain to ifcek relief at Rome, where there 
“ was none who cared either to impeach, or to condemn a noble criminal ■> 

“ thedeciiion of all trial? being in the hands of men of the fame conffition, 

“ who were ufually involved in *tlle* lame crimes, and openly presftituted 
“ their judgment on thele occafions for favour, or a bribe. 1 Jus had 
“ raifed «i general difeontent through the empire, with a particular difgult 
“ to .that change made by Sylla of transferring the right of "judicature 
« from the Equeftrian 5 to the Scnatorian order , which the People were 
“ now impatient to get reverled: th*e profecuHon therefore of Verres was 
*• both lealonable and popular, as it was likely to give fome check to the 
“ oppreffions of the Nobility, as well as comfort and relief to the di- 
“ ltrelTed lubjeCts.— Cicero, in his fpeech, after opening the reafons why, P- x -- 
“ contrary to his former practice, and the rule which he hid laitl down 
“ to himlelf of dedicating his labours to the defence of the dijlrejfed , he 
“ now appeared as an Accufer, adds, the provinces are utterly undone-, the 
*« allies and tributaries fo miferable opprejjed, that they have loft even the 
« hopes of redrefs , and feek only fome comfort, in their ruin: T'hofe who 
,£ would have The trials remain in the hands of the Senate, complain, that 
“ there are no men of reputatioA to undertake impeachments, no feverity in 
“ the Judges: The People of Rome, in tht mean while, though labouring 
“ under many other grievances, yet defire nothing fo ardently , as the ancient 
“ difeipline , and gravity of trials , For the »wftnt of trials, the Tribuni- 
“ clan power is called for again -, for the abufe of trials , a new order of 
« Judges is demanded-, for the fcandalous behaviour of Judges, the autho- 
« rity of the Censors, bat Id before as too rigid, is now defined , and grown 
“ popular . In this licenfe of profligate criminals, in the daily complaints of 
" the Roman People , the infamy of trials h , the (Jiigrace of the whole Sena- 
r ' “ tonan 


* This is a miftake. Sylla transferred to 
the Senators the right df judicature, not from 
the Equeftriaa order, but from the perfons 
eledted by the tribes out of die three orders. 
See above p. 115. 

b M. Crewer has fele&ed, from a great 
number, two or three ftriking inltances ot the 
infamy here fpoken of: and I choote to bor¬ 
row them tfom him, net only to avoid trou¬ 
ble, but becaufe he is fo warm a partisan jot 
th oJriflocracj, as to fay, fpcaking of Luadlus 


(tom. xi. p. 13.) His fidelity to Sylla and the 
Ari STOC R at 1 c A t. Pa rt -t proves him to have 
bitn ajolid man, a man of Jo. nd undemanding 
andiijilfjeniimcnts .• [Sa fuielite pour Sylla et 
pour lo parti de I’Arillocratic prouve unCa- 
racterc iolidc et t-leve.] , . 

P. Lent ulus Sura had been Prartor mSpain, 
anJ wa. atculed at his return home of Mal- 
ajdminiitiation. He bribed the Judges (ac¬ 
cording to the common pradlice at that time) 

and was acquitted; but Ending thdt oi tiurty- 
* “ two 
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“ torian order, as I thought it the only remedy to thefe mifchiefs, for men of 
“ abilities and integrity to undertake the caufc of the Republic, ana the Laws , 

“ Jo I.was induced the more readily , cut of regard to our common fafety , to 

“ come 


X\\a voices, lie hail feventeen in his favour, lie 
complained heavily of bad management, and 
the unneccifury expence lie had been put to 
b) his agent’s puichafing one voice more than 
\va- ncceffary, £>. Cal/dit/s having been con¬ 
demned* [doubtltfs becaufe not forich as his*' 
accufcrl of milchnduCt when I’rstor in Spain, 
reproached his judges, not tor having giveni 
Sentence againll him, hut tor having done it 
at too low a price. You ought to have .fen better 
paid for ruining a man, who has been honoured 
■with the office cf Prater. You tfive Jold me 
Jcr a morjel of bipad. 

Oppnu.uus. tuKoman Knight, (befoie men¬ 
tioned as a murderer, in (peaking of Syila’s 
1 ’jofcriptions) [Vid. fupr. p. l6t.] was now 
profecuted by his (bn-in-law, Cluentius, for an 
attempt to poifon him. The two accomplices 
of the accufed had been tried and conviited, 
which made his cafe almoft delperate. In 
tiiis extreme peril he applied himfelf to Sta¬ 
ten us, one of his judges. This man undertook 
to buy, for about 3 too 1 . Sixteen* voices, the 
number necelfary and Sufficient to acquit hinj, 
the bench coniifting of thirty-two judges. 
Sta/enttt, having received the money, wisely 
considered, that it would be better for himfelf 
to retain the whole for his o\vn,ufe; and that 
certainly no one would call upon'him to re¬ 
fund it, in cafe Oppianieui were condemed. 
The prudent pdrt therefore would be to get 
him condemned. In order to this, he pro- 
mi fed, on the part of the accufed, to fome of 
the judges about 2001. each, to acquit him ; 
and then, a few days before the trial, told thole 

3 es, that Oppianicus had broke his w rd, 
had not lodged the money with him. The 
confequences was, that one. part i f the judges 
condemned Oppianicus, becaufe hewas mani¬ 
festly guilty; the other part, becaufe they 
thought he had deceived them. Cicero tells 
us, that Stalenvs had liklwife received money 
irom the accufer. 

But the inftance of Ferret, who had been 
three years Pnetor of Sicily, is, of all, the moft 
aftonilhing proof of the corruption which 
prevailed among the Great. His trial was in 
this year, 683, (Craffus p nd Pompey being 


Confuls) which was the year before the Cnn- 
fuliliip of Hortenfius. The crimes of Ferres, 
both for weight and numb> r, ate almoll in- y ;p r 
credible. “ All the cities of Sicily concurred of Cic vol. 
“ t in the impeachment, excepting Syracufe I. p. 80. 
r “ and Mefana; for theft’two being the ri.oil 
“ confiderable of the piovince, Vcrres had ta- 
“ ken care to keep up a fair conclpondcncc 
“ with tl em. Syreuufe was thf place ol his 
“ refidence, and Mcfjuna the repolimry of his j n Verr. 1. 
“ plunuer, vvhenos he exported if all to half: jg.& 5 . 8. 
“ ana though he would treat cvi n thefe on it. 11. 

“ ccrta.n occafions very arbitrarily, yet, in 
“ fome flagrant inftances of his rapine, that 
“ he might eafe himfelf of a part of the envy, 

“ he ulix to pbiige them with a lhare of the 
<< Spoil: fo that "partly by fear, and partly by 
“ favour, he helvi them generally at his devo- 
“ tion ; and, at the expiration >f his govern- 
“ mei.t, procured an pie teflimonials from 
“ them b. th, in praiieofhis adminiftracion*: 

‘ ‘ All the other towns were zealous ami attive 
“ in the profecution, apd by a common peti- 
“ t on to Cicero implored him to undertake 
the management of it; to which he con- 
lented, out of regard to the relation which 
he had borne to them as Quadfor, and his 
promile made at parting, of his proteflion 
in all their atiairs. Ferret, on the other 
hand, was Supported by the moft powerful A f con _ 
families of Ro e, theScipios and the Metclli, Argum. in 
and defended by Hortenfius, who was the Divinat, 
reigning orator at the bar, and ufualiy ftiled 
the king of the Forum. 

“ Cicero had no foor,er agreed to undertake 
“ the caufe, than an unexpeflcd rival darted 
“ up, one if CAcihus, a Stlhian by birth, 

“ who had been Quieftoi to Feiret, and by a 
“ pretence of personal injuries received from 
“ him, and a particular knowledge of his 
“ crimes, claimed a preference to Cicero in 
“ the talk of actufing him, or, at lead, to bear 
“ a joint Share in it. But this pretended ene- 
“ my was in reality afecrct friend, employed 
“ by Ferres h mielf to get the caufe into his 
“ hands in order to betray it. His preten- 
“ lions, however, tVere to be previously de- 
u cided by a kind of procefs called Dhinaeion, 

. “ on 


3 
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com to the relief of that part of the adminijtralion, which feemed tie tnoft Y ' R<S8 v 
“ to Jland in need of it.” - 


“ on account of its being wholly conjectural; 
“ in which the judges, without the help of 
“ witneflis, were to divide, as it were, 
“ what was fit to be dune; hut in the firlt 
“ healing Cicero ealily Ihook off" this weak 
“ antugqpiii, rallying his charadfcr and pre- 
“ tenli ms with a great deal of wit and Mi-» 
“ mour.” 

But as to F 17 ra’s nui c..te Hortenfius, who 
had icceivei prefent-, ii „n Vertes (a thing 
coniidcred at that tune a , below the dignity of 
a;t orator) Cairo i epi iached him in very (lutp 
Cic. in terms. “ Craffu, and Antonius mould not 
Vur. 2. u have undtrlaken the Jeftnce of fucb a man at 
“ Verres, a man lojl to all JenJe of jbame: they 
“ would have feared left, for fo doing, they 
“ Ihould be thoughtas fhanielefsashe. They 
“ did not care to bring thensfefives into the di- 
“ lemma of bung nccrftitated to appear without 
“ delicacy in the article of probity, bydefnd- 
“ ing a caufe notorioujly wicked ; or without 
“• gratitude, by deferting aperjon whoje libera- 
*• lily they had experienced." 

Quintilian mentions a fmart faying 0 (Cicero 
on this occafion. As he had attacked his 
adveriary in an indirect ironical manner, lior- 
tenfeus , pretending not to underhand him, 
Quintil. faid, He was not good at expounding riddles ; 

3 ' That’s ft range (replied Cicero J as you have the 

Sphinx at hone ; (an ivory Sphinx, which 
Verres haa given him.) 

Verres, before he left his province, had 
openly faid, that thofe ought to fear, who had 
robbed for themfelves only j but as /or him, 
he had taken enough to iatisfy the greedinefs 
of many; that he had a powerful friend 
(meaning Hortenfius) under whofe protedlion 
he could pillage the people»with impunity; 
that he had been three years Praetor, and 
ihould be very well content with retaining < ne 
year’s gains for himfelf; that he intended 
another for his advocates and defenders; and 
referved the third, which was the richeft, for 
the judges. 

Nevertheless, he was dece’ved in his ex- 
Mkld.Life pectations. “ The previous point being 
ofCic. p. u fettled in favour of Cicero, no days were' 

* J' *5. «i granted to hint by Law, for preparing thr 


Ihrtenfius 

“ evidence; in which he was obliged to 
“ make a voyage to Suily. - On his leuirn to 
“ Rottf, lie found, what he fufpe&ed, a ilroftg, fn Vtrr. 

“ cabal loiined to proloifg the affair by alL Act. i. j. 
“ the aits of delay, which interell or money 
could procure, with deffgu to thiow it off’, Quimil.vi. 
9 “ at lead till next year, wl.cn Hoiteiftui and $• 

“ Muellus were to be Conful*, and iV/ t.llui's 
“ broliic a Praitoi, by wliofe united autho- 
“ rity the profecutinn might cafily be baffled; 

“ and *liey had already curried the matter fo 
“ fur, that theiewasnot time enough left 
»“ within dy: cuuent year to go through the 
“ cauie in tie ordinary forms. Ttii.s put Ci- 
" cero upon a new project df (horteiung the 
“ method of proceeding, fo as to bring it to 
“ an iff lie, at any ute, befoie die prefent 
“ Praitor M. Glabrio, ami hisuffeffors, who 
“ were like to be equal judges. Inflcad 
“ therefore of fj ending any time in fpeaking, 

“ or employing his eloquence, as ufual, in 
“ enforcing and aggravating the feveral ai- 
“ tides of the charge, he icfolved to do no- 
“ thing more than to produce his witneffes, 

“ and offer them to be interrogated: where 
“*the novelty of the tiling;, and the notoiicty 
<• of the guilt, which appeared at once from 
“ the very recital of thedepofitions, fo con-. 

“ f mnded Hortenfius, that he had nothing to Argum. 

“ fay for lpstlient; who, defpairing of all Afc. m 
“ defence, fubmitted, without expeftingthe Act. i. 

“ fentence, to a voluntary e*le. 

“ From this account it appears, tfjat of the 
“ feven excellent orations, which now remain 
“ on the lubject of this trial, the two firft only 
“ were fpoken; the one called The Divma- 
“ lion, the bther The frft Aihon, which is 
“ notliing more than a general preface to the 
“ whole caufe; the other five wcicpublilhed 
“ afterwards, as they were picpared and in- 
“ tended to he (poken, if Vibes had made a 
“ regular difence; for as this was the only, 

“ caufe, in which Cicero had yet been en- 
“ gaged, as an accufer, fo he was willing to 
“ leave thele orations, as a fpeeimen of hi a, 
u abilities in that way; and the patera of a jul 
“ and di igent impeachment o£ a great and* 

“ corrupt Magillrate. 
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Hortenfius [that diftinguifaedr, illuftrious patriot, ever Heady to the in- • 
rett of the Republic] had a great hand in this mifehief of corrupting 

the 


“ The accufation was divided into four 
“ t heads: 1. Of corruption in judging caujts, 

“ 2. Of tMcrtton tn lelkittng the 1 ei'ctoes and 
“ tttbis of the Rfublt . v Of plundttsng the 
“ fubjeiis of their Jiatucs, and wrought plate 
“ (which was his piculnr talk.) 4. Of tl- 

“ Lgal and ty 1 annualpunij, ments. ” t 

Of all the f. cfs that Lli. Middleton has col- 
fedited front Ctcero\ orations againll Fet ns, I # 
ihail infert here the molt curious only; that is, 
the moil atkmilhimdy wicked; they a*; urtucr 
the lalt head of accufat on. 

“ When any veflel, richly lada£ happened* 
“ to arrnciu the ports of Sicily, it was pene- 
“ rally fei/ed by his fp cs and informers, on 
“ pretence (fits com n^tiumSpatn, and being 
“ filled with Seriotws 's foldurs: and nhen 
“ the C iinm^idtrs exhibited their b 11s of 
“ lading, with a fample of their goods, to 
“ prove themtelves to be fair traders, who 
“ came from oifieient quarters of the world, 
“ fonte producing Tyt tan purple , Oiherr Ara- 
“ bian Jptces, fome jewels andpteitous jlon s, 
“ others Gseek wines and Afsatis Jla%es ; tne 
“ very proof, by which they hoped to Cve 
“ themlelves, was their certain ruin : Fates 
“ declared th 1 goods to have bunpuji.ittd 
“ by piracy , and fcizing the ihips with their 
“ cargoes to his own uie, cc mmitted the whole 
“ crew to prilon, though the g reMeft part of 
“ them perhaps were Roman Citizens. Theie 
“ was a tamo# dungeon at Syu.cuje, tailed 
“ the Lator tiler, of a vaft and her lble depth, 
“ dug out of a tolidrock, which, having on- 
“ ginallybeen aquarryofftone,was converted 
“ to a prifon by Dtonyjtus the 1 j ,.nf. Htre 
“ Ferres keptgreat numbersof Roman Citizens 
“ in chains, whom he had firih injuied to ade- 
“ gree, that made it necellary to Ueiti oy them; 
“ whence few t or none cier tnw the light 
“ again, but were commonly ftrangled by his 
“ orders, 

“ One Ga-vius, howdver, a Ronfan Citizen 
0 of the town of Cofa, happened to eicape 
“ from this dreadful place, and run away to 
“ Meffana ; where fancying himfelf out of 
** danger, and being ready to embark for 
“ Italy, he began to talk of the injuries which 
** he liad received, and pf going ftraight to 


“ Rente, where Fettesl hould be fure to hear 
“ of him. But he might as well have faid 
“ the wwds m the Fraitor’s pajace, as at 
“ Mefana ; for he was prefently feized and Ibid. 

“ itcured till Fetres’s arrival, who, coming 
“ thither f< 5 on after, condemned him as a fpy 
* ‘‘of the Fugitives, firft to be fcourged in the 
“ maiket-place, and then nailed to a crois, 

“ eroded for that purpofe, on a confpicuous 
“ partofthe Ihore, and look mg towards Italy, 

“ tliat the poor wretch might haie ^ht addi- 
“ tional mifery o£ fullering that cruel death 
“ in fight, as it were, of h s home. 

“ 1 he coaltsof Sicily be ng n.uch in felled 
“ by pirates, it was the cuft( m of all Prertois 
“ to tit out a fleet every ) eai foi the protedion 
“ of it tra le and nav, ation. This fleet was 
“ p.ovided bv a'ccntribution ofthemaiitime 
“ towns, each of wh ch ufually furrnthed a 
“ ihip, with a certain number of men, and 
“ provifiois: But Fates, let a valuable con- 
“ liatration, lometimes renuued the Ihip, and 
“ dways dilcharged as many ot the men as 
“ were able to pay f -r it. A fleet, however, 

“ was equipped of Jews ftps ; but for Ihew 
“ father than ierviee, without tlieir compli- 
“ mint either of men or ltores, and wholly 
“ unfit to aft agamft an enemy; and the com- 
“ mand ut it was given by him, not to his 
“ Iftjhr, 01 one ol h s Lieutenants, as it was 
“ uiual, but to C'l intents, a Syracufsan, whofe 
“ wile was hij nnlticfs, that he might enjoy Cic. in 
“ her c§m t any the more freely at home,while Verr. 5, 
“ the hulbaud was empkyed abroad. For, 31. 

“ inftead of fpending the fun.trier as other 
“ governors uletl to do, in a progrefs through 
“ his province, he quitted the palace of Syra- 
“ nfe, and retired to a little lfland adjoining 
“ to the City, to lodge ’n tents, or rich pavi- 
“ lions, pitched cloft- by the fountain et Are- 
“ thuja ; where, fofbidding the approach of 
“ men, or bufinefs, to dillurb him, he paifed 
“ two of the hot months m the company of 
“ his favourite women,. nd all the delicacy of 
“ plealure that art and luxury could invent. 

“ Tne fleet in the mean time failed out of 
“ Syracufe in great pomp, and faluted Fans 
“ and lus company, as it pafled; when the 
“ Roman Prater, (lays Cicero) who had not 

“ been 
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the courts of juftice, He governed with io kingly * fway u\ *U trials, YiR - <*»• 

tha^ 

Cic. in. “ been fecn before for* many days, fhewed “ Ac extenuation of his own crime, tofacri- cic. in 

Verr. 3. “ himfeH'at lail to Ae failorc, (landing on the “ (ice the poor captains, and put them all to Vmt. 5. 

33. 44 (hore in flippers, with a purple ctbak and 44 dei\h,ex<xpttbeetdmiraJCltmenes, the moll 39,40,3a. 

44 veil flowing down to his heels, and leaning 44 criminal of Aem all f and, at his requeft, 

“ on the (Jioulder of 4 girl, to view this for- 44 Amcommander alfo of his (hip. In cotffe- 

“ midable fquadron; which, inftead of 44 <juence of this refolution, the four rejnain- 

44 fcouring the feas, failed no farther, after 44 ing captains, after fourteen days fiom the 

44 feveral days, than into the fwrt of Pa- 44 aftion, when they lufpe&ed no dangei, 

44 chynus, Here, as they lay peaceably at an* « 44 were arrelted and clapt into iron.4. They 

44 chor, they were fnrprized with an account 44 were all young men of the principal fanu- 

44 <f a number of pirate frigates, lying in , 44 lies of Sicily, fome of them the onlv fons 

44 another harbour very near to them; upon 44 of aged parents, who came prefentiy, in 

44 whiclj?/k admiral Clcomenes cut his cables in 44 grestconllemation, to Syracufe, to lolicit 

v a great fright, and wittj all the fail that he 44 the Yrsetor for their pardon But Ferret 

44 could make, fled away towards Pelerut, *“ was indtorable; and, having thrown them 
“ and efcaped to land: the reft of the (hips 44 into his Jungeon, where nobody was fuf- 
44 followed him as fall as they could ; but 44 fered to fpeak with them, Condemned them 
41 two of them which failed the flowed, were 44 to lofe their head*." The fathers and mo- <-; c j(| 

44 taken by the pirates, and one of the cap- thers of ihefe innocent unfortunate young Vcrr. v, 

44 tains killed: Ac other'captains quitted man, palled whole days and nights at the door 
“ theirlhips, as Clements had done, and got ofAeprifon, begging only to be allowed to 
44 fafe to land. The pirates, finding the eihbrace Aeir children, and receive their 
44 ftips deferted, fet fire to them all that dying breaA. At the gate Hood the gaoler, the 
44 evening, and, the next day, faded boldly PnetorisLiftor, railing jaxes upon diftrefs and 
44 into Ac port of Syracufe, which reached milery. You mujl give me f> much for leave ta 

44 into the very hewtof foe town; where gain ; and fa much far permiKonto carry in 

44 after they had fatisfied their curiofity, and vidualt.—But, km much willyou give me tt 

44 filled the city wiA a general terror, they l*Jlyour fan at one ftrtke, and net hack him ft 
44 failed out again at leifure, and in good at to make him die a painful yj/tath? The 
Ibid. 33. “ order, in a kind of triumph over Ferres price, exacted for this favour, being paid,— 

36. it an( j the authority of Rome. IF ell, but there is another article ta be fettled. — 

44 The news of a Romanfleet burnt, and Sy- Tour fan’t tmreafe muft be thrtrwn to the wild 
4 4 racuft infulted by pirates,made a great noife beajh, unlefsyeupurchafe have te bury in This 
44 through ail Sicily. The captains, in excuie laft bargain concluded, the prifohers were 
44 of Aemfelves, were forced to tell tlj/etruA; brought forA and publicly executed; to 
44 Aat Aeir (hips were fcandaloufly unpro- Ae great fatisfa&ion of Vtrrts, who thereby 
44 vided both wiA men and (lores, and in no got rid of fo many witnefles of his mil- 
“ condition to face an enemy; each of them conduft. % 

44 relating how many of their failors had 44 It happened, however, before Aislols of Midd.p. 

44 been di {charged by Ferret's particular or- “ Aefleet, Aat a Angle pirate-fliip was taken 107 . 

44 dlrs, on whoid the whole Alame was jullly 44 by Ferres’* lieutenants, and brought into 
44 laid. When this came to his ears, he lent “ Syracufe ; which proved to^beaVerv rich 

44 for Ae captains, and after threatening Aem “ prize, and had on board a great number of 

44 very feverely for talking in that manner, “ handfotne young follows. There was a 

44 forced Aem to declare, and to tellify it alfo 14 band of muficianl among Aem, whom 
44 in writing, that every one of Aeir (hips had 44 Ferns font away to Seme aprefent to a Cic.m 
“its full compliment of all Aings neceffaiy; 44 friend j and Ae reft, who had either youth, veir. v. 

44 but finding, afterall, that there was no way 44 or beauty, or (kill in any art, were -diftjjr * 5 > c> 

44 of Hilling the clamour, and Aat it would 44 buted to his clerks and dependent*,* to be 

“ neceffarily rea'ch to Rede, he refolved, for 44 kept for his ufo; but Ac lew, who were 

Vol.UI. , E e‘ ■ “ old 
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that the ferttences gitetj were generally fuch as he pleafed. For, in defend-' 
e 69.“' ing his client, he did not confine hihifelf to exerting the power of his wit 
38 * Coni* and eloquence: Solicitations, cardies, menaces, money, every means of 

.gaining his point, he diligently employed. The method of pafling 

Fentence was by balloting. To each of the Judges were given three 
waxed’-tablets [tittle pieces of wood }] on one Of which was the letter 
X. for abfolvo ; on another‘the letter C. for cottdemno', and on th* 
third N. L. for non liquet, [the thing is not clear, the caufe muft be 
reheard.] Each Judge, after hearing the caufe, was to put one of thefe 
tablets, into a box, or urn [ca,Ucd Sitella.] Hortenfius not. only 
engaged fomfc one among the Judges to be a fpy upon the reft-, but, 
when he had an affair much at heart 1 , contrived to furnifh the Judges with 
tablets of different colours, that fo when thefe were taken out oV tne box, 
he might fee with his own eyeS, whether the Judges, by him bribed, had 
kept faith with him or nqff ' 

Pompey , in a fpeech which he made to the People before his Conful- 
ihip, had promifed to put a flop to this fcandalous and mifchievous 
corruption. It may therefore reaibnably be conjefturcd, that Aurelius 
Cotta , novP Praetor, whd pafled a law for that pufpofe, afted in concert 
with him. The law imported, that the Judges fhould no longer be 
chofen out of the Senate alone, but outof the three orders of the Common¬ 
wealth} that is to fay, the Senators^ the Knights, and the Tribunes 
or Commiflioners of the Treafury} which laft were of the order of the 
People: [their bufmefs was to remit the public money to the Quaeftors for 


" old ind deformed, were committed to the 
" dungeon, and refej-ved foi punUhment. 
" The captain of the'fe pir&tet had tong been 
“ a terror to the Sicilians, fo that they Were 
“ all eager to fee his perfon, and t»fi*d their 
" eyes with his execution: but, beii&fich, 
“ he found means to redeem his head, and 
“ was carefully kept out of fight, and con- 
" veyed to feme private cuftody, till Ferres 
could make the beft market of him. The 
“ people, in foi mean time, grew impatient 
“ and cUmorou* for the death of die pirates, 
“ whOm &ii Prstors ufed to execute as foon as 
“ taken &hd, knowing the number of them 
“ to be great, could tun be fatiafipd With the 
<fe. it “ few old and 4 *<§?pd, whom Ferres wil- 
Verr.y. *8. •< lingly fieri Seed to their refentment. He 
'* took this opportunity, therefore, to clear 
^•foe dungeon of thofe Roman Citiagns, whom 
", he had referved for’ fuch an oceafion, and 
* now brought oat to execution, as a part of 


“ the piratical crew : but, to prevent the iro- 
" precations and cries which Citizens ufed to 
“ make of their being Free Romans, and to 
" hinder their being known alfo to any other 
“ Citizens there prefent, he produced them 
" all with their heads and feces fo muffled up, 

“ that they could neither be heard nor feen; 

11 and in that cruel manner, deftroyed great Ibid 
" numbers of innocent men ! But to finifh, 

“ at laft, the whole ftory of Ferres : after he 
“ had lived matfy years in a miferable ejpile, 

“ forgotten and deferted by all Ms friends, Senec.l.vi. 
" he is feid to havt^been relieved by foe ge- Sualor. vi* 
" nerofity of Cicero ; yet was proferibed and Phn. Hift. 
" murdered, after all, by Marc Anton), for the N. lib. 

“ fake of his fine ftatuesand Corinthian vtf- xxxiv. ii. 
“ fels, which he refufed to part with: Hap- **» 
“ py only (as Ladantius lays,) before his 
“ death, to have feen foe moft deplorable end 
“ of his oljl enemy and accufer, Cicero 


the 
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the payment of the troops.] This law was obferved, till the Di&dtorfhip JJt - S U 

of C<efar. 

But what, more than any filing, rooted Pompey in the affe&ions of js» cone 

the people, was his facrificing to them, in one important point, the-- 

interefts of the Ariftocracy. The attempt of Shiniusi in the year 677, 
to reftore to the Tribunes their antient privileges > . and the deftruc- 
tion, Ik thereby drew upon himfelf, Ifave been already mentioned. 
Notwithftanding his unfortunate end, the caufe he had efpoufed was. ftill 
fupposted: for, the ye* following, the Conful Cotta found himfelf 
obliged to confent that the claule which, in Sylla' s law concerning Cic. pro 
the T'ribunejbip, excluded the Tribunes from the fuperior Offices, Ihould £°^‘; “ 
be repealed. And feveral Tribuhes afterwards fucceflively purfued Alcoa, 
the dafign of a total re-eftablilhment of th« Tribunician power. Never- 
thelefs, (ix years had paffed, and the thing was not eflmed. Pompey , 
whole ambition carried him to aim at a perpetuity of command, a 
defign which he could no othy way compafs but by the favour of the 
People, took the prefent opportunity of gaining them entirely to his 
intereft; and by exerting his confular power, brought about that change 
which the multitude fo paffionately defired, and to which Crajfus made no 
oppolition. 

The two Confuls, however, had difagreed very much during their whole 
adminiftration. Pompey, notwithftanding his promife*, had kept his 
troops on foot near the city j and Crajfus h^d not difbanded his army, p ' 101 ' 
fo that Rome apprehended a new civil warlike that of Marius and Sylla. Piut-in 
Towards the clofe of December J when’ the people, being aflembled, had & 
ineffe&ually entreated the Confuls to put an end to their differences, a Appfdc 
Roman Knight, named C. Aurelius, who had never intermeddled with Bel ‘- ClT * 
public affairs, prefented himfelf before them# ind told them, “ That in p ' 4 * 7, 

“ a dream he had feen Jupiter, who commanded him to declare to the! 

“ People in his name, that they Ihould not fuffer •the Confuls to quit 
their office, .till they werd become friends.” The multitude, much 
affected with this dream, prefled the Confuls moft earneftly to a reconcilia¬ 
tion. Pompey neverthelefs, ftirred not fron\ hi* curulfi chair; but 
Crajfus rofe up, and k approaching his collegue, faid : “ Romans, I think 
“ it not * below me to make the firft advances towards a man whom 
“ you honoured with the furname of the thb great, when he was yet 
“ very young * and with two triumphs before he was a Senator.” At 
the fame time, he held out his hand to Pompey, who,could not rejed fo 
obliging an invitation. Thus was the reconciliation made between them: 


» Cicero, in juftificatiop of Ptmfty, affirms, have the merit of p. with the PetfU, than that 
^hat it was not poffibie to avoid this repeal feme pernicious citizen (hould thereby make 
of Sylla'a law, the People were fo eagerly bent himfelf popular. fDeLeg. ’ai. t6. 
upon it : And that it was better Pm fey ihould 

Ee 2 but* 
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y.r. 683. but the pedpte would not depart till the Confuls had caufed edi&s to be 
polled up for difbanding their amies. 

Veil Pat. Pompej, who had begun to apprehend left fuch a perpetuity of power, 

*• »'• «• J 1 * as he wifhed, (hould draw envy to a dangerous degree upon him, took an 
oath, that, On quitting the Confulfhip (which was to expire the laft of De¬ 
cember,) he would not accept of any government: he kept his word 3 and 
Hfe example was followed hy hisfollegue. 

This year Virgil was born. 


C H A JP. VI. 

The Capitol confecrated. War declared againjl the Cretans. 5 thje Gabi-* 
nian Law in favour o//Pompey (Year of Rome 686.) ‘the war with 
the PiratesThe Maniljan Law in favour of Pompey, (Tear of 
Roms 68 7.) 

BtfVhr!’ T N t ^ e following Confullhip of Hortenfius and §>. Cxcilius Me¬ 
et ' X te ^ us (afterwards furnamed Creticuf ) the rebuilding of the Capitol 
s»3 Conf. was gnifhed, fourteen years after its being burnt. Catulus, whohadfuper- 
intended the rebuilding of it, had the honour of performing the con- 
fecration 6 . • t 

The fame year the war againft the Cretans, whom the Prsetor Marcus 
Antonius had attacked (as will be hereafter related,) without commiflion 
io to ^o, was undertaken by public authority; and Metellus had the 
conduft* of it, by the voluntary ceffion of his collegue: who, having 
been accuftomed to a kind ctf dominion in juridical affairs 1 , chofe to refide 

in 

Val. Max. In tie games which Catulus exhibited on “ as his fupcrior fame wai the chief (pur of 
l.ii. c. 4. thisoccafion, he covered with fine linen of “ Cicero’s raduftry, fo the {(lining fpecimen 
various colours the theatres, whifih till then “ which Cicero foon gave of himfelf, made 
were open to the heaven. Plin. 1 . xix. c. 1, “ Hortenfius Iikewife the hrighter for it, by 

e Hortenfisu had been a volunteer in the firft “ obliging him rt> exert all the force of his 
year of the Italic war, commanded a regi- “ genius to maintain his ground tgainft his 
mcnt in the fecctfid j bat when that war was “ >oang rival. Theypaffed a great part of 
over, ftuckciofe to the bat. He had begun “ their lives in a kind of equal eonteft and 
very eiurly.to make a figure there, being but “ emulation: But Hortenfius ,by thefuperiotity 
Cic. in nineteen when he pleaded his firft cade, to “ of his years, having firft paffed through the Brat. P 
Biut. i»8. the admiration of all prefent. Like a fta 'tue u ufual gradation of public honours, and fa- 443.^* 
of Phidias (fays Cicero,) the inftant he was “ tisfied his ambition byobtaining the high- 
Jten, the fassu inftant bt was admired. He “ eft, began to relax Jbmewbat of bis old con- 
charmed the eye no left by his a&ion, “ tension jsndgive Way to the charms ofe«fe,and 
than the ear by his voice, and the tnufic of “ luxury y to which hfs nature ftrongly inclined 
M kid. Life his periods. “ He reigned.abfolute in the “ him, till he was forced, at laft, by the ge- 
•f Cic.p. “ Forum when CiV«« firft entered it, and “ neral voice of the city, to yield the poll of 

**' ,c *’ “ honour 
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* in the City, though the Cretan war had fallen to him by lot, and he had Y - «.««+, 
been at firft ambitious of that province. This, war will be fpoken of Di0() ^ 
more at large, when we come to Pmpey’s expedition againft the Pirates. r hn & P> 

, Dio, apurf 

Fulv. Ur* 


“ honour to Cicero .—publifhed fe- 
“ veral ojations, which were extant long af- 

“ ter h’s t death.-They aie faid to nave 

“ owed gieat part of their credit to his ac- 
Bnit 415 “ 7 ion, which yet was thought tohave more 
Outui p. 11 y af t than was neceffary to \sn orator, fo 
261. 11 tl)at his compofitions were not admtrfd fo. 

Qmntil. xi. << >nuc j 3 fry tf, g r(a der, as they had been by the 
3‘ “ hearer-, while Cicero’s more valued pro- ( 

“ dudfionamade all others, of that kind, lefs 
“ fought for, and, confequently, the lefs care- 
•“ fully preferved. Hortenfius, however, was 
“ generally allowed by the ancients, and by» 
“ Cicero himfelf, to have poffeffcd every ac- 
. “ complilhment, which could adorn an ora- 

ifiut'"* " tor > elegance of fttlt; art of compofition j 
1 1 ■ i< jcrfahty of invention ; Jwectncfs of elocution ; 

“ grace/ ulnejs of aiiion. >Thefe two rivals 
“ lived, however, always with great civility 
“ and refped towards each other, and were 
“ ufually jn the fame way of thinking, and 
“ adding, in the affairs ol the Republic; till 
“ Cicero, in the cafe of his exile, difcovered 
“ the plain marks.” [marks vifible to himfelf 
only, as feme think “ of a lurking envy and 
“ infidelity in Hortenfius : yet his refcntmcnt 
“ carried him no farther, than to fome free 
“ complaints of it to their common friend 
“ Atticus, who made it his bufinefs to mitl- 
“ gate this difguit, and hinder it from pro- 
“ ceeding to an open breach; fo that Cicero, 

“ who was naturally placable, lived again 
“ with him, after his return, on the fame eafy 
“ terms as before, and lamented his death 
Brut init “ [winch was in 703] with great tcndernefs, 

“ not only as the private loft of a friend, 

“ bqt a public misfortune to his c 0 v n t r y , in 
“ being deprived of thefirvice and authority 
“ offo experienced a ftatefman at fo critical 
“ a conjundture,” 

It would be hard td forbear being a little 
more particular, in this place, concerning the 
nuorthitsefs of the perfon with whom Cicero 
lived in fuch conftant friendlhip, and con¬ 
cerning the grievous weight of that misfor¬ 
tune which the public fuftained by lofingfo 
eminent a patriot, as Hortettfius. 

How able and affidueus a pradlitioner this 
patriot was, in corrupting the courts of J uftice, 
has been already taken notice of, This was 

3 


before his Confulfhip. After Jus ambition bn. 
had been fatisfied byrthc attainment of that 
highqft honour; he' who had ever been a 
fop # , and inclined to luxury, became wholly * Macrob. 
a voluptuary and a trifler. "• 9- 

I fhall tranferibefome partofwhat M. Crc- r ° ,lie *'• 
vier has given us on this head. P* i0 +- 

“ If (as Seneca thinks) it Jje true,'that there 
“ is an infallible and neceffary relation between 
" the manners and eloquence of a fpeaker [talis 
“ hogiinibus oratioqualis vita, Ep. 1 la.]what 
“ wc know of the luxury and finical delicacy 
“ oiHor*tnJius,avti his fondnefs fortrifles.will 
“ give ussfci idea of his fpeeches very con form- 
“ able to the- judgment naffed on them by 
“ Quintilian; who thougfft them extremely 
“ below the reputation he had acquijed as an 
“ orator. f 

“ He was fo nice with regard to his perfon, 
that he dreffed himfelf before a looking- 
“ glafs, adjufting the plaits of his gown afttr 
“ the moll graceful fafhion, and then, to keep 
“ them in that date, moil fkilfuliy binding 
“ them vjjith his girdle, the knot of which he 
“ contrived to hide irv one ofthe lappets of his 
•“ gowf, which feemed to fall negligently. 

" Foolifhly fond of his trees, he watered 
“ (ifone may here ufe that word) his Plane- 
“ trees with wine. And, it is reported, that, 

“ being f to*plead in a caufe where Cicero was 
“ like wife engaged, he begged hi* confent to 
“ changing me hour; becaufe he was under 
“ a necefTity of going, without delay, to his 
“ Tufculan villa, to irrigate with wine a Plane- 
“ tree, which he had there planted. 

“ His paflion for the fifh in his ponds was 
“ no lefs extravagant. Cicero has j efted upon 
“ this folly, more than once, in his letters 
“ tovitticus. And Varro enters into particu- 
“ lars: He tells us that Hortenfius, with re- 
“ gard to his fifh, was likeanifers with regard 
“ to th«r money : he durfl not ufe them. 

“ AndJ» not only forbore eatng them, but 
“ fed them with his own hands; and, when 
“ they were fick, took as much care of them 
“ as of his flaves [probably more.] He 
t* warfoed their water, left they fhoula fuffer 
« from the coldnefs of it; and, it is added, 

“ that (like the orator Craffus) he wept for 
« the death of lamprey.” 
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The next year L. Cacilius Metellus (brother of Quintus, one of the laft 
years Confuls) and L. Marcius Rex , took poffeffionof theConfular fafces; 
But Metellus died in the beginning of January. Another whofe name is 
not tranfmitted to us, was chofen in his place ; but he likewife dying foon 
after, and before he could enter upon his office, Marcius governed, foie 
Conful, the remainder of the year, the Romans not thinking it proper to 
proceed to a new efeftion: He <Jid nothing memorable during his Conful- 
Ihip After the expiration of it, he went into Cilicia , the government of 
which had fallen to him. t 

The following year, when M. Acilius Glabrio and C. Calpurnius Pifd were 
Confuls,* was memorable for the GabirKdn law, which gave to Pcmpey the 
command of the war againft the pirates. 

The pirates were, originally, of Cilicia they owed their beginning to 
the civil difeords in the kingdonf of Syria between the branches of the fa¬ 
mily of the Seleucida. The Cilicians, favoured by thofdVars, and the con- 
iequent diminutions of the r/yal authority, carried off a prodigious number 
of Haves from §yria. It'was a very advantageous branch of commerce; 
becaufe the Romans, grown rich fince the taking of Carthage and Corinth , 
bought (lavespvithout number. The mart for this trade was the ifland of 
Delos-, and very often 10,000 flaves, brought thither at once, were fold the 
fame,day. The kings of Cyprus and Egypt, ever at war with thofe of 
Syria, favoured the pirates, becaufe they diftreffed that country. Of thefe 
robbers the Romans took little notice, being diverted by more important 
and more urgent cares from giving attention to them, and fr<j>m attempting 
to fupprefs a power which at firft appeared contemptible. The war of 
Mithndates, to whofe fervice'the pirates attached themfelves, furniffied 
them with opportunities of increafing their ftrength. Ever fince the time 
when Sylla befieged Athens, their cruifing about had made navigation dif¬ 
ficult and dangerous. Theywery much diftreffed Lucullus, and put him 
under a necelfity of being upon his guard againft a furprize from them, 
when, by Sylla's order, he was labouring to aflemble a fleet from all the 
maritime countries fubjedt to the Romans , or in alliance with them. The 
pirates, neverthelefs, had not then begun to extend themfelves far : They 
confined their courfes to tha fea between Crete and Cyrene, and between 
the Piraeus, and the promontory of Malta, now Cape Malio. But within 
this ipace, though not very lame, they got fuch rich prizes, that they 
themfelves gavj it the name or the Golden Sea. And they confined 
themfelves to it the rather, becaufe they were not yet ftrong enough to 
infult Sicily- and Italy : And* Mitbridates, with whom they adted in 
concert, was then matter of AJia, and would not have permitted them to 
infeft its coafts. But when that prince ttas conftrained to abandon his 
conquefts, and had no longer any mtereft in Afta, he gave full fcope to the 
pirates: and thecivil'wars at Rome not permitting Sylla to check their 
progrefc, their power increafcd prodigioufly. Enriched by the plunder of 

th* 
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the coafts of AJta, they were foon in a condition to fit out triremes and Y. R «*«. 
other large veflels. A multitude of people, ruined by the war between Bc ' 66 _ nr ’ 
Mithridates and the Romans , greatly increafed the piratic crew j to whom 385 Conf. 
they repaired, that among them they might find means of lubfif- ' 

tence, which they were deprived of at land: And now the pirates began to 
form armies, and the captains of the fhips became Generals. They made 
defeenta, furprized cities that were not ftfrtified, and, by afiault, or by 
fieges in form, took others that were in a condition of defence: and, by 
thefe piilitary exploits, thlfey pretended to have ennobled their profeflion. 

And this notion lb far prevailed, thai many perfons, confiderablc by birth 
and fortune, afiociated with them, and were far from thinking they dis¬ 
honoured, themfelves by fo doing. * 

At Jpngth they formed a kind of commonwealth, of which Cilicia was 
the center : a country difficult to approach, becaufe of the rocks and Ihoals 
that lined the coafts. Hence, though an afiei^blage from almoft all the 
nations of the eaft, they were called Cilictans. They had rnagazines, or 
ftaples, upon the coafts where they cruized, for depofiting their booty, and 
had even naval arfenajs well lupplied with every thing neceflary for 
building and equipping Ihips. They likewife ereCted high towers, from 
whence they might perceive their prey at a vaft diftance j and, at length, 
they fucceeded fo well, as to engage in their intereft great and powerful 
cities, Pbafelis, Olympia , and feveral others, which the commodioufnefs 
of a trade, carried on at the foie rifque and expjnce of the pirates, induced 
to become their*confederates. 

Mur ana, whom Sylla had left in’ Afia, made fome efforts to. flop 
the rapid progrefs of their power, but ineffectually: fo that, in the year 
6 7 r, P.Servilius (who had been Conful the year before) was fent from 
Rome with both land and lea forces againft tlvjnf. Thefe robbers, never- 
thelefs, had the boldnefs to venture a battle with the Roman fleet; and, 
though the Proconful obtained the victory, it was not without the lofs of 
a great numbefbf his men. 'After his victory, he purfued them into their 
retreats, took and demolilhed feveral of their fortreffes, and even thofe two 
confiderable cities, Pbafelis and Olympia , whi<& had entered into an alli¬ 
ance with them. leaking an incurfion into the country, he likewife 
forced the city of Ifaura, and fubdued the nation of the Ifauri. The 
fruit, however, of all thefe conquefts was little more than fhe honour to 
himfelf of a triumph, with the furname of Ifauricus. His triumph was, 
probably, in the Cohfulfhip of Lucullus and Cotta , ip the year of Rome 
670 v in which year the Praetor Marcus Antonius b was charged With the 
war againft the pirates, and had a more extenfive commiffion, than had 
ever before been given to a Roman General: for he had the fuperinten- + & 
dence of all the fea, coafts fubjeCf to the Roman empire. The maritime Afcon. 


6 ThbPrstor was fon of Marcus Antonius, 
the Triumvir. 


the famous orator, land father of Marc Antony, 
% countries. 
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countries, which he was commiffioned to defend, were made fenlible of 
his authority,'no ©therwile, than by the rapines he there committed: 
and, though his power extended over all the leas, he ^confined his opera¬ 
tions to the attacking Crete , which had furnilhed fomc troops to the king 
of Pont us, and a retreat to the pirates. Flor us tells us, that, believing 
hijnfelf fure of vidtory, he carried more chains than arms in his Ihips. 
The Cretans , who, notwithftAiding the reduction of lb many kingdoms 
and dates under the Roman yoke, had hitherto preferved their liberty, 
were not intimidated. They put to fea, met him, defeated him arjd took 
many of his lhips. To infult the vanquilhed, they tied the prifoners to 
the fails and rigging of their veffels, and in that manner returned 
triumphantly into their ports. Antdnius , as meanly difcouragejl now, as 
he had been prefumptuoudy aonfident before, compleated his infamy by 
clapping up a peace with the Cretans. He felt his dtfgracei an<j, having 
already a bad habit of body, fhame and grief quickly brought him to his 
end. He died (in 6S2) bearing the furname of Creticus , that had been 
given him in derifion. 

In the year 684, the war againft the Cretans wa$ undertaken by public 
authority, and the conduft of it given to the Contul Metellus (collegue 
of liortenfms ,) as has been before mentioned. He acquitted himfelf of his 
commiffion with fuccefs: He defeated Laftbenes , one of their principal Ge¬ 
nerals, reduced the ftrongeft cities of Crete ( Cydonia , GnoJJus and 
LyEtus) and obliged Panarfs , the author of the war, and even Laftbenes, 
to furrender themfelves prifoners. Neverthelefs, as tic- Conful treat¬ 
ed the conquered with rigour, arid they were naturally obftinate, and 
were fopported by a great number of pirates, who had long had cor- 
refpondence in the ifland, and places of retreat there, they ftill made a 
vigorous refillancq. 

Things were in this Atuation, with regard to Crete , when the Tribune 
Gabinius (in the Confulfhip of Acilius Glabrio and Calpurnius Pifo) moved, 
that the conduftof the war againft the pirates might be given to Pompey. 

The power of the pirates was arrived to fuch a height, that they had 
above a thoufand good lhips, well manned and furnilhed with fkilful 
pilots. They afte£ted magnificence, and their Ihip^s glittered with gold 
and filver \ their oars were filvered over j and the curtains of the cabins 
were of purple. If they went on Ihore, it was to feaft themfelves in the 
moft lumptuous and coftly manner •, and thefe entertainments were accom¬ 
panied with concer/s of mufick ; their infolence and (^predations had 
rifen to an excefs beyond all imgination. They had taken above 400 
cities, and had plundered thirteen of the moft famous temples in the 
world of all their riches: but their principal employment and delight, 
was to infult the Romans * and humble the pride of I(aly. They landed 

there, 

* When any one, who was taken by them, declared himfelf a Roman, they pretended 
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there, infcfted the main roads, and rifled the country houfes that were not V'.R.fiss. 
far from the fea. ’ 

But of all th« mifchiefs done by the pirates, that which occafioned Pint in 
moil complaints at Rome , was the fcarcity and dearnels of proviftons, a 
matter that always greatly affc'ds the People. The multitude therefore 
■were overjoyed at the pmpofal made be Gab mas to coinmiffim Ron- 
pey to clear the leas of thofe vermin. But the Tribune is laid not to 
have been aduated by any zeal for the public welfare, but to have formed 
his project with the foie view qf gaining Pompey's, favour, and thereby 
mending his own fortune. He did'not indeed name Pornpjy in flic Law, 
but the public voice fufficiently declared him to be >the man intended, 
and the,,Law was io worded, as to conftitute, not a General, but a 
Monarch throughout the whole extent of the Roman empire. Gabinius 
• propofed, that, ous of the Conful;} rs, the JPeople fhould C'hufe one, to 
whom the command fhould be given for threet years over the whole Me¬ 
diterranean, from the pillars of Hercules , and over all the’provinces bor¬ 
dering on that tea, as far as fifty miles within land. The perfon eleded 
was to have power to. chufe out of the Senators fifteen Lieutenants, and 
to take money at diferetion, both out of the public treafury, and from the 
farmers of the revenue : and he was to have a fleet of 200 fail, with 
power t6. raife both foldiers and feamen, in what numbers he fhould judge 
ncceflary. 

The Senators, who in general were very much alarmed at the Tribune’s Pit. 
motion, whicA rnanrfeftly tended to give the Republic a fovereign, l;,''; yy’- 

exclamed loudly againlt it : th'by fell*upon Gabinius with fuch rage, that pJm’... 

if we may believe Dio , he was near beirfg killed upon the fpot. The Dl °- 
People, informed of the violence offered to their Tribune, turned their 
fury againfi: the Senators, infomuch that they’were forced to leek, their 
fafety by flight. The Conful Pifo diftinguifhed himfelf on this occufion, 
telling Pompey , that, as he trod in the fteps of Romulus , ‘he ought to 

exped the like end : words, which brought Pifo into the fame danger 

with which he had threatened Pompey. For the multitude gathered 
about him, and his life would have been in groat hazard, if Gabinius , who 
feared the odium thjit would be brought upon himfelf, by the murder of 
the Conful, had not controuled their fury. Oppofttion to the Tribune’s bill. 


to be frightened, and to tremble': they ftruck 
their thighs, and fell at his feet, to afk him 
pardon. And when they had obtained for- 
givenels, they placed themfelves .about him, 
ut on his (hoes, clothed him in his proper 
abit, that (as they faid) they might never 
miftake him any mote; and when, in this 
manner, they had a lon| while made him their 
fport, they placed a ladder on the fide of their 


Ihip, next the water, intimating to their pri- 
ftmer, tfjat he was pow j» lull liberty to leave 
the veffel, and go wh.therfoevef he pleafed; 
and, npon his declining the favour, they 
threw him overboard. 

The daughter of that very Marcus Anto- 
nius, who had befrn appointed to clear the teas 
of them, was carried by them from his houfe 
at Mijenum. Ptyt. in Pomp, 
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Y.R.6W. from fome of his collogues, was now the Senate’s refource; but of the 
Bef- 6^ hr w h°l e number two only, L.Trebellius and L. Rojcius Otho, had the courage 
385 Conf. to brave the danger. 

—— The day came for the tribes to give their fuffrages upon the Law in 

queftion. Pen? fey adftd his part to perfection. 1 le afeended the Roftra, 
ant[ addrelfed the People to /fare him •, [he was then but in the 39 th year - t 
and eveiy body faw him in periiMt health, and full of vigour ; yetj Joe was 
quite Jpent with bis pajl fatigues - and — indeed—he was afraid of envy ,— 

lie dejired nothing fo much as the tranquillity of a private life : — Bcfidcs , 
—the CoQimonweaUb had many other peffons more capable of ferving it : Of 
which capable perfons, however , he would name none •, becaufe he would not 
give offence to any worthy man , wbok, poffibly , he might chance not to 
mention. c . 

Gabinius likewife played his part in this comedy, undertaking to anfwer , 
Pompef s reafons. He faid # ‘it were fo be wilhed that the ftate abounded 
with men of fuperior merit, but that thefe were rare; and when a Itate was 
fo happy as to'pofTels one, it ought to reap advantage from his abilities. 
For (turning to Pompey) you were not born for yourfetf only , you were born 
for your ccunhry. 

The Tribune Trebellius rofe up to fpeak, but, obferving that nobody was 
vid. Voi. difpofed to hear him, he only pronounced his Veto. Gabinius thinking 
11. p. 5*5- himfelf authorized by the example of Tiberius Gracchus (in the cafe of his 
collegue Oftavius ) moved to have Trebellius depoled from his office : And 
feventeen of the thirty-five tribes had already voted for deputing him, when 
he defifted from his oppofition. 

piui. & Rofcius Otho , intimidated by the danger which his collegue had juft 
efcaped, and not being able, by any exertion of his voice, to make him¬ 
felf heard, amidft the nok’e ( of a multitude in fo violent an agitation, only 
lifted up two fingers in the air, to fignify that he would have the power, 
which was propoled to be given to Pompey , divided between two. The 
People underftood his meaning perfe&ly well, and raifed a cry of indig¬ 
nation fo loud, that a raven,.it is laid, flying over the Afiembly, was 
ftruck with the noife, as v'ith a thunder-clap, and fell dead in the midft of 
the Forum. 


mum. Neverthelefs, the grant of a power fo exorbitant,* and unknown to tine 
liuVhi Laws, was ftrenuoully oppoled hy Catulus , Hortenfius , and all the 

Pomp. chief men of the Senate (Cafar excepted) as dangerous to the public 

* b 10, liberty, nor fit to lje intruded to any Angle perfon. They alledged, that 

thefe unulual grants were the caufe of all the mifery the Republic had 

fuffered from the prolcriptions of Marius and Sylla, who, by a perpe¬ 
tual fuccelfion of extraordinary commands, were made too great to be 
controuled by the authority of the Laws that, though the fame abufe of 
power was not to be apprehended from Pompey , yet the thing itfelf was per¬ 
nicious, and contrary uo the constitution of Rome that the equality of 

3 Demo- 
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Democracy required, that the public honours (hould be (hared alike by 
all who were worthy of them •, that there was no other way to make men 
worthy, and to furnifh the city with a number and choice of experienced 
commanders : He concluded — “ You love Pompey , and you have reafon 
“ fo to do. But your affection for him tranlports you too far •, you 
“ charge him with all the moft dangerous commifilons, you expofc him, to 
“ the greateft dangers, Should you unfoftunately happen to loie him, In 
“ whom would you place your confidence ? ” Upon which, as Cicero fays, 
be reaped the juft fruit of'his virtue , when they all cried out with one voice , 
In you, Catulus. 


Y.R. 6 M. 
Bef'. Chr. 
66 . 

■j iS 5 Conf. 


Phi L^g. 
JW.111. 20. 


The greater part of the day being fpent in thcle difputes and ha¬ 
rangues, ,it was neceflary to put oft’ tne decifion of the affair to another Af- 
fembly. Pompey retired into the country, ao (hew his modefty, and to have 
•the honqur of beingjiinfed in his abfence to fo important an employment. 

As •there had been a precedent for the Law a ^few years before in favour 
of M. Antonius , a man much inferior both in merit and Altered, it was 
carried againft the united authority of all the magiftrates, but with the ge¬ 
neral inclination of thf People. Pompey returned by night to Rome , in 
order to (hun the concourfe of the multitude, and the congratulations of 
his friends, who, coming to meet him, would have made his entry a kind 
of triumphal procefllon. At break of day he came abroad, and offered a 
facrifke •, and the People being again afiembled, granted him feveral 
things, which had not been granted him by (jabinius' s law: for they de¬ 
creed him 500’(hips, 120,000 foot, 5000 horfe, twenty-four Lieutenants 
to be chofen out of the Senate,’ two Quteftors, and 6000 talents. From u6* S ool. 
the greateft fcarcky of provifions, which had been known for a long time 
in Rome, the credit of Pompey's name funk the price of them at once, as 


if plenty had been actually reltored. 

But though the Senate could not hinder the Law, yet they had their re¬ 
venge on Gabinius , the author of it, by preventing his being chofen one 
of Pompey’s Lieutenants, which was what he chiefly aimed at, and what 
Pompey himfelf folicited : though Pompey probably made him amends for % 
it Tome other way. Since, as Cicero * fays, h? was fo neceflitous at this * Poft red. 
time, and fo profligate, that, if he had not carried his Law, he mull have ,n Scnat ‘ 5 ' 
turned pirate himfelf.’ 

As Pompey’s firft view was to reftore plenty to the citVj and this by 
delivering Sicily , Sardinia, and the coafts of Africa , the three granaries of pic. wo 
Rome, from the fear of the pirates, he fo diftribut^d his fleet, that in p^' in an ' 
forty days all the feas, from the Streights to Greece , wfcre pertedUy Pomp, 
cleared : provifions came in great abundance to the Roman markets, and 
Pompey was extolled to the (kies. Only the Conful Pifo, through an 
inflexible obftinacy, t prevented, or retarded, the levies of foidiers and fea- 
men which had been granted; which obliged Pompey to return to Rome . 

He was received with the loudeft applaufes •, and the indignation of the 

F fa People 
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People again it Pifo role to fuch a height, that they were difpofed to deprive 
him of the ConiuUhip : Cabinius had already drawn up a Law for that 
purpofe 3 but Pomfey would not fuffer tilings to be carried to that extre¬ 
mity. On the other iiand, the Senate would not fupport the Conful in 
his laft mcafures 3 fo that Pompey obtained full fatisfa&ion. He prefently 
left Rome , and, at Brundufium. embarked again, in order to finifh his en- 
terprile. 

The pirates, as raft as they were driven out of their lurking-places, bent 
their couife towards Cilicia , which was their moil lecure retreat. Pompey, 
in puriling them to that coaft, met fe^arhl of their i'mall fleets, which lur- 
rendered to hhn: he treated his prifoners with great humanity, and this 
conduit very much facilitated the completion of his enterprize : for thofe 
of the pirates, who had avoided.his Lieutenants, becaufe more fevere, came 
in from all parts to fubmit to him,.and gave hiih intelligence of the re¬ 
treats of the molt refolute, and the mfoft guilty of their aflbeiates. On the 
coaft of Cilicia , near Coraceftum , the whole remaining ftrength of the pi¬ 
rates, collect eel into one fleet, waited for him to give him battle. Pom¬ 
pey , with a fleet of fixty Ships, defeated them without much difficulty. 
They Shut tftemfelves up in Coraceftum , and fuftained a fiege 3 but at length, 
thinking it moft prudent to fubmit, they furrendered to the victor their 
cities, the iflands they had fortified, and, in a word, all their pofieflions, 
and themfelves. 

And thus was terminated the war with the pirates, the forty-ninth day 
after the departure of Pompey from Brundufium. « 

Pompey , in this expedition, hatf taken above 20,000 prifoners, and 
the queltion was how to difppfe of them. He could not entertain the 
thought of putting them to death 3 and, on the other hand, it was not fafe 
to leave it in their powemq renew the late miichiefs. He reflected (lays 
Plutarch) that man is neither brutal nor unfociable 3 that violence is a 
vice contrary to his nature, and may be changed by a change of habita¬ 
tion, and manner of living, as even the fiercefl: of wild beafts are, by 
fuch methods, made tame. He refolved therefore to remove his prifoners 
far from the lea-coaft in teethe inland parts, and there difperfe them. He 
fettled many in certain cities of Cilicia , which were almoft-deierted 3 and 
efpecially in Soli, which had been lately ruined by 'Tigranes. It was af¬ 
terwards called Pompeiopolis , from the name of its reftorer. He likewife 
tranfplanted & considerable number of them into Achiiia , and even into 
Italy. 

Pompey made a great figure in this war with the pirates 3 but. his 
conduct towards Metellus , who had been commiflioned to reduce 

the ifland of Crete, dishonoured him. The fuccefs of Metellus in that 
enterprize, and the obftinate refiftance of the Cretans , aided by the pirates, 
have been already mentioned. As they had heard' much of Pompefs 
lenity and clemency,(they lent deputies to him in Pampbylia , where he 

3 then 
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then was, having reduce^ Cilicia , declaring by them, that they furrcntlered Y.R. 636 . 
themfelves to him, and were ready to fubmil to all that he mould com- ~ 
mand. Ambitious of ruling alone, Pempty, contrary to all eafon and Pint, in 
decency, received the deputies of the Cretans, and their aiTociate pirates: pump ‘ 
and pretending, that his conmiiffion included all Crete , beeaule no part of 
that iiland was fifty miles from the lea, he, by letter, ordered MeieUus 
to ceale the war : and he afterwards lent thither Otlavius , one of his Lieu¬ 
tenants, to receive the fubmiffion of the people ; and in his name, and 
by his authority, to ertabUlh a peace. Metellus paid no regard to thefe 
orders,* but prelled the fiege of the place he had inverted ; fo that Otlavius 
a Roman commander, was Unit tip in a town with pirates./ to Hfillain a 
liege againtt a Romm army. When Metellus had forced the place, he 
cauied th£ pirates to be executed, and treated Otlavius himfelf with the 
ytmoiV contempt : reprefenting to him the unworthinefs of his General’s 
conduct, 'who, to gratify a mean jealoufy, had taken under his protection 
the enemies of Gods and men. 

This affair continued in lufpence till the next year, when the command 
of the war againft Mithridates was given to Pompcy ; who then, being em¬ 
ployed in more impoitaht cares, left Metellus to complete the* conqueft of- 
Crete without interfering any more. For this conqueft, Metellus acquired 
the furname of Creticus •, but his triumph was portponed, through the in¬ 
trigues of Pompey , and the Tribunes of his faction. 

In the following Confullhip of M. JEmilius Lepidus , and L. Volcatius Y -R* 6 *7- 
1'ullus, Manillas, 1, one of the Tribunes, no fuoner entered on his office, 
than he railed a frefli dirturbanqe in the City, by the promulgation of a 386 u>nf. 

Law, for granting to Jlaves fet free , a right of voting among the tribes ■, -- 

which gave fo much lcandal to all, and was fo vigoroufly oppofed by the 
Si. nate, that he was prefently obliged to drop y:: but being always venal, 
as Velleius lays, and the tool of other mens power, that he might recover vdi. Pat. 
his credit with the People, and engage the favour of Pompey, he propo- l - “• c - Pi¬ 
ll'd a fecond Law, that Pompey, who was then in Cilicia, extingnijhing the 
remains of the piratic war, jhould have the government of Alia added to his 
conmiffion, with the command of the Mithridatic war % and of all the Ro¬ 
man armies in thofe parts. 

This was, as Plutarch obferves, putting the whole Roman empire into pint. in 
the hands of a Angle man. The Senate therefore were more alarmed by 
this propolai, thaa they had been by that of Gabinius : But the People, 
who at that time idolized Pompey, appeared fo eagerly bent to exalt him, p.^s. 
that of all the Fathers, not one, except HoYtenfius aftd Catulus (who had 

* It was about eight years fmee Lucull.ts quired a rej utaiion both of courage and con- 
was firli lent to that war, in which, by a feries auft equal to that of the greatell Generals, 
of many great and glortous ails, h# had ac- 

lolh 
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Bef R chr 7 ^ een Confah) ventured to fpeak in favour*of the ancient maxims. 

65. r Servilius Ifauricus, a confular perfon •, Ccejar (with a view, perhaps, to 
36s Ccmf, commiflions for himfelf of the like irregular kinc^) and even Cicero 
then Praetor, Cicero., the confummate patriot, fupporced the Tribune’s 
propofal, though (as an ingenious and elegant writer obferves) “ They 
Ohfcrva- had not the leaft pretence of public necefTity to juftify it, as they 
the n Lf" u feemed to have had in the cbm million they ga\ e him againft the pirates, 
and Wii- “ who were, at that time, very formidable enemies: But Lucullus, who 
U commanded in Afta, had overcome Mithridates in i'everal battles, and 
p. i 7 .’ “ was jis capable of finilhing the waf,. 3 s he whom they appointed to be 

zd edit. “ his luccellbr. With an eloquenoe worthy of abetter caufe, he moll 

“ artfully refledted on Lucullus, whole reputation, as well as his authority, 
“ was to be made a lacrihce to. the envy of Pompey : Then he proceeded 
“ to delcant upon Pompey' s character, which he let 9ft" with all the orna^ 
“ ments of rhetoric ; attributing tcf him the whole fuccefs, not only of 
“ the Africa tt, Spanijb , and Piratic wars, but even of. that againlt the 
“ Slaves , the* honour of which was folely due to Crajfus. Thus by cruel- 
“ ly injuring two of the greateft Generals that < were in the Common- 
“ wealth, By a molt fervile flattery of the man w‘h6 was manifettly over- 
“ turning all its Liberties “, he brought the People to confent to [or 
“ rather made the People more ardently defirous to palsj the Maniuan 
“ Law ; which, had a D regard to the interell of his country been his con- 
“ ftant principle, he ought to have oppofed as violently, as he did after- 
“ wards the Agrarian Law*, or any other attempt againli the fafety and 
“ freedom of the Hate.” 

Manilius’s 


* i. e. dll tbofe remains a/'Ro^ajj Liber¬ 
ty, that could fubfift under an ufurped, Anti- 
conjlitutional, Infamous Aristocracy, or 
Oligarchy ; where not only Officers of 
Truft, and even the hightft Magijlracies, but 
Judiciary Decrees, were openly bought and 
fold. Vid. fupra, p. *04, ZO5, . 

b “ We have, fays M. Crevier, the difeourfe 
“ which Cicero pronounced on this occafion. 
“ It it more to his honour, as an orator, than 
“ as a patriot, or commonwealth’s man. Dio 
“ cenfures him for it, with a feverity which I 
“ lhall not imitate. This hiftorian is almoit 
“ always unjuft in his judgment of thofe who 
“ diftinguilhed them!elves by their Virtue 
“ [»• e. their zeal for "the Ariftocraty\ in the 
“ times we are fpeaking of. In truth, it is 
“ very hard to clear Cicero from the charge of 
Vid. fupr. “ not being faithful enough to the maxims of 
P-^iiS, «« /^Aristocracy.” [asifitwasaproofof 


Virtue to adhere to thofe maxims in the Roman 
Democracy.] “ But he had the ConfJjkip 
“ nearly in view, and it behoved him there- 
“ f°re to gain the people’s*favour, and make 
“ fure of the friendihip of Pompey. I am, 
“ neverthelefs, perluaded, that if Cicero had 
“ looked upon Manillas’s projeft, as a meafure 
“ pernicious to the Commonwealth, he would 
“ never have prorqpted it, for the take of any 
“ perional advantage to himfelf.” 

This is lurely having a faith abfolutely im¬ 
plicit in the virtue and integrity of Cicero, 
fuch a faith as Cicero, in excufe of himfelf, 
pretends to have had in the virtue of Pompey. 
How far this faith is defensible, I lhall leave 
to the reader’s confideration. • Moll perfons, 
who are members of a Free Hate, will, I 
imagine, judge, that if Pompey afpired to the 
commiffion in que.ftipn, or dilcovered a wil- 
lingnefs to accept it, he was by no means fit to 

be 
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Manilius'% bill, paGing into a Law, placed Pompey at the utmoft height 68 7 - 
of his wifhes •, he law himiclf railed, by the l'uffragcs of his fellow-citizens, piut. DioT 
to a power almoft ecjual to that which Sylla had forcibly ufurped. But his Apphn. * 
natural diipolition, ‘and a long habit of profound difiimulation, made him 
pretend great affliction, when he received the news of the honour done 
him. His friends vied with each other in exprefiing their joy •, but he, 
frowning; and linking his thigh, cried out, X) Gods ! am I then condemned 
to endlefs labour ? IIow much better would it have been for me to have lived 
without glory and unknown, • than to be thus for ever armed , for ever making 
war ! Muji I then be always expcfed'TqJ.bal envy which perfecutes me ? Mujt 
I never be juffered to enjoy , in the tranquillity of a country life, ‘the diar com¬ 
pany of my wife and children ? This dilfimulation, this hypocrify (fays 
Plu(arch ) was intolerable even to his mqlt familiar friends, who well 
ljnew, that, befitle tije pleafure of having his ambition fatisfied, he had 
another exquilke joy, from the mortification of his hated rival Lucullus , to 
whom nothing could be more oflenlive, than to be fupplantetj in his com¬ 
mand by Pompey. Bur, before we enter on Pompey's, exploits*, in the war 
againft Mithnaates , it will be proper to take a view of what had palled 
in AJia and the Ealt, llnce the Peace which that prince concluded with 
Sylla, in the year 668 of Rome ; and of the prefent lkuation of tilings in 
that country. 


chap. vir. 


The occafton and commencement {in 669 or 6^0) of the Second Mithri- 
datic War •, under the conduct of Mur^ena. fie concludes a peace with 
the King in 672, by order of Sylla, then Dictator. The Third Mi- 
thridatic War commences in 679, under the conduct of L. Ljcinius 
Lucullus, then Conful: at\d is carried on by him to the year 687; when 
he is fucteeded in the command by Pompey. 


T H E King of Pontus had no fooner made peace with the Romans , 
then he turned his arms againll the People of Colchis , who had 
thrown off his government: but they requefting him to give them his 


be trufted with it; unlc’fs it were intended 
by his conftituents as a thing eligible and de¬ 
ferable, to reduce the government to a Mo¬ 
narchy. 

I have obferved, that this ingenious French 
writer feeras frequently to make the Aris i o- 
CRACY.and theConiMON wealth, or Free 
State, Anonymous terlhs; whereas the 
Freedom of the Reman People, from the time 


of Sylla, who, by Laws of his own, eftablifhed 
the Aristocracy, was furely, at bed, no 
better than* the freedom of outlaws and ban¬ 
ditti, who are under die guidance of fuitable 
leaders ; and the Senate itlelf was notorl- 
oufly a Sprlunca Latronum. 

» N. B. This hiftorian, in the beginning of 
his Hiftory of Pompey 's Life, makes fmetrily 
and veracity parts of his character. 

fon 
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App. Mi- fon Mit bridal es to be their king, and he grafting their roqueft, they im- 
mediately fubmitted. The' father, nevcrthelefs, ful'pcfting that the late 
rebellion might be the effect of his fon’s intrigues to obtain for himfdf a 
kingdom, font for ium, bound him with chains of gold, and then put him 
to death. 

Alter this he undertook the reduction of the Brfporcni , who had rebel- 
Mi at tae fame time with the people of Colchis : anil l'or this enterprise he 
made iuch great preparations, both of men and i’mps, as gave reaforr to 
think he had the Homans more in view, than his rebellious lubjedts. And 
this ieemed the more probable, as Ij&jfetaiued fever al fortrefies in' Cappa¬ 
docia, hotwithdanding his ehgagemffit, by treaty, to yield that country to 
Ariobarzanes. 

Marina, who had been l«;ft by Sylla in Afta with Fimbria's Legions 
and who wirh much ardency afpiced to the honour of a triumph, was 
glad of thefe pretexts for* renewi^ the war. While, this piojedt en¬ 
gaged all h^s thoughts, * Archclaus , with his wife and children, took re¬ 
fuge with him. This General had been fulpedled by Mubri dates, ever 
fince the battle of Chwrona, and the fublequcnt negotiation with Sylla •, 
in which the King thought his intereft had been 'Ida diced by his General 
to that of the Romans. Archelaus, who knew his mailer’s temper, and 
therefore his own danger, put himlelf for fafety into Mur.ends hands, arul 
then urged him to renew the war r an advice which he readily liltcned 
to ; it being lb agreeable to his own predetermination. He entered 
Cappadocia, leized the c'lty of Cmana , and there plundered the rich 
temple of Belloua. On thele holt bides,, the King of Pontits, by an em- 
bafiy \ remonftrated to Mur<cna, 'that he aided contrary to the treaty 
lately conclude'd. As the treaty between Sylla and Mitkridates had 
not been put in writing, the parties having been contented with the 
execution of the conditions, Mursena anfwercd, that he knew nothing of 
it. He continhed his incurfions and depredations, and tpok up his win¬ 
ter-quarters in Cappadocia b . The King lent his complaints to Romr, and, 
while he waited for an anfwer, foffered Murana unmolefted to paffue 
his hollilities. At leng&h Calidius arrived, bringing with him, not a writ¬ 
ten decree of the Senate, but a mere verbal order to Mur ana, to difeon- 
tinue the war againll Milhridates. At leaft, this is what he laid to the 
App ibid. Raman General in public, but they faw each other in private, and the war 
i>- *>5 went on as* before. 

Murxna paiTed .the river llalys, as if intending to march to Sinope , 
Memnon. the capital of tKe kingdom of Mithridates , and tlie place where he was 

apml Phot. b ofn , 

* The Arnba-Taders are laid to have been b It is probable, that all this palled in the 
fome Crffk phi fopfters, who endeavoured, year 670, the Co» fulfhip of Siifto and Noria- 
inflead of fefving the King, to render him mu. 
more od.otts to the Rofnaas. 

Againll 
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Againft the Roman General, the king detached Gordius , whom he Toon a pp- «h. 
after followed in perfon, with numerous forces. The armies approached fupi - 
near to each other: the Halys only was between them. Mithridates 
pafled the river in fpite of all oppofition from die enemy. A general 
ad:ion enfued, but with what fuccefs does not appear. Each fide pre¬ 
tended to the vidoryi; yet it would feem H that neither had great caulc 
to boaft: For Mithridates, after the battle, retired towards Colchis , 
and Murana into Phrygia. The king, however, celebrated his pre¬ 
tended, vidory by a folemn facrifice, after the manner of the Perfians , 
from whom he derived his originX»This was the laft adion of, the fe- 
cond war with Mithridates, which had lafted about three years. Sylla, 
being created Didator, fent his abfolute orders to Mur^na to defilt 
from hpftilities. Gabinius , the bearer of thsie orders, was likewile com- Y - fi 7*. 
miflioned, to reconcile the two kings, Mithridates and Ariobarzanes. 

The Didator’s will was pundually complied with, and, to feal the recon¬ 
ciliation, the king of Pontus gave a great tealt to Ariobarzanes and 
Gabinius. 

Mur.ena feems to haye had no good title to a triumph, yet he had 
that honour: perhaps Sylla, who knew in what manner Mithridates had 
celebrated his pretended vidory, was willing, for the honour of the Roman 
name, to grant a triumph to Mur ana. 

Mithridates, as we have feen, had twice made peace with the App. Mi- 
Romans ; but he had no written treaty, either with Sylla or Mur ana. p- 

He fent Ambaflhdors therefore to Rome, to demand a decree of the y. 6 75 & 
Senate, authorizing what had been ftipdlated between him and the Roman 674. 
Generals : But as Ariobarzanes had likewife font Ambafladors to Rome , to 
complain, that Mithridates had not reftored to him all Cappadocia , Sylla, 
who was then Didator, decreed, that the king of Pontus Ihould, previ- 
oufiy to any new tranfadion, evacuate Cappadocia intirely, as had been 
agreed. Mithridates obeyed; and afterwards fent a new embafly finally 
to fettle the treaty. But Sylla * was then dead, and the thoughts of 
the Romans were fo much engrolfed with intcftine troubles and divifions, " l 67 5 ' 
that the Ambafladors could not obtain audience of the Senate: they 
returned therefore, without an anfwer, to their matter, who was not lorry 
to have that pretext fof accufing the Romans of an intention to renew the 
war. 

He had taken care to keep his troops in exercife, by making war upon 
feveral nations on the borders of the Phafts .and rnoynt Caucafus, and 
likewife upon the people of the Cimmerian Bofporus , whom he fubjcded, 
and over whom he made his fon, Machares , king. 

And now the difficulties, into which the war of Lepidus, and, after- v.6 75 & 
wards, that of Sertorius, had thrown the Roman Commonwealth, made 67<i ‘ 
the king of Pontus Relieve he might renew hortilities with advantage. 

However, at firft, he did not appear himfelf, but engaged Tigrancs to 
Vol. III. Gg ad, 
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ad, who, having entered Cappadocia', became prefently mafter of it, ruined 
twelve Grecian cities in that country, and carried off the inhabitants, to 
the number of 300,000, to people his favourite city, fdgranocerla. 

In the year of Rom: 678 * died Nicctredes , king of Bitbynia , who, by 
his will, made the Roman I’eople his heir; whereupon M. Junius Silanus , 
Ift-oconiul of Aft a, received prders to go into that kingdom, and reduce 
it into a Reman province. Mithridates , who had long entertained the 
delign of ieizing that kingdom, would by no means acquiefce in its 
becoming a part of the Roman dominion. It‘was at this time therefore 
he thipw off' the mafk, and havingyfnt the famous embafly, before Ipo- 
ken of, to i Sertorius, undertook this his third war againit the Romans , 
with more confidence than he had done the two former ; his preparations 
being more judicioufty made. Inftead of an innumerable multitude of 
Barbarians of different natipns and languages, whofa confufed noil'es could 
only terrify the foft Afiatics, and whole arms glittered with gold and pre¬ 
cious (tones,' he aflembled an army of 120,000 (lout foldiers, formed and 
difeiplined after the Roman manner. To this body of infantry he added 
16,000 troopers well mounted, and 100 chariots .armed with Icythes. He 
likewife fitted out a fleet of 40c fail, well manned; and he amafled 
above nine millions of bufhels of corn, which he diftributed, in different 
magazines, along the coaft. Thus prepared for war, he attacked Bitby¬ 
nia both by land and fea. 

The Confular Fafces Jiad been transferred to L. Licinius Lucullus c 
and M. Aurelius Cotta ; and the province of Gallfa Cifalpina , had 


* Confullhip of L. QStatius and «C. Aure¬ 
lius Celia. 

c Plutarch tells us, that the fetherof Lucul- 
Ls, who had been Fra;tor in Silily, was ac- 
Cufed and found guilty of extortion, and that 
his mother, filler of Metellus Numidicus, was 
a woman of very indifereet conduit. Lucullus 
dtftinguilhed himfelf by a very uncommon 
degree of fraternal affection, c He was older 
than his brother Marcus, and therefore fooner 
capable of holding offices; but never would 
accept of any office till his brother became 
capable, by his years, of being affociated with 
him: And the Roman People were fo plcafed 
with this turn of his mind, that in his abfence 
they chofe him riidile, conjointly with that 
brother who was fo Sear to him; He was 
«tuch addicted to letters, and could write and 
fpeak readily in the Greek as well as the Ro¬ 
man language. A hiftory of the Marfic War, 
written by him in Greek, was extant in Plu¬ 


tarch's time. He was fortunately abfent from 
Italy during thofe dreadful times, when Ma¬ 
rius and Sylla caufed fuch dcfolation there. 
He had no lhare in the Dictator's tyrannical 
proceedings. Neverthelefs, Sylla alwaystreated 
him as a perfon he efteecned and loved, and 
employed him in his molt important affairs: 
and, as a mark of particular friendlhip, in- 
feribed his Commentaries to him, and left 
him guardian to his Ion (as was before men¬ 
tioned.) Cicero declares, that Lucullus fet out 
from Rome with little or no experience in war, 
and arrived in AJia an accompliihed general: 
but we learn from others, that Lucullus had 
ferved with dittinftion in the Social War, and 
had been Sylla' s Quadtor, and in that capa¬ 
city had commanded a fleet, and fought fe- 
veral battles, in all which he came oft victo¬ 
rious. He had been AEdile in 674; Praetor 
at Rome in 676; and Praetor in Africa in 
677. 
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fallen by lot to the former: But news being foon after brought to Rome, 
that the government of Cilicia was vacant (by the death of L. Octavius, 
who had fucceede^ Servilius IJauricus,) Lucullus, ardently deftrous of 
conducing the war againft Mitbridates, employed all Jiri thoughts to get 
Cilicia afligned to him; becaufe, as Cappadocia joined to Cilicia , if "he 
obtained this province, the accomplifhment # of his other ddire would be, a 
natural <;onlequence. 

In order to obtain his wiib, he was forced to pay humble court to the 
millrefs of one Cethegus , in infamous, contemptible man, but who had 
found means to make himfelf fo >yy popular, that nothing was done ar 
Rome without his approbation; and there was no acceis to hi:if, but through 
his millrefs, Precia. Lucullus gained her by preterits. It greatly flattered 
her vanity, that a Conlul, and fuch a man«s Lucullus , fhould lolicit her 
protection. The province of Cilicia was giveryto him by the People, anil, I’lm.m 
of couriej as he had foreleen, the conUuCl of the war againll the king of L ' Kuil * 
Pontus. However, his collcgue, Cotta , dellring* to have part in that en- 
terprize, obtained of the Senate to fend him with a fleet to guard the 
Propontis , and to defeni| Bitbynia. 

Lucullus carried only one legion from Italy: He found four in Afta, 
but two of die four were thole who (as above * related) had formerly * vid.fi.pr. 
killed Flaccus their General, and afterwards betrayed Fimbria: all flout P- 
foldiers, experienced in war, and inured to fatigues, but intra&able, 
feditious, and accuftomed not to obey their t commanders, but to be 
humoured by them. Lucullus had the fkill to bring them under bet¬ 
ter difeipline i (though not to keep them in obedience to the end of the 
war.) 

And whereas the exactions of Sylla, and the oppreflions and extor¬ 
tions of the publicans and ufurers, had greatjy’indifpofed the cities of 
Afia towards the Roman government, Lucullus applied himfelf to remedy 
this evil, as ingch as the cares of the war would allow him to do. He 
checked the Harpies (as Plutarch call them) in their courfe of oppreflion, 
till he could entirely expel them; infomuch, that the Hates of Afia left 
him in full liberty to march without fear to the aid of his collegue Cotta, 
who, by imprudence, had brought himfelf into very great danger. For 
being arrived in Bitbynia, and finding Mithridates there with his army, 
he afpired to the glory of conquering him without the aid of Lucullus. 
Defeated near Cbakedon both by land and fea in one day. He loft 4000 
Romans , and above 60 fhips, and was obliged to fly.it himfelf up in i-'v. 
that city, where he had no hope of fuccour, but from his collegue. If 
Lucullus had followed the inclinations of his foldiers, he would not timd. p. 
have attempted to relieve Cotta, with whom they were greatly offended, ^ 
on account of his project of conquering without them. They would Lu " ‘ 
have had their General turn his arms towards Pontus ± but he, having 
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called them together, declared to them, that he had rather refcue a llngle 
Roman citizen from danger, than conquer all the dominion: of Mttbri- 
dates. He began his march therefore towards Bithyni/i ; upon advice of 
which, Mithridates left Cbalcedon and Cotta, and met Ltuullus near 
Otryx, a city of Phrygia ; but a mal's of fire falling between the two 
armies, this prodigy lb terrifie^i them, that they feparated, as it were, by 
confent. Ltuullus, judging from the enormous multitude which followed 
Mithridates, that he would loon be obliged to retire for want of provi- 
ftons, relblved to avoid an adtion. Accordingly it fo fell out: the king 
decamped, and, to conceal his marq^ fet forward in a very dark and 
Strah. l. rainy night, and arrived before Cyzicum, an important city d , and one of 
eiut'in 75 ' th e keys of Aft a. The inhabitants had fullered a con fide table blow in 
the naval battle of Chalcedony where they had loft 3000 men a,qd ten 
flrips, fo that he expected tq carry the place with egfe. He formed ten- 
camps about it, and made his fleet fhut up the two extremities of the 
Streight, that feparated the ifland from the continent. Lucullus, never¬ 
theless, who had followed the enemy, and had encamped at a fmall di- 
ftance from them upon an eminence, where he fate from infult, and 
at hand to cut off their provifions, boafted to his foldicrs, that, without 
fighting, he fhould force Mithridates to quit his enterprize. 

The Cyzicenians fuftained the fiege with wonderful refolution, only they 
were fomewhat difturbed for having no news of the Roman General. They 
could fee his camp, but did not know that it was his •, for the enemy had 
made them believe, that it was the camp of the Armeniani and Medes, fent 
by Ligranes to the aid of Mithridates. Lucullus very foon found means 
to undeceive them. 

The king’s army began to fuffer famine; however, he would not yet 
abandon his enterprize : t)qly, to be lefs ftraitened for want of provifions, 
he fent away almoft all his cavalry, the beafts of burden, and that part of his 
infantry, which, having fufferedmoft, was leaft capable of fervice. Lu- 
A pp . Mi- cullus intercepted this detachment, near the river Rhyndicus ; many were 
thud. killed on the fpot, and 1,-5,000 taken prifoners, together with 6000 horfes, 
phit. in ar >d a prodigious number of beafts of burden. Lucullus brought all to 
i.„c. his camp, pafting within view of the beftegers, in a kind of triumph. 
The famine increafed in the king’s camp; for the'fea, by which he had 
been hitherto fupplied with provifions, became impracticable on account 
of the bad feafon. Many therefore died of hunger, > fome fed on human 
flefh; others, who, abhorring that diet, fed upon grafs and herbage, funk 
through weaknefs j and the great number of the dead, that remained 
without burial, brought the plague into the camp: Mithridates, neverthe- 
lefs, continued the liege, waiting the fuccefs of fome batteries he had planted. 

■ It was about fifty miles in circumference, and fituated in an Ifland of the Propontis. 
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The Cycizevians, who knew the weak condition of his troops, made a 
vigorous 1 di ., !:ilioyed his works, and burnt all his engines. Nothing 
remainc ! n<<w iu.* t',c king but flight, and this was dillicult in the pre¬ 
tence of a v.aonuii-. army. To divert the thoughts of LucuHus to an- 
othei ''hjecf, he equipped anotho fquadron of fliips, that was to go to the 
JEgea.i J< Arifion.it the admiral, carried ten thoufond pieces of gold 
with him, in order to corrupt, if polfible, Fimbria 's legions, which 
Mu hr i dales had long been in hopes of feducing. His hopes had 
fome foundation, as thofe loldicrs were mutinous and leditious, and had 
been adherents to Marius 's fadi»% of which he had adually with him 
fome perfons, fent to him by Sertorius. Fimbria's, ibldiers. pretended to 
liften to the propofals of Arijlomcus , but, having contrived to draw him 
to a i-jlace, where they.were mailers, leizjd both his gold and him, and 
«killed thofe that accompanied him. 

In die mean time, Mithridates was making the beft difpofitions he A PP . Mi- 
could for retiring from before Cyzicum. He directed two of his Generals tl "‘ d - P* 
to march his land forces, which were Hill about 30,000, to *Lampfacus. As 
for himfelf, he embarked for Parium , and had a fafe pafiage ■, but his 
land army was purfued, and overtaken near the Granicus (o» the /F.fepus) 
by the Romans, who cut in pieces near 20,000 of them, and took many 
prifoners. Thofe few that efcaped fliut themfelves up in Lampfatus. 

Lucullus appeared before the place, and they would have fallen into his 
hands, if Mithridates had not lent Ihips to carry them oil' with all the in¬ 
habitants. The Roman General returned to'Cyzicum 1 and was received 
with acclamations by the inhabitants, .who, in honour of him, inftituted a 
feftival, which they called Lucullea. 

It is faid, that Mithridates, in this unfortunate expedition, did not lofe Pint, m 
lefs than 300,000 men, including the necefiary followers of an army. J ,J ' ■ 

Lucullus turned his thoughts to drive Mithridates entirely out of Bithy- 
nia •, but, for that purpofe, he wanted a fleet, Mithridates being mailer of 
the fea: Neverthelefs, he declined an oiler made him by the Senate of 
3000 talents, to equip a fleet: He anfwered, that the zeal and fidelity of 
the allies of the Republic would fupply him v/itfi what he wanted. Ac- ibid, 
cordingly he drew together a great number of ihips from the cities of Afta, 
and, in a little time* was able to diltrefs Mithridates by fea, as well as by 
land. His lieutenants, Voconius Barba and Valerius Triarius , took the prin- a™. M>- 
cipal cities of Bijhynia, Apamea, Prufa, Prufias, Nicaea: aijd Mithridates, * 
after a fhipwreck, in which he loll a great number of veffels, near Pdrium , 
was obliged to fhut himfclf up in Nicomedia, • whither Qotta firft, and after¬ 
wards Friarius , came to befiege him. 


* The fiege of Cyzicum feems to have been 
begun towards the end of the year 679, in 
which L. Lucullus was Conful; and it was 


railed in the beginning of the Con'ii'ftiip of 
M. F\ rentius Varro Lucullus and C. CaJJius 
Varus, year of Rome 680. 
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The king, far from being driven to defpajr by fo much bad fuccefs, 
or from confining himfelf to the defenfive, actually fent away a fleet to 
fupport the revolt which Spartacus had excited in Italy. He had given 
tire command of this fleet to two of his own officers,'' and At. Marius , 
whom Sertorius had fent to him with the title of Proconful. Lucul- 
lus failed in quell of this fleet, found it the road of Lemnos , and 
deftyoyed the whole, being thifty-two lhips of war, with a great num¬ 
ber of tranfports; and the three admirals were made prifoners. 'Lucul- 
Piut. in i USj confidering Marius as a traitor to his country, and apprehending that 
1 " he might efcape due punilhment, by dying fword in hand, had taken the 
precautiop, before the battle, to order *kis lbldiers not to kill any man who 
had but one eye, which was Atarius's cafe ; the vidor put him to death by 
torture. 

The intire evacuation of Bithynia by Mitbridates , was the confequence 
of this vidory-, for having received advice, that. Lucttllus was advancing 
againfl: him with the utmoll expedition, he let fail from Nicomedia, to re¬ 
turn into his &wn kingdom: But not far from Heraclca a violent llornt 
difperfed his fleet, and funk many of his Ihips. The whole coalt was co¬ 
vered with the wrecks; and this completed the ruin of his maritime forces. 
Being himfelf in a fhip too large to approach the flhore, during the violent 
agitation of the fea, he was conllrained to go on board a pirate’s (loop ; in 
which he efcaped to IJeraclea. 

Mi-mnon. This city did not belong to him but was a petty Grecian Republic, 
apud phot, v/hich, difeontended with the exadions of the Rontons, and yet dreading 
their power, remained fluctuating between the two parties. It was by 
means of a fecret intelligence, with one of' the principal citizens, that the 
king got admittance; but, being once-admitted, he eafily brought the 
citizens to declare in his favour : after which, under pretext of defending 
the town againfl: the Rotfiaifs, he placed there a garrifon of 4000 men, 
then marched to Sinope, and from thence to Amifus. 

Lucullus, after conferring with Cotta, left to him 'the care of 
befieging Heraclea, gave the command of the fleet to Triarius, and refol- 
ved in perfon to purlue Mitbridates by land, and carry the war into his 
dominions. 

The king negleded nothing in fo prefling a danger, fent Ambafladors 
and letters to the Armenian and Partbian kings, and to the kings of Scy- 
App Mi- The minifter whom he fent into Scythia betrayed him •, carrying the 

tin ia. p. gold and prefehts, with which he was intruded, into the'camp of Lucullus. 
ai +- The king of Partbia would have nothing to do with a quarrel that feemed 
foreign to him. Only Tigranes, folicited by one of his wives, the daugh¬ 
ter of Mitbridates, made fomc promifes, but was not in hafte to put 
them in execution. The king of Pontus, thus reduced to place all his 
hopes in himfelf, undertook to traverfe the march of Lucullus , fending 
R.Y.6S0. light-armed troops to harafshim, and intercept his convoys ■, infomuch, 

that 
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that the Roman General, in order to have bread, made 30,000 Gallo Greeks, 
each with a medimnus * oi corn upon his fhoulders, march along with the * Some- 
army. _ But this luucity was of no long duration : the Roman army foon vvlutmor » 
found itfelf in a plentiful country •, which, not having for a long time pad 
experienced the calamities of war, fupplied the conquerors with luch Wllt - •'» 
abundance, that an ox was lold tor a drachma, a Have for four, and the Luc 
reft of the booty was reckoned of no value, becauie they could find no 
purehafers. 

Lucudlus, not meeting with any refiftance, laid fiege to two cities, 
neighbouring one to the other, AmiJUs and Eupatoria. He did not, how¬ 
ever, prels the fiege of thoie places. Blocking them up, lie advanced 
into the epuntry as far as Ehemijcyra , near the Lhermodon. 1 lis foldiers, 
greedy of plunder, were much dilfatisfied vfith his manner of carrying on 
the war. , Many plaoes, which had furrendered to him, he had received 
on capitulation : he had taken none by force of arms: and it was mani- 
feft that he intended to fpare Amtjus , which was one of the i*,oyal cities of 
Mithridates , who had a palace in it. Lucullus defpifed their mur¬ 
murs, but thought himfelf obliged to juftify his condud to thole, who 
thought that he did not follow Mithridates clofe enough, but impru¬ 
dently gave him time to aftemble new forces. “ There is nothing I wifh Pirn. ibid. 
“ more, laid Lucullus , than to fee Mithridates again at the head of 
“ an army, numerous enough to make him believe he is in a condition to 
“ contend with us, and under no necelfity of flying at our approach. 

“ Should he d&pair of defending himfelf by his own ftrength, he will 
“ have recourfe to his fon-in-law* Ligrahes, king of Armenia, the molt pow- 
“ erful prince of Aft a, and who is leeking <1 pretence for making war a- 
“ gainft us: and what more fpecious pretext can he have, than that of 
“ defending a prince his ally, who implores his»pfotedion ?” In fad, Lu¬ 
cullus fuffered the reft of the campaign to pals without any confiderablc 
furprize, and Mithridates took advantage of this inadion to draw toge¬ 
ther, during the winter, 40,000 foot, and 4000 hor^ef^ith which, in the 
beginning of the fpring, he palled the Iycus, and /narched to meet the Ro¬ 
mans, who were advancing in quell of him. 

The two armies, though for a confiderable time in view of each other, came • v. r,s 1. 
to no general engagement. In a (kirmiih of the cavalry, Mithridates had all ^i’ij ^ 
the advantage •, infomuch that the Roman , fenlible of the enemy’s fuperiority ' p ' 

in horfe, and therefore of the necelfity of avoiding the plains,’removed his 
camp to an eminence, where he could not befqrced to fight again ft his will. 

It was about this time, that Lucullus narrowly efcaped being afiaffi- pint, m 
nated by Olthacus , prince of the Dandarians, a nation in the neighbour- 
hood of the Pahs Mceotis. This prince having promifed Mithridates 
to rid him of Lucullus, came to the Roman camp as a deferter, and l'o 


* L. QtHius Poplictta and Cn. Corn. Lentulus Clo^anus. 
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far infinuated himfelf into the good graces of the General, as to be often' 
admitted to his table, and even to his councils. The Dandarian, having 
chofen a day for the execution of his purpofe, commanded his fervant 
to keep his horfe in readinei's for him without the camp; and, at noon, 
when the excelTive heat dii'pofed every body, foldiers and officers, to take 
fpme repofe, he went to Lucullus' s tent, expe&ing to be readily admitted. 
But as Luiullus, who had fatigued himfelf very much the day before, 
and had pafled the night without fleep, was juft then laid down to reft, his 
fervant fignified this to Oltbacus. The prince, neverthelefs, apfwered 
peremptorily, That he would go in; «for that he muft fpeak to the General 
upon an affair of importance. To which the fervant replied, "-There is no¬ 
thing more important than my mafter's health: and then, withouf hearken¬ 
ing any further to him, rougWy with both his hands pufhed him av^iy. 01 - 
thacus , afraid of being iuipepted, left the camp immediately, and, returned 
to Mithridates. 

In the mean time, both armies began to fuffer famine, having eaten up 
the country where there were. The Romans had no proviftons, but what 
they brought from the territories of Ariobarzan^s, and were obliged to 
detach large bodies of troops to efcort their convoys. Mithridates 
App. rightly judged, that if he could intercept their convoys, he fhould reduce 
p ' Lucullus to the fame ftate to which Lucullus had reduced him before 
Cyzicutn. This therefore he attempted: whereupon two confiderable 
adions enfued, in both which the Romans were vidorious. In the 
fecond, the king’s detachment, amounting to 4000 'foot and 2000 
Piut. iii horfe, was fo entirely overthrown,' that only two men elcaped to carrry to 
iut - their tnafter the news of hi$ misfortune. The vidors pafled infulting 
before his camp, with a long train of carriages, loaded with fpoils, and 
provifions •, and this lighf fpread fo great a confternation among his 
troops, that he loft all confidence in their lervice, and, being diftreffed, 
by the want of provifions, refolved to Ileal away from,his army: and 
this refolution In,--’imparted to the principal perfons of his council, 
who immediately turned^their thoughts to lave their baggage, by fending 
it off - with all expedition. The foldiers, oblerving thefe prepara¬ 
tions for flight, ftopt the baggage: a feuffle enfued; the enraged mul¬ 
titude plundered the carriages, and maffacred *chofe to whom they 
belonged. Dorylaus , one of Mithridates' s principal Generals was 

murdered foicly for the fake of the purple robe which he wore. Upon 
this uproar, the king came out of his tent, and endeavoured to pacify the 
troops; but no body hearkened to him •, and when, without either officer, 
or Have to attend him, he fought to efcape by flight, he was thrown 
down, and muft have been trampled to death, it one of his eunuchs, who 
perceived him in that miferable condition, had not given him timely aid, 
and a horfe to carry him of. Lucullus , apprifed of what had pafled, 
fent his cavalry in purfuit of the runaways, while he himfelf with the 
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' legions entered the camp. A body of Gallo-Grecian horfe purfued Mithri- 
dates fo clofe, that it would have been fcarce poflible for him to efcape, had 
not the purfuers found in their way a mule loaded with gold. Their (top¬ 
ping to feize the rich prey * gave him time fufficient. 1 Jc* arrived at Comma, 
and from thence w£nt to 'digrams in Armenia. By this viftory, all Pontus 
was fubje&ed to the Romans. Lucullus took, the city of Cabira, where Mi- A PP . Mi- 
thridate? had pafied the preceding winter •, hither came the commanders of ,hndat - 
forts and caftles\ bringing the lteys of them to the vidor without delay. £j u ** 7 m 
He followed Mithtidates in his flight, till he learned that the king had en- Lm.' 
tered the dominions of Tigranes: thAi, turning back, he reduced Armenia 
Minor , and fome nations in the neighbourhood of Colchis: alter which he 
led his army towards the cities of Amifus and Eupatoria, which had been 
only blockaded during his abfence. He pfefently took Eupatoria by af- * Y. 6s*. 
•JlTault: .dmifus cod him more trouble^ having a good engineer for its go¬ 
vernor, a man well (killed in the fcienceof defending towns. Lucullus, ne- 
vertheleis, chuflng a time to aflault the walls, when the governor did not 
expert it, carried the place. The governor made ^is efcape by fea, and, in 
going off, fet the city or* fire, the better to fecure his retreat •, or, perhaps, 
to prevent the Romans from enriching themfelves with the plunoer. It was 

* The king’s fecretary had fallen into the irretrievably ruined, fent the eunuch ftacchi- 

hands of the Romans ; and, though Lucullushzd das to Pharnacia, with orders to his two fillers, 
given orders that particular care iliould be Roxana and Statira, who had never been 
taken of him, yet thole to whofe charge he was married, aral were then about forty years of 
committed, having difeovered that he had 500 age, to die. Roxana loaded with impreca- 
pieces of gold about him, killed him for*the tions her barbarous brother: the other, a ft eft - 
lake of the «money. Plut. in Lucull. ing an heroic courage, highly prailed the 

Lucullus had likewife forbid the foldiers goodnels of the king, who, not being able to 
to plunder the camp, it being, probably, his proteft -them, ^fpared them at leaft the lhame 
purpole to have all the fpoil colleftcd.and then of captivity* and perhaps of a treatment molt 
equally dillributed among them, according to unworthy of their rank, 
ancient cuilom. Buj times were changed; the Berenice and Monimia, two of the king’s 
fight of fo many gold and filver vefltjs, pur- wives, peiilhcd intjy^ame caltlc. Berenice 
pie carpets, and other rich fpoil, made them was accompaniaf'nyher mother, then very 
regardlefsof the General’s orders. Jfp. Mithr. old, who woejra iharc with her daughter the 
p. 227. cupofpoifon; and (he quickly expired. But 

* In thefecaftles, the Roman General frund the daughter, bt ing young, was 110Mb loon 
great treafure and many piifoners, who had difpatchcd ; fo that Bacchidas , being in hallo, 
been long Ihut up. Of thele fome were Greeks, ftraugled her. When Bacchidas fignified to 
other princes of the royal family, whom the Monimia the king’s order to die, which left her 
public fuppofed to be dekd. Ny/a, the filler to chufe what kind of death The chafed, fhe 
of MithriJates, and widow of Nicomedes, be- fnatchedoffthe diadem tliat encircled her head, 
came Lucullus’s prifoner on this occalion, and and, havitfg put it roifhd her neck, hung her- 
very fortunately for her: For the fillers and felf up by it: but, the weight cfherbodyfoon 
wives of Mithridates, who had not fallen into breaking it, fhe threw it upon the ground and 
the hands of the Romans , but were kept under fpit upon it, faying, IVretched bandage , cossldft 
guard, near Pharnacia, perilhed mrlerably. thou not do me Juch a fermice as this at leaft ! 

The king, not finding Tigranes very forwaid And then Ihe prefented her throat to the cu- 
to aflilt him, and therefore thinking himfelf nuch’s fword. Plut. in Lucull. 

* Confullhip of Cn. Aufidius Oreftes and L. Corn. Left ulus Sura . 
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originally Grecian and a colony from Athens \ for which reafon efpecially,' 
the viftor was very defirous to fave it. He would have had his foldiers ex- 
tinguiih the fire, and forbear plundering •, but feeing them ready to muti¬ 
ny, he fuffered them to plunder, hoping that this would engage them to 
ftop the conflagration. But they, on the contrary, Marching into every 
dyk corner with torches * for Jjtidden treafures, fet fire themfelves to a great 
number of the houfes. A heavy rain, however, happily falling, cxtmguifhed 
the fire. Lucullus gave orders for rebuilding what was deftroyed, and fig- 
nalized his humanity in many inftances •, alter which he fet out for Afta , 
there to.pafs the winter, fending, at the fame time, his brother-in-law, Ap¬ 
plies Claudius ,* to Tygranes , to demand of him to deliver up Mithridates to 
the Romans. , 

Pint, in Afta was, at this time, in a fcate of extreme diftrefs. The fine of*-20,000 
J'y - 6g talents, laid on by Sylla, had given occafion to numberlefs oppreflions b^ 

3 the Roman farmers of the taxes, and by the ufurers. The cities were con- 
ftrained to fell the ornaments of their temples, and the paintings and ftatues 
which adorn their public buildings. Fathers fold their fons and daugh¬ 
ters : and, even after this, they themfelves were*fo cruelly treated, that 
llavery, into which they fell at laft, feemed to them a redemption from it. 
Lucullus , to remedy thefe evils, in the firft place, prohibited the exacting a 
greater intereft than twelve per cent, which it was the cuftom of the Ro¬ 
mans to pay for money lent. In the fecond place, he entirely cancelled 
thofe debts, of which the iptereft had exceeded the principal. And, laftly, 
he decreed, that the fourth part of the debtor’s eftate fhoufd be made over 
to the creditor, till the difcharge of the debts; declaring farther, that who¬ 
ever Ihould add the intereft *to the principal, and exaft intereft for the 
whole, fhould lofe both abfolutely. By thefe methods, in lefs than four 
years the debts were paid*off, and the eftates became clear in the hands of 
the owners. The ufurers, though they had already received 40,000 talents f, 
the double of the principal fum; yet, accumulating intereft upon intereft, 
pretended that 8oj6''&». < talents % were ftill due to them from the province. 

In great wrath therefoX? were thefe ufurers •, and they hired certain mer¬ 
cenary orators to declaim againft Lucullus at Rome ; where, the greater part 
of thofe who governed the State being in debt to the lame ufurers, thefe 
doubted not of the fuccefs of the invedives. Lucullus , however, enjoyed 
the unmixed ^delight of being inceflantly blefled by multitudes, and even 
whole nations, which he had relieved from mifery. The fame of his juftice 
fpread into the neighbouring provinces, and made them envy the happi- 
nefs of the people who had nich a governor. 

1 Lucullus is reported to have wept when he from deftru&ion; but his own hard fate would 
faw the defolation of this city, and to have make him refemble Mm mins, who took Co- 
faid to his friends, that he had always looked rinth, and deftroye,d it. Plut. 
upon Sylla as thehappieft of men, in that he f 7,750,0001. 
had been willing and able to preferve Athens j 15,500,000 1 ; 
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In the mean time, Appius Claudius returned from the court of Tigranes, 
to whom he had been fent to demand Mithridates. 

Tigranes was, at; that time, the moft powerful king of Afia \ much more Pint, in 
powerful than his father had been, who had reigned over a part only of Luc> & 
Armenia. He hadpaffed his youth as ahoftage among the Parthians , and 
did not obtain his liberty, without making;a ceffion to them of a confujer- 
able part of the dominions of his anceftors •, but he had no fooner moun¬ 
ted the throne, than he conceived thoughts of aggrandizing himfelf} and, 
having fubdued feveral petty princes his neighbours, he thence afliimed 
the pompous title of King of King!* Having augmented his ftqength by 
thefe conquefts, he retook from the Parthians the country’which he had 
been obliged to refign to them ; and he even entered their territory, and 
ravaged it. He fubdued Mefopetamia , andt filled it with Greeks , transplan¬ 
ted fron-j Cilicia and Cappadocia. He conltnyned the Arabians , called Sce- 
niue, to quit their deferts ; and, having fettled ^them in permanent abodes, 
employed them in carrying on the commerce of the different parts -of his 
vail dominions. And, at length the Syrians, quite tired out by the divi- 
fions that were perpetually reviving between the princes of th^houfe of the 
Stleucidce, call themfelves under his protection : And it was in the city of 
Antioch, the capital of the kingdom of Syria, that he gave audience to 
Appius Claudius. 

This courfe of profperity, not interrupted by any ftroke of adverfe Pint, in 
fortune, had rendered Tigranes frantic with pride. He had amongft his Luc ’ 
fervants feveraf kings, whom he conftrained to wait upon him ; and parti¬ 
cularly four, who, when he Was on‘horfeback, attended him on foot, 
meanly habited •, and, when he gave audience fitting upon his throne, they 
ftood on each fide with their hands acrofs, to exprefs, by that attitude, that 
they were humble flaves, ready to fuffer whatever their imperious matter 
Ihould ordain. 

This theatrical fhew made no impreflion upon Appius. When he was 
admitted to an audience, he p told the monarch pkwtfyT that he was come 
to carry -away Mithridates as a conquered en&ny, deftined to adorn 
the triumph of Luculius \ and to declare war againft Tigranes himfelf, 
in cafe of his refufal to deliver up the king of Pontus. The Armenian, 
having never heard a word of fueh freedom, during the five and twenty 
years he had reigned, was difconcerted by the unexpected haughtinefs of 
the young Roman. Neverthelefs, he a Hefted to appear unmoved, and 
anfwered with an air of ferenity, that he would not abandon his father- 
in-law v and that, as to himfelf, if the Romans thought proper to begin 
a war with him, he fhould know what meafures to take in his defence, 
and would make them repent of their aggreflion. As Luculius, in his 
letter to him, had,ftiled him only King, not King of Kings, he put on 
the fuperfeription of his anfwer, only the name of Luculius, without 
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adding Imperator. However, he did not omit to fend the cuftomary 
prefents to Appius: and, when the Roman refufed them, Tigranes infilled, 
adding other prefents more confiderable. Appius, judging it not proper 
to appear fo much out of humour, as to aft towards the king like an ene¬ 
my, accepted a cup, but fent back the reft, and returned to Lucullus with 
all poflible expedition. 

This embaffy had a good effeft in favour of Mithridates ; with 
regard to whofe interefts Tigranes had hitherto fhewn himfelf remarkably 
cold, having never fo much as i'een him, fince 'nis coming into Armenia. 
But now he invited him to court, snd had frequent conferences’ with 
him. 

Lucullus had no fooner received the anfwerof Tigranes, than he prepared 
to carry the war into that print’s dominions. Leaving Afia , he rejoined 
his army in Pont us, where Copt a had juft got poflefiloq of Heraclea, after a. 
two year’s fiege * the commander df the garrifon having betrayed the 
town to Triarkis , the Roman admiral, who attacked it by lea. Cotta car¬ 
ried off great numbers of the inhabitants into captivity, rifled the temples 
of their treafures, and of their ftatues of the Go^s ; and, when he was 
poffefled of ill the riches of the place, he fet it on fire, reducing the greater 
part of it to allies : after which he returned to Italy, leaving the troops, 
that had been under his command, to Lucullus. 

The people of Heraclea having fent ambaffadors to Rome, to complain 
Ap Phot, of Cotta's violences, he was r very ill received there at his arrival. Memnon, 
an hiftorian of Heraclea , reports, that Cotta was deprived tf his dignity of 
Senator •, that the captives were fet at liberty by the Senate ; and that 
the People, before whom the affair was brought, reftored to the Heracleotcc 
their territory and port. 

piut. in Lucullus , foon after his. entering Pont us, took Sinope , where Mithri- 

a C Mi- ^ ates was b° rn ’ and had palled his infancy, and which, for thefe reafons, 
thrij'at. he had made the capital of his dominions. As the place was taken by 
affault, Lucullus Wfrid not, at firft, hinder his foldiers from committing 
great diforders and Haunter but, at length, he put a Hop to their vio¬ 
lence j and thofe of the inhabitants, who had elcaped, he treated with 
great clemency. 

The only confiderable place, which remained to r Mithridates in Pont us, 
was the city of Amifus, and this very foon furrendered. Lucullus paffed the 
winter in PSntus, and, whilft he was there, received* ambaffadors from 
Macharts , one of. the fons. of Mithridates , who had made him king of 
Bofporus. This prince, feeing his father abandoned by all his fubjefts, 
followed their example ; and having before courted the friendlhip of Lu¬ 
cullus , during the fiege of Sinope , lent him now a crown of gold. Lucul¬ 
lus , on his part, acknowledged Machares king, and the ally and friend of 
the Roman people. 
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The next year (684) nothing was talked of, but the mighty prepara Y - 68 4- 
tions of Tigranes, who, in conjun&ion with Mitbridates , was fcon to enter 
Lycaonia and Cilicia ; and thence to go and attack the Romans , even in the 
province of Afta. ' 

Lucullus , defpiling fuch an enemy, difdained to keep upon the defenfive, 
and leaving Sornatius, one of his Lieutenants, with 6000 men, to keep the 
country in awe, he, with only 12,000 fodt and 300 horfe, marched away 
to attack Tigranes in the heart of his kingdom. 

As the Armenian king was one of the molt powerful fovereigns at that 
time*in the world, the enterprize $>f the Roman General fecmed ralh to 
many. His foldiers followed him with reludance ; and at Rome , when in 
his defign was known there, fome orators, inlligated by his enemies, ex- Luc ' 
claimed that Lucullus made war upon war, not by neceflity, nor for the 
fervice of the Commonwealth, but to be always at the head of an army, 
and to enrich himfelf more and mort, regartllels of the dangers to which 
he expofed the State. 

Neverthelefs Lucullus purfued his plan, crofled the kingdom of Ariobar- 
zanes (a prince always in alliance with the Romans) and advanced to the 
Euphrates , which he ’palled without much difficulty, and encamped that 
day upon its banks. The following days he crofled Sophene , without 
hurting the country in the leaft •, which gained him the affe&ion of the 
inhabitants, fo that they received the Roman troops with joy, and fup- 
plied them with all the provifions they needed. He was extremely 
defirous to advance •, and his foldiers having exprefled fome eagernefs 
to attack a fort, which was ly.id to be full of riches, There's the fort wc 
muft take , faid Lucullus to them, pointing to mount Taurus , which was 
very diftant •, what we leave behind us will be the reward of our viflory. 

He continued his march, and having palled tfje Tigris , drew near to Ti- 
granocerta. 

That Lucuflus Ihould thus penetrate to the very center of the enemy’s 
country, without oppofiticyi, cannot but feem wonderful. The fenfelefs 
and almoft incredible pride of Tigranes was tJ*Tcaufe of it. The firft 
man who brought the news of Lucullus' s approach had his head cut off, 
in reward of his fervice. After this example, we may naturally fuppofe, 
that nobody was in hafte to bring advice of the motions of the Roman 
army •, and, while the king’s dominions were actually a prey to the enemy, 
his courtiers faicUto him in flattery, that Lucullus would be jt great General, 
indeed, if he only ventured to flay at Ephefus , and did not immediately 
fly from Afta , when he Ihould fee what’an innumerable multitude of 
foldiers he had to contend with. But, at length, Mitbrobarzanes, one of 
thofe who had eafieft accefs to him, ventured to tell him the truth, and 
inform him of the arrival of Lucullus . Tigranes , ftill befotted with the 

Confulihip of Horttnfius and ^ Cacilius Metellus. 
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notions of his own grandeur, commiffioned this courtierto go with 3000 
horfe and a ftrong body of foot, and bring him the Roman General 
alive, and put his army to the fword. The event was, that Mithrobar- 
zanes , falling with fury upon an advanced part of fhe Roman army 
when pitching their camp, loft his life in the action, arn^ the troops were* 
cut in pieces. Tigranes began then to open his eyes, and to fee his dan¬ 
ger » and finding himfelf obliged to abandon figranocerta , he retiied to¬ 
wards mount ‘Taurus, in order to coiled his forces from all parts of his 
dominions ; fending at the fame time to Mithridates to come and join him. 
Lucullus , by feveral detachments, did^all he poffibly could to hindef the 
alfembling of .Tigranes’s troops, and to harafs the king hiinlelf, in his 
retreat. Mur<ena fell upon him in a pafs, and fo diftrefled him, that he 
was conftrained to fly with precipitation, leaving his baggage a 'prey to 
his enemies. But as it was impSffible for Lucullus to fubfift his arm/long 
in an enemy’s country, withofit a vi&ory, he, in order to draw Tigranes 
to a general battle, refolved to befiege Tigranocerta , his beloved city, 
his own work/ and his glory, and which he had called after his own 
name. The king, fomewhat humbled at firft by the checks he had received, 
iiftened to thf counfels of Mithridates , who, by tetter, ami by Taxiles, 
one of the beft Generals of the Armenian , adviled him not to give battle to 
the Romans, Troops invincible in aftion ; but dejlroy them, by employing 
his numerous cavalry^ to cut off their proviftons. But when Tigranes law fo 
great a number of foldiers, of different nations, affembled round him, 
Armenians and Gordyanians , 'Medes and Adiabenians, led b)%, their kings ; 
Arabians from the country between Babylon and the Perftan gulph ; Alba¬ 
nians and Iberians from the coafts of the Cafpian fea ; and even the free 
nations and Nomades (Tartars / from the neighbourhood of the Araxes , 
who, being fubject to no pjince, were allured by the prefents and largefles 
of Past Armenian king, this monarch returned to his former confidence : and 
in this confidence he was mightily upheld by the folly of all around him ; 
whofe dilcourles, aL.banquets and councils,, were nothing but empty 
boaftings and menace^V Intoxicated with pride and prelumption, he 
thought the advice, to avoid fighting , which Taxiles continued to give, 
had the appearance of treachery, and it had like to have coft that officer 
his head. And as for Mithridates, the Armenian fufptcted him of giving 
the lame counfcl from envy. This fufpicion made Tigranes in hafte for 
a battle, left tfec king of Pont us fhould come and ftiare with him the glory 
of defeating the Romans •, and having exprefled his concern that he & had 
only Lucullus to fight with, and not all the Roman Generals together, he 
put his whole army in march. 

His forces were, in reality, numerous enough to infpire fo vain a prince 
with great confidence : For he had twenty thoufand archers and (lingers, 
and fiky-five thoufand horfe, feventeen thoufand of which might be faid to* 
be cafed up in iron, fo covered they were with their impenetrable armour •, 

and 
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and his infantry amounted to an hundred and fifty thoufand men, befides 
the pioneers and other labourers, to the amount of thirty-live thoufand. 

When this prodigious multitude had palled mount Trio us, and was near 
enough to be perceived from Tigranocerta, the befieged railed fhouts of joy, 
and from the top of the walls menaced the Romans, by pointing to that 
cloud of avengers. t 

Lucullks called a council to deliberate upon the meafures proper to be Plut. ibid, 
taken. Some were for haying him raife the fiege, and march againft Ti- 
granes others advifed him to continue the fiege, and not leave behind 

him a place fo important, and furnhhed with fo ftrong a garrifop. He 
anfwered, that he thought both opinions right : and accordingly, dividing 
his army,, left Mur ana with fix thoufand foot before Tigranocerta and, 
taking with him the reft of his infantry, \Jhich hardly amounted to ten 
thoufand men, all his cavalry, and abopt one thoufand (lingers and archers, 
marched away to meet the enemy. 

The fmall army of Lucullus appeared fo contemptible in thp eyes of the 
Armenian troops, that the firft fight of it produced abundance ofjefts among 
them. Each of the kings, who then followed the ftandard of Tigranes, ad- 
drefled him for leave to attack, with their own people only, that handful 
of Romans, againft whom, they faid, it was below the dignity of the King 
of Kings to move in perfon. Even Tigranes himfelf condefcendcd to plea- 
lantry •, If they are ambaffadors , they are too many if foldiers, too few. And 
thus the day palled in raillery and bravadoes. , 

Lucullus , the next morning, put his troops in march, to pafs a river 
which divided the two armies. The Barbarians were on the eaft fide of it 5 
and as the beft ford was in an angle, made by the winding of the ftream 
weftward on his left, the Romans, in moving to that ford, unavoidably 
turned their backs upon the enemy. Tigranes, *vfto perceived that motion, 
began to triumph ; calling to Taxiles, See there ! your invincible Romans 
are flying from ms ! Taxiles replied, I wijh your good fortune may at this 
time ■produce what I always thought could never happep- Rut I fee their arms 
glitter-, and I know that, when they are upon a ma/ch , they cover them with 
cafes of leather. When they have their Jbields and helmets uncovered, and fhi- 
ning, it is a fure indication that they are advancing againft an enemy. He 
had hardly finilbed thefc words, when the foremoft of the Roman eagles was 
feen l'uddenly to turn to the right, followed by the whole column, in order 
to pafs the river, flow ! (cried out Tigranes, in the greateft aftonilhment) 
thofe people are coming to us ! He repeated thef© words two or three times 
and then drew up his army with much precipitation. Of the center he took 
the conduit himfdf, gave the right to the king of the Medes, and the left 
the king of the Adiabenians : and, in the front of the right wing, he polled 
thaw heavy unwicldlys cavalry, in which the Barbarians placed their chief 
confidence. 
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Juft as Lucullus was about to pafs the river, fomebocly obferved to him 
that he was going to fight on an unlucky day. (It was the 6th of Oftober, 
the day in which Capo had formerly been defeated «by the Cimbri , and 
•Oneof which from that time was marked as unfortunate * in the Roman Calen- 
" dw-) Say you Jo ? (laid Lucullus) then I am going to' make it a lucky day. 
Ieftantly he crofted the ft re an*, and advancing the foremoft, held out his 
fword drawn, to fignify to his troops that they Ihould endeavour at a 
clofe engagement with the enemy, whofe mifllye weapons (their darts and 
arrows) would thereby be rendered almbft ufelefs in their hands. . Direct¬ 
ing his Thrqcian and Gallo-Greek ho£le to flank the enemy’s heavy-armed 
cavalry (before-mentioned) which were polled at the foot of a hill, he 
himleif, at the head of two cohorts only, fetched a compafs, and gained 
the top of that hill : where he no l'ooner arrived, than he cried out, The 
vitlory, foldiers , is ours. He ordered his men not tv> throw their javelin^, 
but, keeping diem in thgr hands, made ufe of them to wound the enemy 
in their legs .'and thighs, which were the only unarmed parts of their bo¬ 
dies. The iron troopers did not wait to be attacked: terrified with the ap¬ 
proach of {he two cohorts, they inftantly fled, aad in their fright threw 
themfelves precipitately among their own infantry, caufing there the like 
difmay and confuiion •, fo that thele too turned their backs, but could not 
eafily fly, having been drawn up deep in file, and being now huddled 
into a vaft unwieldly throng. The daughter therefore was dreadful, and 
the more fo, as Lucullus had forbid his men to lofe time^ by Hopping to 
llrip the dead. Treading over bracelets and gorgets enriched with pre¬ 
cious Hones, they purfued the Barbarians’very far-, nor ceaied the havock, 
till the General, feeing his vi&ory abfolutely complete, ordered a retreat to 
be founded. It is faid, that on the fide of the Armenians above 100,000 
foot perilhed, and aim oft all the cavalry •, and that, of the Romans , only 
five men were killed, and fome hundreds wounded. 

The Romans lbldiers, returning by the lame way they had come, now 
gathered up the ncfri^oils of the vanquifhecl. Tigranes had galloped off 
at the beginning of the tout with a few attendants. Seeing his fon among 
thefe, he took off his diadem, and, weeping, gave it into his hands, at the 
fame time exhorting him to fly a different way : '{die young prince, not 
daring to put it on his head, delivered it to the care of one of his pages 
and, this page being afterwards taken prifoner, it thus happened, that the 
very diadem of the Armenian king became part of the Ipoils, which fell 
into die hands ofi-the victor. 

The ancients, who have mentioned this overthrow of Tigranes 's forces 
have fpoken of it with amazement. The fun (lays one writer) never 
beheld fuch a day. The vigors (fays another) were themfelves ajhamed of 
having drawn their fwords againft fuch contemptible cowardly Haves. 
Piutin Liv y t telJ s us, that the Romans had never gained a victory, in which their 
Lucuil number 
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number was fo much inferior to that of the enemy, for the conqueror* 
were not the twentieth part of the conquered. 

The military fkill of Lucullus has been much admired [more perhaps 
than it dei'erved,J ’in that he knew how to conquer by quite contrary me¬ 
thods of proceeding; a fkill, which he had manifefted in the wars he iuc- 
ceffively conduced againtt Mithridates and Xigranes. 

The .former of thele kings he had totall/defeated at Cyzictm a.ndCab*'<c, 
by temporifing and prudent delays: the latter by a&ivity and expedition , 
forcing him to a battle, while the troops of his ally, the king of Pontu \, 
were ^et at a difiance. 

Mithridates had ufed no diligence to join his ally, having -deceived him- 
felf (it is faid) into a perfuafion, that Lucullus would proceed againft the 
Armeniah with the-fame flownefs, as formerly againft himfelf, when before 
,Cyzicum. Apprized of the defeat of Xigranes , by fome of the fugitives from 
the battle, he fought him out caiefully, 'and found him in a moil 
piteous condition, dejedted, terrified, quite deftitute, a t real objedl of 
compaffion. Far from aggravating his diftrefs, by returning the infults, 
which he himfelf, in the like adverfity, had formerly received from him, 
Mithridates wept with him, endeavoured to confole him, rcwve his cou¬ 
rage, and infpire him with the hope of feeing better days •, and at the 
lame time (to do him honour as a king) gave him his own guard, and his 
ownfervants, toattendhim. 

The natural confequence of Lucullus\ vidlory, was the taking of Xigr~- 
nocerta-, which* did not, however, furrender immediately. The governor 
found means to defend it for fotyie tim«, dillrefling the befiegers chiefly by 
difeharging upon them the Naphtha , a kind of Bitumen, which eafily kin- Xipiuim 
dies, and which water itfelf can hardly extinguifh. But it happened that * x Dljnc - 
an inteftine war broke out in the city. The governor, dittrufting the 
Greeks , and not without reai'on, (they being art of opinion, that it would 
be beft to open, the gates to the Roman General),difarmed them. The latter 
apprehending fomething worfe, rofe in a body, and having armed them- 
felves with clubs inftead of fwords, and wrapt their coats about their left 
arms to ferve them in the place of bucklers, boldly attacked the Barbarians, 
who, though completely armed, were not able to withftand their fury. 

The victors, fo foon as tney had knocked any one down, feized his arms; 
and this, 1 in a fhort time, put them in a condition to poflefs themlelvcs of 
fome of the towers, that flanked the walls ■, which having done, they called 
to the Romans , and aflifted them in entering. 

Lucullus , matter of the place, immediately feized and fecured the 
royal treafures, and then gave it up to be plundered by his foldiers. 

They found iq, it, befide other riches, eight thoufand talents in gold ’,5s 0000 '- 
and filver money The general out of the whole booty, gave to 

b Arbutbnot underllands thefe eight thousand talents to have been found in the King’s Aibuth. 
treafury. Tah 
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each foldier eight hundred drachmas. Supplying the Greeks with wh;K 
money was necefiary for the expence of their journey, he ferlt them 
all back into their own country : and with the like generofity he treated 
thofe people, whom Migrants had forced from their "own countries, to 
fettle at Tigranocerta ; which now on a ludden, from a, great city, was re¬ 
duced to a fmall village, and no longer made any figure in the country. 
But thus, by difperfing the inhabitants of a Angle city, Lucullus , rejpeopled 
a great number *, and thefe always loved and honoured him, not only as 
their benefactor, but even as their founder. 

The amiable humanity of the Korean General became every daf more 
corifpicGous,'and fo effectually fubdued the Barbarians, as to make force- 
unneceflary. Having found i'evcral princefles in Tigranocerta , he treated 
them with all the regard due jo their fex and rank ; a conduct tVhich na¬ 
turally acquired him the warm friendlhip of their^ hufbands, wlfo wer? 
in the lervice of Tigranes. The Arabian kings came of themfclvtft to him, 
to put all th/eir interefts trtto his hands. The nation of the Sophenians 
promifed hiiYi obedience; and the Gordyenians (it is faid) were for leaving 
their country and cities, to follow him with their wives and children. One 
caufe of fo Warm an affeCtion for him was this : 

Appius Claudius , whom Lucullus had appointed his Ambafiador to 
Tigranes, made a confiderable flay at Antioch , waiting the arrival of that 
prmce, who was then employed in the fiege of Ptoiemais. Not wholly 
to lofc his time, Appius contrived to open a negotiation with Zarbienus , 
king of the Gordyenians , vl’ho, he knew, impatiently bora the tyranny of 
Tigranes. The intrigue was difeorered, .and the king with his wife and 
children put to death, before the Romans entered Armenia. When Lu¬ 
cullus was become mailer of the country, he went to Gordyene, caufed. ob- 
fequies to be performed for the unfortunate Zarbienus , ereCted a funeral 
pile, adorned it magnificently, fet fire to it himfelf, and, in conjunction 
withtherelationS and friend of Zarbienus, (whom he {tiled bis companion, 
and the friendand-ally of the Romans ) made.the cuflomary libations: and 
laftly, he raifed a (lately monument for him, applying to that ufe part of 
the treafures found in his palace, which were very confiderable. [He 
found alfo in the magazines of that prince above 300,000 medimni (or 
buihels) of com.] 

Whiift Lucullus was yet in Gordyene , he received an embafly from Ar- 
faces * king of Partbia, foliciting his friendihip and alliance. The Roman 
received the propofal amicably, and, in return, fent AmbaflTadors to the 
Parthian. Theie miniiters foon difeovered that Arfaces was fluctuating, 
and uncertain, whether to efpoufc the caufe of the Romans, or that of the 
two kings, who both were preffing him earneftly to join with them. 

e Arfates was a name common to all the kings of Parthia of this race. The proper name, 
of him who now reigned was Sinatrux. 

The 
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The Armenian offered to make a celfion to the Parthian of Mesopotamia, 

Adiabene, and that part of Armenia, which the Parthians had formerly- 
taken from Tigrdhes, and which he had fince reconquered, The letter 
which Mithridates yrote to Arfaces to engage him in the confederacy, is ftiU 
extant among the fragments of Salluft. It contains • an Invebhve 
againft .the Romans , more copious and particular, indeed, but the fam« in 
fubftance with what ope hiftoriaiwhas out into the mouth of Jugurtka, vw. 
againft the fame people, on occafion of that prince’s alliance with king P- s«~ 
Bocchbs. i, % 

Lucu/lus , diffatisfied with the ambiguous anfwers of the Parthian , Who 
feemed difpofed to Hand neuter, refolved to attack him in his dominions. 

To this he was animated by the thought, how glorious it would be for 
.him, ih the courfe of one war, to dethrone*three kings, the moft powerful 
of any in’the univerfe. 

He fent orders therefore to Sornatius, whortvhe had left in Pontus (as 
was before related) with 6000 men, to come and join him with thofe troops 
in Gordyene, from whence he intended to invade the country of the 
Parthians. 

Sornatius's foldiers had long been difpofed to mutiny, and now they 
broke out into open difobedience, They declared peremptorily, that they 
would neither march to join Lucullus, nor yet continue in Pontus , but 
would return to Italy. This example of mutiny fpread, like a contagion, 
to the camp of»the Proconful; whofe foldiers grown rich and voluptuous, 
and defirous of repofe, applauded the,noble refolution of their fellow-fol- 
diers of Pontus, and loudly declared themfelves determined to follow their 
example. Lucullus therefore was necefiitated to drop his defign (for the 
prefent at leaft) of marching againft the Partbiary. 

Tigranes, utterly 11 confounded under the ftnfe of the calamity he was 
fallen into by his late overthrow, remitted all things to the care and di¬ 
rection of Mithridates , as one better experienced in military affairs, „and 
better acquainted with the Roman way of making war. 

Before the beginning of the foring, Mithridates had raifed an army of Y. 6s 5 . 
Armenians amounting to 70,000 foot, which he caufed to be difeiplined af¬ 
ter the Roman manner, and 35,000 horfe. The two kings, however, 
did not take the field, till the middle of fummer, and even then 
» 

d Had Lucullus, immediately after his vie- felf the longer in command: and the difeon- 
tory over Tigranes, purfued him, and not tent, which was berehy created, furnifbed the 
given him the opportunity of railing new for- belt reafon for that refolution, which wa» 
c«, he mull either have driven that prince taken hereupon, of fending him a fucceffor, 
out of the country, or have taken him pri- though it was not executed till two years 
foner, and thereby put an end to the war. His after. Dio Caff. 1 . xxxv. p. 1. [See Prideaux, 
omitting to do this difpleafed the Romans , as Vol. III. p. 414.] 

well in the camp, as in the city at home, as * Confullhip of £>. Mardus Rtx and L. 
if his negledl herein had been out of defign to Cxcilius Madias. 
draw out the war for the continuing of hitn- 

I i a they 
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they did not feek their enemies, but, every movement, were careful to 
encamp themfelves in places where they could not be attacked •, nor, when 
Lucullus had palled mount Taurus in learchof them, was he able, by an/ 
Ikill whatfoever, to draw them out, to hazard another general battle. 
Skirmifhes there were, in which the Armenian cavalry, 'fighting as they fled, 
after the Parthian manner, and with barbed arrows, very much galled 
and diftre/led the Romans. 

This manner of making war did by no means fuit with Lucullus's plan 
of operations: He mull, at length, Ijy fuch delays, have been ftarv«d out 
of the country ; which was indeed the aim of the two kings. To break 
their meafures therefore, and force them to a battle, he reiolved upon an 
expedient, like that he had ufed the year before, to bring on « general 
a&ion. Tigranes having left his wives and children at Ariaxata y 
the old metropolis of Armenia , and tjiere depofited thfc moil: and belt of his' 
effedts and treafures, Lucqllus put his army in march towards that city, 
concluding, tfiat Tigranes would certainly follow him, to hinder his get¬ 
ting pofieflion of it. The ftratagem fucceeded. Tigranes , upon the firll 
advice of Li^ullus’s defign to lay liege to Artaxata, marched away with 
his whole army, and with all expedition, in order to get between the 
Romans and the city. In four days time he effected this purpofe, and 
polled himfelf on the further fide of the river Arfanius, which the Romans 
were to pafs in their way to Artaxata. 

Lucullus , confident of victory, crofled the river without f hefitation, and 
drew up his army for adlion. The fortune of the day was prelently decided. 
The Armenians not able, neither horfe nor foot, to fullain the fight of the 
Roman infantry, fled at their’firll approach. Of three c kings, who had 
polled themfelves in the front of the Armenian army, Mithridates was the 
firll that turned his back, *b«having himfelf this day moll fhamefully. The 
{laughter was not fo great as in the former battle, but there fell more per- 
fons of diftindlion. 

The Roman General, after this vidtory, would have continued his march 
to Artaxata , the taking of which would probably have put an end to 
the war : but it lying at the diftance of many days march to the north, 
and winter coming on with fnowy and tempelluous ^weather, his foldiers, 
already difgufled with the fatigues of the campaign, which had been 
veryfevere, rpfufed, after a few days march, to follow him any further into 
thofe cold regions. At firll, indeed, they behaved themfelves with fiome 
degree of reipedt, .fending their Tribunes to make their remonllrances to 
him. But not obtaining any thing by this method, they afiembled in com¬ 
panies tumultuoufly, during the night, and nothing was heard in the 
camp but confufed and menacing voices. Lucullus , in the per- 

* Mithridates anJ Tigranes were two of thofe kings, and the third feems to have been a 
king of Midi a. Pridcauxf b. vi. p. 415. 

plexity 
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plexity which this fpirit of revolt threw him into, had recourfe to expof- 
tulations and entreaties, conjuring his foldiers to have a little patience, 
only till they had completed the deftrudion of the Carthage of Armenia 
(I'o he called the city o t Artaxata , which was faid to have been built by 
Hannibal, when that illultrious fugitive, after the defeat of Antiochus, 
had retired 11 to the court of Artaxias, thq head of the houfe from which 
Tigranes* was defcended.) It was all in vain; nothing could move them : 
marching back therefore to the fouthward, and repafling mount Taurus, 
he entered into Mefopotamia , and fat down before Nifibis. Guras, the 
brother of Tigranes , was nominally commander in this place, but the 
perfon, who really performed the functions of chat office, Was the fame 
Callimachus, who had defended Amifus againft the Romans, and,- quitting 
it, had, fet it on fire. Lucullus , after inverting Niftbis a few days only, 
took it by aflault. Guras he treated with greaf humanity; but Callimachus, 
though he offered to difeover hidden* treafures, could obtain no favour. 

The vidlor caufed him to be laid in irons, in order to his fuf&ring the pu- 
nifhment due to him for burning Amifus ; a crime which Lucullus could 
not forgive, becaufe it .had deprived him of the fatisfadlion of exercilxng 
his clemency and generofity towards one of the moft confiddrable of the 
Greek colonies in AJia. 

The Roman army, taking up their winter-quarters in this new conqueft, 
parted the bad feafon much at their eafe ; for it was in a mild climate, 
and a fertile country. 

Hitherto it Would feem (fays Plutarch) as if Fortune had taken a f Y. czc. 
pleafure to wait upon Luculku, and 'to fight for him; but from this 
period, as if he had quite lort her favour, he could effort nothing without 
difficulty and labour, and was continually running upon rocks and /helves. 

It is true, his virtue, his courage, his firmnefs prt foul, fuffered no altera¬ 
tion ; but his actions had not the fame luftre as before ; and he was very 
near lofing even the glory he had acquired by his part exploits; and what 
was world of all (adds the iiiftorian) his adverfities were entirely owing 
to his own mifeondutt. 

He had taken no pains to gain the affetrtions of his foldiers, and they had 
feveral caufes of difeontent. Two fucceffive winters, in which they c .iiutf. ap , 
had undergone great* fatigues, the firft before Cyzicum, and the fecond **» 
before Amifus, had given birth to their complaints. And they had been Luc ‘ 
obliged to pals th<? following winters, either making war irf the enemy’s 
country, or under tents in the countries <}f the allies : For Lucullus 

* Plutarch , who mentions this tradition, Great, Hannibal went firft into Crete, and then 
does not fpeak of it as a ccrta’n truth : and to the court of Prujias, king of Bkhynia , 

Cornelius A ’epos, in his account of Hannibal's where he killed himielf. 
misfortunes, fays nothing*of his going into . * Conlulihip of M. Acilius G/afriu and C- 
Armenia. He tells us, that, after the viftory Calpurnius Pijo. 
gained by Siipio AJialius s over Antiochus the 
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never quartered his troops in any of the Greek citieV, or in the cities oV 
the allies of Rome. This fevere difcipline, together with a certain referve 
and haughtinefs in his manner, alienated the hearts of the foldiers from 
him. And they were confirmed in this bad dil'pofition'by accounts from 
Rome, that the con dud of the General was there cenfured. Certain fpeech- 
makers, whom envy excited againft' Lucullus , publicly acculed him 
of 'an immoderate defire of Command, and an inlatiable greeftirds of 
Pio. riches. They told the People, that he had not pufhed the war with vi- 

f our againft cither Mithridates or Tigranes but had given thefe two 
ingstime to retrieve their affairs, iniorder to make himlelf appear’necef- 
fary, and to furnilh a pretext for his being continued, year after year, 
in a command of fuch vaft extent, as to comprehend Cilicia, the province 
Pint, in of Afia , Rithynia , Paphlagoni#, Galatia , Pontus , Armenia , and Colchis , 
Luc ’ as far as the Pba/ts. 

cic. pro Qabinius difplayed to the‘eyes oft the people a plan, painted upon a 
Scxt. *W banner, of the magnificentspalace which Lucullus was then building, to in¬ 
timate that he‘was making all that expence out of the fpoils of the Repub¬ 
lic. In fhort, the difeourfes and artifices of his enemies had fuch an 
effed, as to* engage the People to pafs a decree,” that the oldeft of his 
troops, and efpecially Fimbria' s Legions, fhould have their difeharge ■, 
that he fhould be fucceeded in the command of Cilicia by Marcius Rex, 
Conlul of the laft year •, and by M. Acilius Gldbrio , Conful of the prefent 
year, in the command of Bitbynia and Pontus , and of the war againft the 
two kings. 

But what gave the final blow to the. authority of Lucullus , was the 
difeourfes and intrigues of P.Clodius , (fo famous for his enmity to Cicero) 
a thoroughly wicked man, void of all fenfe of fhame, debauched to fuch 
an excefs, as to be fufpeded, not without foundation, of inceft with all 
his fillers, one of whom was the wife of Lucullus. Clodius was, at 
this time, in the army of his brother-in-law, and greatly < difiatisfied on 
account of Lucullus's preferring others, more .worthy, before him. This 
man, from a fpirit of revenge, ftirred up the foldiers, and efpecially thofe 
who had ferved under Fimbria , to mutiny. Pretending great concern for 
their intereft, he afked them, Whether foldiers , who had grown old in arms , 
were never to fee an end of their fatigues, but to pafs their lives in attacking 
nation after nation , and running over the world ; and this for no other end 
but fafely to ccfnvoy the carriages and camels of Lucullus,. loaded with golden 
veffels glittering with gems ? He added, The foldiers of Pompey, who have 
forced none of the royal cities of Afia, nor have had other enemies to contend 
with, but fome exiles in Spain, and Jlaves in Italy, live now in per fell repofe 
with their wives and children , poffeffmg good lands, and inhabiting fair 
cities. If we arejltll to fuffer the fatigues of war, let us referve what jlrengtb 
is left us, for a General who makes it his greatejt glory U enrich the foldiers 
that have ferved well under his command. 
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It was during the winter, and while the Roman army was in quarters 
at Nifibis , that the fpirit of mutiny, thus foftered, grew alnioft to perfect re¬ 
bellion. The two kings, doubtlefs no ftrangers to the difatt'echon of 
the foldiers to their General, took advantage of it. Tigranes re-entered 
Armenia , and forced L. Fannins , who commanded there for the Romans , to 
{hut himielf up in a caille. Mithridates , with 4000 of his own men, and 
an equal number of Armenians , returned ir/to his kingdom of Pontns , and 
there he defeated Fabius AJrianus (one of Lucullus's Lieutenants) whofe Piut. m 
army would have been entirely difperfed, or deftroyed, if the king (who, ^ MU 
though almoft feventy years of age, ,expofed his perlon like a young war- tin uf. 
rior) had not received two wounds, which obliged him to quit die field. U,J - 
This event flackened the ardour of the vidtors, fo that the vanquiflied 
had time'’ and opportunity to gain the fort of Cabir<£. 

J It was not long before the king, cured of his wounds, marched to be- 
fiege that fort •, but being informed, that Triarius was advancing with all the 
troops he had been able haltily to afiemble, he* retired. Triarius purified 
him as far as Comana , and even gained over him fome fmall advantage ; 
and with diis the campaign ended. 

At the return of ip’ring, * Mithridates, having without queftion, re- * Y - (,Zb > 
cruited his army, led it againft Triarius , whom he hoped to drive entirely 
out of the kingdom of Pontus , before Lucullus could come to his aid. 

Triarius kept upon the defenfive, and declined a battle. To force him to 
it, the king made preparations to attack a caftle, in which was all the 
heavy baggage of the Reman army. This^ftratagem fucceeded. The 
foldiers of Triarius , to preferve their ’baggage, obliged their commander 
to fight-, who, it is faid, was not backward thereto, having flattered 
himfelf with the profped of the glory he fliould acquire, by conquering 
in the abfence of his General. The two armies met three miles from 
Ziela, a city that became famous in the Roman ftory from this aeftion. 

Triarius was totally routed; nor perhaps, would any of his troops have 
efcaped the lword of the enemy, if Mithridates had not been again 
wounded 1 , and thereby rendered unable to keep the field; which made 
his Generals order a retreat to be founded. This was the molt bloody 
defeat the Romans had differed during the whole courfe of their wars 
againft Mithridates : * feven thoufand Romans remained dead upon the fiekl 
of battle, amongft whom were four and twenty Tribunes, and an hundred 
and twenty Centurions. Cicero, making his court to Potnyey , at the ex- Cic 
pence of Lucullus , fays, that, when this General received the news of Tria- Ltg.Man, 
rius'% defeat, it was from, public rumour, and’not from’any foldier who had 9 ‘ 
efcaped the daughter. 


* The wound was in fcb thigh- The king 
liad in his army many perions habited and 
armed after the Roman manner; which ac¬ 


counts for his rot being uponTiis guard againft 
a Rman Cttitm ion,, who gave him the wound- 
Thc Centurion was killed upon the (not.. 
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The troops of Lucullus, though they had before refufed to follow him, 
yet, through fhame, confented to march, when they learnt that Tria- 
rius was in danger; but it was too late: He did not arrive in Pontus 
till after the difafter : He found the dead bodies lying upon the field of bat¬ 
tle •, and, by negledting to bury them, he farther exafperated his foldiers 
againft him. And as for T'riqrius , they would have tom him in pieces, 
it Yneir General had not furniihed him with means of faving himfelf by 
flight. 

Ligranes had recovered the greater part of his dominions, and, having 
aflembled a confiderable army, was marching to the afiitlance of his ally v 
and this made Mithridates induftrioufly avoid, for the prefent, a battle 
with Lucullus . The Roman, not being able to force him to an engagement, 
refolved to lead his army againft Tigranes , whofe troops he honed to 
defeat with eale, by attaching them unexpectedly,, when fatigued with 
a long march: But this plan was'difconcerted by the untraftablenefs of 
his own men;, who though they had followed him fome time, yet, when 
they faw that he meant to go into Cappadocia, declared peremptorily, 
they would not follow him thither. Lucullus went from tent to tent, 
and alrnoft from man to man, taking them by the hand, and with tears 
intreating them to advance. There was no kind of fubmiilion to which 
he did not defcend •, but the evil had taken too deep root to admit of a re¬ 
medy. They treated him with infolence and contempt, Shewing to 
him their empty purfes d , they laid, that he, who alone grew rich by the 
war , ought to make war alone. What confirmed the Fiinbrian Legions 
in this infolence, was the arrival 6f the Conful Glabrio, who had been 
appointed to fucceed Lucullus « The Conful was already in Bithynia, and 
had caufed proclamation to be made in all the adjacent countries, that he 
prohibited all perfons from .obeying the orders of Lucullus , upon pain of 
confilcation of their eftates, the Roman people having put an end to his 
command. In confequence of this proclamation, the foldiers of Fimbria 
confidered Lucullus only as a private perfon :• and all that the fpldiers of 
the other Legions, who ftill retained fome refpett for their General, could 
obtain from thefe mutineers, was, that they would continue with the army 
to the end of the fummer •, and even this was upon exprefs condition, that, 
if the enemy did not appear during the interval, they 5 fhould be entirely at 
liberty to withdraw. 

Lucullus , to avoid being totally abandoned, was under a neceflky of ac¬ 
cepting what they, thought, fit to grant, and confequently of fuffering 
‘Ligranes to ravage Cappadocia, and of bearing unrevenged the infults of 
Mithridates. He had wrote to the Senate, that, having fubdued thole 
two kings, it was necefiary ten commiflioners Ihould (according to cuftom) 

* This is related by Plutarch, who had before related the confiderable booty the ‘foldiers 
got at the plundering of Ligranoctrta. 
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toe fent to regulate with him the difpofitioh of his new conqueft. The 
commiffioners arrived at this time, and found Lucullus fo little mafter of 
the enemy’s country, that he was not even mafter of his own troops. And 
this reduced him to lay, that, as to any future meafures relative to the 
war, he was entirely out of the quefti'on •, that thole were Glabrio' s bufi- 
nefs, who had been named to fucceed him. #But Glabrio , who had exp rol¬ 
led great ardour for the employment, while he believed he Ihould have 
nothing to do, more than reaping the fruits of his predeceftor’s victories, 
kept aloof, when he found there were difficulties and dangers to be en¬ 
countered. 

The end of the fummer, with which the fervice of the Fimbrian Legions 
was to end, beiyg come, they marched out of the camp, drew their fwords, 
brandilhed them in the air, and with loud tries called upon the enemy v 
\Vho not appearing, thfy pretended they had performed their engagements, 
and would now retire. Lucullus was under a neceffity of difmilling them. 

He likewife fent part of the other troops to Glabrio , retaining with him 
only an inconfiderable number of foldiers, with whom it was impoffible for 
him to undertake any thing further \ 

Pompey , who (as above-mentioned) was already in Aft a, when he learnt Pint. in 
that the Manilian Law had transferred to him Lucullus' s command, 
loft no time in improving the opportunity, which this commiffion gave 1 uc " 
him, of mortifying his rival. Without delay, he caufed edibts to be fixed 
up in all the dues, enjoining the Roman troops to repair to him : obe¬ 
dience was punctually paid to his edicts: and even Fimbria's Legions, 


1 Plutarch, upon "this occafion, defcants 
again on Lucullus' s want of affability and con- 
delcention to his foldiers. “ If with all the 
“ great qualities he poffeffed courage, vigi- 
“ lance, activity, prudence, and the love of 
“ j n ft ice, he had likewife poffefTed that prin- 
* ‘ cipal talent of a General, the (ki 11 of making 
“ himfclf loved by his foldiers, the empire 
“ of the Romans would not have had the Eu- 
“ phrates for its boundary, but the Cajfian 
“ fea and the extremities of the Eaft. For, 
“ by conquering Figranes, they would have 
“ reaped the benefit of his conqucfts, and 
“ held in fubjedtion to t themfelves all the 
“ nations which that prince had fubdued. 
“ And as to the Pattbians, they were not at 
“ this time fo powerful, as afterwards, when 
“ Craffus attacked them. Rent in pieces by 
“ civil wars, and harafled by their neigh- 
“ hours, their ftrength was not equal to that 
“ of a king of Armenia." 

The fame hiftorian is of opinion, that Lu¬ 
cullus' ^ viftories were eventually more hurtful 

VOL. III. 


to his country, than beneficial ; they being 
the caufc of Craffus’s unfortunate expedition 
again!! the Pattbians. [As, according to Po¬ 
lybius, the fefe retreat of the Creeks under 
Xenophon, through the whole country of their 
enemies, was the caufc of Alexander’s inva- 
fion of Pcrjta.~\ “ The conqucfts of 7 igra- 
“ noccrta and Nfhs, the iiiitncnfe riciies 
“ brought from thole cities to Rome, and the 
“ diadem of 7 ‘igranes, borne in pomp in the 
“ triumph of Lucullus ; theie inflamed Cra/- 
“ Jus with the defire of carrying the Reman 
“ arms into the Eall. He imagined, that ail 
“ the wealth of Prrtbia would be the lure 
“ prey, as well as ample reward, of whoever 
“ would tfke the trouble of going to leiz.e 
“ it. But the arrows of the Pattbians very 
“ foon undeceived him ; and his deplorable 
“ defeat evinces, that Lucullus owed his vic- 
“ torics, not to the unlkillulncfs and unman- 
“ linefs of his enemies, but to his own un- 
“ daunted courage and able conJudl.” 

which, 
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which, by a decree of the People, had obtained their difmiflion, went vo-" 
luntarily, and ranged themfelves under the enfigns of Pompey ; who left his 
rival not more than 1600 foldiers to attend him in his .triumph, and even 
thefe were unwilling to flay with him. 

Pompey likewife iummoned the principal MagiftrateS of the Afiatic na¬ 
tions, and forbad them to pay*any regard to the orders of Lucullus : And 
wl’ereas this General, in concert with the ten commiflioners, had mfkle fome 
decrees and regulations, Pompey cancelled them all, and wherever he went, 
fullered nothing to fubiilt, that had been inftituted by his rival, whom he 
endeavoured, by all pofliblc means, *to render contemptible. 

I.tu alias complaining of this ftrange procedure, fome of their common 
friends proposal a conference between the two Generals., Accordingly 
they met in Galatia. The p&liteft expreiTions of reciprocal efteam and 
refpeft, warm congratulations, high compliments upon each other’s victo¬ 
ries, were the introduction to mutual accufations (which immediately fol¬ 
lowed) in thjc moil opprobrious terms. Lucullus reproached Pompey with 
his unjuft, injurious, inlatiable ambition : Pompey reproached Lucullus with 
his pallion for money, and with the prodigious wealth he had amafled du¬ 
ring the waf. They parted more inflamed, than before, with anger againft 
each other •, and this anger was for ever breaking out in their daily dif- 
courfe. Pompey afl'efted to lower the value of Lucullus’s exploits, by al¬ 
ledging, that he had fought with nothing but the empty fhadows of armies, 
whereas he himfelf fhould jtave real foldiers to combat •, an infantry, which 
Mithridates , grown wife by his misfortunes, had well difeiplined, and had 
armed, not with gilded toys, but with fwords and fhields ; and a cavalry, 
which the fame prince had gradually learnt to make truly ferviceable in 
war. On the other hand, Lucullus affirmed, that he had left his fucceflor 
nothing to do againft Mithridates or Tigranes ■, that the war was at an end : 
but that Pompey (like thofe cowardly birds which fall greedily to prey upon 
dead and mangled bodies, which they did not kill) was* accuftomtrd to 
come in at the clofe of a war, and fall furioully upon the fcattered remains 
of armies defeated and routed by other commanders j and then aferibe to 
himfelf the foie merit of thofe victories. Thus it was he, this mighty 
man, not Catulus, Metellus, and Crajfus, who conquered in the wars of 
Lepidus , Sertorius, and Spartacus. And how then was it poffible, that he 
fhould not aljpire to the fame of having terminated the wars of Pontus and 
Armenia, he, who was fo nobly ambitious of a triumph over a gang of run¬ 
away (laves ? . 

After Lucullus’s return into Italy, violent and long-continued oppofition 
was made to his demand of a triumph. What the event was we fhall fee 
hereafter. 
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CHAP. VIII. 

The third Mithr’idatic War continued , under the conduct of Pompey, 
to the death of Mithridates in 690. 

P O M P E Y’s good fortune attended him in the difcharge of his new 
commiflion. Phraates , king of Parthia , and Tigranes , king of Ar¬ 
menia, the allies of Mithridates , anu on whofe aid, after his many Ioffes, 
he chiefly depended for fupport, were fallen at variance. For the fon of 
Tigranes^ revolting againft his father, had repaired to the court of Phraa¬ 
tes , his father-in-law, with whom having prevailed to efpoufe his quarrel, 
he returned into Armenia with an army of Parthians. 

The elder Tigranes therefore, had he been qever fo much inclined to 
affift the king of Pontus, was incapable of doing it j but, imtruth, he had 
no fuch inclination, having entertained a fufpicion, that this good ally, 
grandfather of the rebol-prince, fecretly encouraged him in lys rebellion : 
fo that Mithridates was left with only his own troops, which amounted to 
no more than 30,000 foot, and 3000 horfc, to withftand all the forces of Pint, in 
the Romans. A battle he prudently and induftrioufly avoided •, but, to 
make the beft ufe of the ftrength he had, employed it to fhut up the en- th'id'a. 
trances into his^kingdom, and to ftarve his enemies, by cutting off their 
fupplies of provifions, as often as poffibly he could : and it was the eafier 
to diftrefs the Roman troops in'this refpeft, as the adjacent countries all 
around them had been wafted and ruined by Lucullus. 

Pompey , at the fame time that he began his march againft the king, 
difpatched Metrophanes to him, to found his difpofition, whether he might 
be brought to fuhmit *, that is, frfi to deliver up all the deferters , and then 
furrender himfelf at difcretion. The monarch rejected the fccond article with 
indignation : The deferters, ‘either conjecturing the truth, or being infor¬ 
med of their concern in the negotiation, role, and drew into their mutiny 
the national troops, who well knew the need they had of thofe ftrangcrs : 

But at length the king appeafed the lbldiery, by protefting, lie would ne¬ 
ver deliver up thofe who had done him fervice, nor would ever make peace 
with the Romans -, that he had never in reality entertained tlt£ thoughts of 
peace and that the Ambaffadors he had lent to Pompey , were, in truth, 
only fpies. 

The Roman General not finding it practicable to diflodge the king from 
the ltrong polts he held, and apprehending a want of provifions, turned 
towards Armenia Minor , which, being deftitute of troops, prelented an 
eafy conqueft. Mitfir.dates, to whom that province belonged, followed 
him thither, and encamped his army fo advantageoully upon a hill, that 
he could not be forced to a battle. Drawing his provifions commodioufly 
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from the countries behind him, he employed his cavalry to carry off the 
enemy’s convoys; in which they often iucceeded ; fo that, had he conti¬ 
nued in that poll, he might have greatly diitrelled hi,s enemy ^ but he 
quitted it for want of water, not knowing that water was to be had there, 
plui. in Pompey feized the poll immediately i and the verdure with which the hill 
was covered, indicating that th^rc were fprings in it, he caufed wells to be 
dug. Thefc were pi ciently filled with water, lo as abundantly toTupply 
the whole army. 

Net long efter Pompey , by his fuperior fkill in war, contrived to fur- 
pi Lc, „»id ,'lmdt entirely deflroy, Aie cavalry of Mithridates ■, a fatal 
blow to him, ‘m that it gave the Romans a facility in getting provifrons. 
As the king Hill pcrlilled in declining a battle, Pompey undertook to fhut 
him tip in his camp by lines drawn round it. Five and forty days Itfithri- 
dalcs continued in a manner,befieged : at length, plelled by faijiine, he' 
turned his thoughts to flight; and hb made his difpofnions fo fkilfully, as 
to deceive Pompey'% vigilaitce. Leaving fires lighted in his camp, he fee 
out during the night. Pompey purlued him the next morning, but with¬ 
out being able to attack him j for he kept himfelf ffiut up in his camp the 
whole day, And renewed his march only when it was dark ; and the Ro¬ 
mans, being unacquainted with the country, were not forward to hazard a 
battle in the night. 

However, when the king drew near to the Euphrates , Pompey made a 
fecret and expeditious march, got before him, and polled himfelf in his 
way to hinder his palling that rivet, which would have brought him into 
the dominions of Pigrancs. Mithridates knew nothing of this march of 
the Roman army •, and his troQps, having fet out as ufual in the evening, 
lefs vigilant than before, becaufe expe&ing to be very foon in a place of 
fecurity, fell unawares, ant} in the dark, into the midft of their enemies. 
Pompey ordered all his trumpets to found at once, and all his foldiers to 
give a fhout •, which fo increafed the terror and conrufion. of the Barba¬ 
rians, that they prefently turned their backs, and fled : and it is faid 
(though it feems not probable, if this conflict happened in the night) that 
above io,coo of their number were flain, and that the prifoners were not 
much fewer. The king with 800 horfe opened himfelf a way through the 
Romans ; but his guard did not flay with him long,* and he was reduced 
to continue his flignt with only three companions. Among thefe was Hyp- 
ficratea , one *of his concubines, whom he ufed to call ‘Hypficrates, on ac¬ 
count of her mafeuline courage and ftrength. Habited and armed like a 
trooper, fhe rode by his fide in all his battles, accompanied him in all his 
expeditions, and in all his flights •, and, in this laft, did him the office of 
a groom, as well as of a valet, taking care not only of his perfon, but of 
his horfe. 

Mithridates , having picked up in his flight about 3000 foot, and fome 
foreign cavalry, arrived at a fort called Synoria , on the frontiers of Ar¬ 
menia 
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' mctna Miner. It was one of the places in which he kept his treafures i 
he took nu'iuv moo-.» r-;L-ntv, diftributing the rich habits and other things 
of value anion;’ hi« fnmds : To each of whom he likewife gave a provifion 
of poifon, that th. v might be mailers of their own fate, if they Ihould 
be in danger of filling alive into the hands of the Romans. He had 
hoped to find an afylum with Tygranes •, but the Armenian , actuated by 
the fufpicion above-mentioned, or pretending fo to be, not only feized the 
Ambaifadors whom Mithridates fent to alk his penmiffion to enter his do¬ 
minions, but fet a price upon the kind’s head, promifing 100 talents to any 
one who fhould bring it him. t 

Mithridates , thus abandoned by his ally, refolved to retire to the Cimme¬ 
rian Bofporus *, where his fon Machares reigned : He could go thither only * o;n» 
by land, the enemy being mailers of the Ida : But though the march was 
long and.difficult, th£ king, fupported by his courage, pulhed on beyond p . ,V S . P 
the fprings of the Euphrates , palled the Phajis , and arrived at Diofcurias y 
iituated on the Euxine fea in the weftern extremity of the Ifjhmus, which 
divides that fea from the Cafpian , and there he took up his winter-quar¬ 
ters. Pompey had detatfhed l'ome horfe and light troops in purfuit of him ; 
but, upon advice of his having paffed the Phajis , relinquillicd ail hope 
of overtaking him ; and applied himfelf to found a new city on the fpot 
where he had gained the late victory, calling the place Nicopolis [the 
city of victory.] To people it, he left there fuch of his loldiers as, by 
wounds, ficknefs, or age, were difabled from further ferving. With thele 
fome families of the country joined, and in procelsof time the city became 
confiderable. 

It was here that the fon of Tigranes, the only remaining fon of three 
whom he had by Cleopatra , the daughter of Mithridates , came to 
the Romen camp. The father had put to de^ith the other two on light 
occafions •, whereupon young Tigranes, the third fon, not thinking 
his life fafe within the power of fo cruel a father, fled to Phraates > 
king of Parthia , his father-in-law, who not only gave him a kind recep¬ 
tion, but brought him back into Armenia with an army, and laid fiege to 
Ariaxata , the capital of the kingdom : For Migrants had retired to the 
mountains. The city being well fortified and well defended, the fiege was 
fpun out to a great length; and Phraates , the neceflity of his affairs 
recalling him into Parthia , returned thither with the better part of 
his forces. Tigrahes feized the favourable opportunity, fell upon his 
fon, vanquilhed him, and drove him out of, the country. The prince’s 
firft thought, after this difaller, was to repair to his grandfather Mithri¬ 
dates ; but meeting, in the way, the news of his defeat, and of the 
bad ftate of his affairs, he fled to the Roman camp, and threw himfelf 
as a fupplicant at ,the feet of Pompey , who received him kindly, and 
was glad of his coming •, for being then jult going to enter Armenia , he 
wanted a guide well acquainted with the country., and he made ufe of 

young 
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young Tigrattes for this purpofe, marching under his guidance diredlly 
towards Artaxata. The Armenian king, terrified to excefs, now turned 
his mind wholly to make his peace with the Romans ; ^nd, in his fright, 
the firft itcp he took was delivering up thofe Ambafladors, by whom 
Mithridates , when diftrefied, had afked his protection* to Pompey : The 
negotiation, however, for peac^ was traverfed and impeded by the young 
prihee ; and the Romans , ftill advancing, pafled the Araxes. Reduced 
to extremity by his fears, Tigranes then opened the gates of Artaxata , 
and received a Roman garrifon into it ; and having heard much of.Pom- 
fey 's clemency, and honourable difffofitions, fet forward, without any 
precaution taittn, to refign himfelf and his kingdom to the plealure and 
ciifpoj.d of the Roman General. IJe laid afide his royal Rqbe, but 
retained his crown, or tiara, that he might command ficme f reipeCt. even 
while, as a luppliant king, # he knew himlelf an (Vbjedt of coippalfion.' 
When he arrived at the camp of the Romans (which was about fixteen 
miles from sirtaxaia) twcJ LiCtors, at the entrance of it, fignified to him 
that he mu it ‘difmount ; for that no ftranger had ever been permitted to 
enter a Roman camp on horfeback. Tigranes alighted, gave them his 
iword, took* off his royal tiara as foon as he came into the prefence of 
Pompey, and call himfelf proftrate on the ground before him. Pompey , 
hereupon, leaped from his feat, ran to him, and, kindly taking him by 
the hand, lifted him up, put his crown again upon his head, and placed 
him on a feat at his right hand, and his fon on another at his left. 
The king faid, “ He fhoufd never have added in the mantfer he had juft 
“ then done, towards any other perfon of any other nation ; but that 
“ there could be no dilhonouf in being vanquilhed by a General, whom 
“ no potentate on earth could ever hope to vanquilh ; nor in fubmitting 
“ to a man, whom fortutne had exalted above all other mortals.” To 
this flattering compliment Pompey anfwered, by alluring the dejedled 
monarch, he fhould have no realon to complain of his .fate j that he 
fhould not lofe Armenia •, and fhould gain the friendfhip of the Romans. 
After thefe words of confolation, he invited the king and his fon that 
night to fup with him, appointing the next day for hearing their caule. 
Young Tigranes had not rifen from his feat at his father’s appearing, nor 
fliewed the leaft mark of refpect for him : He had flattered himfelf with 
the hope of being put into immediate poflefllon of the crown of Armenia , 
and was therefore tar from being pleafed with what had juft paft. Wholly 
poflfefled by his anger, he not only refufed to go to the lupper to which he 
was invited, but even intimated, in a kind of threat, that if Pompey did 
not give him fatisfaftion, he fhould find lome other Roman who would be 
more effectually his friend. 

The day following Pompey , after holding a great council, (to which he 
had called both father and fon, that he might know’their l'everal preten- 
fions) pronounced a decree, by which he ordained, that the elder Tigra¬ 
nes , 
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'nesy yielding up to the Romans all his conquefls on this fide the Euphrates , 
and paying 6000 talents, for having made war upon them without caufe, 
fhould ftill reign in his paternal kingdom of Armenia Major ; and his fon 
in Gordyene and Sophene (two provinces bordering on Armenia) during his 
father’s life time, arfd fucceed him in all the red of his dominions after his 
death : but to the father was referved, out cf Sophene , the treafure he ha.d 
there depofited, without which he would not have been able to pay the 
fine of 6000 talents impofed on him. The elder Tigranes joyfully ac¬ 
cepted ihefe terms, being glad even thus to be again admitted to reign •, 
and he was fo overjoyed to hear the Romans falute him king, that he pro- 
mifed to give every common foldier fifty drachmas, each Centurion a thou- 
f'and, and .each .military Tribune ten thoufand. But the fon was highly 
difpleafod with the decree; and, pretending that the treafure in Sophene 
btlonged to him, refuled to permit his father to take it away. Pompey de¬ 
cided the difputc in favour of the father : the fon^ enraged more than ever 
at this decifion, meditated an efcape; but this defign was dil't’overed, and 
a guard was placed upon him ; and, being afterwards detected in foli- 
citing the nobles o i /Irr&enia, and alfo the Parthians, to ren<,;w the war, 

Pompey put him among thole whom he referved for his triumph. Tigra- Veil. Par. 
nes, the father, as loon as he had received his treafure out of Sophene, paid 
the 6000 talents, and was thereupon declared a Friend and Ally of the 
Roman people. The king likewife performed now his promife to the 
foldiers. , 

Phraates foliated ineffedlually for the releafe of his fon-in-law, young 
Tigranes. Pompey anfwered the afnbafiadors of the Parthian, That a father pint, u 
had more right over bis fon than a father-in-law. And whereas the Parthian Lho - 
had propofed, that the Euphrates Ihould be the boundary of the two em¬ 
pires, Pompey , without entering into any difculfion* declared, that he knew 
no boundaries but thofe of right and jufticc. 

Ariobarzanes, king of Cappadocia, ever faithful to the Romans, to whom 
he owed his elevation to the throne, had been the fport of their enemies, 
had been expelled, rellored, and expelled again •, now by Mithridatcs , then 
by Tigranes. The flight of the king of Pontus , the ruin of his affairs, 
and the peace granted # by the Romans to the king of Armenia, confirmed 
the Cappadocian in the poffdfion of his.dominion : And Pompey, in recom- 
pence of his fidelity, gave to him Sophene , which he had oncy allotted to 
the prince of Armenia. 

After thefe regulations, Pompey marched northward in purfuit of Mithri- Liv. ]> - t. 
dates. Coming to the river Cyrus, he was oppofed by the Albanians, and x 
and the Iberians, two potent nations inhabiting the Ifthmus, between the 
Cafpian and the Euxine leas, and confederates of the king of Pontus ; but 
having overthrown them in battle, he forced the Albanians to fue for peace, 
and then wintered in their country. 
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Early the next year he marched againft the Iberians, who were a very 
warlike nation, and had never fubmitted to either Medians, Perftans, or 
Macedonians, during all the thpie that theie, fucceffively, held tire empire 
of* Aft a. But, though Potnpey found fome difficulties in this war,' he loon 
furmounted them, and forced the Iberians to tprms of peace -, their king 
Artoces , for hoftages, giving his fons. 

After this, he reduced the peopl£ of Colchis to a fubmiffion, having 
taken Olthaces , their king, priioner (whom he afterwards caufed to be led 
before him in triumph ;) and then marched back againft the Albanians, 
who, while he was engaged with the Iberians and Colchians, had renewed 
the war. He overthrew them in battle with great ifoughter, killing, with 
his own hand, their General Cojis, the brother of their king Orodes 
[or Or.efes] /and thereb/ forced the king to purchafe the renewal of 
the laft year’s peace by rich prefents, and alfo to fend his fons to him for 
hoftages. 

Having finiflied this war in the North, he led back his army into the 
fouthern parts •, for, Mithridates being arrived in the kingdom of Bofporus, 
on the other fide of the Euxine fea, there was no purluing of him thither, 
but round that fea a great way about, through many barbarous Scythian 
nations, and leveral defa/ts ; which was not to be attempted by the 
Roman army, without manifeft danger of a total mifearriage. (All that 
1Potnpey could do, was to order" his fleet, commanded by Servilius, 
one of his lieutenants, to be fo ftationed, as to hinder fupplies of 
provilions, and other necelfaries, from being carried to the king.) In 
crofting the kingdom of* Rontus, in his way to Syria , he arrived at the 
place where Trianus had been defeated by Mithridates ; and, find¬ 
ing the dead bodies of the Romans ftill lying unburied upon the field of 
battle, he caufed them to be interred in honourable manner; which much 
plcafed his army, and made the fault of Lucullus , who had neglected 
that duty, appear in a ltronger light. After this, continuing his march, 
he fubdued Darius, king of Media , and Antiochus , king of Commagene ; 
and having, by Scaurus, reduced Ccelf-Syria and Damafcus, and, by Gabi- 
ftius, the reft of thole parts, as far as the Tigris, he was become mafter of 
all the Syrian empire. Antiochus Afiaticus (the fon of' Antiochus Eufebes) 
the remaining heir,of the Se[eufian family, who, by the permiffion of Lu- 
cullus , had now reigned four years in fome part of Syria, after Ttgra¬ 
ms had been forced to withdraw his forces from it, apph. d him- 
lelf to the Roman General, requefting to be re-eftablilhed in the kingdom 
of his anceftors. But Pompey anfwercd, That the, Romans had, found 
Tigranes in pofteffion of that country, and had conquered it from him, 

and 
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and were not to yield the fruits of their viftory to another 3 . And ac- V.r.6ss. 
cordingly he reduced Syria into the form of a Roman province. Antiocbus 
being thus deprived of his crown, here ended the empire of the Seleucidx 379 Conf. 
in AJia, after it had Lifted two hundred and fifty-eight years. -- 

What made Pornpey fo fond of this march into Syria, was a vain and 
ambitious defire of extending his conqueft^to the Red fea. He had for¬ 
merly,.while he commanded firftin Africa , and afterwards in Spain, puffed Pint in 
his conquefts on both Tides of the Mediterranean to the Weftern ocean, 
and had lately, in his Albanian war, led his forces as far as the Cafpian 
fea •, and, if he could alfo lead thci *1 to the Red fea, he thought it would 
complete his glory. 

While thele things were doing by the Romans, there happened great 
diiturbances a'nd revolutions in Judaa : TJiey had their original from the 
ambition and afpiring fpirit of Antipater (thefather of Herod.) He, ha- jofq.h. 
ving had his education in the court sf Alexander Jamueus and his queen Ami t ’■ 
Alexandra, who reigned after him, infinuated himfelf into tfre good graces x ‘ v ' c ' 2 ' 
of Hyrcanus, the eldeft of their Tons, hoping to rife by his faVour, when he 
ihould come to the c|6wn after his mother: But when Hyrcanus was 
depofed, and Ariftobulus made king, from whom he had no» profpeft of 
favour, he fet himfelf, with all the art he was mailer of (and that was not 
a little) to reflore Hyrcanus to his crown : In order whereto he treated with 
Arctas, king of Arabia Petnea, aud engaged him to afliil Hyrcanus with 
an army : and he had, by his intrigues, drawn great numbers of the Jews 
into the fame defign. The greateit difficulty A as to excite Hyrcanus him- 
i'clf to the undertaking: for fip, being a quiet indolent man, who loved 
cafe more than any thing clfe, had no inclination to ilir a foot for ob¬ 
taining a kingdom, But, at length, being made to believe, that his life 
was in danger, and that he muft either reign or jdie, if he llaid in Judxa, 
this argument rouzed him to fly for iafety,’and to put himfelf into the 
hands of Arelas. This Prince, according to his agreement with Anti pa¬ 
ter, brought Hyrcanus back .into Judxa, with an army of 50,000 men -, r.,t p,. 
and, having there joined the Jews of Hyrcanus ’s party, gave battle to A:i i- '■ 
Ariftobulus, gained an abfolute victory over him, purlucd him to Jcntftiiesn, * a- '' 
entered the city without oppofition, drove the vanquiihed prince to take 
refuge in the mountain of the temple, and there belicged him. All the 
pridts adhered to Ariftobulus, but the generality of the people declared fur 
Hyrcanus''. 

Scaur us 


* Another rcafon afligned for this conduft 
of Pornpey was, That Antiochns being a weak 
prince, of no courage, or capacity, t > protect 
the country, the putting it into his hands 
would be to betray it to J the ravages and de¬ 
predations of the Jc-ivs and Arabs. 
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Scaurus being by this time come to Damafcus with a Roman army, 
Arijlobulus lent thither to him, and, by the promife of four hundred, ta¬ 
lents, engaged him on his fide. Hyrcanus offered him the like fum ; but 
Scaurus, looking upon Arijlobulus as the more lolvent of the two, chofe to 
embrace his caule; and Cabinin', by a prelent of three hundred talents, 
froqi the fame quarter, was incfcced to do the lame. And, accordingly, 
both the Roman generals fent to Aretas to retire, threatening him with the 
Roman arms in cafe of refufal. Aretas raifed the fiege, and marched off 
towards his own country, whereupon, Arijlobulus, having got together all 
the forces he pould, purfued after him, overtook him, and, with a great 
daughter, defeated him in a battle, wherein perifhed many of tire Jew of 
Hyrcanus' s party. . * 

About this time, Pompey hinffelf came to Damafcu*, whither reforted t0 ( 
him ambafladors from all rise neighbouring countries, efpeciaHy from 
Egypt and Judsa. The t ambafladors from Egypt presented him with a 
crown of gold, of the value of four thoufand pieces of gold money, and 
thofe from Judaea with a vine of gold, of the value of four hundred talents, 
which was afterwards depofited in the temple of y upiter, in the Capitol 
at Rome, and there inferibed as the gift of Alexander, king of the Jews. 
[It feems the Romans would not own Arijlobulus to be king, and, for that 
reafon, put his father’s name upon it inftead of his]. While Pompey was 
in thefe parts, there came, to make their court to him, twelve kings, who 
were all leen, at the fame time, attending upon him. , 

As many ftrong places in Pontus and Cappadocia ftill held out for 
Mithridates, Pompey found it neceflarjf to march again thither to 
reduce them *, which having, foon after his arrival, in a great meafure, 
accomplfhed, he took up his winter-quarters at Afpis in Pontus. Of the 
places which he reducect,* one c , called j. e. Newcajlle, was the 


received the money, which was let down to 
them over the wall, they refufed to deliver the 
facrificcs. Nor was this the only bafe adtion 
they were guilty of at this time. For there 
being then at Jerufaltm one Onias, a man of 
great reputation for the fanftity of his life, 
who was thought to have obtained, by his 
prayers, rain from heaven, in a time of drought, 
they brought hifli forth into the army ; and, 
concluding that his curfe would be as preva¬ 
lent as his prayers, *prefled him to curfe 
Jrijiobulus , and all that were with him. He 
long refufed to hearken to them, but, at 
length, finding no reft from their opportuni¬ 
ties, he lifted up his hands towards heaven, as 
he flood in the midft of the foldiers, and 
prayed thus, 0 Lord God, Rtftor of tbe ussi- 
•verfe, Jsnce ibofe that are -with us are thy people. 


end they that are bejieged !» the temple are thy 
priefts, I'pray thee, not to hear the prayers of 
either of them againji the other. The befiegers 
were 10 enraged againft the good man for mis, 
that they ftoned him to death. 

* Among othy things here found, were 
Mithridate ?s medicinal Commentaries, which 
Pompey caufed to be tranflated into Latin by 
Lenxus, one of his freedmen, a learned Gram¬ 
marian. For, among many other extraordi¬ 
nary endowments, with which this prince 
had accomplifhed himfelf, he was eminently 
fkilled in the art of phyfic, and is efteeraed 
the .author of that excellent Alexlpbarmical 
medicine, which, from his name, is now 
called Mithridate, <vhich has ever fince been 
in great ufe among, the phyficians. Plin. 1 . 
xxv. c. 2. 


ftrongeft 
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ftrongeft: there Mithridates had laid a great part of his treafure, and y.r. sssi- 
the belt of his other effects, as reckoning the place impregnable Here Bef ' 6 £ hr ' 
Pompey found the private memoirs of the king, which difcovered many of 379 Oonf. 

his tranfaftions and l*ec ret defigns. -- 

Pompey having, v^hile he lay at Afpis, fettled the affairs of the adjacent 
countries, as well as their circumliances would then admit, as foon as 
the fpring began, returned again into Syria /to do the fame in that coun- 
try. 

L. Julius Cesar, 7 BrfJal?’ 

C. Marcius FigulIts, f Gonluls 6? 

3 Bo Coni'. 


On his arrival there, he made Antioch and Seleucia, on the Orontes, free jot. Ant. 
cities, ^nd then' continued his march to Dawafcus, intending from thence ^ lut - & 
to make war upon thd? Arabians , in order to jarry on his victories to the l °' 
Red lea. But in his way to Damafcu's he made many flops, to examine 
into the conduft of the princes of thole parts, ami to hear five complaints 
that were made againft them. For in the declenlion of the Syrian empire, 
many petty princes had jailed themfelves upon its ruins in feveral diltriCts 
of it, and there exercifed tyranny over the people, and depredations on 
their neighbours. Thefe Pompey , as he paffed through the country, fum- 
moned to him, and, on hearing their caules, confirmed fome of them 
in their toparchies, under the condition of becoming tributaries to the Ro- 
mans others he deprived, and fome he condemned to death for their male- 
adminiftration. * But Ptolemy , the fon of Mennicus, prince of Chalcis, who 
was the wickedeft of them all, having nftade himfelf very rich by opprefling 
his people, and plundering his neighbours, prefented Pompey with a thou- 
fand talents, and thereby redeeming not only his life, but his principality, 
continued in the enjoyment of both a great number of years. 

On Pompey'% coming into Ccele-Syria, Antipater , from Hyrcanus, and Jof. Ant. 
one NicodemuSy from Ariftobulus , addreffed themfelves to him concerning , XiV ' 
the controverfy that was between thefe two brothers, each of the delegates 
requefting his patronage to that brother by whom he was fent. Pompey , 
having heard what they had to fay, difmiffed them with fair words, order¬ 
ing, that both brothers Ihould appear in perfon before him j and pro- 
mifing, that he would then take full cognizance of the whole caufe, and 
determine it as juft ice Ihould direft. At this audience N-codemus did much 
hurt to his matter, by complaining of the four hundred talents, which 
Scaurus , and the three hundred which Gabinins had extorted from him. 

For this made both thofe Generals his enemies 3 and ’Pompey was after¬ 
wards much influenced by them in his determination of the dilput*. But 
Pompey , being then intent upon making preparations for his Arabian war, 
could not irrtmediatjfly find leifure for this matter 3 and, foon after, an 
event happened, which forced him to lay afide, for the prefent, whatever 
he had to do in Syria, and march again into Pontus. It was as follows. 

L 1 2 Before 
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Before Pompey left Syria in the former year (688) there came ambaf- 
iadors to him from Mithridates , out of Bofporus , with propofals of 
peace. They ofiered on the king’s part, in cafe he mjght be allowed to 
hold his paternal kingdom (as Piyraucs had been,) to pay tribute for it to 
the Romans, and quit to them all his other dominion*. To this Pompey 
anfweretl, that the king Jhould l^ave come to him in pcrfov , in the fame man- 
vef as Tigranes had done. The negociation had no elie61; for • Mithri¬ 
dates could not entertain the thought of furrendering himfclf: He of¬ 
fered to lend his Ions, and loine of Jiis principal friends ; but this offer was 
lvjebied : Whereupon he made new preparations for war with as great 
vigour;fs at f.ny time before: he levied exorbitant fums upon the people, 
who, having been lately terrified, and alrnoft deftroyed by a, dreadful 
earthquake, changed that rdpact and zeal, which they had hitherto Retained 
for their fovercign, even in [lisworft fortune, into iiidignation and hatred^ 
when they felt tiicmfdves thus opp'relfed by him: for the violences and 
vexations committed by t*he officers appointed to colleft the taxes were 
infupportabie; and he, falling lick at this time, could not remedy the 
evil. 1 le was fiiut up in his palace with three eunuchs, who attended him, 
and were the only perfons admitted to fee him. But, notwithftanding his 
confinement, the levies went on, and fixty cohorts, of fix hundred 
cholen men each, were railed, belkles a great multitude of other fid¬ 
dlers, in whom he had lels confidence. Pompey , having notice of thefe 
preparations for war, found it neceffary to haften back again into Pontus 
to watch the king’s proceedings. On his arrival, he fixeh his refidence 
for fume time at Ami jus, and, while: he continued in that place, was guilty 
of the very folly which he, had before cenlured in Lucullus. For he 
there fettled the dominions of Mithridates into provinces, and bellowed 
the rewards as if the war had been ended: whereas Mithridates was 
Hill alive, and with a great army, and was meditating an invafion on 
the very heart of the Roman dominions. Pompey , in distributing his re¬ 
wards, gave the Idler Armenia , with feveral other territories and cities 
adjoining, to Dejotarus*, one of the princes of the Galatians, to recom- 
penie him for his adhering to the Roman intereft during all this war, and 
honoured him with the title of king of thole countries, whereas before he 
was only a Tetrarch. 

While the Roman forces were in Pontus , Aretas , the Arabian king, took 
the advantage of their abfence to make incurfions and depredations 
in feveral parts of Syria. This called Pompey back again into that 
country. 


* This is the fame king Dijetarus, in whofe 
behalf Cicero afterwards made one of his ora¬ 
tions, which was fpoken before Julius Cte- 
ftir. Galatia was formerly governed by four 
Tctranhs, of which Drjotarus was now one. To 


his 'Tetrarchy, Pompey added the grants above 
mentioned, without difpofTdfiog the other 7 <- 
irachs. But Dejotarus had acquired all Ga¬ 
latia at the time when Cicero pleaded for him. 
Strabo, i. xii. p. 567. 
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Marcus Tullius Cicero, ?c on fuls 
Caius Antonius, S 

On his arrival a t» Damafcus, the caufe of Hyrcanus and Arijlobukts was j 
brought to a hearing before him. They byth appeared in perfon, as he'A 1 '/",- 
had ordered •, and, at the fame time, feveral of the Jews appeared there 
againft both : thefe lad requeued, in behalf of themlelves, “ 'Ihat they 
“ might not be governed by a king.” They pleaded, “ That it had been 
“ formerly the ufe of their nation io be governed by the high-prieft of 
“ the God they wordlipped, who, without afiuming any otlfcr title, 

“ adminidered juftice to them, according to the Laws and Conftitutions 
“ tranlmitted from their forefathers : tliaj; it was true indeed, the two 
«“ contending brothers were of the lacerdotal race, but hail introduced a 
“ new form of government, that they might thereby fubjedt the people 
“ to flavery., * , 

Hyrcanus , on his part, urged, “ That, being the elder brother, he was 
“ unjultly deprived off his birth-right by Arijlobuius , who, having left 
“ him only a fmall portion of land for his fubfidence, had* ufurped all 
“ the red from him; and, like a man born for milchief, p radii fed piracy 
“ at fea, and rapine and depredation at land, upon his neighbours.” And 
for the atteding of what Hyrcanus had alledged, there appeared about a 
thouland of the principal Jews, whom Antipater had procured to come 
thither for that purpofc. 

To this Arijlobuius anlwered, “ That not his ambition had excluded 
“ Hyrcanus from the government, but his own incapacity to manage it, 

“ being an inactive, dothful man, utterly unlit for the bulinels of the 
“public, and fallen into the contempt of the people: He added, I was 
“ therefore forced to interpole, in order to preferve the government 
“ from falling, into the hands of drangers; and 1 bear no other title in 
“ the date, than what Alexander my father had before me.” And, for 
witnefles of this, he produced feveral young men of the country in gaudy 
and fplendid apparel, who did not, by their drefs, or by their behaviour, 
bring any credit to the ■ caufe, in Inpport of which they appeared. 
Pompey , on this hearing, faw far enough into the matter to make himdif- 
approve of the violence done to Hyrcanus , but would not immediately 
determine, the -controverfy, led Arijlobuius , being provoked thereby, 
fhould obdruCl him in his Arabian war; an enterprise which he had then 
much at heart. Giving therefore fair words to both brothers, he difmified 
them for the prelent, promiling, that, after he had reduced Aretas , and 
his Arabians , he would tome m pciloa into Judeea, and there fettle anil 
compofe all matters. Arijlobuius , perceiving liow the Roman general was 
inclined, went from Damajcus without taking leave, which very much 
angered Pompey. 
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In the mean time, Aretas , though he had hitherto contemned the Roman 
arms, yet, when he found the Rontons near him, and ready to invade him 
with their victorious army, lent Ambafladors to make his fubmiflion. 
Pompcy , nevertheiefs, marched to Petra , the metropolis of Aretas’s king¬ 
dom, and having taken the place, and the king in it, ,put him into cufto- 
dy •, but releafed him afterwards on his fubmitting to the terms required, 
and then returned to Damascus. . 

Being there informed of the warlike preparations, which Arifiobnlus 
was making in Judsa, he marched into that country, and found him in 
his caftle at Alexattdrion , which was » ftrong fortrefs, fituated in the en¬ 
trance of die country on a high mountain. Pompey fent him a melTage to 
come down to him ; which he was very unwilling to do; but at length, by 
the perfuafions of thofe about him, who dreaded a Roman war, he was 
prevailed with to comply •, and, after fome difcourfo with Pompey about 
the controverfy depending, fie returned again into his caftle: Anci this he 
did two or three times, .hoping by thefe compliances to gain Pompey 
to Iris fide : •but at the fame time he was fortifying his caftles, and 
making preparations for his defence, in cafe the ftmtence flrould go againft 
him ■, of which proceeding Pompey being informed, forced him, on his 
next coming down, to make a ceflion of all his caftles, and to lign orders 
to thofe that commanded in them, to deliver them up to the Romans . 
Arijtobulus grievoufly relented the putting this force upon him, and there¬ 
fore, as foon as he got free, fled to Jerufalem , and there prepared for 
war. Pompey , not to give him time for afiembling his forces, marched 
after him. The firft place where the Rojrnns pitched their camp was in 
the plains of Jericho •, and here they received the news of the death of 
Mitbridates. It was brought to Pompey by fpecjial meflengers fent from 
Pontus. The meflengers. having their fpears wreathed about with laurel, 
which was always a token Vjf fome vidtory, or other important advantage 
gained to the ftate, the army were eager to know what had happened; 
and whereas there was no tribunal yet eredtc‘4 for the General (the camp 
being juft pitched), and it would require fome time to eretft one of turf (as 
was the cuftom,) they heaped up their pack-faddles one upon another, 
and thereby made an eminence; Pompey al'cended it, and from thence 
communicated to them, that Mitbridates had laid via lent hands upon him- 
felf, and was dead; that his fon Pbarnaces , having feized his kingdom, 
fubmitted both that and himfelf to the Roman State; and that from him 
came the letters bringing this account: fo that the war, which had caufcd 
them fo many fatigues, was now at an end. The army immediately ex- 
preffed their joy by fhouts, and nothing was to be feen the whole day, but 
feltivity and facrilices of thankfgiving. 

The fequel of Mitbridates’ s ftory, after his arrival at Diofcurias , on the 
eaftern coaft of the Euxine, is as follows. 

3 Having 
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Having there wintered, he fet out early in the fpring for the kingdom of Y - R -* 9 °- 

Bofporus, which had been a province * of his empire, and where he had 7-“ 

placed one of his fons, called Machares , to govern it with the title of king. Mnhnd. 
But the young king having been hard prefled upon by the Romans, while via. fupra, 
they lay at the fie^e of Sinope , and were mailers of the Euxine lea byP- I 3 6 - 
means of their fleet, he made peace with^hem, and had ever fince main¬ 
tained the terms of it. This having much angered the father, the fon dreaded Liv. F.pit. 
his approach; and therefore, while he was on the way, lent Ambaffadors to 1 ' xcv “ u 
pacify him, urging in excufe of his condudl, that what he had done was by 
the necefllty of his affairs, and not by choice. Finding that his fatherwas a pp . ibid, 
implacable, he endeavoured to make his efcape by fea; in which attempt 
not fucceeding, he killed himfelf, to avoid falling into his father’s hands. 

It has been mentioned, that from the kingdom of Bofporus Mithridates 
lent Ambafiadors uniiiccefsfully to treat with, Pompey , then in Syria ; and 
that lofing all hopes of obtaining peace from the Romans , upon any tole¬ 
rable terms, he made all the preparations he couYd for war. > 

As foon as he was capable (after his ficknefs formerly mentioned) of Vid. fepn, 
afting and managing m affairs in perfon, he fent troops to Pbanagoria , p ‘ * 6o> 
on the eafl fide of the Streight, that he might be abfolute Ai after of the 
channel, of which he was already mafter on the weft fide, by means of 
Panticapeum. Cajlor , a man of obfeure birth, who was governor of Pba- 
nagoria, had formerly been affronted by the eunuch Trypbon ; and now, 
feeing this eunuch arrive with the king’s troops, killed him, made the in¬ 
habitants take arms, and exhorted them to refume their liberty. The whole 
city rofe. The citadel, in which werft feveral of Mithridates’s children, 
and, among the reft, Artapbernes, above forty years old, made fome re- 
fiftance; but the people heaping up wood round about it, in order to fet 
k on fire, the prince’s courage failed, and b e J furrendered himfelf pri- 
foner, with three of his brothers, Darius , Xerxes, and Ox at hr es , and 
one After, called Eupatra, all four under age. Cleopatra , another daugh¬ 
ter of Mithridates held out againft the rebels, notwithftanding her be¬ 
ing thus deferred by her brother and gave her father time to fend fhips 
to carry her off to Panticapeum. Cajlor delivered up his piifoners to the 
Romans. 

The example of Pbanagorta was followed by feveral of the neighbour¬ 
ing towns; fo that Mithridates , feeing treafons multiply around him, 
turned his thoughts to purchafe the friendfhip of the Scythian kings, by 
giving them fome of his daughters in marriage, with rich prefents: But 
the foldiers, who were appointed to efcort the princefles, delivered them 

a The Bofporani were thofe people who in- well as the country called (in this part of the 
habited the northern coaft of the Euxine fea; Reman ftory) the Cimmerian Bofporus, which 
which coaft (or at leaft the weftern part of it) is alfo the name of the Streight, which divide* 
feemstohave been fubjeft to Mithridates, a* the Cbtrfonefut from A ft a. 


into 
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V.R. 690. into the hands of the Romans, having fir ft killed the eunuchs who had 

•- the care of them. All thefe difappointments determined him to make a 

pi„ t . in defperate expedition through the way of Pannonia and the Tr entire /lips, 
'’•.'"■p- into Italy itfelf, and there attack the Romans , as Hannibal had done, at 

,!; their own doors. In order hereto, he collected numerous forces out of tire 

jnt niiriti. Scythian nations, for augmenting his former army, and font agents to 
engage the Cauls to join with him. There were abundance o iGauls fettled 
upon the Danube , and the rivers that fall into it, and he had for a long 
time kept up a good correfpondence with thefe • lo that he expe&ed not 
only to meet with no oppolition from* them, but to have them for his allies 
and auxiliaries. 

T-n i .mx. But* this enterprize containing a march of above 2000 miles, through 
all thofe countries which are now called Tartaria Crimxal Podohq, Mol¬ 
davia, Walachia," Tranftlvama, Hungaria, Stiria, *Carinthia, Tyrol, and 
Lombardy, and over three great rivers, the Bariftcnes, the Danube, and 
the Po, the very thought of it lo terrified the army, that, to avoid it, 
they conlpircd againd him, and made his fon Phamaccs their king. Mithri- 
dates had always diitinguiihed this fon as his fyvourite, and intended 
him for his fuccelTor. But the prince, who was defirous to prelerve, at 
lead the wreck of his father’s fortune, and forelaw, that the project 
of marching into Italy , if only begun to be put into execution, would 
probably occalion the lofs of all, by rendering the Romans irreconcileable 
to the family of Mithridates, put himlelf at the head of the confpira- 
tors b . 

The king, informed of what way in agitation, font fome of his guards 
to leize the prince ; but he gained over thcle foldiers to join him in the 
confpiracy : into which, by remondrances and promifes, he eaiily brought 
like wile the Roman defenders, who were encamped without the walls of 
Panticapcum. The prince found no greater difficulty in gaining the foldiers 
of the other camps; and at the head of this multitude of rebels heprefented 
himfelf before the place at day-break. 

The city loon followed the example of the camps. Some officers, whom 
the king had lent to enquire the caule of the ffiouts he heard, having gone 
over with their foldiers to Pharnaces, the inhabitants prefently opened 
the gates to the prince : fo that the king was reduced to ftiut himfelf up 

b Fear might perhaps concur v. r ith ambition fon, in cafe he fhoulA happen to fail into the 
in prompting the prince to rebel. The death hands of the Humans : ami I’ompcy continued 
of his brother Xiplarcs might make him think her in pofleffion of that caftle, and of me ft' 
his own life very precarious. ol the effects in it. A iphares was at this time 

p,;a, Mithridates, in the decline of hi-, affairs, in Pontus with his father, who, to be revenged 

had placed Str/itotiiu, the mother of Xiphares, on the mother, carried this fon to the fide of 
in a llrong caftle (called Sympbiriuw) in Pon- the Streight, on the oppofite fide on which 
tns. She, finding hcrfelflike to be deferred, the caftle flood, and. there flew him within her 
delivered the place to P empty, upon his pro- view, and left the dead body unburied on the 
mife of fafety for hcifelf, and likewife for her itrand, 

in 
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• in the citadel. From thence he fent to afk the mutineers what their de- y.r. 690. 
mands were : They anfwered with extreme infolence, “ We demand that l,r ' 
“ Pbarnaces Ihould.be our king. We want a young king, not an old one, 3g 9 Conf. 

“ governed by eunuchs, and who makes known his power only by cruel-- 

“ ties to his Generals, his friends, and even his children.” 

Mithridates came out, in order to fpeak ii) perlon to them ■, but the fol- 
diers who attended him, thinking it would be belt for themfelves to folldw 
the ftream, offered their fervices to the rebels. The .Rowaw deferters, proud 
of their number and ftrength, and ever at the head of the rebel-crew, made 
anfwer to this offer of the foldiers, “ That it would not be accepted, unlefs 
“ they firftgave fome fignal proof of their zeal.” And, at tlfe fame time, prides, 
they pointed to Mithridates. In fo great extremity, the king had no choice 
but to return into the fort, which he did not<effe£t without great difficulty, 
having had his horfe Killed under him. At phe fame inftant, the whole 
multitude of the revolted proclaimed Pbarnaces king •, and, for want of a 
diadem, they bound about his head a broad fillet'of Egyptian paper, which 
fomebody had taken out of a neighbouring temple. 

Mithridates , who, frojm a tower, law all that palled, fent many times Orof. m. 5 . 
to afk his life of his fon, with permiffion to retire. But as’hone of his 
meffengers returned, and he found he muft die, he made this prayer : O 
ye gods ! the avengers of fathers , if it be true that you exifl , and if there be 
juftice in heaven , grant that Pharnaces may, one day , hear his fentence of 
death pronounced by bis children. He then called fome of his officers and Dio. App. 
guards, who h 3 d hitherto continued faithful to 'him, and, having praifed 
their generofity, ordered them to repair to the new king ; after which he 
retired into his apartment, diftributed poifqn to his wives, concubines, 
and daughters *, and took a dofe of it himfelf: this not operating upon 
him, he had recourfe to his fword * but failing* to give himfelf luch a 
wound as was fufficient to do the bufinefs, he called to him a Gallic officer 
(who, at the head of fome of the rebels, had forced the walls of the 
caftle ;) Brave foldier , you did? me great fervices at the time you fought under 
me. Tou will do me a greater now than ever , if you will fave me from the 
Jhame of falling alive into the hands of the Romans, and being led by them in 
triumph. The Gaul complied with his delire. 

Such was the end bf Mithridates 4 •, whom Cicero ftiles the greatejl of cic. in 

kings Luc - 

* Two of h5s daughters, Mithridatis and very confiderable. Many of his fons he flew 
Nyjfa, who were to be married to the two in his difpfeafure ; and many cf his daugh- 
Ptolcmys, the one king of Egypt, and the other ters he poifoned, when he could not carry Prid. 
iking of Cyrus, defired to nave the confola- them off in his flights. Neverthelefs, five of 
tion of dying before their father : they made his fons, and two of his daughters were car¬ 
bide therefore to drink the poifon, and ex- ried by Pom fey to Rome, and there led before 
pired in a very fhort time.* him in his Priumfb. 

The number of this prince’s fons and b The continuance of Mitbridatcs's war 
daughters, by his wives and concubine:, was with the Romans, according to Ju/tin was 

Voi, 111. M m ' forty- 
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kings after Alexander. He was (fays Velleius) a very great prince, 
fometimes by his fortune, always by his magnanimity 3 a general in coun¬ 
cil and defign, a foldier in execution, and, for hatred to Rome , another 
Hannibal. It is agreed, that he was a very extraordinary perfon, both 
for the greatneis a of his fpirit, and the endowments tof his mind : and 
th^t he was learned in all tne learning of thole times ; and it is affirmed, 
that of twenty-two nations under his command, he could fpeak to every 


forty-fix years; according to Appian, forty-two; 
:kto:i 1 n j^to Fla ns and Eutropius, forty ; and 
according to Pithy, thiity ; hut according to 
the exact truth of the matte), though we 
Helton the beginning of the war from Mi- 
thudatcs't- le iv. ng C.ijjxu/ocia (which\vas the 
fiift ooc.dion et it) its duration to )tis death, 
will be no more than twenty-fawn yearly 
which, for the fake of a round rvimber, Pliny 
c;)])', thiity, and thereby comes nearelt to the 
truth. Prtdeaux , Connect, p. 432. 

* The fummary given us, by an ingenious 
and |udic.ous fhodem, of the wars, and for- 
tune.i oi Mitbrulates , and of his character as 
a warrior, may not perhaps be unacceptable 
to tire reader : 

-“ This difpofition of things [men- 

“ tioned above in the note, p. 148.] gave rife 
“ to three mighty wars, which'form one of 
“ the nobleft parts of the Roman hiltory : be- 
“ caufe we do not, on this occafion, read of 
“ princes already overcome by Luxury and 
“ Pride, as Antiocbus and figranes ; nor by 
“ Fear, as Philip, Perfes, and fugurtha ; but 
“ a magnanimous king, who, in adverftty, 
“ like a lion thatga7.es upon his wounds,was 
“ fired with greater indignation upon that ac- 
“ count, "inis part of the Roman hiltory is 
“ finoular,*becaufe it abounds with perpetual 
“ ana ever unexpected revolutions ; for if 
“ Mithrdates could eafily recruit his armies, 
“ it is likewife true, that in thole reveries of 
“ fortune, in which kings Hand in greateft 
“ need of obedience, and a ftriCt difeipline, 
“ his barbarous forces forfook him: As he 
“ he had the art of enticing nations, and ftir- 
“ ring up cities to rebellion, fo was he like- 
“ wile betrayed by hfi captains, ftis children, 
“ and his wives ; as he had fometimes un- 
“ experienced Roman Generals to contend 
“ with, fo, at other times were fent againlt 
“ him, Sylla, Lucullus, and Pompey. 

“ This prince having defeated the Roman 
“ Generals, and conquered AJia, Macedonia, 
“ and Greece, was vanqujfhed, in his turn, by 


“ Sylla ; confined by a treaty to hi? former 
“ limits ; harail'ed and infulted by the Roman 
“ Generals. Become once more fupericr to 
“ them, and conqueror of AJia, he was driven 
“ thence by Lucullus ; pqrfued into his own 
“ country ; obliged to fly for (helper to 7t- 
“ grattes, and demated with him : depending 
“ now upon himfelf alone (the Armenian mc- 
“ narch being irrecoverably loft) he took 
“ fanftuary in his own dominions, and re-al- 
“ cended tha throne. 

“ LueuJluAvus fucceeded by Pompey, who 
“ quite overpowered Mithridates. He then 
“ fled out of his dominions, and, crcflingthe 
“ Araxes, marched from danger to danger 
“ through the country of the Laid, and, af- 
“ fembling in his way all the Barbarians he 
“ met with, appeared in BoJ'porus againft his 
“ fon Machares, who ha^ reconciled himfelf 
“ to the Romans. 

u Although plunged in fo deep an abyfs, 
“ he yet formed a defign' of making Italy the 
“ feat of the war, and of marching to Rome, 
“ at the head of thofc nations who enfanted it 
“ fonte years after, and by the fame way they 
“ then took .” 

[I know not whether by thefe laft words, 
the judicious author intended to intimate, 
that becaufe the Roman State was, fome hun¬ 
dreds of years after this time, enflaved by 
the nations he refers to, it would now have 
been endangered by an invaficn from the 
fame nations, if he did, he mull furely have 
forgot for a moment, that Rome was now al- 
moft in the higheft degree of ftrength fhe ever 
attained to ; and that Hie was fallen into ex¬ 
treme weaknels, and broken all to pieces, 
when thofe nations luccceded in their attempt 
upon her.] 

“ Betrayed by Pharnacts, another of his 
“ fons, and by an army terrified at the great- 
“ nefs of his enterprizes, and the perils he 
“ was going in fearch of, he died in a man- 
“ ner worthy of a king.” 

one 
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one in their own proper language. Other of his accomplilhmcnts have V -K. 
been already mentioned. But that he was inhuman, unnauir.il in his r»r777~ 
difpleafure, a monfter of cruelty (not to mention the maffacre in cold c. , N 
blood of 80,000 Italians fettled in Aft a) is manifell from his murdering 
his mother and his> brother, and from the great number of his fons, and 
of his friends and followers, whom, at federal times, and often on very 
flight cccafions, he had put to death. He lived feventy-two years, Ijxty p lk |. 4 ,. 
of which he reigned. 

Potppey, from the plains of Jericho , where (as was before related) lie jof. A.a 
received the news of the death o£ Mithridates , led his army toward j 
Jerufalem. On his approach, Arijlobulus, terrified, and repeating* of what 
lie had done, went out to meet him •, and, in order to pacify his anger, 
promijfed him an abfolute fubmifllon, and Jikewife a conJiderable fum of 
•money. > The Roman General accepted the propolal, detained the king, 
and lent Gabinius, one of his Lieutenants, with a body of men, to receive 
the money; But when Gabinius came to the city, he found the gates fiitit 
againft him *, and was tpld from the walls, that the citizens would not 
ftand to the agreement. Pompey , thinking himlelf mocked by Arijlo¬ 
bulus , laid him in chains, and marched with the whole arm;* direftly for 
Jerufalem. The place, by its fituation, as well as by its fortifications, was 
very Itrong, and might have held out a long time, if the people within 
had not been divided among themfelves: the adherents of Arijlobulus were 
unanimoufly for defending it; and to this they were the more vehemently 
carried, by tAeir extreme indignation at PoAtpey ’s making their king a 
prilbner : But the partizans of Hyrmnus being the ftronger, and being 
determined to receive Pompey into the city, t the other party retired to the 
mountain of the temple, where, having broken down the bridges over the 
deep ditches and valliesthat furrounded it, they j-efolved to maintain them¬ 
felves. Moll of the facerdotal order adhered to the caufe of Arijlobulus , and 
lhut themfelves up with thofe who had feized the temple ; while the main 
body of the people, not only admitted Pompey into the city, but, with 
Hyrcams at their head, fupplied the Romans with all the neceffaries they 
could furnilh for carrying on the fiege of the temple. The north fide of 
it being obferved to be the weakeft part, Pompey began his approaches 
there. At firft he offered the befieged terms of peace •, but thefe being 
rejected, he fent to Pyre for battering rams, and all other engines of war 
proper for a fiege,* determined to exert his utmoft efforts for the fpeedy 
reduftion of the place. Neverthelefs it held out three months, and, 
perhaps, the Romans would have been neceffitated to qfiit their encerprize, 
had it not been for the fuperftitious rigour with which the Jews obferved 
their Sabbath. Formerly it had been carried fo high, that they would 
not defend their lives on that day, but, if then aflaulted, would rather 1 , l! - 

patiently yield their*throats to be cut, then ftir a hand in their own defence. 

But the mifehief and folly of this being fufficiently made appear in what 

M m 2 they 
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they differed from it in the beginning of the Maccabeanyt\x%, it was then 
determined, that the neceffary defence of a man’s life was not within 
the prohibition of the fourth commandment. But this, being underftood 
to hold good only againft a direct and immediate afiaulr, and not againft 
any antecedent preparative leading thereto, it reached not in their opi¬ 
nion, to the allowing of any w>rk to be done on that day, for the pre¬ 
venting or deilroying the word: defigns of mifehief, till they came to be 
put in execution. Although, therefore, they v.igoroully defended them- 
Iclves on the Sabbath day, when a (fa ul ted, yet they would not then, ftir a 
hand, either to hinder the enemy’s works, or deitroy their engines, or ob- 
ftruCt the’ir erffting of them, as they did on other days : Which Pompey 
perceiving, ordered, that no affault fhould be made upon them during 
their Sabbaths; but that thofeulays fhould be employed wholly in,carry¬ 
ing on his works, and ere&ing and fitting his engines in fuch manner, as' 
they might beft do execution the following days. And thus the Romans, 
taking advantage of the iii^>erftition of the Jews, filled up the ditches with 
which the temple was furrounded, and brought forward their engines of 
battery, without meeting with any oppofition : By which engines they at 
length beat down a ltrong tower ; and this drew a great part of the adjoin¬ 
ing wall with it ; fo that a breach was made large enough for an alfault. 
Cornelius Faujlus , the fon of Sylla, being ported near the breach, immedi¬ 
ately mounted it, and was followed by the whole army, who thus enter¬ 
ing the place, made a dreadful flaughter of thofe whom they found within 
it: it is reckoned, that no lefs than 12,000 were put to the {word; and, in 
this mafiacre, none a< 5 ted more cruelly than the Jews of the contrary fac¬ 
tion did againft their own brethren. During all this feene of deftru&ion, 
we are told, that the priefts, who were then in the temple, went on with 
the daily fervice of it, not joeing deterred, either by the rage of their ene¬ 
mies, or by the death of their friends ; and that many of the priefts, while 
they were fo employed, had their own blood mingled with the blood of the 
facrifices which they were offering: an inftanee of conftancy much admi¬ 
red by Pompey himfelf. 

And thus, after a fiege of three months, was the Temple of JeruJaletn 
taken by the Romans , in the end of the firft year of the hundred and 
feventy-ninth Olympiad (Caius Antonins and Marcus Tullius Cicero being 
then Confuls at Rome) about the time of our Midfummer, and on the day 
which the Jews kept as a folemn fall for the taking o f'Jerufalem, and the 
temple with it, by t Nebuchadnezzar , king of Babylon. 

As foon as the Romans had made themfelves mailers of the place, 
Pompey, accompanied by feveral of his chief officers, went up into it, and 
not contenting themfelves with viewing the outer courts, caufed the * mod 

facred 

* That the temple was now taken on the phus in the places laft above cited, butalfo by 
(lay of a fclemn fall, is laid} not only by Jo/e- Strabo, 1 . xvi. p. 763. The taking of Jeru- 

Jalem 
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facred parts of the temple to be opened to them ; and they entered not YR , 6 9 <>* 
only into the Holy Place, but alfo into the Holy of Holies, where B ' f ' 6 C ; 1 "' 
none were permitted, by the JevjiJh law, to enter but the high-pricft, and jSy ui.r, 

he only once in a jear, on their great day of expiation. The Jews are-"• 

laid to have more grievoufly refented the profanation of their temple by 
Pompey, than all they had before iuffered-from the Romans during the 
waf. 

Though Pompey found, in the treafures of the temple, 2000 talents in 
money, befides its rich utenlils and others things of great value, he left it j.a: Ant. 
all intire and untouched, for the laci’ed ufes to which it was devoted. And 
the next day he ordered the temple to be cleanfed, and divine fervice to be 
there carried on, in the lame manner as formerly. 

The. walls of Jerusalem , however, he deisolilhed; and, though he refto- 
red llyrcanus to the office of high-prieft, and made him alfo prince of the 
country, would not allow him to wear a diadem, or to extenil his borders 
beyond the old limits of Judcea but deprived learn of all thyfe cities which 
had been taken by his ppedeceffors from the Cde-Syria ns add Phoenicians. 

Gadara (which was ont/of them) having been lately deftroyed by the Jews, 
he ordered to be rebuilt, at the requeft of Demetrius , his freedman anti 
chief favourite b , who was a native of that place. This, and all the reft 
of thole conquered cities, he added to the province of Syria ■> of which he a pp . i* 
made Scaurus prelident, giving him two Legions to keep the country in Syr. & j e 
order. Then, carrying with him Arijhbulus , and his two fons, Alexander Bcl1, Civ - 
and Antigonuf, and two of his daughters, as t'aptives to be led before him 
in his triumph, he fet forward in the way to Rome. 

Pompey on his return from Syria, coming to Amiftis in Pontus, found 
there the body of Mithridatcs , which had been fent to him from Phar- P)ut n , 
naces, with many prefents to procure his favour. The prefents Pompey Pomp, 
received, but as to the body, that he might* not feem to infult the dead, 


4 

falem by Nebuchadnezzar, was on the 9th day 
of their month Tamuz (2 Kings’ xxv. 21.) 
which ufually falls about the time of our Mid- 
fummer, fooner or later, according as their in¬ 
tercalation happened. But in their prefent 
Kalendar, it is translated to the eighteenth of 
that Month. 

b The enormous riches and power of this 
Demetrius refled no ifonour upon his patron. 
DeTranq. He was not alhamed, fays Seneca, of being 
anim. viii. richer than Pompey ; and Plutarch relates of 
Plot in him, that before he returned to Rome, he had 
Pomp. very fine houfes in the moll agreeable fuburbs 
of the city, with magnificent gardens, whilft 
Pompey had only a plain habitation. Kre- 

! |uendy at feafts, while Pompey was waiting 
or his guefts, or politely receiving them, De¬ 


metrius had already taken his place at table, 
with his head covered, and lolling at his cafe. 
But fuch was the difpofition of Pompey ; he 
overlooked every thing in thofe he loved. 
Gabinius, Scaurus, and others, ailed all kinds 
of injuftice and opp effion, under his autho¬ 
rity,' and enriched themfelvcs by pillaging 
without any referve. Pompey fufFered it, ei¬ 
ther through weaknefs, nbt daring to check 
them, or through policy, to attach creaturesj 
to him, whom he *vas afraid to remove by 
too much leverity. It is a blot in his repu¬ 
tation ; lor it does not fuffice for a man in 
office, that his perfonal conduit be irre¬ 
proachable j he is anfwerable for the mifeon- 
duit of thofe who ait under his commiflion. 
Crevier. 

he 
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y. K.6yo. he would not fee it, but ordered it to be carried to Sinope , and there buried 
j n t j ie anc jent burial place of the kings of Pontus •, adding fuch expences 
3S9 Conf. for the funeral, as were necefiary for the folemnization of it in a royal 
-■ manner. 

via. fupr. Pbarnaces delivered up likevvife to Pompey thofe perfons, who, fome 
years before, had fcized Muni us Aquilitis , at Mitylene , knd put him into 
Muiirid. the hands of the king of Pontks 3 and together with thefe he lent alfo a 
p. 150. gredt number of holtages, whom Mithridates had exacted from Various 
princes and dates, Greek and Barbarian. , 

Many governors of fortrefies and cattles * in this country had waited the 
Dio c.iir. arrival of the Roman General, in order to lurrender them to him in perfon, 
1. xxxvii. and thereby avoid being made aniwerable for fuch parts of the treafures 
there depofited, as they imagined would otherwife be embezzled by under 
officers ; fo that a prodigious Quantity of jewels ancfy rich moveables fell 
into his hands. 

And now the conqueror didributecl rewards to all thofe petty princes, 
who had deferred well of tffe Republic : to Pbarnaces, he gave the title of 
Phii. in friend and Ally of the Roman People , confirming hin» in the pofleffion of the 
Po,ni ’' kingdom of Bofpcrus : Only he excepted, out of nie number of his lub- 
jecls, the inhabitants of Phanagcria, declaring them free: Becaufe, by 
their revolt, they had given the final blow to Mithridates. Cajlor, the au¬ 
thor of that defection, was likewife rewarded with the title of Friend and 
Ally of the Roman People: [This man became afterwards the fon-in-law of 
king Dejotarus .] From Am{fus Pompey marched into the province of Aft a 
Propria, and took up his winter-quarters in the city of Epbefus. While 
he lay there, he rewarded his vi&oricTus army, giving to each private fol- 
4sl.8s.9d. dier 1500 drachmas, and propoctionably more to all the officers according 
as they were in higher or lower polls of command ; on which occafion, he 
3,1000001 expended out of the fpoils‘cajcen in this war 16,000 talents: and yet he 
3,8750001 referved 20,000 talents to be carried into the public treafury at Rome, on 
the day of his triumph, to make which as glorious, as pofitbly he could, 
was now his principal objedl. 


’ In fome of thefe caftles Pompey found vaft 
riches, dpecially at Telaura, where was the 
chief wardrobe, or ftorehoufc, of Mithridates: 
for it contained 2000 cups made of the onyx 
ftone, and fet in gold, with fuch a vaft quan¬ 


tity of all forts of plate, houfhold goods, and 
furniture, and of all manner of rich accoutre¬ 
ments both for man «.nd horfc, that the Quaef- 
tor of the army was thirty days in taking an 
inventory of them. 
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Extraordinary honours are decreed to Pompey by /£<? Senate, at the motion of 
Marcus Tullhis Cicero, then Cohful; and by the People, at the 
motion afftwo of their Tribunes. An account of the birth , education , and 
'trfivih of Cicero ; hh progrefs through toe Quseftorfhip, jEdilefliip,vtf«d 
Praetorfhip, to the Copfular dignity -, his ails and proceedings , (in his 
Confulrtiip) prior to bis Difcovery of Cataline’s Confpiracy. Brief 
hiftories of C. Julius Caesar, M. Portius Cato, and L. Sergius 
Catilina, to that time. The confpiracy is quafloed. Honoursxlone to Cicero 
by the, Senate. He is affronted by one of the Tribunes ; but contrives to 
make the affront ttjn to his glory. 

T HE joy at Rome on the news of the death of Mithridates may be faid 
to have been intemperate. Cicero, who, i.n a ipeech (the iirft he ever 
made from the Roftra) (jad employed his eloquence with the'People to pro¬ 
cure for Pompey that unprecedented commiflion, which was given him by 
the Manilian Law, employed now his confular and perfonal -influence with 
the Senate to obtain for him unprecedented honours. At the motion of 
Cicero , the Fathers decreed a public thankfgiving, in Pompey s name, of 
ten days, which was twice as long as had ever been decreed before to any 
General, even to Marius himfelf, for his victory over the Cimbri \ 

And upon the receipt of the public letters,’’which brought the account 
of Pompey's fuccefs in Judcea (which" put an end to the wars in the Ealt) 
two Tribunes of the People, T. Labienus, and T. Ampins , palled a Law, 
that this Angular favourite Ihould, on all feftival days, have the privilege 
of wearing a laurel crown, with his General’s robe ; and in the equeftrian 
races of the Circus his triumphal habit b . 

But we read, that in vain would have been thefe decrees in reward of 
Pompey' s victories, in vain would have been the victories themfelves, if his 
eloquent Panegynft, a moil able and vigilant Magiftrate, had not prelerved 
Rome (in the clofe of this very year) from the miichievous machinations of 
her own Citizens j machinations fo big with deftfuftion, that Pompey, at his 
return home, declafed himfelf indebted to Cicero , for the fatisfaition of 
feeing again his native country. Before we proceed to the relation of that 


* The reader will not perhaps much won¬ 
der at this, if lie calls to mind what was for¬ 
merly mentioned (Vol. II. b. vi. c. 9.) that 
Cicero (a thorough party-man) fpeaks of Set- 
pio's ftarving a fmall garriion out of Nmnantia 
(a town in the heart of Spain) as an exploit 
equally momentous with Marius's viflory 
(near the Po in the entrance of Italy) over 
the numerous forces of the Cimbri ; an army 


amounting to 300,000 men, which, in the 
opiniorf of the pubhc at Rome, threatened the 
City with fpeed and total deitruttion. 

6 If we may believe Paterculus and Dio, 

Pompty,zlhamed of thefe marks ofdilliudtion, 
fo contrary to Republican maxims, made u(e 
of them but once. Cicero feems to f;./ the U. 
contrary : Ptrnpcius toguiim tllam piclam jilen- Fp. 18 . 
tio tuctnr fuU'tt. aii Attic; 


memo- 
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memorable tranfadion, it may be proper to give fome account of the ori¬ 
gin of this famous Consol, Orator, and Philosopher, of the fieps by 
which he rofe to the higheft Magiftracy, and of the adj of his Confullhip 
anterior to that which was the chief glory of his life. 

MilM , Marcus Tullius Cicero was* born on the third of January , in the 647th 
voi.i. p. year of Rome, at Arp mm, a city anciently of the Samnites (noW^rt of the/ 
An vl’i.f kirfgdom of Naples) which, upon its fubmiflion tot Rome, acquired tnc flee- 
r, ;.' Ann. dom of the City, and was inferred into the Cornelian Tribe. It had the ho- 
xxxvii. 1. nour a jp 0 0 f producing the great C. Marius -, which gaveoccafion to, Pom- 
Lrg. i'i. v fey to fay, in a public fpeech, That kome was indebted*to this corporation 
v„i’. Max. ior two Citizens, who had, each in his turn, preferred it from ruin. 

Cicero’s father b , encouraged by the promifing genius of his i'oq, fpared 
Midd. no coll nor pains to improve dt by the help of th^ ableft mailers, and 
r* "• among the other inftrudors.of his early youth, put him under the care 
Cic. pro of the Poet Arcbias , who, when Ckero was about five years old, came 

Aich. i. 3. t0 


Midd.p.i. * His mother was called Helvia ; a name 
mentioned in Liftory and old iufcriptions 
among the ancient families of Rome. She was 
rich and well dcfcended. It is remarkable, 
that Cicero never once fpeaks of his mother in 

H art of his writing.—As to his father’s 
/—Some derive his defcent from Kings, 
others from Mechanics, but the truth lay be- 
twe< n both j for his family, though it had 
never borne any of the great offices of the 
Republic, was yet very ancient and honourable, 
Cic. de of principal diftinftion and nobility in that 
Leg. ii. 1, p art 0 f \ ta iy j n which it refided, and o (Equi¬ 
ps urn rank, from its firft admiffion to the free¬ 
dom of Rome. As often as there was occasion 
to mention the chara&er and condition of his 
anceftors, Cicero fpeaks of them always with 
great franknefs, declaring them to have been 
content with their paternal fortunes, and the 
private honours of their own City, •without the 
ambition of appearing on the publicft age of Rome. 
Thus, in a fpeech to the People, upon his 
advancement to the Confulfhip, 1 have no pre¬ 
tence, fays he, to t enlarge before you, upon the 
praifes of my anceftors ; not but that they were 
allfucb as myfelf, •who am defetndedfrom their 
blood, and trained by then difeipline j but becaufe 
they li ved without this applassft ofpopular fame, 
pjc. ,j c and the fplendour of tbefe honours which you 
Lege s' g- confer. It is on this account, therefre, that 
»r. j. pve find h m fo often called a nevs-man ; not 
Ithat his family was new or ignoble, but becaufe 
Ihc was the fit it of it, who ever fought and ob¬ 
tained the pi blic Magiftracies of the State. 


“Cicero, beitjg the firil-bom of the family, Midd.p & 
received, as ufual, the name of his father, and ' ’ 

grandfather, Marcus. This name was proper¬ 
ly perfonal, equivalent to that of baptifm 
with us, and impofed with ceremonies fome- 
what analogous to it, on the ninth day, called Macrob. 
the luftrical, or day of purification ; when the Sat. i. jS. 
child was carried to the ten pie by the friends 
and relations of the family, and before the 
altars of the Gods, recommended to the pro- 
tedlion of fome tutelar Deity. ‘ 

Tullius was the name of the family, which, 
in old language, fignified flowing ftreams, or 
duds of water, and Was derived probably from 
their ancient fituarion, at the confluence of the 
two rivers. 

The third name was generally added on Pompous 
account of fome memorable aflion, quality, or Ftftus in 
accident, which diftinguilhed the founder, or voce Tul. 
chief perfon of the family. Plutarch fays, *‘ us - 
That the furname of Cicero was owing to a 
wart, or excrtfcence, on the nofe of one of hit 
anceftors, in the fbape of a vetch, which the 
Romans called Cicer. But tells us, more Hlft. Nat. 
credibly, That all thlfe names, which had a xviii. iii. 
reference to any fpecies of grain, as the Fabii, «• 

Lentuli, &C. were acquired by a reputation of 
being the heft hujbandmen, or improvers, of that 
fpecies. As Tullius therefore, the family name, 
was derived from the Jit nation of the farm ; fo 
Cicero, the furname, fiom the culture of it by 
Vetches. This, I iky, is the moll probable, 
becaufe agriculture was held the mofl liberal 
employment in old Rome; and thofe tribes, 

which 
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10 Rome with a high reputation for learning and poetry, and lived in the 
family of Lucullus 

v When Cicero, at about feventeen years of age, had changed the puerile 
fur the manly gowivand had (according to cullom) been introduced into 
tile Forum, he w^pT^Ced under the care of Mucius Sc.-eVola, the Augur, Mijj. p . 
tlW principal,Jawyer, asyell as ftatefman, of that age, whohadpafted 'J- 
the offices of tire Republic with a lingular reputation of in km 
grity, and was now extremely old; Cicero never departed from his fide, but 
carefully 4 treafured up in his memory all the remarkable layings,'"which Cic.iic 
dropt from him, as fo many lelTons of'prudence for his future conduft ; Ainicit ' '• 
and, after his death, applied himfelf to another of the fame family, Scavola , Cic in 
the high prieft, a perfon of equal character for probity and (kill in the Law; Bait p.K<>. 
who, though he did noVprofels to teach, yet freely gave his advice to all L cti,t -• 
th« young ltudents, who confulted him. °‘ u .' 


which refided on their farms in the country, 
the moft honourable: and this wry grain, 
from which Cicero drew his name., was, in all 
ages of theRepublic, in great requeft with the 
meaner people; being one of the ufual lar- 
g/ffes bellowed upon them by the rich, and 
fold every where in the theatres and ftreets 
ready parched or boiled forprefent ufe. 
lor. Sat. ' was the cuftom of the grdat, in thefe 
II. iii. days, to entertain in tlseirhoufes the principal 
81. & de fcholars and philofophers of Greece,• with a 
Vit. Pott, liberty of opening a fchool, and teaching tot 
49 Midd. gether with their own children, any of the 
• u « other young nobility and gentry of Rome. 
Under this mailer, Cicero applied himfelf 
chiefly to poetry, to which he war naturally 
addiffed, and made fuch a proficiency in it, 
that, while he was Hill, a boy, he compofed 
and publilhed a poem, called Glaums Pontius, 
which was extant in Plutarch's time. 
au f After finifliing the courfe of thefe puerile 

ceot. c. Hudics, it was the cuftom to change the habit 
1. of the boy, for that of the man, and take what 
they called the manly gown, os the ordinary 
robe of the Citizens: This was an occafioni of 
great joy to the young men, who, by this 
change, palled into a ftate if greater liberty 
and enlargement from the power of their tu- 
im pri- tors - The y were introduced, at the fame 
am pari- time, into the Forum, or the great fquare of the 
mftos City, where the Aflemblies of the City were 
hi pur- held, and the Magiftrater ufed to harangue to 
raceflit. 
if. Sat. 

30. 


them from the Roftra, and where all the pub¬ 
lic pleadings, and judicial proceeding were 
ufually tran failed: This, therefore, was the 
great fchool of bufmefs and eloquence, the 
feene on which all the affairs of the Empire 
were determined, and where the foundation 
of their hopes and fortunes were to be laid : 
fo that they were introduced to it with much 
folemnity, attended by all the friends and 
dependantsof the family, and, afterdivinc rites 
performed in the Capitol, were committed to 
the fpecial protedtion of fome eminent Sena¬ 
tor, aiftinguilhed for his eloquence and know¬ 
ledge of the laws, to be inftrudled, by his ad¬ 
vice, in the management of civil affairs, and 
to form themfdves, by his example, for ufeful 
members and magiftrates of the Republic. 

Writers are divided about the precife time MiJd. 
of changing the puerile for the manly gown: p. u. 
What feems the molt probable, is, that in the 
old-Republic it was never done till the end of 
the feventeenth year; but when the ancient 
difeipline began to relax, parents, out of in¬ 
dulgence to their children, advanced this aera 
of joy one year earlier, and gave them the 
gown at Jtxteen, which was the cuftom in 
Cicero’s time. Under the emperors, it was 
granted at pleafure, and, at any age, to the 
great, or tneir own relatrbns; for Nero re¬ 
ceived it from Claudius, when hejaf entered 
into his fourteenth year, which, as Tacitus fays, Ann. xi 
was given before the regular feafon. 41. 
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Under chefe mailers he acquired a complete knowledge of the laws of 
his country f ; blit the knowledge of the Law was but one ingredient of 
AT’.! i. p. many, in the character which he afpired to, of an univerfal patron, not .- 
^ only of the fortunes, but of the lives and liberties'of his countrymen 
For that was the proper notion of an Orator, or, Pi?c.'.oer of Causes ; 
whofe profeflion it was, to Jpeak aptly, elegantly, fnd copioufy^on every fuj- 
jtfl which could be offered to him , and whofe arj therefore incthd^ Ml'l all 
ether arts of the liberal kind , and could not be acquired to any perfection, 
without a competent knowledge of whatever was 'great and laudable in the uni- 
c f • (lt ' tterfe. This was his own idea of what he had undertaken. 

ff Ths tranfictions of the Forum were greatly interrupted by the civil dif- 

fenfions j in which feme of the belt orators were killed, and others ba- 
Mr.ii. p. nillied. Cicero, however, attended the harangues $1 the Magillrates, who 
r0, pollcllcd the Roftra in their turns. 

In the mean while, Philo, a phfofopher of the firfl name in the Acade- 
p. 27. my, with many of the principal Athenians, fled to Rome from the fury of 
Mithridates', who had made himfelf mailer of Athens, and all the neigh¬ 
bouring part of Greece. Cicero immediately became his fcholar, and was 
exceedingly taken with his philofophy •, and, by the help of fuch a pro- 
felfor, gave himfelf up to that lludy with the greatell inclination, as there 
was caule to apprehend, that the laws and judicial proceedings, which he 
had defigned for the ground of his fame and fortunes, would be wholly 
overturned by the continuance of the public diforders. 

But China's party having quelled all oppofition at homo; while Sylla was 
engaged abroad in the Mithridatio war, there was a ceflation of arms within 
the City for about three years, fo that the courfe of public bufinefs began 
to flow again in its ufual channel; and Molo, the Rhodian , one of the 


* This br anch of knowledge Was thought to 
Midi!, p. be of fuch confcquence at Rome, that it was 
the common c.xcrcife of boys at fchocl to learn 
C'ic. dc the ten vs of the twelve tables by heart ; at they 
teg. n. 23- did their poets and clajjle authors. Cicero par¬ 
ticularly took fuch pains in this ftudy, and 
was fo well acquainted with the moil intricate 
parts of it, as to be able to fuftain a difpute 
on any queftion with the greateft lawyer of 
his age: So that pleading once againll his 
Cic, Fp. friend S. Sulptiius, he declared, by way ofrail- 
P, hi. wi. lery,]what hecould have made good likewife in 
*1. fart, that, if he provoked him, he would profefs 

( pio himfelf a lawyer intFlree days time.' 

Muracn. Ti ( c profeffion of tile law, next to that of 

\l- arms and eloquence, was a fure recommenda- 

( V- de + " t * nn t0 ^ iC hrft honours of the Republic, and 
( )‘f i is, f"r that reafon was preferved, as it were, he- 
Ut reditary in fome of the nobleft families of 

Rvnf, who, by giving their advice gratis to 


all who wanted it, engaged the favour and 
obfervance of their fellow-citizens, and ac¬ 
quired great authority ip all the affairs of date. 

It was.the cuftom of thefe old fenators, emi¬ 
nent for their wifdom and experience, to walk Cic. d* 
every morning up and down the Forum, as a Orat. iii, 
fignal of their offering themfelves freely to all, 33 - 
who had occafion to confult them, not only 
in cafe of law,«but in their private and do- 
meftic affairs.- But in latter times they chofe to 
fit at home with their doors open, in a kind 
of throne, or raifedfeat, like the confeflors in 
foreign churches, giving accefs and audience 
to all people. This was the cafe of the two Cic. de 
Scavola’s, efpecially the Augur, whofe haufe Orat. i- + t 
was called the oracle of the City ; and who, in Bhdip.viii 
the iftarfic war, when worn out with age and x ‘ 
infirmities, gave admiffton every day to all the 
Citizens, as foof as it was light, nor was ever 
fetn by any in his bed during that whole war. 

principal. 
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principal orators of that ago, nnJ the moil u-lcbrated teacher of eloquence, 
happening to co'ine to Rome at tlie lame time, CLer<> prciernly rook tin: 

'benefit or his le£lurc«, and relumed his oratorical iludies wnii his iormcv 
a xlour R . And tl£» 4 ie might neglect nothing which could help in any 
degree to impose anti pdirh his Icile, he fpeat the intervals ot his lcifiav. MlM. j> 
iii^he company of the ladVs; elpecially of tliofe who were remarkable fur ’<>■ 
a pohtenefs of language, arid whole fathers had been diilinguifhed by a 
fame and reputation of their eloquence. 

Thus'adorned, and accomplifhed, b;s having run through all that courfe 
of difcipline, which he himfelf lays down as neceflary to form tl^ complete via. 
orator, he offered himfelf to the bar about the age of twenty-fix’. '’-r 

The firlbcrimipal ca\fe in which he was concerned, was that of L. Rcfcius mhI i. ; >. 
AmerinuS) of which an account has been already given. He was then in y- 
his 27th year; the fame age, as the learned ha^e obferved, in which De- 
mofthenes firll began to diftinguifh himfelf in Athens. Plutarch fays, that 
prefently after this trial, Cicero took occafion to travetabroad on pretence of his 
health , hut in reality to avoid the effetts of SyllaV difpleafure \ 

He was twenty-eight'years old when he fet forward upon hisyravels to MuM fl 

Greece v- 


% In the firft or fecond year of Sytin’s Dic- 
tatorjhip, Mato the Rhodian came again to 
Rome, to folicitthe payment of what was due 
to his country for the# fervices in the Mithri- 
datic war, which gave Cicero an opportunity 
of putting himfelf a fecond time under his 
diredion.'and perfeding his oratorical talents, 
by the further inftrudions of fo renowned a 
mailer : whofe abilities and charader were fo 
highly reverenced, that he was the firft, of all 
' foreigners, ’who was allowed tofpeak to the Se¬ 
nate in Greek without ,,an interpreter ; which 
/al. Max. {,iews in what vogue the Greek learning, and 
1. 1. efpecially eloquence, flourilhed at this time 
in Rome. 

“ There feems no ground for this notion — 
We have a clear account from himfelf of the 
Wi<id. p. rea l motive of this journey: “ My body (fays 
;o, 41. “ he) at this time was exceedingly weak and 

“ emaciated; my neck long and fmall, which 
“ is a habit thought liable*to great rifque of 
“ life, if engaged in any fatigue or labour of 
“ the lungs; and it gave the greater alarm to 
“ thofe who had a regard for me, thatlufed 
‘* to fpeak without any remiffion or variation, 
“ with the utmoft ftretch of voice, and great 
“ agitation of my body: When my friends, 
“ therefore, and Phyfician^ advifed me. to 
“ meddle no more withcaufei, I refolved to 


“ run any hazard, rather than quit the hopes 
“ of glory, which I propofed to myfelf from 
“ pleading: But when I coniidcrcd that by 
“ managing rtiy voice, and changing my 
“ way of fpeaking, I might both avoid ail 
“ danger, and (peak with more cafe, I took 
“ a refolotion of travelling into Afta, merely 
“ for an opportunity of correding myman- 
“ ner of fpeaking; fo that, after I had been 
“ two years at the bar, and acquired a repu- 
“ tation in the Forum, I left Rome , &c.” 
Brut. 437. 

1 If Cicero, who was born Jan. l, 647, was 
z 8 years old when he began his travels, he 
did not fet forward till the year 675 ; and, if 
fo, the learned writer of his life might have 
found a better reafon than the paflage in 
Brut. 437. for conjeduring that he did not 
leave Rome to avoid the ejjefis of Sylla'r dif¬ 
pleafure : For Sylla (if indeed jie was then 
alive) was not then Dictator. He abdica¬ 
ted the Diaatirjhip in 674, the year in which 
Cicero defended L. RoJcAts Amerinus : And 
though the orator boafts of his having de. 
fended this Rofcius again ft Sylla himfelf, in the 
height of his power, and refers to his oration 
as extant, in proof of what he fays [qua ut 
feis, extat oratio] it is highly probable, that 
thi bold pa/ages of it, in which he glories, 

N a 2 were 
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Greece and Afia\ the fafliionable tour of all thofe who travelled either fop 
curiofity, or improvement k : 

He 

Vid. fupr. were never fpoken by him (which was the cafe did not believe. $f"im,natality 'of the foul fa 

p. 170. with regard to fome othcrof his orations) and any fenfe, thft could mJkfi him die -withi-a 

it may well be doubted, whether they were better hope, /tan a man whoSfcijgvesits^i'r- 

rfver written before Syllabi abdication, or even tahty. Bo</- III. Seft. iii. “ Tht fcveral and 

before his death. « various charafters he fuftained in'his life 

Midd. p. k His lirll viftt was to Athens, the capital “ and writings, habituated him to feign and 
4«. feat of arts and fciences; where fome writeup “ diflemblc his opinions. He may beconfi- 

tell us that h.t fpent three years, though in «« dercd as an Orator, a Statcfman, a Philofo- 
truth it was fix months : He took up his “ pher\ charaftersall equally per/onaled; and 
quarters with Antiochus, the principal philo- “ no one more t)?e real man than the other: 
pherof xVt old academy, and under diis excel- « but each of f'<em taktn up and laid down 
lent mailer renewed, he fays, thofe ftudies “ for the occaiion. This appeals from the 
which he had been fond of from* his earlieft *< numerous inconfiftencies we find in him 
youth. Here he met with his fchool-felldW, “ throughout the courfe of his fuftaining 

< T. Pomponius,' who, from his. love to Athens, *« them/' - The learned writer gives an in- 

and hisfpendiug a great part of his days in it, fiance, where “ the Philofopher confuted the 

obtained the furname of Atticus; and here they « Statefmanf he adds, “ As in another in- 

revived and confirmed tha^ memorable friend- « fiance th tu$tatcfman feems to have got the 

ihip which fi&fiffed between them through life “ better of the Philofoper. He defends the 

with fo celebrated a conftancy and affeaion. << paradoxes of the Stoics in a philofophic dif- 
p. 42. “ It was in this firft journey to Athens that he «< fertation: but, in his oration for Murerna, 

was initiated, mod probably, into the Eleuft- « he ridicules thofe parodoxes in the frceft 
nian myfteries; for, though we have no account «« manner.” 

of the time, yet we cannot fix it better than N. B. “ Nor under one and thefame cbarac- 
fin a voyage undertaken both (dt the improve- *« tor, or at one and the fame time, is he more 
men t of his mind and body. The reverqnce «« confiftent. In the orations againft Catiline, 
with which he alway* - (peaks of thefe myfte- A w h en he opens the confpiracy to the Senate, 
ries, and the hints that he has dropped of their v he reprefents it as the molt deep-laid de- 

end and ufe, feem to confirm wbat a very •« fign, which had infefled all orders and 

learned and ingenious -writer, has delivered of « degrees of men amongft them : yet, when 

them: That they were contrived to inculcate «« he brings the fame affair before the People, 

the unity of God, and the immortality of the foul. «« he talks of it as only the wild and fenfelefs 
As for the firft, after obferving to Atticus, who « efcapcof a few defperate wretches: it be- 
was one alio of the initiated, how th* gods of «« fag. necefiary for his purpofe, that the Se- 
the popular, religions -were all hut deceaftd mor- natt and People, who viewed the confpiracy 
Oust!, i. tC ^ h ad<vance ^f rom tarth t0 heaven, he bids him <‘ from fcveral ftations, Ihould fee it in dif- 

" ’ remember the dclirinc of the myfteries, in order «* ferent lights. 

DeLeg. ii. ta ’’“dkii-tbe univerfatity of that truth. And “ We meet with numbers, of the like con- 
14.. as to the feeond, he declares his initiation to be “ tradiflioiu delivered in his ownperfon, and 

in fail, -what the name itfelfimplied, a real be- under his philofophic charaftcr. Thusin hi| 
ginning of lift to him; as it taught the way, «.< Books of Divination he combats all Augury, 

not only of living vith. greater pitafure, but of M &c, and yet, m his philofophic Treatife of 

dying alfo -with abetter, hope." ( “ lawj, he delivers himfelf in their favour, 

N. B. Notwithfiinding this grave dectara- “ and in fo ferious and pofjtiyo a manner! 

tion, of his having learnt fa important and fo u that it is difficult not to believe him to bq 

plealing a truth by his initiation, the very “ in earneft. In a word, he laughed at the opi- 

learued author of the Divine Legation, &c. « nions of lkte, when he was amongft the phi- 

(abovecited) has produced probahleevideace, a tofophers j he laqghed at the do&rines of 

atlcail,, thatour traveller, after; his retain home, m. ths philosophers, when he was Cajoling an 

“ affermilyj. 
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- He fpent two years in this excurfion; and having, after his return, 
fpent one year a|the bar, he was, in the next, (the Confulfhip of Cn. Otla- 
^ius and C. Scrifronius, year of Rome 677) elected to the office of Qu<eJlor, 
and had the ho nou r to be chofen the firft of all his competitors, by 
the unanimoi^iulniae of the Tribes, and in the firft year in which he 


“ aflembly; and he laughed heart fly at both, 
“ when withdrawn amongil his friends in a 
“ corner* Nor is this the worft part of the 
“ ftory. He hath given us no mark to diftin- 
“ guilh his meaning: For in his Academic 
“ Que/ions he fs ready to^fwear, he always 
“ fpeaks wHht he thinks p'furarem per Jo- 
“ vent, Deofque pcuates, me KSf ardere Jludit 
“ <veri reperifudii fit ta /entire qu<e dieerem : 

“ yet, in his Nature of tbe Gods, he has ltrange- 
“ ly changed histone: Ipui autem requirunt, 
“ quid quaque de re ipfi fentiatnus, curiojius id 
“ faciunt quant neceffe tft. 

“ If it be afked then, in which of his writ- 
“ ings we can have any reafonable affurance 
“ of his true fentiments? 1 reply, fcarce in any 
“ buthisEpiftles.—ItisonlyinhisEpisri.ES 
“ to his friends, where we fee the man di- 
“ veiled of the Politician, the Sepbiji, and the 
“ Advocate: and there he profef'es his dijbe- 
“ lief of a future Jibte of rewards and punijh- 
“ m(nts in tbe frankefi and freeft manner." 
[The paffages, cited in Latin , are thus trahf- 
lated by the very ingenious Mr. Melmoth.] 

He fays to L. Mefcinius.—“ This advan- 
“ tage we may at leaft derive from our ex- 
“ treme calamities; that they will teach us 
“ to look upon Death with contempt; which, 
“ even if we were happy, we ought to delpife, 
“ as a fate of total infenfbility,” <S}C. Ep. 
Fam. 1 . v. Ep. 21. 

To A. Torquatus .—“ I have the confola- 
“ tion in common with vourfelf, that Ihould 
“ I how be called upon to lay down my life, 
“ I lhall not be cut off from a commonwealth, 
“ whfch I can by any means regret to leave, 
“ efpecjally, as tbe fame blow which deprives 
“ me of my life , will depPinse me likewife of aU 
“ fenfibility. Lib. vi. Ep. 4. 

To Torauius.---** Now that counfel can 
" profit nothing, and that the Republic is ut- 
“ terly overturned, the only rational part that 
** remains, is to bear with calmnefs whatever 
“ lhall be the event; efpecially, when it is 
** conlidered, Tbat Deatvis tbefnalperiod of 
** alt human (interns.” Lib. vi. Ep. 21. 


The ingenious tranllator is of opinion, tKat 
“ admittingthefe fevcralpallages tobe'fonta- 
V ny clear and pofitive alfertiotrt; that the 
“ foul perilhes with the bodyi yet it would 
“ by no means follow, that wa’ Cicero’s 
“ rea[ belief It is ufual witn him to vary his 
“ fentinjents in the letters, in accommodation 
“ to the principles, or circumftances, of his 
“ correfpondents.” After lome in (lances 
given, the ingenious tranllator adds, “Other 
“ inllanccs of,the fame variation from him- 
“ felf might be produced} bufcthefe, together 
“ with thole tliat have already been occafion- 
“ ally pointed out in the courfe of thele rc- 
“ marks, are fufiicient perhaps to evince, 

“ that Cicero’s real fentiments and opinions can- 
“ not be proved by any particular paffages in 
“ thefe letters. In thole to Atticus, indeed, 

“ he was generally, though not always, 

“ more fincere.” Melmoth, Remark 6. 

Vol. II. p. 2^2. 

^'rom Athens he palled into Afia, where he Midd. p. 
gathered about him all the principal orators 41. 
of the country, who kept him company 
through the rell of his voyage; and with 
whom he conlhjntly exercifed htmfelf in every 
place where Jie made any ilay. The chief of 
them, fays he, was Mcnsppns of Stratonsca, the 
moll eloquent of all the Afiatics ; and if to be 
neither tedious, nor impertinent, be the cha- 
raflcriilic of an Attic orator, he mayjullly be 
reckoned in that clafs. 

But as at Athens, where he employed him- p. 44. & 
felf chiefly in philofophy, he did not intermit 45. 
his oratonal (Indies; fo at Rhodes, where his 
chief ltudy was oratory, he gave Ibme (hare 
alfo of his time to philofophy,with Pofdonius » 
the moll elleemed and learned Stoic of that 
age; whom he often fpeaks of with honour, 
not only a5 his mailer,* but as his friend. It 
was his conllant care, that the progrefs of 
his knowledge Ihould keep pace with the im¬ 
provement of his eloquence; he conftdered. 
the one as the foundation of the otiter, and 
thought it vain to acquire ornaments, before 
he had provided neceflary furniture: He 
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“ was capable of it by I ,aw, the thirty-firfl of his age’”. [Cotta was the fame 
year cholen Conful, and llortcu/ius yEdile.] 

The ifland of Sicily, though under the govern mentrof one Praetor, was 
divided into the two provinces of Lily Loan and which had each,, 

of them a dilliud Hhufor. The former fell by Pit to Cicg^. Sicily wa^ 
ufually called the granary of the Republic, and thyfOiucftor’s ch^ Lenk ) toy¬ 
ing nt in it was to (apply corn and provilions for /ne ufe of the City but 
them happening to be a peculiar fcarcity this 'year at Rome, it made the 
People vvry clamorous, and gave tlyt Tribunes an opportunity of inflam¬ 
ing them ihV more eafy, by charging it to the lofs of the Lnbuniaan power, 
and their befrtg left a prey, by that means, to the opprdlions of the great. 
It was necefiary therefore to the public quiet, to fend'out largo and fpeedy 
lupplics from Sicily, by whiclf the ifland was like to be drained lb that 
Cicero had a difficult tafk to furnifh what was Sufficient for the demands 
of the City, without being grievous'" at the fame time to the poor natives •, 
yet lie managed the mafter with fo much prudence and addrels, that 
he made very great exportations, without any burthen upon the pro¬ 
vince: (hewing great courtely all the while to* the dealers, juftice to 
the merchants, generofity to the inhabitants, humanity to the allies, and, 
in fhort, doing all manner of good offices to every body, by which he 
gained the love and admiration of all the Sicilians, who decreed greater 
honours to him at his departure , than they had ever decreed before to any of their 
governors 

When 


declaimed here in Greek, becaufe Molo did 
not underftand Latin, and, upon ending his 
declamation, while the reft ofnhe company 
were lavifli of their praifes, Molo, inftead of 
paying compliments, fat filcnt a confidera- 
ble time, till, obferving Cicero fomewhat 
difturbed at it, hefaid, As for you, Cicero, I 
praife and admire you, but pity the fortune of 
Greece, to fee Arts and Eloquence, the only or¬ 
naments ’which <werc left to her, tranftlanted by 
you to Rome. Having thus finished the cir¬ 
cuit of his travels, he came back again to 
Italy, extremely improved, and changed as it 
’were into a neix man: the ’vehemence of his 
•voice and adion •was moderated ; the redun¬ 
dancy of his ftile and fancy corrected; his 
lungs ftrengthened; and his whole conftitu- 
tion confirmed. 

1 We have no account of the precife time 
of Cicero' s marriage, which was celebrated 
moft probably in the end of the preceding 
year, immediately after his return to Rome, 
when he was about thirty yean old ; it can¬ 
not be placed later, becaufe, his daughter was 


married the year before his Confullhip, at the 
age of thirteen ; though we fuppofe her to be 
born this year, on the fifth of Auguft, which is 
mentioned to be her birth-day. Nor is there 
any thing certain delivered of the family, or 
condition of his wife Tcrintia ; yet from her 
name, her great fortune, and her filter Fabia’s 
being one of the Veftal virgins, we may con¬ 
clude, that Ihe was nobly defeended. 

" Before he left Sicily he made the tour of p. 64. 
the ifland, to fee # every thing in it that was 
curious, and efpecially the city of Syracuf, 
which had always made the principal figure 
in its hiftory. Here h : s firft requeft to the ma¬ 
gi ftrates, who were Ihewinghim the curiofitics 
of the place, was to let him fee the tomb of 
Archimedes, whole name haddonefomuch ho¬ 
nour to it; but, to his furprize, he perceived, 
that they knew nothing at all of the matter, 
and even denied that there was any fuch 
tomb remaining; .yet as he was allured of it 
beyond all doubt, by the concurent tefti- 
mony of writers, and remembered the verfes 
inferibed, and that there was a Sphere with a 

Cylinder 
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When five years, from the time of his election to the Qu.'dlorlfib, were 
alrnoft elapfed, which was the proper interval preferibed by Law, before 
he could hold tje next office o i Tribune or JRdik (thro’one of which it was Mij j p _ 
hnecefiary to pals fit his way to the fuperior dignities) he chole to drop the ?+. 
Tribunate , as bejpg^khpped of its ancient power by the late ordinance of 
§ylla, and begim to 'ma\e interelt for the /EJileJijip , while Horlenjius , at 
the fameptfne, was fuinAfor the ConfuIJhip. Cicero had employed all this 
interyalin a dole attendance on the Forum , and a perpetual courie of plead¬ 
ing, which greatly advancal his interelt in the City; cfpecially wh^jrtf was Hut. p. 
obiervdd, that he firiblly complied with the law ; by refufing, notfuhly to take 4 °- 
fees, but to accept even any prefents , in which the generality of/atrons were rim. in 
lefs fcrupulous. \ . cie. 

As he had now demoted himfclf to a life oi^ bufinefs and ambition, fo he Mia.), p. 
emitted’none of tneutual arts of recommending himfelf to popular favour, 76 ' 
and facilitating his advancement to the fupcrior’honours. lie thought it ab- Pint. in 
furd, that, when every little artificer knew the name and nfe of all his tools, a tlc - 


Tuic Cylinder engraved on fome part of it, he would petual refort of the rich and the great, as 

Ciuxil. v. not be difluaded from thepains,offcarching it well for the delights of the fituation, as the 

3. out. When they had carried him theicfore life of its baths and hot waters* But here, as 

to the gate, where the greateft number of himfelf pleafantly tells the ftory, he was not 

their lepulchres Hood, he obferved in a fpot a little mortified by the firft friend whom he 

overgrown with Ihrubs and briers, a fmall met, who ajked him htnu long he bad lift Rome, 

column, whofe head juft appeared above the and what news there? He anfwered, teams 

bullies, with the figure ofi a Sphere and Cylinder from the Provinces: From Afric , 1 fuppofe, 
upon it : this, heprpfcntly told the company, was fays anothei®? No, (replying with fome in- 

the thing they were looking for, and finding in djgnation) I came from Sicily. A third, who 

Jome men to clear the ground of the brambles and flood by, and had a mind to be thought wifer, 

bujhes, he found the infeription alfo which he ex- faid presently, How! did not you know that Ci- 

pciled ; though the latter part of all the verfis cero wasi^uafor of Syracule ? [which he was 

were effaced. Thus, fays he, one of the noblefi not, but ot Li[ybmuni\ Upon which, percciv- 

cities of Greece, and once liktwifi the mofl ing it in iltin to be angry, he fell into the 

learned, had known nothing of the monument of humour of the place, and made himfelf one 

its mofl deferring and ingenious citizen, if it of the company, who came to the waters, 

had not been dsfeo-vered to them by a votive of This mortification gave lome little check to 

Arpimun. At the expiration ot his year he his ambition, or taught him however, how to 

took leave of the Sicilians, by a kind and af- apply it more fucccfsfully ; and did him 

feftionate fpcech, alluring them of his pro- more good, he fays, than if he had received 

teftion in all their affairs at Rome ; in which all the compliments that he expedited. For it 

he was as good as his word, and continued made him re He ft, that the People at Rome had 

ever after their conftant patron, to the great dull ears, but quick eyes; and that it was 

benefit and advantage of the province. his bufinefs to keep himfelf,always in their 

He came away extretffely pleafed with the fight; nor to be fo folicitous how to make them 

fuccefs of his adminiftration ; and flattering hear of him, as to make them fee him : So 

himfelf, that all Rome was celebrating his that from’this monierft he refolvcd to fticle 

praifis, and that the people would readily clofe to the Forum, and to live perpetually 

grant him every thing that he defined-, in which in the view of the City; nor to fuffer either 

imagination he landed at Puteoli, a confide- his potter, or his lleep, to hinder any man’s- 

table port, adjoining to Eaten, the chief city accefs to him. Pro Planck, 26. 
of pleafure in Italy, whefe there was a per- 
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Jlatefmen Jbould negleft the knowledge of men, who were the proper infiruments, 
with which he was to work: He made it his bufinefs therefore to learn the 
name, the place, and the condition of every eminent Citizen-, what eft ate, what 
friends, what neighbours he had -, and could readily print,- out their feverat 
houfes, as he travelled through Italy a . f 

He was now in his thirty-feventh year (683) wlp he waiNdgclared /Edik 
(as he was before elected Quaftor) by the unanimous fuffrage of dtHbtfjjibfs, 
arid preferable to all his competitors. f 

Tblt Magiftracy gave a precedence in the Senate, or a priority of voting 
and fpeakilg next after the Confuls and Praetors-, and was the firjlthat quali¬ 
fied a mm tahhave a picture, or fiatue of himfelf, and confequently enabled his 
family. A ft a Cicero's election to the Mdilejhip, but, 'before -his entrance 
into the office, he undertook^the famed proiecutioniof C.tVerr/, the late 
Prator of Sicily, which has been already fpoken of in the preceding pagqs 
of this work b . 


* This knowledge, which is ufeful in all po¬ 
pular governments, was particularly ncceffary 
at Rome ; where the people, having much to 
give, expefted*to be much courted; and where 
their high fpirits and privileges placed them 
as much above the rank of all other citizens, 
as the grandeur of the Republic exceeded that 
of all other States: fo that every one who af- 
pired to any public dignity, kept afia-ve or 
two in his family, whole foie biAinels was to 
learn the names, and know the perfons of evefy 
Citizen at fight, ft as to be able to whijper them 
to his mafter as he fefifed through the ftreets, 
that he might be ready to falute them allfami¬ 
liarly, and Jhake hands with theft as his parti¬ 
cular acquaintance. • 

Plutarch fays, that the ufeof thrfe Nomencla- 
tors was contrary to the Laws ; and that Cato 
for that reafon, in fuing for the public offices, 
•would not employ any of them, but took all that 
trouble upon himfelf. But that notion is fully 
confuted by Cicero, who, in his oration for 
Mur ana rallies the abfurd rigour of Cato’ s 
Stoical principles, and their inconfiftency with 
common life, from the very circumftance of 
His* having a Nemtnclator.—“ What do you 
“ mean, fays he, by keeping a Nomenclator f 
“ The thing itftlfis a mere cneat: Forifitbe 
“ your duty to call theditizens by th'eir names, 
“ it is a fliame for your Have to know them 
“ better than yourfelf.—Why do you not 
“ fpeak to them before he has whlfpered you? 
“ Or, after he has whifpered, why do you fa- 
“ lute them as if you knew them yourfelf? Or 


“ when you have gained your eleflion, why 
“ do you grow carelefs about faluting them at 1 
“ all? All this, if examined by the rules of fo- 
“ cial life, is right; but if by the precepts of 
“ yourphilofophy, verywicked.” [Pro Mu- 
rana, 36.] As for Cicero himfelf, whatever 
pains he is faid to have taken in this way, it 
appears from feveral paffages in his letters 
that he conflantly had a Nomenclator at his 87 Di'vm. 
elbow on all public occafitfas. Ad Attic, iv. 1. in Csecil. 

b In the firfl conteft (there mentioned) with 
Cmciliits, Cicero eftimates the damages of the 
Sicilians at above 800,000 pounds ; but this 
was a computation at large, before he was 
diftindUy informed of the fads: for after he 
had been in Sicily, and feen what the proofs 
adluallv amounted to, he charged them at C ; c ; n 
fomewnat lefs than half that fum; which gave Va'r. i, ,s 
occalion, as Plutarch intimates, to a fufpicion 
of feme corruption, or connivance, in Cicero, 
for fullering fo great an abatement of the fine: 

But, if there was any abatement at all, it 
muft needs have been by the confent of all 
parties, out of regard, perhaps, to Ferres’ s fub- 
miffion, and lhortening the trouble of the pro- 
fecutors: For it is certain, that, fo far from 
leaving any imputation of that fort upon 
Cicero, it highly raifed the reputation both 
ofhis abilities and integrity, as of one, whom 
neither money would bribe, nor power terrify, 
from profecuting a public oppreffor; and the 
Sicilians ever after retained the higheftfenfeof 
his fervices, and, on all occafions, teftified the 
utmofl zeal for his^erfon and iaterelb. 


From 
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From the conclufton of his orations againft Verves [the five lad of which vid ' ft P r - 
were never fpoHjjen ] we may obferve, that Cicero* s vigour in this caufe had p ' 107 ' 
drawn upon hit\i tfip envy and ill-will of the Nobility : which was fo far, Midd. 
however, from moving him, that, in open defiance of it, he declares, That P- 88 - 
the Nobles werjf*'latnraL enemies to the virtue and induftry of all new men ; 
and , as if, they were of mother race and fpecies , could never be reconciled , or 
induced fo favour them by Wy obfervance of good offices whatever : Thatjfor 
his j 5 art therefore, like maiy others before him, he would puriuehia'own 
courfe* and make his way to the favour of his People, and tha^fSnours of 
the State, by his diligence and faithful fervices, without regarding the 
quarrels which ^e might expofe himfelf. That if in this tdfal the Judges 
did not apfwer^the g»od opinion which he had conceived of them, he was 
reiolvet) to profecute, not only thofe who ifere aftually guilty of corrup¬ 
tion, but, thofe too who were privy to it,: and if any (hould be fo auda¬ 
cious as to attempt by power or artifiefc to influence the bench, and fcrcen in Vcir. 
the criminal, he would call.him to anfwer for it before the People, and fliew v - ?'• 
himfelf more vigorous in purfuing him, than he had been even in profe- 
cuting Verves. 

From the impeachment of Verves , Cicero entered upon the*' VEdilefhip , Midd. 
[year of Rome 684] and after the ufual interval of two years from p ' 11 r ’ 

Mid J. * |n one of his fpeeches he gives us a ihort of this kind, for the ornament of his yEdile- Pro Dom. 
p. in. account of the duty of it; “I am nowchofen Ihip : And Verms is faid to have fupplied his ad Pont. 

In Ven. >< Jfcdih” f a y S hjy “ and am feniible of what friends Horlenfius ind^Meteilus with all the fine +5 
v ' 14 " “ is committed to me by the Roman People: Ijatues of which he had plundered the pro- Afcomu*. 

“ I am to exhibit with the greateft folenfnity vinces. 

“ the moll facred fports of Ceres, Liber, and Sevejal of the greateft men of Cicero's time 
“ Libera ; am to appeafe and conciliate the had diftinguillied themfelves by an extraordi- 
‘‘ inother/Von? to the People andCity ofj?e«r, nary expence and magnificence in this Magi- 
“ by the celebration of the public games; am ftracy ; Lutulhs, Scaurus, Lentulus, liortenjius, De Off. ii. 
‘‘ to furnilh out thofe ancient Ihews, the firft, and C. Antemius ; who, though expelled fo 16, 

which were called Roman, with all pollible lately, from the Senate, entertained the City 
“ dignity and religion, in honour of Jupiter, this year with ftage-plays, whole feenes were 
“ Juno, Minerva ; am to take care alio of all covered with filver; in which he was followed 
“ the facred edifices, and indeed of the whole afterwards by Msirana ; yet J. Cttfar outdid Pro Mu* 

“ City,” &c, The People were paffionately them all j and, in the i’ports exhibited for his r.ena. 
fond of all thefe games and diverfions; and the father’s funeral, made the whole furniture of Pl>". Hift. 
public allowance for themi being but fmall, the threatreof folid filver, fo that wild beafts N* * XXU1, 
according to the frugality of the old Republic, were then firft feen to tread on that metal. X* 
the JEiilcs fupplied the reft at their own coft, Cicero obferved the rule whych he preferibed 
and were often ruined it. For every part of afterwards to his fon, of an expence agree* De Off. ii. 
the empire was ranfacked for what was rare able to his circumftances, fo as neither to 17. 
and curious, to adorn the fplendour of their hurt his character by 2 fordid illiberality, nor 
Ihews: The Forum in which they were exhi- his fortunes by a vain oftentation of magni- 
bited was ufually beautified with porticos, built licence; fince the one, by making a man 
for the purpofe, and filled with the choiceil odious, deprives him of the power of doing 
ftatues and pictures which Rome and Italy good ; the other, by making him necefft- 
afforded. Cicero reproachls Appius for drain* tous, puts him under the temptation of do* 
ing Greece and the iflands of all their furniture ing ill. 

Vox,. III. 0 0 the 
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the time of,his being chofen Mdile, he offered himfeif a candidate for the 
Pratorjbip, but the City was in fuch a ferment all this fi<mmer [A. U. 
686 ] that there was like to be no election at all: the.occjWion of it arofe 
from the publication of feme new Laws,, which wereutttrfly dilliked, and 
fiercely oppofed by the Senate. The firft of them^wss tret of Gabinius,. 
viJ fupr. in favour of Pompey. The confequences of this motion have been already 
relLted. 

{>. in. A %ond Law was publifhed by L. Otko, fir the alignment of diflinbl 
feats in Ih^.fihcatres to the Equejlrian cr ( der, who ufed before to fit promifeu- 
oufly with dye populace \ 

C. CcrnehuK alfo, another Tri.bune, was pufhing forward a third Law, 
of a graver kind, to prohibit bribery in elections, by Q&e function of the fe¬ 
ver ejl penalties: The rigour cC it highly difpleafedfthe Senate, whofe 
warm oppofition raifed great diforders in the City •, fo that all oilier bufi- 
nefs was interrupted, the elections of Magiftrates adjourned, and the 
Coiifuls forced to have a gtiard. The matter, however, was compounded, 
by moderating the feverity of the penalties in a new Law offered by the 
Conjuls , which was accepted by Cornelius , and epafted in proper form, 
Dio, under the tftle of the Calpurnian Law , from the name of the Conful, 
1. xxxvi. (j Calpurnius Pifo. Cicero fpeaks of it ftill as rigoroufiy drawn ■, for, 
p'ioMu- befides a pecuniary fine, it rendered the guilty incapable of any public 
1 in. 23. office, or place in the Senate. This Cornelius feetns to have been a brave 
and honeft Tribune: He publifhed another Law, to prohibit any man's 
' being abfolved from the olligation of the Laws , except by the authority of 

the People ■, which part of the old tonftitution had long been ufurped by 
the Senate, who difpenfed with the Laws by their own decrees, and 
thofe often made clandeftinely , when a few only were privy to them. The 
Senate, being refolved rfot % to part with fo valuable a privilege , prevailed 
with another Tribune to inhibit the publication of it when it came to be 
read •, upon which Cornelius took the book from the clerk, and read it 
himfeif. This was irregular, and much inveighed againfl as a violation 
of the rights of the Lribunate \ fo that Cornelius was once more forced 


Pro Mu- * By this Law, fourteen rows of tenches, 
jacn. 19. next to thofe of the Senators, were to be appro¬ 
priated to their ufe ; by -which be fccured to them, 
as Cicero fays, both their dignity and their plea- 
fire. The Senate obtained the fame privilege 
offeparate feats, one hundred and twenty feven 
years before, in the fecofld ConfuHhib of Scipio 
Afrieanus (A. U. 559) which highly difgufted 
the People, and gave occafon (fays Livy) as aU 
innovations are apt to do, to much debate and 
etnfure ; for many of the wifer fort condemned 
all Juch diftinttion in a free City, as dangerous 
to the public peace: and Scipio himfeif after¬ 


wards repented, and blamed himfeif for fuffer- 
ing it. Pro Corne'. i. Fragment, ex Afconio. 
[Liv. 1 . xxxiv. 54.] Val. Max ii. 4. Otbo’s 
Law, we may imagine, gave ftill greater of¬ 
fence, as it was a greater affront to the Peo¬ 
ple to be removed yet farther from what of all 
things they were fondeft of, the fight ofplayt 
and Jhews ; It was carried, however, Dy the 
authority of the Tribune, and is frequently 
referred to by the Claffic writers, as an aft 
very memorable, and what made much noife 
in its tune. Nor. ip. iv. 15. Juv. iii. 159. 
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to compound the matter by a milder Law, forbidding the Senate to pnfs Aft. Ai g . 
any fuch decrees* unle/s when two hundred Senators were prefent. Thefe 1>r0 Corn ‘ 
difturbances, htlwever, proved the occafion of an unexpected honour to 
Cicero, by givingdiim a more ample and public teftimony of the People’s' 
affection •, for in tlhv^Jifferent Jj]mb lies convened for this,choice of Praetors*, 
two of which wire dtffotw’d without effect, he was declared every time the firft Pio L*g. 
Prat or, by the fujfrages of M the Centuries. Manii 

Cicero' s conduct, duringdus Prsetorihip \ in the affair of the Mantfjhn Vui fu 1>r . 
Law, has been already related. P- ll1 - 

Wheb his Magiftracy was juft at tan end, Manilius, whofSTribunate MkI,i. 
expired a few days before, was accufed before him of rapine cwfL extortion \ p- > 3 ° 
and though .ten dafeycvc always allowed to the criminal, j(5 prepare for 
his defence, he .appointed the very next da^ for the trial. This ftartled 
syid offended the Citizens, who generally favoured Manilius, and looked 
upon the profecution as the effeft of njalice aftd refentment, on the part 
ot the Senate, for his Law in favour of Pompey t . The Tribunes there¬ 
fore called Cicero to an account before the People, for treading Manilius 
lb roughly; who, in defence of himfelf, faid, that as it had been his prac - 


* The bufinefs of the Praetors was to prefide 
and judge in all caufes, efpecially of a public 
or criminal kind, where their feveral juifdic- 
tions were afligned to them by lot: And it 
fell to Cicero to Jit upon a&ions of extortion and 
rapine, brought againfi Magijlratet and Gover¬ 
nors of provinces ; i8 which, as he tells us him¬ 
felf, be bad ailed as an Accufer, fat as a Judge, 
and prefided as Prator. In this office he ac¬ 
quired a great reputation of integrity by the 
condemnation of hicsmus Macer, a perfon of 
Prmtonan dignity and great eloquence, who 
would have made an eminent figure at the bar, 
if his abilities had not been fullied by the infamy 
of a vicious life. “ This man,” as Plutarch 
relates it, “ depending upon his intereft, and 
“ the influence of Crajfus, who fupported him 
“ with all his power, was fo confident of be- 
“ ing acquitted, that, without waiting for fen- 
“ tence, he went home to drefs himfelf; 
“ and, as if already abfolvW, was returning 
“ towards the court in a white gown, but bc- 
“ ing met on his way bg Crajfus, and infor- 
“ tried, that he was condemned by the una- 
“ nimous iuffrage of the bench, he took to 
“ his bed, and died immediately.” The ftory 
“ is told differently by other writers : “ That 
“ Macer was aftually in the court expefting 
“ the ifiue ; but perceiving Cicero ready to 
“ give judgment again ft Jjim, he fentone to 
“ let him know that he was dead, and ftop- 
“ ping his breath at the fame time with a 


“ handketchief, inftantly expired; fo that Val. Mix. 
“ Cicero did not proceed to fentence, by ix. 12 
“ which Macer' s eftate was faved to his fon Pint. Cic. 
“ Ltcimus Calvus," an orator afterwards of 
the firft merit and eminence. But from Ci¬ 
cero ’s own ‘account it appears, that, after 
treating Macer in the trial with great candour 
and equity, he ailually condemned him with the 
umverfal approbation of the People. Ad AtL i. 

b 1 hough he had full employment as 4. * 

Pr<etor, both in the affaiis of State and Public 
trials, yet he found time (tail to aft the Advo¬ 
cate, as welfas thtjudge, and not only to hear 
caufes in his own Tribunals, but to plead 
them alfo at the Tribunals of the other Pra:- 
tors. He now defended A. Cluentius, a Ro¬ 
man Knight of fplendid family and fortunes, 
accufed, before the Prator, 4 >. Najo, of poi- 
foning hu father-in-law, Oppiamcus, who, a p ro 
few yean before, had been tried and bamfsed cnt . 
for an attempt to poifon Cluentius. The ora¬ 
tion, which is extant, lays open a feene of 
fuch complicated villainy, by*pm fins, murder, 
incefi , fuboming witnejfes, corrupting Judges, 
as the poets themfelve^ha^ never feigned in 
any one family ; all contrived by the mother 
of Cluentius, againft the life and fortunes of 
her fon. 

He is fuppofed to have defended feveral 
other criminals this year, tho’ the pleadings 
are now loft, and particularly M. Fundanius. 
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tice to treat all criminals with humanity , Jo he had no deftgn of aEHng other- 
wife by Manilius, but, on the contrary, had appointed that jhort day for the 
trial , becaufe it was the only one of which he was majler •, anf that it was not 
the part of thofe, who wifhed well to Manilius, to throw Jiff* the caufe to ano¬ 
ther Judge. This rtiade a wonderful change in the.’thirds df.the audience, 
who, applauding his conduit, defired, that he would undertake the de¬ 
feme of Manilius, to which he confented, and pepping up again 1 into the 
Rod-4 laid open the fource of the whole affair, iwith many fevere reflexions 
upon tffr-eumics of Pompey. The trial, however, was dropped on account 
of the tumuus * which arofe immediately after in the City, from fome new 
incident's ofiWich greater importance. 

Cicero, at the expiration of his Pratorfhip , woul 1 r* A accept any foreign 
province, the ufual reward of that Magiitracy.—The* glory : which Jie pur¬ 
ified, was to fhine in the eyes of the City. And he was now preparing to 
fue for the Confullhip, the great objeft of all his hopes and his whole at¬ 
tention was employed how to obtain it in his proper year, and without a 
repulfe. Two years were to intervene [contrary to Sylid’s Law] between 
the Pratorjhip and Confulfhip ; the firft of whiejr was ufually ipent in 
forming a general intereft, and foliciting for it, as it were, in a private 
manner •, the fecond, in filing for it openly, in the proper form and ha¬ 
bit of a candidate. The affedtionof the City, fo fignally declared for him 
in all the inferior fteps of honour, gave him a ftrong prefumption of luc- 
cefs in his prefent pretenfxons to the higheft : but as he had reafon to ap¬ 
prehend a great oppofition from the Nobility, he looked upon the public 
dignities as a kind of birthright, and could not brook their being intercep¬ 
ted, and fnatched from them by new men: fo he refolved to put it out 
of their power to hurt him, by omitting no pains which could be required 
of a candidate of vifiting«and foliciting all the Citizens in perfon. At the 
eledtion therefore of the Tribunes on the fixteenth of July [688J where 
the whole City was afiembled in the field of Mars, he chofe to make his firft 
effort, and to mix himfelf with the croud, or purpofe to carefs and falute 
them familiarly by name: And as foon as there was any vacation in the Fo¬ 
rum, which happened ufually in Auguft , he intended to make an excurfion 
into the Cifalpine Gaul, and, in the character of a Lieutenant to Pifo , the 
governor of it, to vifit the towns and colonies of that province, which was 
reckoned very ftrong in the number of its votes, and fo return to Rome in 
January following. 

He wrote about the fame time b to Atticus, then at Athens, to defire 
him to engage all that band of Pompey'% dependants, who were ferving 

under 


* This relates to a conspiracy faid to have 
been formed at this time againil the State, of 
which more hereafter. 

6 Cicrro was now engage^ in die defence of 


C. Cornelius, who ^vas accufed and tried for 
praliices againjl the State in his late Tribunate, 
before the Praetor Q. Gallius. This trial, 
which lalted four days, was one of the moil 

important 
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1 under him in the Mithridatic war, and by way of jell:, bids him tell Pom- 
pey himfelf, thp he would not take it ill of him, if he did not come in perfon 
to his eleftion. 

Cicero being tfo w in his forty-third year, the proper age required by Law, Philip, 
declared himlelf a candidate for the Confullhip, with fix competitors ; P. j^j 
Sulpicius Galba , L. Sergius Catilina, C. Antonius , L. Caffms Longinus, fh P . 140'. 
Cornificists, and C. Licinius Sacerdos. The two firft were Patricians ■, the 
two’next, Plebeians, yet Noble 1 ; the two laft, the fons of fathers Ubko 
had firft imported the public honours into their families: Cicero wa^tfie on¬ 
ly new man among them,’ or one Born of Equeftrian rank Y / Cornificius 
anti Galba were perfons of great virtue and merit; Sacerdoym ithout any 
particular blemim\pon him ; Caffms lazy and weak, but^fot thought fo 
wicketUs he idon after appeared to be \ Animus and Catiline , though infa¬ 
mous in their lives and charablers, yet by intrigue and faftion had acquired a 
powerful inter eft in the City , end joined til their forces againft Cicero, as their 
mold formidable Antagonist, in which they were vigoroufly fupported by 
Craffus and Cafar. 

This was the ftate of the competition, in which the pra&ice of bribing Alton, 
was carried on lb openly and lhamefully, by Antonius and Cat fine, that the ^ r s um - m 
Senate thought it neceflary to give fome check to it, by a new and more t’ami. 
rigorous Law ; but when they were proceeding to publilh it, L. Mucius 
Orefiinus , one of the Tribunes, put his negative upon them. 

As the election of Confuls approached, Cicero' s intereft appeared to be Miaj. 
fuperior to thlt of all the candidates : For the Nobles themfelves, though P- *+5- 
always envious, and defirous to,deprefs him, yet out of regard to the dan¬ 
gers which threatened the City from many quarters, and feenied ready to 
Durlt out into a flame, began to think him the only man qualified to pre- 


important in which he had ever been con¬ 
cerned : The two Confuls prefided in it, and 
all the chiefs of the Senate, Q. Cat ulus, L. 
Lucullus, llortenfius , &c. appeared witneffes 
Afcon. againji the criminal ; whom Cicero defended, 
Arg. lib, as Quintilian fays, not only with firong but 
riii. Jhining arms , and with a force of eloquence 
that drew acclamations from the people. [N. B. 
The names of the witnejhs are fufficient to 
make us know the real Crimes of Cornelius, if 
we only turn back to tjie Laws he had pub- 
lifhed when Tribune, p. 282.] 

He publifhed two orations fpoken in this 
caufe, whofe lofs is a public detriment to the 
literary world, fince they were reckoned a- 
Orat. 67. mong the moll finiflied of his compofitions: 
7 °* He himfelf refers to them as fuch ; and the 
old critics have drawn many examples froiji 


them of that genuine eloquence, which ex¬ 
torts applauft, and excites admiration. 

C. Papius, one of the Tribunes, publilhed 
a Law this year to oblige allJlrangers to quit 
the City, as one of his predcccfTors, Peanut, 
had done likewife many years before him : 

The reafon which they alledge for it was the 
confufion occafioned by the multitude, and in- 
Jolenct of foreigners, •who ajfumed the habit, 
and ufurped the rights of Citizens: But Cicero 
condemns all thefe Laws a$ cruel and inhofpi- De Off. iii 
table, ard a violation of the Laws of nature and * <• 
humanity. 

* MartV of the Plebeians furpafied the Pa¬ 
tricians themfelves in point of Nobility : For 
the chara&er of Nobility was wholly derived 
from the Curule Magifracies which *ny family 
had borne. Fid. AJ'con. Arg. in Teg, candid. 
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ferve the Republic, and break the cabals of tire defperate, by the vigour 
and prudence of his adminiitration : For, in cafes of danger, as Salltijl ob- 
ferves, pride end envy naturally fubfide, and yield the poft ofwonourto vir¬ 
tue. The method of eluding Conluls was not by an open^m', but by a 
kind of ballot, or little tickets cf wood, diltributed to tfya-Citizcns, with the 
names of the candidates fevcrally fubferibed upon each : But in Cicero' s cafe, 
the People were not content with this fecret and filent way of teftifying 
thei\inclinations ; but, before they came to anw l'crutiny, loudly and uni- 
v erf illy proclaimed Cicero he fir ft Conful •, fo that, as he himfelf declared, 
in his fpeccivto them after iiis election; he was not chofen by the voles df par¬ 
ticular Ciiize)iL but the common fuff rage of the City •, nor declared by the voice 
of the crier, bttraf the whole Roman People. Fie was the ally new manf who 
had obtained this fovereign dignity, or, as he expreij’js it , .had forced the 
intrenchments of the Nobility for forty years paft, from the firjl ConfAjhip of 
C. Marius, and the only one likewife who had ever obtained it in Iocs proper 
year, or without a repulfe. 

Antonins wFs cholen his collegue, by the majority of a few Centuries, 
above his friend and partner Catiline. 

Cicero's firfl care, after his election \ was to gain the good-will of his 
collegue, and to draw him from his old engagements to the intereft of 
the Arifiocraticad Pali, on [which our orator calls the Republic .] To this 
end, he tempted him with a kind of argument, that leldom fails of its 
died with men of Antonias' s character, the offer of power to his ambition, 
and of money to his plealtres: In fhort, a bargain was prdently agreed 
upon between them, that Antonius > {hould have the heft of the provinces , 
which had been ajfigned to the Confuls of' this year. —By which addrels, 

Cicero gained him fo entirely, 'as to have him ever after obfequious to his 
will. 

There was another profeat which he had likewife much at heart, to unite 
the Equeftrian order with the Senate into one common party and intereft. This 
body of men, next to the Senators, confided of the richeff [and moft knavifh] 
Citizens of Rome, who, being the conftant farmers of all the revenues of the 
empire, had a great part of the inferior People dependent upon them. 

Cicero imagined, that the united weight of thel'e two orders [Confpiratio 
omnium bonorum] would always be an over-balance to any other power in 
the State, and a fecure barrier again ft any attempts of the popular [whe¬ 
ther men of inordinate ambition, or true Republicans, friends of the old 
conftitution, upon the ufurped prerogatives of the Senate.] He was the 

* Cicero’s father died this year (689) on the and one of the bed families in Rome : It is 
24th of November. In this year alio, moft certain, at leaf!, that his /on was born in this Ad Att. 
probably, Cicero gave his daughter Tullia in fame year, for he tells us it was in the Con- 1. 
marriage, at the age of thirteen, to C Pilo fullhip of L. 'Julius Cerfar and C. Marcius 
Frugi, a young Nobleman of great hopes, Figulus. * 
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only man in the City capable of eftefling fuch a coalition, being now at 
the head of tie Senate , yet the darling of the Knights, who tonfiuered him 
as the pride ar\l ortiament of their order ; whillt lie, to iife.r.itiite himielf 
the more with the., , affefted always in public to boart of that extraction, 
and to call himielf an Lquejlrian ; and made it his fpecial care to prooct 
them [ right or wrong, as we ihall fee hereafter] in all their affairs, and 
to advance their credit a.^d interert: io that, as fume writers tell us, ijkvas ri.„. n,a. 
the authority of his Cvnfuljhip , that firft dijlinguifhed and ejtablifjcd tbg/fiinto a Xal - 
third order of the State. The policyj was certainly very goody<vith refpeet 
to Cicero' s views ; for through the year of his Confullhip, hejnad [he whole 
body of Knights l\his devotion, who, with Atticus at ther/head , conjiantly a<iak. u, 
at tended ins orders , and ferzrd as a guard to his perfon : And if the fame 1 ' 
maxim had been purfued by all iucceeding Confuls, it might probably 
have p;vierved the liberty of the Republic [?. c. the anticoniiitutional 
uiurped power of the Senate] from being io foon overthrown. 

Tiie ‘ Tribunes entered always into their office on the tenth If December; 
the Confuls on the fnjt of 'January. A little before Cicero's inauguration, 

P. Servilliiis Rulhts , one of the new Tribunes, had been alarming the Se¬ 
nate with the promulgation of an Agrarian Law. The purport of it was, M.>M. p. 
to create a Deccmvirate , or ten comnujfioncrs, with a.bfoiute power for five years 
over all the revenues of the Republic ; to dijiribute them at pleafure to the Citi¬ 
zens ; to fell and buy what lands they thought fit ; to determine the rights of 
the prefent pojfejfors ; to require an account from aill the Generals abroad, ex¬ 
cepting Pompey, of the fpoils taken in / heir wars ; to fettle colonies wherefo- 
ever they judged proper, and particularly at Capua ; and, in fhort, to command 
all the. money and forces of the empire. 

The publication of a Law, conferring powers fo exceffive, gave a juft 
alarm to all who wiffied well to the public tranquillity. As foon therefore 
as Cicero was inverted with his new dignity, he railed the Spirits ot the 
Senate, by offering them of his refolution to oppofe the Law, and all its abet¬ 
tors, to the ntmoft of his power ; nor fujfer the Senate to be hurt, or its liber¬ 
ties to be impaired, while the adminiftration continued in his hands. From the 
Senate he purfued the Tribune into his own dominion, the Forum ; where, 
in an artful and elegijnt ipcech from the Roftra, he gave fuch a turn to the 
inclination of the People, that they rejected this Agrarian Law with as much Conn-,. 
tagernefs, as they hpd ever before received one. 

Me began, “ By acknowledging the extraordinary obligation he had 
“ received from them, in preference and ®ppo(ition, to the Nobility ; 

“ declaring himfclf the creature of their power, and of all men the mojl 
“ engaged to promote their interejls ■, that they were to look upon him as the 
u truly popular Magifrate •, nay, that he had declared, even in the Senate, 

“ that he would be the People’s Consul/’ He then fell into a connnenda - n>ui. 

“ lion of the Gracchi, whole name was extremely dear to them, pro* 

fe ffing. 
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felling, “ That he could rot be againfl all Agrarian Laws , when he recol- 
“ letted, that thofe two most excellent Men, who hcij the greateji 
“ love for the Roman People , had divided the public Iannis t/ the Citizens •, 
“ that he was not one of thofe Corfu Is, who thought it qjsrime to praife the 
“ Gracchi, on whofe counfels , wifdom , and laws , many parts of the prefent 
“ government were founded : That his quarrel was to the particular Law, 
“ v^iich, inftead of being popular, or adapted to the true interelt 1 of the 
1. “ CityVvWas, in reality, the eftabiffiment of a t/ranny, and a creation of 
“ ten kingsSO domineer over them alj.” This he difplays at large, -from 
the natural eltcl of that power which was granted by it; and proceeds to 
infmuate, lhat\ t was covertly levelled at their favourite Pompey, and par¬ 
ticularly contrived to retrench and infult his authorit/. “ Forgive me, 
“ Citizens, for my calling fo dften upon so great a name : you, your- 
“ felves impofed the talk upon me, when I was Praitor , to join >vith you 
“ in defending his dignity, as far as I was able : I have hitherto done 
“ all that I cfruld do; not moved to it by my private friendfhip for the man, 
“ nor by any hopes of honour , and of this fupreme Magijlracy, which l 
“ obtained from you, though with his approbation, yet without his help. 
“ Since then I perceive this Law to be defigned, as a kind of engine, to 
“ overturn his power, I will refill the attempts of thefe men 3 and, as 
“ I myielf dearly lee what they are aiming at, fo I will take care that 
“ you alfo fhall fee, and be convinced of it too.” He then fhews, “ how 
“ the Law, though it excepted Pompey from being accountable to the 
“ Decemvirate , yet excluded him from being one of the number, by li- 
“ miting the choice to thofe who were prefent at Rome ; that lie fubjefted 
“ likewife to their juriltlidion the countries juft conquered by him, which 
“ had always been left to the management of the General: ” Upon which 
he d raws a pleafant picture, of the Tribune Rullus, with all his train of 
Officers, Guards, Lictors, and Apparitors, fwaggering in Mithridates' s 
kingdom, and ordering Pompey to attend him by a mandatory letter in the 
following ftrain: 

“ P-Servians Rullus, Tribune of the People, Decemvir, to Cnaus Pom- 
“ pey, the fon of Cnanis, greeting. 

(“ He will not add the title of great, wlicn he has been labouring to 
“ take it from him by Law.) 

“ J require,you not to fail to come prefently to Sinope, and bring me a fuf- 
“ ficient guard with you , while I fell thofe lands by my law, which you have 
“ gained by your valour 

He oblcrves, “ That the reafon of excepting Pompey was not from 
“ any refpeft to him, but for fear he ffiould not fubmit to the indignity of 
“ being accountable to their will : But Pompey (fays he) is a man of that 
“ temper, that he thinks it his duty to bear what you plcafe to impofe ; but 
11 if there be any thing which you cannot bear your felves, he will take care 

“ that 
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•“ that you Jhall not bear it long againft your wills lie proceeds to en¬ 
large “ upon toe dangers which this Law.threatened to their liberties: that, Contr. 

“ inftead of anjVgoqd intended by it to the body of the Citizens, its pur- Rul1 - **• 

“ pofe was to erect a power for the oppreffion of them ; and, on pretence 

“ of planting colonies in Italy and the provinces, to fettle their owncrea- 
“ tures and dependants, like l'o many garrifons, in all the convenient poll 
“ of the'empire, to be ready on all occafions to lupport their tyranny : 

“ That Capua was to be "their head-quarters, their favourite colony ■' of 
“ all oities the proudeft, as well aSj the moft hoftile and dangerous, in 
“ which the wifdom of their anceftors would not fuffer the ihadow of 
“ any power or :*,ragiitracy to remain: yet now it was to/oh efierifhed 
“ and advanced to another Rome: That by this Law the lands of Cam- 
“ pant a .were to 1 be fold or given away, the lholt fruitful of all Italy , the 
‘v fureft revenue of the Republic, and their .conltant relource when all 
“ other rents failed them •, which neither the Gracchi , who, of all men , n>. ?9 . 

“ ftudied the People's, benefit the moft , nor Sy 11 a,* who gave *every thing 
“ away without Icruple, durit venture to meddle with.” In the conclu- 
fton he takes notice “ of the great favour and approbation with which 
“ they had heard him, as a lure omen of their common peaifc and prof- 
“ perity i and acquaints them with the concord that he had eftabhihed 
“ with his collegue, as a piece of news of all other the molt agreeable, 

“ and promifes all fecurity to the Republic, if they would but llrew the 
“ fame good difpofition on future occafions, y/hich they had fignified 
“ on that day; and that .he would make thole very men, who had been 
“ the molt envious and averfe to Iris advancement, confels, that the People 
“ had feen farther, and judged better than they, in chuling him for their 
“ Coniiil.” 

In the courfe of this content, he often called ypbn the Tribunes to come lb. *. % <t. 
into the Roitra, and debate the matter with him before the People-, but 3> >• & 
they thought it more prudent to decline the challenge, and attack him ra¬ 
ther by leduloufly infinuating to the multitude, that his oppofuion to the 
haw flowed from no good-will to them, but an affettion to Sylla’.r party, and to 
fecurc to them the lands which thy poffcjfed by his grant that be was 
making his court by it to the feven tyrants, as they called J'evcn of the principal 
Senators, who were known to be the greateft favourers of Syila’j caufe, and 
the greateft gainers by it -, the two Lucullus's , Craffus, Cajulus, llor- 
teufus, Metellus, Philippas. Thefe infinuations nude lb great an im- 
prelfion on the City, that he found it neceflary, to defend himlelf againlt 
them in a fecond Jpeech to the People, in which he declared, “ I hat he 
“ looked upon the Law, which ratified all -Syllab a,Is, to be of all Laws 
“ the moft wicked , and the moft unlike to a true Law, as it eftablifhed a 

a Is it poflible to obferve the many ftrokes feeling an utter contempt for the fpeakcr, a 
of flattery to Pom pry in this fpeech without Patriot. Conlul i 
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** tyranny in the City •, yet, that it had fome cxcufe from the times, and, in 
“ their prejent eircumflanc.es, fcemcdproper to he fupported-, specially by him, 
“ who, for this year of his Confulihip, profejfed himfclf tkipatron of peace 
“ but that it was the height of impudence in Rullus, to charge him with 
“ obftrufting their interefts for the fake of Sylla' s grants, when the very 
“ Law, which that Tribune was then urging, actually eftablifhed and per- 
“ ojctuated thole grants, and fhewed itlelf to be drawn by a lbn-in-law 
“ (Tr v / 'menus, who pofleffed more lands tharf any other man by' that 
“ inviettoys tenure, which were all^.by this Law to be partly confirmed, 
“ and partly purchaled of him.” This he demonifrates from the exprefs 
words of theVLaw “ which he had ltudioufly omitty.J the lays) to take 
“ notice of before, that he might not revive old quarrels, or,move any 
“ argument of new dillentioif in a feafon fo improper : That Rullus, there- 
“ fore, who accufed him of defending Sylla’a ails, was, of all others, tie 
“ moji impudent defender of them : lor none had ever affirmed them to be gee d 
“ and legal,,.but to have'fame plea only from pofj'cffion, and the public quiet-, 
“ But by this Law the eftates, that had been granted by them, were to 
“ be fixed upon a better foundation, than any other eftates whatfoever.” 
He concludes, “ by renewing his challenge to the Tribunes to come and 
“ difpute with him to his face.” But after feveral fruitless attempts, 
finding themfelves wholly unable to contend with him, they were forced 
at Lift to fubmit, and to let the affair drop, to the great joy of the 
Senate. 

This alarm being over, another accident broke out, which might have 
endangered the peace of the City,' if the dfefts of it had not been pre¬ 
vented by the authority of Cicero. Otha’s Law, mentioned above, for the 
vid. fup. alignment of feparate feats for the Kqueftrian order*, had highly offended 
■ iSi- the People, who could Yipt digeft the indignity of being thruft fo far 
back from their diverfions; and while the grudge was ftill frelh, Otho, 
happening to come into the theatre, was received by the Populace with 
an univerfal hifs, but by the Knights with loud applaufe and clapping ; Both 
lides redoubled their clamour with great fiercenels, and from reproaches were 
proceeding to blows, till Cicero , informed of the tumult, came imme¬ 
diately to the theatre, and calling the People out into the temple of Bel- 
lona , fo tamed and flung them with power of his words b , and made them fo 

ajfjamcd 

b The fpeech was foon after publilhcd, read and admired for feveral ages after, as a 
th )’ from the nature 0/ the thing it mull have memorable inllance of Ciiero's command o-ver 
been made upon the fpot, and flowed extern- men\paffions, fo fome have imagined it to b<f 
pore from the occafion ; and as it was much alluded to in that beautiful palfage of tfirgil; 

Ac Veluti magno in popula cum (<rpe coorta eji 
Scditio, Jifvitque animis ignobile uulgus ; 
y unique /act) If fax a want, furor anna miniftrat: 
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ajhamed of their folly and pcrverfenefs, that, on their return to the theatre, they 
turned their hips into applaufes, and vied with the Knights thmfelves in de- 
monfirations of th ir rqfpetl to Otho. 

There happened about the fame time a third inftancc, not Ids remark¬ 
able, of Ctcerop great power of perfuafion, Sylla had, by an exprefs 
law, excluded the children of the preferred from the Senate, and all public v-.ll. p,a. 
honours-, ■which was certainly an aft of great violence, and the deem ’■ "• '• ’*■ 
rathe? of a tyrant than the Law of a free State : So that the perform in¬ 
jured by it, who were many, and of, great families, were now making 
all their efforts to get it reverfed. 7 ''heir petition was highly eqyitable, 

but, by Cicero and .the Ariftocratical faftion, cenfured as highly unrea- 
fonable, in, the prelent diforders of the City: And why? Oceanic, With- 
put tjudyon, the firll ule, that they would naturally make of the recovery 
oii their privileges, would be to revenge themselves on their opprefl’ors, 

It was Qcero\ bulinels, th.erefore, to piivent that inconvenience, and, as 
far as it was pollible, with the confent of the fflfterers thcrjielves: On 
which occallon this great commander of the human apt! ions, as Quintilian ■ 
calls him, found means y> perfuade thole unfortunate men, that to bear 
their injury urns their benefit ; and that the government itfelf cat hi not jtand, 
if Syllah Laws were then repealed, on which the quiet and order of the public 
were efiablijhed. —The three cafes juft mentioned make Pliny break out into 
a kind of rapturous admiration of the man, who could perfuade the People to 
give up their bread, their pleafure, and their injuries c , to the charms of his 
eloquence. 

Another 

Turn pul ate graven t? merilit ft forte hiirunt quern 
Ajpexire, jiltnl, arreilijque auribus affiant ; 

llle regit dulls animos, petlora mnlcet. Virc. JEn. i. iq?. 

As when fc lition fires th’ignoble croud. 

And the wild rabble dorms and thirds for blood ; 

Of Hones and brands.a mingled temped flies, 

With all the Hidden arms that rage iupplies : 

If l ine grave fire appears amid(1 the (Irife, 

In morals drift and innocence of life, 

All Hand attentive, while the fage controuls 

T heir Wrath,* and calms the temped of their fouls. Mr. Pitt. 

Mncrob. One topic, which Cicero touched in the arguments which fwayed him to oppofe it : 
bat. u. io. f.ecch, and the only one «f which we have Did he fay to them, You bad bitter dljijifrm 
any hint from antiquity, was to reproach the your purjuit: For jhouldyou obtain a rfjloration 
rioters for their want of talle and good fenfe, of your privileges, you wcajd naturally make ufe 
i n making fucb a difiurbance labile Rofcius of the grant to revengeyourfelvt: on your oppref- 
nveu ailing. Jors ? In a fpecch, made levcral years after- i n p,f ua< 

1 T his lad mentioned effeft of Cicero’s elo- wards, he declared, that be bad excludedfrom i. 
quencc, mud furdy appear to an unpreju- honours a numk.r of hr eve and boned young men, 
diced reader as incredible, it is extraor- ivkom fortune had thrown into fo unhappy a fi- 
dinary. Did Cicero, to induce the petitioners tualron, that if they had obtained power, they 
to vwihdiuw their petition, employ the fame would probably have employed it to the ruin of 
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Another tranfattion of moment in which he was engaged, a little 
before the laft mentioned, was the defence of C. Rabirius , a Senator, 
accufed by the Tribune Labientis , of treafon * or rebellion, for having 
killed L. Saturninus, a Tribune, about thirty-feven years before, who 
had cauled a dangerous {'edition in the City. The fact, if true, had been 
done in conlequence of a decree of the Senate, by which all the Citizens 
rye re required to take arms in aid of the Confuls C. Marius , and 
L' blaccus. 

It is highly probable, that to nunifh Rabirius was not the thircg aimed 
at' 1 ; (nor'to vindicate the character or proceedings of Saturninus •,) but 
to attack 'that a[fumed prerogative of the Senate , by which, in the cafe of 
a fwdden commotion, they ufed to arm the City at once, hy requiring 
the Confuls to take care , the Republic received no detriment: Which vot-, 
it was pretended, gave a* lanftion to every thing that was done in corife- 
quence of it. The practice of thts inveiling the Magiftrates with fo extra¬ 
ordinary a,power commenced in the early times of the Republic •, and tho’ 
the firlt inltance of it was on the occaiion of a great and fudden danger 
from a foreign enemy, the example was afterwards followed in cafes of 
domeftic 'feuds and difturbances, but had been always complained of by the 
Tribunes as an infringement Hf the conjlitution, by giving to the Senate an 
arbitrary power over the lives of the Citizens , which could not legally be taken 
away without a hearing and judgment of the whole People: And,, indeed, ex¬ 
perience had fhevved, that by inch a vote the Tribunes themfelvcs, whofe 
perfons the Laws had made facred, were expoied to be cut off without fen- 
tence or trial, and even when engaged ir, the molt laudable meafures for the 
public good. «. 

This point, therefore, was to be tried on the perfon of Rabirius. The 
Duumviri , or two Judge,s for this trial, according to Suetonius , were drawn 


the State. Suppofing this to have been Cicero's 
opinion, that they would have Jo employed their 
power —Did lie deliver this opinion to them as 
the reafon of hisoppoling their requeft ? 

Or did he till them, that their injury was 
their benefit ; for that the go vernment itjelf could 
not fiand, //'Sylla’r iniquitous Lauu relating to 
them vuere repealed? Would it not have been 
a 1110ft intolerable impel tinence (not to fay 
impudence) after Pompty had repealed the 
molt m'aterial and important of all Sylla s 
Laws, without ruiiiing the State, or doing it 
any real mifehief, to fpeak of the quiet and 
order of the Republic, as depending on the main¬ 
tenance of Sylia’j Laws? (many of which, 
belide the law relating to tho Tiibuncs, had 
without ceremony, or any inconvenience, 
been violated.) DoubtleL, if the petitioners 


were prevailed upoiv- by words to defifl: a 
while, from their purfuit, it muft have been 
by a promife to do them juflice, fo Joon as the 
prejent alarm, caufed by the rumour of a dread¬ 
ful confpirucy, Jhould be over. 

11 'Jus o/nne retinendw majefiatis Rabirii 
caufa continelatur. [Cic. in Oratore.] Aon 
cnim C. Rabirium culpa delicti, non invidia, 
vitxque turpitudp, non denique veteres, juf- 
ta: gravefque inimicitnc civium, in diferimen 
capitis vocavcrunt: Sedut ilium fummum auxi- 
tium majefiatis, atque imperii, quod nobis a 
major ibus ejl tr adit urn, de Republic a t oiler etur ! 
tit nihilpojlhac auCloritas Senatus, nihil confi¬ 
ture imperium, nihil cotifenjio bonorum contra 
pejiem ac perm/iem Civitatis vale ret. Cic. 
pio Rab. c. 1. 


by 
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by lot, and C. Julius C<efar, who, the fame author tells us, had infli- 
gated' Labienus to begin the profecution, happened to be one of the two : 

Lucius J. Csfar was the other, according to Dio , who reports that they 
were both named' by* the Prater g . Hortcnftus pleaded the caufe of the 
acculed, and proved ( as Cicero affirms) by many witneffes, that Satur- 
ninus was actually killed by the hand of a flave, who, for that lervice, 
obtained bis freedom from the Republic. The Judges, however, con¬ 
demned Rabirius ; whereupon he appealed from their fentcnce to tTie 
Peopij;. Cicero pleaded his caufe before the Centuries , but was not iuitered, 
by the prolecutor, to fpeak above half an hour. He opened die defence Muij t 


with great gravity,, declaring, “ that 
“ been a jia'ufe of fuch importance, 

iiylomc paiiagesin Cic. proRabir. it ap¬ 
pears, that Labienus pretended at leaft to com¬ 
mence the profecution, in order to revenge 
the death of bis uncle, whp was (lain in com¬ 
pany with Saturninus, 

In this affair there were two circumflances 
which deferve Notice. The fir’ll is, that Sa¬ 
turninus, after he had furrendered himfelf, was 
killed, contrary to the will of the Conful 
Marius, and in violation of the public faith, 
pledged to him by Manus. Now unlcls the 
extraordinary commiffion of Dent opera.n, Sec, 
from the Senate tg the Confuls, empowered 
them only to kill, not to fpare, Marius was 
free to pledge the public faith to Saturn'snus; 
and when that had been done, it was high¬ 
ly criminal in any private Citizen to kill 
him, how flagitious foever his conduft had 
been. It appears, that Labienus had urged 
this in his accufation : For Cicero thus an- 
Gutluic’s lwbrs: “ If, as you have very-often affirmed, 
Ti.mll. “ any promifes of ’indemnity were made to 
“ Saturninus, they were made, nr t'hy Raid- 
“ rius, but by Marius, and, if they were 
“ broken, that breach is to be imputed to 
“ him. What promifc could pals? Who could 
“ make any promife but Jiy a refol ition of 
“ the Senate? Are you fomucha ft rang or to 
“ this City? Are you fo verv ignorant of our 
“ government and constitution, as to be ig- 
“ norant of that?” &c. 

The force of this anfwerl fhall leave to the 
readers c .nfuCration. 

The other circumftance (of which Cicero 
takes no not we) is, that Rat it ins can led 
about, from kotje to loufe, in a triumphant and 
moji injulting manner, tbfi head of Saturiliuus; 


in the memory of man there had not ,Ci - 
either undertaken by^a Tribune, or 

which proceeding ought naturally to make 
Rabirius Ire coniidcied as more malicioully 
concerned, than any other pe; fan in the mur¬ 
der. Manio*jinatus co>julto t armatus Satur- 
itinum If Glauctam in Ca/'i/cltwn perjequu/i's 

olfedit. - in dcchtionnn acccpit: ,n c dditis 

fuics fervata —Caput ejus [S„Ua niitt] Rabi¬ 
rius quidam Senator per convivta in ludtbriuM 
arcwntulit. Aurel. Vi£t. cap. 73. 

6 M. Crevnr, to reconcile, as well as he 
can, thele differing accounts, conjectures, 
that the two Judges were dr a an by lot, by a 
Praetor. 

The Jefuit Catron writes, that th high “ it Hilt. Rom. 
“ properly belonged to the Diinvici to try 1. ki. j>. 1. 
“ the caufe in the lirlt inflancc, it was 
“ brought before the Prater, and Cajar got 
“ himfelf nominated to be one of the Pr.r- 
“ tor’s njfrjf+s ; but that Cicero umiljled 
“ the affair, brought the caufe before the Peo- 
“ pic, ami got Rabirius acquitted.’ Now 
both Suetonius and Dio agr :e in t, , that the 
acatfed brought the ..(Fair ty appeal, before the 
People : Neither of them lav tiut he was 
acquitted. Nav, Dio .ay., he would c •■!,.). ty 
have been condemned, if any fcnieiin; had 
been given ; wide!', if ti ue, it's hard to guefs 
whet Suet or > is "■'"ins by li.yaig, th..i n ih.iig 
was of in mecit !er. ice to tile .wculeu, as hi. 
ti rl before the Pwpi.ii, as’rhe ■ nvaol <■ ve¬ 
rity of the Judge who had eon Rmiud l.iin. 

[Cafar] forte fti-l v / 3 wait. ‘ (us, tarn ctpa'.e 
unlrnniuvil, " ad pep' ’' - rove < ’// i.wil 
rt/jitc ac j.if els,'ccr: a , ,j ,nt: 1 . ltuocs 
not appear, that any lervice was done h'in, 
but by the Pralor, who contrhedto diffohc 
the Afftmby. 


“ defended 
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defended by a Conful: That nothing Ids was meant by it, titan that for* 
“ the future there Ihould be no Senate or public council in the City ; no 
“ confent or concurrence of the honest, againlt the rage and rafhnefs of 
“ the wicked ; no refource or refuge in the extreme dangers of the Re^ub- 
“ lie.—He willies, that he had been at liberty to corbels what Horteufias 
“ indeed had proved to be falfe, that Saturnisms , the enemy of the Ro- 

“ man People, was killed by the hand of Rabirius. -That ke Ihould 

“ have proclaimed and bonded of ir, as an aft that merited reward inftead 
“ of punilhment.— Here he was interrupted by the clamour of the.oppo- 
“ lite fattio^i ■, but he obferves it to tfc the faint effort of a iirull part of the 
“ Alfembly; and that the body of the People, who weir, (bent, would never 
“ have made him Conful, if they had thought him capable of being dijhtrbrd by fo 
“ feeble an infill •, which he had adviled them to drop, lince k betrayed only 
“ their folly, and the inferiority of their numbersThe Affembfy being 
“ quieted, he goes on to declare, that though Rabirius did not kill Satur- 
u ninus, yet, together wi(,h the Conluls, and all the bell of the City, he 
“ took arms Vith intent to kill him, to which his honour, virtue, and duty, 
“ called him. That to charge Rabirius with this crime, was to condemn 
“ the greatest and worthieft Citizens whom Rome had ever bred; and tho’ 
“ they were all dead, yet the injury was the fame to rob them of the honour 
“ due to their names and memories 1 .” To this he added many oratorical 
flourifhes concerning fame and glory and immortality, and in praile of 
Marius , one of the wife'ft, as well as bravefl of the Roman heroes , whofe 
fpirit , worthy for its holinefs to be worjhipped, he calls to wiinefs how much 
he thinks himfelf obliged to vindicate• and fight Jlrenuoufly for the renown of 
all fitch meritorious heroes. But all this was to very' little purpoie, if we 
may believe Dio for the People would have condemned the criminal, 
had not Metelhis Celer , qjc that time Augur and Prtetor, contrived by 
a b ftratagem to diffolve die Aflembly before they came to vote: and 

Labienits 


^ It would give great light to the hifto y of 
thefe titnes, if we could know the duns of 
the publication of Cun u’s fpeeches. We may 
well d: ubt, whether the Orator was icaily 
fo flout, on this occaiion, as he rep;dents 
himfelf: His cajoling the multitude by fuch 
an extravagant ft rain of panegyric upon C. 
Marius [whom at <,ther times he (peaks of as 
tht moil v.lU nous of all villains] would na- 
tur.iily make one dilbglitve h s ventuiing to 
reproach th r popular faction, with the inferiority 
of their numbers in the ptefent Aflembly; and 
Specially if (as Dio repot ts) they were the 
majority. 

• There is one part'cular in Cicero's fpcech 
on this cccaflcn, in which it may, to ionic 


readers be difficult todifeern the (kill of the 
Orator. His chief purpoie, as we have feen, 
was to mainta.n that ajjumed prerogative oi 
the Sr nate, whereby, whenever they pleaied 
to think it necefl'aiy or convenient, they gave 
an abfolute uncontroulable power to the Con- 
(uls, by the vote Dent op tram, &c. and yet, 
in this very oration, he makes a new * and a *vid. f u p, 
fine encomium on Caius Gracchus, who was p. 1R8, 
muidcred, together with 3000 Citizens, by 189- 
the Conful Opiv.ius, in conicquence of the Vul. Vol. 
Senate’s exerting the laid assumedPrkro- b - V1, 
cative. t ' 1, x ‘ 

! The Aflemblier, by Centuiies, were in 
fume fenfc military, the People being under 
arms, and drawn up in line of battle. They 

were 
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'Labiems did not afterwards revive the profecution, though lie was free to 
do it 

Cicero made a new; Law this year to correct the abufe of a privilege, Mi<'.d. P . 
called Legatio Libera , that is, an honorary legation or embaffy, granted 
arbitrarily by the Senate to any of its members, when they travelled 
abroad on their private affairs, in order to give them a public ibarat.hr , 
and a right to be treated as Ambafjadors , or PAaff rates ; which, by the in- 
lblence of thel’e great guelts, was become a grievous burden upon ail the 
Hates and cities through which they* palled. Cicero’s defign was to abo- DcLc 5 iii. 
lijh it, but being driven from that by one of the C Lrilunes , he was content K - 
to refrain tb$ continuance of it, which before was unlimited, to'the term of 
one year. . , * 

. It was, about 'this time that the news came from the Kali, of Pompef s 
Living happily h rallied the long war in that* part of the world, by the 
taking of * Jcrufalem. The honours flecreed him by the Senate, at the *v;,i. r„p. 
motion of Cicero, have been related f; and it is not to be doubted, that the ^ fi 
Conful, by his zeal on this occafion, attached to him more firmly than j,',," 1 ’' 
ever Pompef s friends; of whole lupport, in the exercile of his Magiilracy, 
lie forelaw he fliould very foon Hand in need f . 

And 


were held in tbe field of Mars without the Ci¬ 
ty, which might, tlwrefore, in the early times, 
when Rome was weak, and had but a very fmall 
territory, be expofed to a hidden incuriioij of 
their neighbours: To obviate which danger, 
a guard was pofteM, and an enfign planted 
upon the Janiculum ; and thefc continued 
there fo long as the AfTeinbly lalled, the fol- 
diers, who formed the guard at firft, being re¬ 
lieved by others who had given their votes. 
This precaution was' no longer neceffary at 
the time of which we are (peaking, but was 
retained through a fuperiiitious regard to an 
ancient ufage; and the Aflembly could decree 
nothing legally, but while the banner was 
feen flying. Metellus haftencyl to the Janicu¬ 
lum, and caufed the enfign to be taken down ; 
and the Affembly of courfe broke up. 

“ By the iffueof this affair, as well as from 
the pafTage above cited [p. 292. note '] of 
Cicero' s f’peech, it feems rcafonaWe to think, 
that no defign had been formed againlt the 
l fe of Rabirius ; and ifl might be allowed to 
hazard a conjecture, concerning the view of 
the popularfaffion in this profecution, lfhould 
fay, it was to deter the Con .%1 and his friends, 
in this very time of alarm, from having recourfc 
to the old, hut dangerous expedient, of Dent 
operam confutes, &c. and if Cicero had paid 


more regard to the admonition, it might 
have been bitter for him, and for the public 
tranquillity. 

- It has been related above, that Cicero, 
by a promife to his collegue Antonins, of 
yield ng’to him the bell of the provinces af- 
figned to them, had engaged him not to ob- 
Itruft the mq.iihrcs of his adminiflration. It 
was the cuitom for the Senate to appoint what 
particular provinces were to be dillributed eve¬ 
ry year to the feveral Magi (bates, who ufed af¬ 
terwards to call lots tor them among them- 
tclves; the Traitors for the Pr.etorian, theC011- 
fuls for the Conlular provinces. In this par- 
tit on, therefore, when Macedonia, one of the 
moll ddii able governments of the empire, 
for command and wealth, fell to Cicero’s lot, 
he exchanged it immediately with his col¬ 
legue for Ciflfine Gaul, which he rcligned 
afterwards to f Metellus. Cicero, in a letter 
to Atticus »[Lib. ii. bp. 1.] mentions an 
oration he made to the People, on occafion 
ofhisrefigning hispretenh mstothis province ; 
and fpeaks of that oration as the Jixtb of his 
ten Confular orations. [ Sexta cum provincial 
in condone depofui. ] The twofrjl were agaimt 
Rullus's Agrarian Law. The third concern¬ 
ing Otbo. The fourth in defence of Rabi¬ 
rius. The fifth concerning the children of the 
3 Rrofcribed. 
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* And now he took the opportunity, which his Confular authority gave 
him,' of acquiring the friendjhip r.nd fupport of a Lucullus , whom probably 
he thought he might at this time oblige, without dilobiiging his rival, 
whofe conqucfts were finifhed, and whofe glory was ‘complete. 

Lucullus was foliciting the demand of a triumph for his victories over 
Mithridates in which purfuit he had been obllrufted for three years 
fucceflively by the intrigues of fome of the Magiftrates, who, Joy putting 
this affront upon him, paid their court to Pompey. By the Law and Cus¬ 
tom of the Republic, no General, while he was in actual command, could 
come within the gates of Rome , without forfeiting his commiflion, and 
confequenjdy all pretenfions to a triumph; fo that Lucullus continued all 
this time in the fuburbs, till the affair was decided. The Senate favoured 
his fbit, and v were folicitors ( for him, but could not prevail, 'till Cicero's 
authority at lafl helped to introduce his triumphal car *’ into the City i 
making him fome amends'by this,,fervice for the injury of the Manilian 
Law, which had deprived him of his government. After his triumph, 
he entertained the whole Roman People with a fumptuous fealt, and was 
much careiled by the Nobility, as one whole authority would be a pro¬ 
per checMo the ambition and power of Pomfey ■, but having now ob¬ 
tained all the honours, which he could reafonably hope for, and obferv- 
ing the turbulent and diftrafted ftate of the City, he withdrew himfelf, 
not long after, from public affairs, to fpend the remainder of his days in 
a polite and fplendid retreat. He was a generous patron of -learning, 
and himfelf eminently learned, fo that his houle was the* conftant reforr 
of the principal lcholars and wits of Greece and Rome ; where lie had 


Pirjcribnl. The feventh, eighth, ninth, and 
tenth, againl \ Catiline. It was probably, there¬ 
fore, alter his defence of Rabittius, that he 
made this refignat'on. At what time he 
call lots with his collegtv, is not faid. By 
Cams Gracchus s Law relating to the Senate’s 
appointment of the provinces to the Conftils 
and Pnetors, the Senate was annually to 
name the provinces, before the cleflions of the 
Magiftrates. [(.'/.. Jr Prune. Con/. 2. fro 
Dorn. 9. Sail, tie Bril. Jug. xxix. 47.] 

* L. Lucullus cum viStor a Mithridatico 
bello revertilTet, inimicorum calumnia trien- 
nio tardius, quam debuerat, triumphavir. 
Nos cnim Confides introduximus pene in 
urbem currum clariilimi vifi: CujUs mihi Con- 
Jihum (J aufiontas quid turn in maximis rebus 
frofuijfct, dicercm, nifi de me ipfo dices Jitm ejffet. 
Cic. m Luc. 

• The pomp of this triumph was not re¬ 
markable for the quantity of fooils, or num¬ 
ber of prifoners. The chief fruits of Lucul¬ 


lus's victory were in the Hinds of Pomp <7. A 
gold ftatue of Mithridates , fix feet high, a 
ihield adorned with precious ftones, and abun¬ 
dance of gold and lilver plate, together with 
2,700,000 drachmas in coined lilver, were 
the molt Ihiniing part of the (hew- Bnt pj u t ut 
theie were alfo written fcrolls, on which were Luc. 
fet down the funis with which Lucullus had 
iupplied Pempcy for the war with the Pirates, 
and thole he hud remitted at different tunes 
to the Quieftors, He hud likewife given 950 301. j. 
diachmas to each of his loldiers. 6 * d. 

He gave a feaft to tiie w'hole People, at 
which above too.oio calks (containing twelve 
gallons each) of Greek wine were confirmed. 

He adorned the public places and buildings 
with a great number of ftatues, but the moil Ibid, 
valuable thing which he brought from the 
Kail was the cherry-tree, unknown till then 
in Europe, but which grew in Potttus without 
cultivation. 6 


provided 
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’ provided a well-furnifhed library, with porticos and galleries annexed, 
for the convenience of walks and literary conferences, at which lie him- 
ielf uied frequently, to alii It; giving an example to the world of aide 
truly noble and elegant, if it had not been fullied by too great a tincture 
of Afiatic foftnefs, and Epicurean luxury. 

We c’ome now to the famed conspiracy, of which SAluJl has wri¬ 
te n the hiltory, and which is the l'ubjeft of a great pan of Cicero's wru- 
tings. * He had intimations of it, in tjievery beginning of his Magiilracy, 
but it did not break out till towards the end of his year. 

In order ,to a more perledt knowledge of this part of the Rotflan ltory, it 
will be proper,to give lbme account of the life and fortunes of Catiline, 
die contriver of the intended mifehief, together with a character of the 
lVian, as formed upon a view yf his conduct prior to that wicked conipi- 
racy; ami becaule the method takerf to avert the impending evil was 
extraordinary , and not univerfully approved, and* was atlcndtkl uv tv vay 
Momentous confequcnces, it may likewife be proper to acquaint ourfelvts 
more particularly, than we have hitherto done, with the principal perfons, 
who, in the Senate, appeared in oppolition to each other on tnis occalion. 

Sallujl mentions but three who made fpeeches, the Conful Cicero, (Ce¬ 
ja r, and Cato. Of the lirlt a good ileal lias already been laid •, but we 
lhall become better acquainted with him, by the following brief bijlories 
of Cre far and Catiline till the time of the wicked confpiracy of the latter. 

And becaufe the hijlories of thele two Romans have in iome parts of them, 
a connexion with each other, it*may he belt to place them together, 
immediately before Sallujl' s account of the discovery of the plot, and give 
lirlt the hiftory of Cato to that time, which has no connexion, or very little, 
with either of the other, and is inierted here only to make us know the 

character he then bore. 

■ 

Macus Porcius Cato, cofnmonly called Cato Minor, or Cato of Utica, 
was great grandlon of Cato the CenJ'or, and defeended from a lbn which 
the Cenfor had, in his old age, by a lecond wife, the daughter of one of n a. c.t 
his clients. Cato of Utica had, by both father and mother’s fide, one Mm - 
lifter, named Porcia. . His mother, by a former marriage, had a lbn, 
whole name was Servilius C.cpio (for whom Cato's, fraternal ijfleCtion was vi,i. Cupi 
not lefs remarkable than that of Lucullus for his brother) and ievcral !’• ■ i20 ‘ 
daughters, of whom the molt known was the mother of B/utus b . 

It is laid of Cato, that, from his infancy, he dilcovered by his fpeech, 
his countenance, and even his childiih fports and recreations, an inflexibi¬ 
lity of mind ; for he would force himfelf to go through with whatever he 
had undertaken, though the tafk was ill fuited to his itrength: He was 

b All tbefe lived together, and were bred up their mother, a man of weight in the govern- 
in the houlc of Lrviiu Druj'us, their uncle bv ment at that time., 

Vol. III. ' ' Q_q rough 
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rough towards thofe that flattered him, and quite untradbible c when 
threatened •, was rarely leen to laugh, or even to iiuile •, not ealily pro¬ 
voked to anger, but, if once incenfed, hard to be pacified. 

Sylla, having had a friendfhip with the father of Cato, fent often for 
him and his brother, and talked familiarly with them. Cato, who was 
then about fourteen years of age, feeing the heads of great men brought 
thitlur, and obferving the fighs of thofe that were preient, allied* his iTa:- 
teptor, }Vh" does nobody kill this man?—Becaife , faid the other, lie is 
feared more than he is hated. The boy replied, Why then did you tot give 
.„e a /word, when you brought me hither , that l might have flailed him, 
and freed my country from this flavery ? , 

lie learnt the principles of the Stoic philofoply (which, fo well iiiited 
his charade r) under Antipater of Tyre, and applied himlelf diligently to, 
the ltudy of it. Kloquende he likewile iiudied, as a necelTary .means to 
defend the cauic of Jullice; and he made a very conlklerable proficiency 
in that lcience. To increafe his bodily ftrength, he inured himlelf to l'uf- 
fer the extremes of heat and cold ; and tiled to make journeys on foot, 
and bare-headed, in all leafons. When he was Tick, patience and abftinence 
were his only remedies: he ihut himlelf up, and would fee no body till he 
was well. Tho’ remarkably fober in the beginning of his life, making it his 
rule to drink but once after iupper, and then retire, he infallibly contracted 
a habit of drinking more freely, and of fitting at table till morning. 
His friends endeavoured .to excufe this, by faying, that tlje a (fairs of the 
public engrofled his attention alHhe day, and that, being ambitious of 
knowledge, he palled the night at table in the convention of [tipling' 1 ] 
philoiophers. Cmfar wrote that Cato was once found dead drunk at the 
corner of a llreet by a great number of people, who were going early in 
the morning to the levecof fome great man ; and that when, by unco¬ 
vering his face, they perceived who it was, they blufhed for lhame. Ton 
would have thought, added C.rfar, that Cato had found■ them drunk, not 
they him. Pliny oblerves, that by this refection, Cmfar praifes his ene¬ 
my, at the fame time that he blames him. And Seneca (his extravagant 


c When Cato was a child, the Italian allies 
folicited for the hecdom ot the City ; Pom- 
J’lJius Silo, one of the deputies, and who had 
ccr.-trafled a friendfhip with Dru/us, lodged 
at his lioufc for feveral da)s, in which time 
bein', grown familial; with the children, he 
faid W" them. Hill, mailt you de/ireyour unde 
to iefuir.d us in our bujiuejs ? i.a pio lmiling, 
feemed to confent; but Cato made no anfwcr, 
only he looked ftcdfullly and llernly upon 
the IIranger: Aid it/,-, (aid Pompedius, will 
not you, as‘lull r< •, 01.r hotter, intercede ‘nitis 
your unde in our Ithidj t Cato iteming by his 


ftlence and by his look to rejeft their peti- 
t on, Pompedius fnatched him up, and, hold¬ 
ing him out . f the window, (hook him le- 
veral times, threatening to let him fall, if 
he w< uld not comply: ihe boy remained 
unmoved, and, (eumngly, unconcerned: 
whereupon Poo prims, ietting him down again, 
faid Ibitly to Iris friends, “ Were this child 
“ a man, 1 believe we fliould not gain one 
“ voice among the People.” 

11 Cato r vino laxybat atiimum, curis publiiis 
fati^atmn. Sen. dc Trantp Vit*-. c. xv. 

panegyrift) 
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panegyrift) ventures to affert, that it is efiacr to prove drunkennds ro b' 
a virtue, than Cato to be vicious. He affeded Angularity, and, in thine,-, 
indifferent, to ait directly contrary to the tafte and falhions or the aye, 

[which forne hold to fie a lure mark of a Haw in the underftanding. j May 
nanimity and conltapcy are generally alcribed to him ; and Seneca woukI 
tain make that haughtinets and contempt for others, which, in Cato , accom¬ 
panied thole virtues, a matter ofpraife. Cato , lays Seneca, h iving received 
a blow in the face, neither took revenge nor was angry ; he did not even ■!, 
pardon 4be affront, but denied that he had received it: His virtue railed 
iiim Id high, that injury could not rchch him. He is reputed to have l’-iui? ' 
been challe in his youth. His firft love was Lcpida , but whop the mar¬ 
riage was .upon the point of being concluded, Metcllus Scipio, to whom 
Hie had .been pVomiled, interfered, and the # prcference waf* given to him. 

This alfront extremely exafperated our'Stoic: He was for going to Law 
with Scipio, and when his friends had jfiverteJ him from that delign, by 
Ihewing him the ridicule of it, he revenged hipilclf by making verb s 
upon his rival. When this firil (lame lubfided, he married Aitiui, the 
daughter oi S err amis, had two children by her, and then divorced Jier for 
her very indiicreet condubt. 

Jt has been already mentioned, that he ferved as a volunteer under 
Gellius in the war of Spartacus, and when military rewards were offered 
him by the commander, refilled them, becaufe lie thought he had no title 
to them. 

Some years *aftcr, he went a Legionary Tribune into Macedonia , under Vui. tup. 
the Praetor Ruhrins : In which Ihition he appeared, in his drels and du- r ' ' 07 ' 
ring a march, more like a private foldier than an officer •, for the dig¬ 
nity of his manners, the elevation of his lentiments, and the luperio- 
rity of his views, fet him far above thofc, who bpre the titles of Generals 
and Proconfuls. It is laid, that Cato's delign irt all his behaviour, was to 
engage the folcfiers to the love of virtue •, whole affedions he engaged 
thereby to himfelf, without .having that in his intention. Lor the fincerc 
love of virtue (adds Plutarch ) implies an affection for the virtuous, Thofe 
who prailc the worthy without loving them, pay homage to their glory 
but are neither admirers, nor imitators of their virtues. 

When the time of*his lervice expired, and he was leaving the army, 
the foldiers were all in tears, fo effedually had he gained their hearts by 
his condefcending lnanners, and fharing in their labours [a,*; Marius had 
uled to do.] 

Before he returned to Rome, he refolved to lYiake the tour of vhfia (where 
Vompey then was, at the head of the Roman armies) not only to fee that 
fine country, but to acquaint himfelf with the manners of' its inhabitants, 
and be an eye-witness of the condition of its flates and provinces. In the 
courfe of his travels he came to Antioch , curious to fee one of the lineft rim. m 
cities of the Ealt. When not far from it, he perceived, without the gates, & 

Q__q 2 a mul- 1-1 * 
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a multitude of people in white habits, and, on both Tides of the way, young 
pcrions and children ranged in order. He imagined, that this was intended 
for his reception, which dii'pleafed him ; for he did not a (left pomp and 
ceremony. He was travelling on foot, according to his conllant cultom, 
but his friends being on horfeback, he ordered them f.o difmount, in civi¬ 
lity to thole, who, he believed, were come out with a delign to do him ho¬ 
nour. [Among them were the Pricfts, and the Magi It rates of the city. J 
But when he was at fome fmall cliltance, the perfon who had ranged the 
vil. A’n. multitude in order, having a crown upon his head, and a Baffin his hand, 
p. sf.y. m came forwards, and afkcd him, where he had left Demetrius \Pompefw 
freedmXn J' and whether be would Joan artivc? On that quellion, the 
friends of Cato, burtl out into a loud laugh; but, for himtclf, ever Serious 
and a u Here, he went on, without anlwering one word to tlvc man who had 
qucllioncd him •, but cried .out. Oh wretched city '! 
j’A.t.in We are told, that Cato coming to make his compliments to 'Pompey at 
L - it - Ephefus [no,body knows when] that General ran to meet him, and gave 
him the highclt praifes, both when prelent and after he was withdrawn; 
but did not prefs his worthy guelt to Hay with him, as he uied to do other 
young Romans. 

jj, After his return home he was chofen to the Quadlorffiip, and had fcarce 

entered upon this charge, when he made a great reformation in the Quo> 
ftor’s office, and particularly with regard to the Regijicrs. 

Tlicle Regijicrs , whole places were for life, and through whofe hands 
incefiantly palled the public accounts, being to ad under young Magi- 
11 rates, unexperienced in bufinefs', afllimed an air of importance ; and, 
inllead of alking orders front the Quaeltors, pretended to direct and go¬ 
vern, as if they themfelves were the Quteftors. Cato reduced them to tlieir 
proper fphere. One of fhefe fellows had the protection of Catulus , then 
Cf.nsor' 1 , whom he engaged to go to the Quailtor’s office to l'olicit for 
him. As Catulus lived in friendffiip with Cato, and was of the fame fac¬ 
tion, he doubted not of fuccefs in his application. But the Qureltor re- 
monllrated to him, that the perfon, for whom he interefted himfelf, was 
very criminal, having forged a will. Catulus, neverthelds, fued for fa¬ 
vour, on his own account, to the guilty Regifter. Hereupon Cato expo- 
poltulated with the Patriot, on his adding a part fo inconfillent with his 
dignity and his virtue ; but finding him Itill perfift in his folicitation, laid 
to him, in a very different tone of voice. It would hi a great Jhame for 

3 'Julian, the Apofhtc, revived the re- Gallia Tranfpmlatui, to whom CraJJits , iup- 
pto.vih, icweial ages afterward?, again!! the ported by C,e/hr, was for granting the free- 
mhabitar.t. of Jutted’, when he was angry dom of the City. Catulus oppofed the de- 
with th-m. Julian, Mij'jcg. fign ; and the collogues agreed in nothing, 

“ The other Ct»fjsOR was Grajfts. Thefe but the refolution to abdicate their oilier, 
Magiilrate? difeharged no one tundhon be- which they adluafty did. Glut, in Crajf. & 
longing to their oilier. A difpute arofe be- Suet, vt Caf. 
tween them, in relation to the people of 

3 jw. 
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•j you, £atulus, if while you are Censor, and charged the inspection 
of our manners , 1 fhould order my Serjeants to turn ecu cut of if; ojfhe. 

Angry and confounded, Catu/us opened his month, as if to reply; hut 
having nothing reafonable to fay, retired filcnt and out of countenance. 
However, lie managed fo knaviffily, as to lave the Regiller from any fur¬ 
ther punilliment, than the lot's of his employment and Hilary. 

One thing by which Cato extremely plealed the People, was his making 
the ftffalfins, to whom Sylla had given conliderable rewards out of the trea- 
fury, for murdering the proferibed, (Jilgorge their gams. 

Plutarch tells us, that Onto was fo exact in performing the duties of 
a Senator, as to be always the lirft who came to the houle, nnd* the Intt 
who left ;t ; and that he never quitted Rome during thofc days when the 
Senate was to /it. 

Mor did he fail to be prefent at every Afieijibly of the people, that he 
might awe thole, who, by an ill |udge<i facility, bellowed the public money 
in 1 argufies, and frequently, through mere iav»ur, granted, remilTion of 
debts due to the State. At fil'd his auderity and dill'nets difplealal his col- 
legues, but afterwards tjiey were glad to have his name to oppofc to all the 
unjufl folicitations, againil which they would have found it difficult to 
defend themfelves. Cato very readily took upon him the talk of refilling. 

The amount of all this feems to be, that Cato had been a dout, dub- 
born, ill-natured boy •, that he affected Angularity when a man : yet was ca¬ 
pable both of friendfhip and of love; was condefccnding to his inferiors; 
a brave and hardy foldier ; a good fenator •, in'his principles a Stoic; in 
his practice chade and temperate., only’a little given to tipling in good com¬ 
pany ; complexionaliy true and honed; aqd alpiring to the character of 
rigid, unrelenting judice. 

Caius Julius Ct.sar was born in the year of Rome 654, in the Con- Pb;!i. 
fulfhip of M. Antonins and A. Poftbumius Albinus. 'J'hc '’Julian family was jl l1 in £ 
Patrician: It had been traivfplanted from Alio J to Rome by king Tullius c~t. 
Ilojlilius, and, from the beginning of the Commonwealth, had been adorned 
with the highed dignities. C<efcr was in his fixteenth year when he loll rim. vii. 
his father, of whom all that we know is, that he had been Tractor, and 5 5- 
that he died fuddendy one morning while putting on his (hoes. 6>//r’s awi. de 
mother was Aurelia, a lady of merit, and of a very noble family, though j,; 1 " 1 - c: ° r - 
Plebeian-, die is mlich prailed for the care fhe took of her foil's education. .iff 1 ' L ‘ 

It has been already mentioned, that in the year 671, he was in great dan- 

Fnet. in a It is faid, that the Julii traced back their fant, for the bitth of vdtom it « a; nerefiary 

Cxf. 6, origin to lulus the fon of Aeneas, and there- to cut open the mothers womb, a Capo «/.•:- 

fore, without doubt, the grandfon of Venus, tris nine, I’lin. vii. 9. and that \cry tlangc- 

The firll of the Julian fgmily, who bore the rous and uncommon operation, called the CV- 

furname of Co-Jar, was Sex. Julius Cajar, farcan operation, has it, name from thence. 

Frartor in the year of Rome 545. It is gene- According to another etymology, C.rj'ar tig- 

rally thought that this furnamc denotes an in- nifies a cluld bora with long hair, a Ca/une, 

get 
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gcr of being put to death as a Marian, being the nephew of Marius's 
wife Julia, and having married China's daughter, whom all the tremen¬ 
dous power of the Dictator could not induce him to repudiate. 1 le was 
laved through the internefiion of the friends of his family, to whom, at 
J. the lame time, SylU is laid to have foretold, that the youth, for whom 
they interceded, would, one day, be the ruin of their party'. Suetonius 
adds, that Sjlla often admonilhed the Ofiimales to be upon their guard 
againll that loofe-girded boy. 

But C.cjar, though he thus efeaped 'being murdered by the Diclatdr, did 
not think it, fife lor him to continue in Italy-, he palled into /If: a \ made 
his full campaigns under Minucius Tbcrmus, dillinguillicd himfelf by his 
i mirage, and aV the taking qf MUylcne , acquired the honour of a ciuc 
crown, which was given him by his General. 

from ther.ee he went to the army of Servilius Ifauricus , then comman¬ 
der again!! the pirates in Cilicia , but he did not Hay long there. Upon 
n. the news of ‘•Sy/la's death he returned to Rome , and was very active in 
obt,dning an amnclly for thole of the Marian party. Following the 
example of .young perfons defirous of acquiring 'a name, he acculed of 
extortion Dclabclla , who had been Conful in the year 672, and on his 
return from his government of Macedonia ha’d obtained the honour of a 
triumph. C.tfar produced a great number of witnelfes again!! the acculed, 
and, though not twenty-three years of age, pleaded the caufe in lo ma- 
flcrly a manner, that his difcourle was cited above an luindr/'d years after 
■ his death, as not to be read without admiration. Neverthclcfs, Hortcnjius 
,r - and Cotta, who were then the leading men at the bar, laved Dolabella by 
their eloquence ; and Co-far is faid to have been mortified at his failure 
of fuccefs. To perfect himfelf in eloquence, he loon after went to Rhodes, 
to hear the lelions of ylpolhnius Molo the rhetorician, under whom Cicero 
had improved his talents. In his paffage thither he was taken by pirates 
near the illand of Phannacufa , which lies oppofitc to the" city of Miletus 
in Rf:a. To thefe robbers he behaved himfelf, though their prifoner, 
as if he had been their in after. When they alked him twenty talents 
for his ranfom, he laughed at them, telling them they did not know who 
their prifoner was, and he promiled them fifty: f Alter which lie dif- 
patched moll of his attendants to the neighbouring cities, to collect that 
j. fum for him ; and, with only his phyfician, and two domeftics, remained 


•' Sue!out:/ 1, who (cents to delight in expa¬ 
tiating on the private nices imputed to thoie 
whole toe-. lie wiitO", tells us, that Ca-Jar m- 
c 111 ably lurt hit, eh .rider, by hi:, familiarity 
vvitli king of liitkyntei, a pnrtce of 

ct'rrupt manners, to whole court he wer.t 
tw ee ; but that this was the only blot upon 
hint ol that lort. P.-Juitue- cjns (am am nihil 
y.v/ tan fra Uf A/ on. edit (oiunhrr’iiuin la/I, 
<svv tit men is /-n.iryti eppr/no 13 ad omnium 


(onvitia expojito. The hillorian gives us ma¬ 
ny fevere llrokts upon him, hut they are all 
from peiions iiiterclled to dilhonour him, and 
whole nialiee is evident, whether they (poke 
truth or not. His gallantries, mentioned by 
this writer, were not what would dilHngudh 
Jus charafter fiom tl ofeof his contempor.triei; 
and he had Cato 's U dimony to his exemplary 
fobriety. Suet, in CaJ. 53. 

eight 
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eight and thirty days in the power of thole villains, and during all that 
time maintained an air of command •, fo that when he laid down to deep, 
if they difturbed him with their noife, he lent them orders nr be lilent. 

To amuie himielf, ’he compoled verfes and oratorical difcourfes, which he 
afterwards read to, the pirates •, and, if they did not admire his perfor¬ 
mances, he called them fools and barbarians : and though he made him- 
li If familiar with them, and took part in their fports and exerciles, yei he 
always luftained his dignity, and threatened them from time to time with 
crucifixion. The pirates were not difpleafed with Ins ealy manner, and 
were far from taking his menaces to be lerious. However, when he had 
paid tlicm the fum promifed, he caufed himlelf to be tonveyqi t« Milnus , 
and, havihg there, with wonderful activity, fitted out all the imall veliels 
he found in fliat port, came by furprize upon the pirate?, who were Hill 
atancfior near the ifle of Pharmacufa. He funk fome of their fhips, and 
took others ; and having put his pjifoners into confinement at Miletus , 
went immediately to Junius , the Proconful of Slfui, who was then in Pithy - 
uici, to afk his orders for punilhing them. The Proeonllfl, weak, ava¬ 
ricious, and envious of the young man’s glory, anfwered. That he did not 
intend to have the priioners executed, but to fell them. C.rf#r returned to 
Mdctus with all expedition, and by his own private authority, before any 
orders could come from the Proconlul, cauled the pirates to be crucified as 
he had often threatened them he would do: Only, to mitigate the puniih- 
ment, he directed that their heads fhould be firft ilruck off. 

From thertce he went to Rhodes , purluant* to his firft defign, but did 
not continue there long. Mjthridates was at that time ravaging the 
neighbouring countries: whereupon Cafar, that he might not appear 
idle and indolent, when the allies of Rome were threatened with danger, 
went over from Rhodes into Jjta, and, haviqg alfemblcd lome troops, 
drove the king’s lieutenant out of the province, and thereby kept the cities, 
that were wavering, from a revolt. 

On his return to Rome , he employed all poffible methods to make him- 
felf friends, gain the multitude, and draw all eyes upon him. He was 
frequently the advocate of the diilrefied •, his manners were affable and 
polite, condefcending to the lowelt of the People; and he was magnifi¬ 
cent in his retinue and his table. His enemies imagined, that he would 
foon be ruined by his expenses, and that his credit would expire with his 
patrimony. And indeed he was ruined as to his fortune ; for before he 
obtained any magiftracy he was thirteen hundred talents in debt* but 251 r?< • 
his credit with the multitude had taken deep root. It* leans to fie agreed, 
that he was what is called a man of pleafure, and was much in favour 
with the women. In his early youth he had an intrigue with ServTia, Cato's 
lifter, the mother of Brutus ; and riper years did not put end to it. 

The firft office which he obtained by the fuffirages of the People, was 
that of Militu.y Tribune , or ‘■Tribune of the Soldiers, and in that poll lie 1 up- 
ported, with all his credit, thole who were for yelloring to the Tribunes 

3 °f 
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of the People, all the privileges and authority, of which Sylla had deprived 
them. 

The Marian party were much delighted with his behaviour on occafion 
of the funeral of his aunt Julia, the widow of Marius. He made a 
fpeech in praife of that lady m the Forum ; and caul'ed images e/Mnrius 
to be carried in the funeral procellion: As no i'uch thing had been l'een 
in public fmcc Sylla :s Dictatorlhip, this boldneJs occalioned (bine cla¬ 
mours-, but the l’eople anlwered them with applaulcs, were tranfporced 
with joy, and admired iiis courage. 

At the funeral of his wife Cornelia, the daughter of China, Co far in- 
created ike good-will and aiiection which the People had conceived for 
Iii’n. It had been cuilomary to make funeral orations upon ancient la¬ 
dies : but C.efaMw. is the fir It v'ho did that honour to a yoi-ing one, his 
deceaiul wife ; and for fo doing was now coniidered as a man ellimablc 
tor the goodnefs of his heart, as Ijcfore for a thou land other "lhining 
11 utilities. Being Quieltof p when he made tliele orations upon Ins aunt 
and wife, he Hon after let out for Spain, to perform the bulinels of that 
office, under the Praetor, or Pioconiul, Antijilus Veins. 

In the Yeas fc>S8, Cotta and V'orquatus being Confuls, C.rfar was /ltdHe. 
Tn the games and theatrical ' 1 ihews, which in this office he exhibited, ac¬ 
cording to ctiftom, he acquitted hitnfelf with a magnificence, that lur- 
palfed every thing of that kind, which had ever been ieen. 
v.a. Cup. To do honour to his father’s memory, Co-far, during his /Edilefhip, 
nc 7 (V) entertained the People with'combats of gladiators, to the number of jzo 
pair i and he had provided many more, bjit an alarm having been ipread 
Suet. in the City, the Senate palled a decree to lix the number of gladiators, 
that ffiould be allowed to light bn tliele oecalions. 

Co-far leized the opportunity which his office of /Edile gave him, to 
place in the Capitol, duringfthc night, certain llatues of Marius , which 
he had cauled to be made fecretly, with Vidories bearing trophies, and 
with inferiptions tliat celebrated the conqueror of the Cimbri. At break 
of day, the fplendorof thefe llatues, which were mailer-pieces of art, and 


r Ry the Roman Laws, the tie between a 
Qu.xll r and his luparior was faertd. Cajar, 
faithful to this maxim expiefTcd his gratitude 
and friendfhip to fetus, by fliewing great 
kindnefs to his foil'. 

it was at this time, that, on feeing a flatue 
of Alexander, he is laid ,fo have figiusd, and 
repr ached himfelf for having done nothing 
at an aye, at which the Macedonian had lub- 
jt\‘ted the greater pai t of the world. He alked 
his dikhurge, and quitted Spain before the 
time, animated with apafhonate defire tofig- 
nalize himfclf, and raife his fortune. 


“i Among thefe (hews there were fome at the 
joint expence of himfclf and his col'egue 
Bilntlus, others which he gave at his own ex¬ 
pence, and this occaftoned the honour of the 
whole to be aleribed to CrtJar ; w'hcrcupon 
Btbulus is laid to have complained, in a ilrain 
of plcalantryof his own hard fortune, faying, 
that the fame thing had happened to him as to 
Pollux, to whom, conjointly with his brother, 
a temple was built in the Forum ; and that, 
ncvertlielefs, Pollux was univerfally forgot, the 
temple being never ended by any other name, 
than the temple of Cajlor, Suet in C,rf 

finely 
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finely gilded, drew a mighty concourfe of lpettators, and every body ad¬ 
mired lb bold an act, of which the author was prefently known by all the 
world. Many coqfidcred this ftepas an enormous crime, the honours for¬ 
merly done to Marius having been abolilhed by the decrees of the Senate. 
They faid, it was .an elTay of Co-far' s to try what the Roman People were 
capable of* bearing, and to pave his way to the tyranny. On the other 
hand, fhe Marians , encouraged by an event fo pleafing, and lb little ex¬ 
pected, came flocking from all parts, and, by their number, altonilhed 
thofe'who had imagined that party \o be almoU annihilated. The Capitol 
in the mean time relbunded with acclamations ; many even melted into 
tears at the fight of thole ftatues, proferibed from the time o'eSyl/a’s love- 
reignty * and # they extolled C.cJ'ar to the Ikies, as a man yorthy of the ho¬ 
nour cif being allied to Marius. 

The gfFair was laid before the Senate, and it was upon this occafion that Pita. 
Cat ulus ' faid, It is time , Fathers , to take care of ourfelves : for Casfar no 
longer attacks the Commonwealth by under mini,ig and fapping, but by open 
a [faults. Neverthelefs, C.cfar , by his eloquence, gained the Senate’s ap¬ 
probation of what he .had done. 

Suetonius tells us, that Ctefar having, by his fplendid fhevte, gained the 
good-will of the People, engaged fome of the Tribunes to move for a 
decree, by which Egypt fhould be afligr.ed to him a province' •, and 
that the pretence for alking this extraordinary commiflion, was, that the 
Alexandrians \\ad by violence expelled their king, whom the Senate had 
Complimented with the title of Friend and Ally of the Roman People k 
As Egypt was not a province cf the Empire, it is hard to guefs what the 

, hiftorian 


r Concerning this fententious patriot, vid. 
fupr. p. 282 & 285, and more hereafter. 

5 Tentamit per partem Tribunorum, ut Jibi 
JEgyptus Provincia plebi/iito daretur. Suet. 
C. I 1. • 

• M. Crewier is of opinion, that *i\c\xCacfar 
wanted, was a commiflion for reducing Egypt 
and the ifle of Cyprus into a Roman province, 
and this in confequence of a Will faid to have 
been made by Alexander 111 . king of Egypt, 
who died at Tyre: by wlfich Will he left tire 
Senate and People of Rome all his right to the 
inheritance of the Lagides. He adds, “ ’Tis 
" difficult to decide, whether this Will was 
“ real or only pretended. Cicero mentions it 
“ in one of his orations, but without explain- 
“ ing himfelf clearly [CVc. in Rut/.] Cer- 
“ tain it is, that the Senate fent deputies to 
“ Tyre, to take pofleflion of the money depo- 
“ lited there by Alexander. — Cat jar was fup- 
“ ported in his projcdl by Craffus, then Cen- 
“ for ; but he met with opposition from 
“ CraJJus's collegue, Cat ulus, and from feve- 
Vol. 1 U. 


“ veral others, who maintained that there was 
“ no fuch Will, and that it was not for the 
“ honoui'of the Roman People to feem greedy 
“ of the inheritance of kings.” 

As to the pretenfion of the Romans to fhe 
.inheritance in quellion (fuppofing the Will 
to be genuine) M. Crcuier gives us what he 
thinks the moll probable account. 

“ After the death of Ptolemy Lathyrus, the 
“ Egyptians placed his daughter Cleopatra up- 
“ on the throne. Sylla, then Diilator, having 
“ with him Ptolemy Alexander, the fon of ano- 
“ ther Alexander, Lathyrus\ brother, who died 
“ before him, lent that young piince into 
“ Egypt 4 to reign there jointly with Cleopatra. 
“ But Alexander, at 'the end of nineteen days, 
“ caufed Cleopatra to be murdered, foi which 
“ horrible cruelty he was himfelf killed hy the 
“ people o i Alexandria. 1 fuppofe, that this 
“ Altxander It ft a fon cf the lame name, who, 
“ as his father and grandfather had reigned 
“ over Egypt, had well-founded preteuflons to 
“ that kingdom, efpeciallyas the legitimate 
Rr ' “ p olle * 
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Ififtorian means : But, whatever the buftnefs was, C.rfar was ftrenuoully 
oppofed by the Optimales , and did not carry his point. 

In the year 689, he was one of the AJffnmt Judges to the Prator , whofe 
province it was to lit. upon tlv Sicr.rii , that is, thofe whb were accuied of 
killing, or carrying a dagger with intent to hill: and he concurred with the 
other Judges in condemning by the Law of ajfl.ffhiate , thole, who in Sy/la's 
frofeription had ln\;i known to kill, cr receive money for killing , a prpfribed 
Citizen •, which money Cato, when he was fht.cjlor the year before, had made 
them refund to the Lrcafury. 

In the prelent year, 6yo, he fued for tiie Iligh-Pricjlhood , vacant by the 
death of •MUellus Pius ; a poll of the fiiil dignity in the Republic. The 
Tribune Labienus had opened his way to it, by the publication' of a new 
I.azo for transferring the right of cleltiug from the college of prleft's to the 
People, agreeably to the tenor of a former Law, which had been repealed 
by Sylla. Catfar carried this high offfee, before he had yet been 'Pmctor, 
[being only Praetor Lie cl this year] againft two conliderable competitors, 
of the fir if authority in Rome, ff Catulus , and P. Servilius Ifairncus •, the 
one of whom had been Cenfor, and then bore the title of Prince of the 
donate anil the other had been honoured with a triumph : Yet lie procu¬ 
red more votes againft them, even in their own tribe, than they both had for 
them out of the •whole number of Citizens. 

Hitherto all that we have learnt of Coe far, is, that he was of the fir ft 
dais of the Nobles, a rake in his yearly years, and a fpendthrift, but re¬ 
markably brave and intrepi'd, magnanimous, polite, eloquent, generous, 
liberal even to profufion : That with regard to the public affairs, he was 
of the popular party, and had the courage to make funeral panegyrics on 
his aunt Julia , the widow of Marius, and on his own wife Cornelia, Cinua's 
daughter, whom he refuted to repudiate at the command of Sylla [witli 
whole ibvereign will and plealure Pompey Ihewed a mean compliance, by 
parting with Antijha :j That, when he was Mdile, he exhibited very fine 
and expenfive ihews, and replaced in the Capital the ltatues of Marius (of 


“ poflei ity of Lathyrus was extinit by the 
“ death ol Clapatra. The Egyptians, how- 
ever, lecogni’/rd Ptolemy Aulttes, the natu- 
" ral (on of Lathy) us, for their king. 

“ ] further luppofe, that the divifions 
“ winch happened in Egypt, whilft Pompey 
“ v.;rs mailing war in AJm, and wiiich occa- 
" f: r.ocl the leading ol fan bailies to.fhat ge- 
" nei.il, arole from the oppofite pretenfions 
“ ci Alexander Hi. and Auhtes. Pompey would 
“ not take cognizai. of this difference. 
“ Ptolemy Avletes continued in polfeflion of 
“ the throne, and Alttaiuhr, withdrawing to 
“ 7 vre. lin'd there loon :.lt-'r. 

“ Vjhir and PAdea-ix, whomM . Rillin has 


“ followed in his Ancient Hijlory, gives us a 
“ different fucceffion of the crown of Egypt, 
“ from Lathy ms ; But, ftom a note upon .VI. 
“ Prideaux\ text , 1 1 think it evident, that 
“ Ujhcr's opinion is not to be fuftained. Grat- 
“ ‘vtas, in a note tipryt the ftrlf Agrarian of 
“ Caere, mentions the third Ptolemy Alexan- 
“ dr, of whom I fpeak in this place. I 
“ thought this a point neceffary to be cleared 
“ up, and [ know no better means of recon- 
“ ciling the telHmonies of Porphyry, Appian, 
“ Suetonius, Plutarch, and Cicero, than the 
“ plan which I fellojy. This fyllem connects 
“ all the fragments which we find upon this 
“ lubjciTt in different authors. 


which 
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Chap. ax. The Roman Hiftory. 

which action he obtained the Senate’s approbation:) That notwitlfcntdin? 
a Law made by Sylla (as Suetonius (ipniHcamlv remarks oewpiin* from 
pnnijhment tie ajjcffm, wko Jor hire hud killed ike Ctlirc.is h ktm pro- 
jeribed (which ailaUins Cato had the year before conllrained, as villains and 
murderers, to refynd the money paid them our of the trealury, in reward 
of their bloody atchievements) he condemned them to liiTcr as guilty of 
murder : and that, by thefe popular meafures, and his extraordinary hV- 
rafity, he became lo great a favourite, as to be preferred, for ti'.e iha.<- 
Prkjibcod , to two eminent Conluhi’js, Cat ulus and Servihus. 

It teemed proper to give this fhort luminary, containing every thing 
that is well attrjhd , and o imoment, in C<cfar's character and ptrMic conduct 
prior tq the ^relent time, that the reader may from thence, and not from 
the conjcclutcs of hitlorians, or party-mefi, or from predictions made of 
events after the events were pall, form his judgment of the dil'polition of 
this illultrious Roman , when Cano was Conful. For it may be oblerved, 
that almolt all the modern writers on this kibjcci have,endeavoured ", 

in 
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11 Some confidcrations have already been 
oflTcied in the foregoing Ihcet., to lhew the in- 
juflice done to the reader, ami the incorwc- 
nience which may happen to tlte writer, by 
prefacing the hillory of a man’s aflion, with 
Ins moral character; (uch as, to the writer 
who has confltlcrcd the whole tenoar of his 
life, he may ieeni, up n the whole, to have , 
defined. The charader given by I*/it,mb 
of Martin, previous to what he relates of the 
life and actions of that famous Roman, fitr- 
nilhed an inllance of the injuilice and incon¬ 
venience of that practice. What has been 
faid of Cafar by iome hiltorians, bcfoie they 
relate his adions. fu'ni’ihes another. 

Ci.ero’s Enghjb hitloiiau, fpc:J.inof the 
dedication of the Capitol by Can,I v; (in 684) 
after the rebuilding of it, write, thus : 

“ On theoccahon of this fellrial he is faid 
“ to have introduced fome inftanccxoflir.ur/, 

“ not known before in iCrne, of covering the 
“ area, in which the People fat, v ith a purple 
“ veil, imitating the polo nr of the ft y, u"d Jt- 
“ fending it from lb: injuries of it, and oj gild- 
“ ntg the tiles of this fabric, which were made 
“ of copper: b'nr though the deling, of tem- 
“ pies had before been f mctiiues t>ilt, yet this 
“ ’teas the fir ft ufe of gold on the out fide of a 
“ building.” Cat ulus, however, is not hi ppofed 
by this writer to have had any unjuftifiable 
news in his introduction of thole inflances of 


luxury. [He was not like iSerftir, “ the. grand p, ,j. 
“ pur/io/e of nvb'/r webe/e lift <xt’s to ippir/s 
“ the hbei tin of bi< ennvte f ; and who, by hr, p_ j,. 
“ fodigid.lv, -inns /one,! /, t.'patr hit t:>'ti 
“ ruin ly r.ihnnf the Repubh ,.] Cnjiir, m 
“ the fpoiLs exhibited tor lib father’s funeral, 

“ made flic whole furniture of the tiicatre of 
“ till id fdver : But the c.w.Js if his replace nv.ts 
“ l at in proportion to tbeexajt <d bis ambit toit,: 

“ jet the reft worn' only pitrihajhi^ the Cenful- 
“ Jhip, be the Empire" But wh) aie we to 
fuppofe, tljatCV/irr was then nuae criminally 
ambit oAs than Catulus ? The reafon, J fup¬ 
pofe is, “ that Cat ulus, being the fon of that 
“ Catulus who was the ablell flatefman of his 
“ time, and theih’ef arteitorof the At ijlcnra- 
“ iieal interell, and condemned to die by 
“ Manus, had inlurited the virtues, as well p. 

“ as principles, of hi, father.” Wheth. r thu 
be any great compliment to the father, the 
reader will judge when he has attended to the 
follow ingconjeCtuieof our author conuftnaig 
the fon. • 

“ Rrutui, alter fullaining the liege of Mo- p. 

“ delta, furrtfndcrcd him(elf into l'omp.fi s 
“ hancls ; but be.tfg conducted, as he defiled, 

“ bv .1 guard of hoile, to a certain village 
“ upon the Pa, [(hsjsus 1:1)s to Rhegiutu] l.e 
“ was there killed by Panfry' s order... Tib, 

“ ad w.ts cenlured as cruel and totjuil, aval 
“ Pofipty generally blamed for killing a man 
R r 2 " “ of 
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3 in imitation of feme of the ancients, to prepoffifs their readers with the 


“ of the firft quality, who had furrendered 
himlelf voluntarily, and on the cond.ton 
« his life : But he acted probably by the aavue 
« ^Catulus, in laying hold ot the pretext ot 
•< B, utus's treafn Lie called by the conquerors 
“ to dcltroy a man, who, trom his rank and 
“ authority, might have been a dangcuus 
head to'the Marian party, and capable of 
“ diflurhing that Ari literacy which hyllahad 
«• eflablijhfjytd which the benate, and «./ 

“ the better Jort, were very deiirous to mam- 
“ tain.” To this let h be added, tliat Lftulus 
was by Sylla declared to be the heft man ,n the 
Republic : From whence we may (nor unrea- 
fonably) conclude, that he was one ol the r 
a corft j that he was one of that tyrant s fate - 
htes, and had a hiart, if not a hand, m al us 
reformations and maffacres: An <l. tk «' ' 
count for his being the zealous friend and de¬ 
fender of his brother falellite, Cat,line-, which 
has created a difficulty to thole who have en¬ 
tertained a high opinion of Latulus s virtu , 
without ever alking themfclves why , or, per¬ 
haps, becaufe they have found U 

fpeaks well of him. Not one good, aftion is 
recorded of Cat ulus, except his oppohtioi to 
the paffing cf the Gab, a, an and Man,!,an , 
Laws ; which oppofition we in all notreadily 
aferibe to a concern tor the public -weal, we 
. call to mind hit malic,out projection otU- 
melius, on account of the lealonable and ne- 
ceffary Laws propofedby thathonell.Tribune, 
hit tic of this prolecution, M. Morabin (Cicero 
,c. p. 90. french hillorian) in his excellent work, writes 
thus: Lcs plus accredits Centre le Scnateurs 
porterent temoignage centre cctanaen Trtbun,* 
tout le peuple etott dans me merveilleufe per- 
plexite Jur ce qui en arrivemt. De quo, s a- 
pffoit-il au fond ? Cornelius aw,t lu lu, memo 
)!„ projet de loi i it pareequ'aucun ?r,bun n en 
iJit ufe ainfi avant lui, fante peut-etre de 
Pare trounce dans let mcmes circonflances, ,1p a, - 
foit a blot tenfius, a Catulus, h Metellus Fius, 
•4 Luculius, et a M. ^^hus Lep.dus ^ 
Jaire un crime [de Leze Majefte ] « de Magt- 
ftrat, pretaidant quil avett autant qu tletoiten 
La rendu inutile la voye d’oppofition. L ‘ ruen ' 

tahle attendat - e’etoit de leur avoir fait per- 

dre le drat de difpenfer des lo,x. Tant ,1 eft vrat 
aue Its plus honnetes gens font ft jets a s oubhtr 
iorfquon let at tuque jur hurt intents. 


Vid. fupr 

p. i8a, 

-‘ 5 - 
11 .It de 
t. 


Aga'n, Cicero’s Englijh hi for, an, fpeaking M“W- 
of the Law, propofed by Manillas in favour ot !’• ■ 

Pmpcy, tells us, that'” J. Cajar was a -zed- 
“ lous promoter of this law ; bt.t from a dit- 
“ ffirent motive than the love either ot Pom- 
“ pey , or the Republic : His dfign was tv rc- 
“ commend himjelf Ij it to the PR0r L k, whoje 
favour, he funfair, aeon Id be 0} more uje to 
n him than the Sr n ate s. 

And was not this the deiign of Cicero m his Vid. fupr. 
zealous defence of the Mamlian Law? Let us p. 211. 

hear his panegyriit. «. ' 

“ He nuns now in the career of^ his fortunes, Midd. 

“ and in fight as it were of the Confulfhip, the Vol. 1 . 

“ grand objeCl of his ambition ; jo that his P- IZ ~- 
“ conduit ‘teas f jpeeled to flow from an infe¬ 
ct re j}cd view of facilitating his own advancc- 
“ ment, by paying his court to Pompey’r/onctr : 

“ But the rcajtns already intimated [ 1 he 
n reafons are ; “ The mutinous fpirit in Lu¬ 
ll (U u„ s ’ s lr oops, and the lofs of his authority 
“ with them, which Glabno was ftill lei's qua¬ 
il lifted to fultain,-and Pompry s fucccls 

“ again It the Pirates, and his being upon the 
« (pot with a great army] and Pompcy ’s iin- 
“ gular character of modeily«*nd abltincncc, 

“ joined to the fuperiority of his military 
« fame, might, probably, convince him, that it 
« was not only fafe, but ncceilary at this time, 

“ to commit a war, which nobody clle could 
“ finifli, to fuch a general; and a power,which 
“ nobody elfe ought to be entruited with, to 
« fuel) a man. This he himlelf folcmnly affirms, 

“ in the conclufton of his t fpccch : I call the 
“ Gods to ‘witnejs, fays he, and efpeciaUy theje 
“ who prejide over this temple , and injpect the 
“ minds of all who adminijler the public affairs, 

“ that 1 neither do this at the defire of any one, 

“ „or to conciliate Vomycy's favour, nor to pro¬ 
's cure from any maids greatnefs, either a fup- 
« port in dangers, or affijlance in honours 
11 Whatever pains l have taken in this tauft, 

“ I have taken it all, Vaffure you, for the Jake 
u of the Republic.— After fo many honours re- 
“ ceived from you, and this very honour [the 
“ l’raetorffiip] which I now enjoy, I have 
“ made it my refolution, Citizens, to prefer 
« your will, the dignity of the Republic, and 
“ the fafety of the provinces, to all my own 
<1 interefts and advanfages whatfoever.” 

Thai 
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• molt .favourable opinion of Cue far' s heart and deiigns before 

he 


Mi; 1 -;, 
Vui. ii: 
V- 5'i- 


1>- 148. 


That the able hi dorian and panegyrilt of the 
faint, who, ntnv ptobubl), in the regions above, 
lives in the fruition oj fndlcjs happinefs, did 
not, in the pfcfent in (lance, believe him, 
notivitliltartiiii.g Ids foktnn animation, we may 
gathtl, [ thin):, not only irom lome words 
in the beginning of the padage above cited, but 
mote et .liently from what he lays on occafion 
of the taint’s obtaining thcConlulihip. 

“ Liu no was now arrit ed, through the ufual 
“ grad..tK n of bottoms, at the higheit which 
“ the 1’u.ple coukl ugularly give, ir an ho- 
“ nth Citizen delire. --The fubordinate Ma- 
“ giliraties, therefore, being the Heps only to 
“ tliis loveieign dignity, were net valued lo 
“ much lor their Jv,n lake, as for bringing 
“ the candidates Hill nearer to the principal 
“ objedt of their hopes, who, thro’ this courfe 
“ of their ambition, ‘.were forest, to prof life all 
“ the arts of popularity \ to court the little as 
“ well as tlie gieat, to cjpctf the principles and 
'‘politics in •.•ague, and to apply their talents 
‘‘ to conciliate friends, rather than to Jer-ve the 
“ Public. But the Conjuljl.ip put an end to 
“ this fubjetlitm , and with the command of the 
“ State ga ve tbetIf the command of then]elves : 
“ (b that the only care left was how to execute 
“ th-s high office with credit and dignity,‘and 
“ employ the power entrufted to them for the 
‘‘ benefit and lervice of their country. 

“ Wc are novo, therefore, to look upon Cicero 
“ in a dip, rent light, in order toform a juft idea 
“ of his char aider : To conflder him not as (in 
“ an. bihcus courtier „ appljmg all bis thoughts 
“ and pains to bis own advancement -, t but as a 
great Magiilrate and Statelman; admini- 
“ liering the affairs, and directing the coun- 
“ cils of a mighty empire.” 

The extract given above (p. 222.) from 
the Qbfervatiutis on the Life ana Wicitings of 
Cicero, furnilhes a plain proof, that tb. can¬ 
did author of that elegant piece does not be¬ 
lieve what the orator lwears, on this oceahon, 
concerning his diflnterefteclncfs : ne then does 
M. Crevier believe hint, as the Rawer may 
fee by the note in the fame page. 

Well—But Cicero’s hiltonan, upon the au- 
p.ii. Vid. thority of Dio f [wtiole authority is to be of 
Pref. to great weight when he places Cerjar in a bad 
MkUI Life light, but of no weight wfhen he fpeaks dif- 
°f Cic. auvantageouily of Cicero] tells us, that Cafar 
S' xxv - had, befide the defign of recommending 


f Lib. vi. 


hlmfclf to the Pe 0p l p, another [lefs maniftil Mull 
to the world ;] at.d this was, “ ionji a fujh ('■ 1*8. 

“ load of envy upon l’otnpey, which, by lome 
“ accideiit, might be improved ajhrwatds to 
“ bis hurt." iSor was this the word ; lbr 
“ His chief view was tomakc the picccduit 
“familiar, that whatever ufe Pon.fy might 
* “ makeofit, hehimfelf might, one day,make 
“ a bad one. For tliis is the ermmon eflett 
“ of breaking thio’ the hairier s^<lteLaws,b/ 

“ which many States have been ruined, when, 

“ froni^ a confidence ir/ the abilities and 
“ integrity of feme eminent Citizen, they in- 
“ veji bin, on prefling occafions, with extra- 
IP ordinary powers, for the common benefit 
“ and defence of the focietv : for tho’ power 
“ lo entrufted may, in partfcular cafes, be 
“ of Angular lervice, and foretimes ttccejfary." 

[N. B. Thefe two words, jometimes necejj'ary, 
icon to be thruil into the petiod merely for 
the fake of Cicero, who, during his Conful- 
Ihip, was invefled with the extraordinary 
powers referred to] “ yet the example is al- 
“ ways dangerous, furnilhing a perpetual pre- 
“ tence to the ambitious and ill-deiigning to 
“ grafp at fiery prerogative, which had been 
“ planted at any t me to the virtuous, till 
‘ the fame power, whicli would fate a coun- 
“ tiv ip "Ood hands, opprtfl’cs it at laft in 

“ bJd.” V ' 

Wc (hall her’aftcr fee, tliat this is the very 
argumctit ,n*ule ufe of by Julius Caper 
againlt Cicc.-o’s difpeniing with the Laws, in 
vntue of his unccnllitutioual, and (in thole 
time-, when vuy few of the i.ol-Ics were bet¬ 
ter men than Catiline him.elf) moll dange¬ 
rous powers fiom the Semite : Powers, with 
which, in ail piobability, doro would hate 
been, t cry unwilling to fee any man of the 
popular pu'iy int cited, though even for tlie 
c.ulhii'g ■ 1" C diltnis e\ mpimev. But the ar- 
game't, peihapt, is of no hyee in the mouth 
of Cecj.tr, becaufc he was not of the number 
of Cunts’ s houejl men. 

What Sutra's Engltjh Ivftorian has hazard¬ 
ed concerning Csrf e, tthe. 1 fitting as Judge 
on the Sit, tit, 1 lhall take notice of in tne 
hillory of Catiline ; and liLetviie of the Jufpi- 
cicns entertained of Ca/.n ’s being engaged in 
Catiline s Hill plot. [The concern which V| d- f u P r - 
Cahir had in the affair of Rabirius has been P; ~ 95 - 
already conlidcrcd.] NoU (“> 

To 
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he makes his appearance upon the ftage in the great feenes of-action. 


To endeavour to hit'! the dialafter of C. - 


C rt*v, 

v,.l. X. 
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far as a Ciliz/t of A’; nr, Ik. fore any me 1 - 
tio’i of fads, bv lion committed, that really 
dilhnnour l.un a., fueb, i.. not peculiar to Ci¬ 
cero'% Engl.jb hiiloii.m. M. Crevier having 
mentioned what S'Jlu nnf.vercd to C.rfar's 
friend > and advocates, 1,: tint hoy 1 fee many 
J!7-o thus proceeds. A ever was prrdu- 
tioit /vo.’ r-tartly verified ; ut:J it fronts that *' 
S.lh hp( j_ tre at p, mtr itisn, ami iitv'M man¬ 
kind c.uremFy w 11. How was this ptcd.c- 
tTn verified ? In what did Cajiir relemble 
Manas, except in military (kill, courage, ac¬ 
tivity and fortitude? Did Ctcjar relemble 
him in cruelty and abufc of Powfr ? Cerfar, 
in making himfelf mtriarch of the State, w.t. 
more like Syl <i ( t!ian Marias, bvt lie rcfcmbled 
neither of thenf in their bad qualities. And 
SsHa's jhmiJ light feems to am >unt to no inoic 
tlf.ni a difeovery, tliat C rfar had too much 
fpiiit and honour to divorce his wife, mcerly 
bccaule fitch a montler as Sylla hated her as 
CiunC s daughter. 

Again, “As foon as Ca-far was informed of 
“ Syll.M death, he returned fudjenly XoRomc, 
“ principally from the hr tic of feeing new di- 
“ Jlurbances, and to take advantage of the com- 
“ motions railed l\ Lepidus—his inclinati/in 
“ for that [the popular] faction manifcftc.l it- 
“ fell by the urdour with whnh he laboured to 
“ obtain rtv amnejly for tbcje who had been at- 
“gag,./ in it (and were indocile.) Every 
“ tiling being quiet in the Coifunonwealth, 
“ Ctc/ar, who had net yet JuJJUiettt po wer to 
“ exitte commotions in it, kz. 


Ib. p. 478 , “ 7 he ambitious deigns he then revolved in 

479 ’ “ his maud more calily efcapcd the penetration 

“ of the mold d'fcerning, as he was a man of 
“ plcalurc, or more piopcrlv fpeaking, alan- 

“ doned to debauchery-People could not 

“ conceive, that he could unite fo ferious and 
“ f> arduous a defign, as that of changing the 
“form of tht*Commonwealth, with a life 
“ that feenied entirely engrofled by f llics 
“ and voluptuoufnefs, Cicero himfelf, whofe 
“ penetration was fo*great, and who forefaw 
“ events at fo great a diftancc [or lather was 
“ one of the mold (hort-fighted of mankind, 
“ as will appear hereafter] was atalols in rc- 
“ fpcfd ol Cerfar. I dif entered, faid he, in all 
“ less enterpnjes, and his -whole conduct, a plan 
“ continually purjuedforrnifng himflf to the ty- 


“ runny. Bntvvlirii l^obfcrvedhove curioujly and 
“ jhilfully his looks ‘were adjujlcd, and Jaw him 
“ Jcratehmg ins head swith one Jan ie, it could 
“ not enter into n.y id: a filiation, that Juih a lean 
“ -was capable cffor,ring, and'c.xr, iiting, the de- 
“ Jig n of fib vert mg the\Cra\^w\Co,ntnon wealth." 
[N. 1!. Pitt tank adds, but this was notJaul 
til! n lag time after ; to that Cuero foiciold 
an event after it wa, pull.] 

“ It is not to be doubled, but he had that ob- 
“ jeSl in view from his earliejl years : for we 
“ iind no Jlepofhis, that doeS not tend there - 
“ to, and this dctennin.ltely ahd direftly.” 
How does this appear ? Why, “tile always 
“ (hews himfelf intent upon reapimating the 
“ Jallion of the people, reviving the Ilarmn 
“ party, and opposing that of Sylla. The 
“ (irld office, which he obtained by the fuf- 
“ frages ot the People, was the Dtlnmijhip of 
“ thejoldiers < and, in that poll, lie Jnppertcd 
“ with all his credit tbcje, who we re Jor re- 
“ faring to the ‘Tribunes of the People all the 
“ right and authority, of whuh Sylla had de- 
“ prived them." [And wh>ch Pompey did 
a finally rellorc to them ; herein doing well 
and wifely in the judgment of Cicero. | 

“ On at riving in Italy fyrom Spain] he jci- 
‘ ‘ zed the frjl occafun that offered Jar raijing 
“ i/i/lurlanecs; anti as he knew,that the States 
“ of Gallia Tranfpadana, who enjoyed only 
“ the privileges of Latium, ardently defired 
“ to obtain the freedom of Rome, he made a 
“ tour through their country, to exhort them to 
“ aft, and would have made them rife and take 
“ arms, if the CSijuls had not kept in Italy the 
“ troops that were to have been Jbit againjt 
“ Mithridates. Thus this attempt of C.vfar’r 
“ proved abortive, Sec.’’ This attempt, which 
has neither motive nor con/cquencc apparent, is 
imputed to Cetfar upon the authority of Sue¬ 
tonius alone ; who fpe.uks o( fome Roman colo¬ 
nics, without mentioning Gallia \Tranfpadana, 
or any other country ; and tells us, nut any 
evil that Cerfar did, but what he would have 
done, if, kz. 

Speaking of Labicnus's profecution of Ra¬ 
id rim, -“ Ca-far fet him to work ; and 

“ be ng always intent upon deprefling the 
“ authoiity of the Senate, and exalting die 
“ faction of the People, made no fruple to 
“ employ the mojl odious meant for attaining his 
“ ends." 


Voi. xr. 

p. 445. 


Lucius 
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Luqius Sergius Catilina ", of an iilullrious family, (from which s 
Confuls , and Military 'Tribunes with Coufidar paver, had frequently been ^ Cl ‘" 
taken to govern the State) was a ma.iof lingular lire ngfh Loth or body 
and mind, but of a*difpolition extremefy vicious. He n.ul a head to con¬ 
trive, a tongue to jqerfuade, and a hand .to execute, the hmUk.; ail mpr. 

From his.yCiUth up, he took pleafure in civil broils, civil w.u.;, '.vfvv, and 
mafiacres. He was wonderfully conftituted for cmi.’ring cold, hunger, and 
want of reft ; of a fpirit daring, and iniidious; expert in all the a.tv; of 
difguiie and dilfimulation ; greedily covetous of other mens wealth, L.iih 
of his own •, violent in his pafllons, eloquent enough, but not endowed 
with much wifdom. His boundlefs ambition hurried him into yjjyravagant 
and romtgific projects, making him afpire to things greatly beyond the 
reach of his abilities. 

Sallujl reports, that Catiline , when a very young man, had been en¬ 
gaged in many fcandalous intrigues; tjiat he had debauched a young lady 
of illuftrious birth, and even a Vcftal Nun : tyid that at laft (pofiremo , 
i. e. not long before his conlpiracy) he fell in love with /htrelia Creftilla , 
in whom no good man ever law any thing to commend but her beauty 
and finding her indifpoled to marry him, becaufe he had a £>n grown to 
man’s eftate, whom fire did not like for a fon-in-lain, he murdered him (at 
lead it was confidently fo believed) to facilitate the wicked nuptials. And 
this (fays the hiftorian) in my opinion, was what hurried him to the execution 
of his atrocious ~enterprize. For his polluted foul, full of rage again]} both 
Gods and Med* could find no refi either waking or Jleeping, Jo inceffantly did 
a guilty confidence torment him. Hence his face pale, his countenance ghaftiy, 
his gait and motion unequal, now quick, then (low; in a word, his ap¬ 
pearance was that of a man out of his fenfes'. 

He had probably been Quaeftor in the year, 676, or 677, and after via. Pigh. 
the expiration of his Quieftorfhip, Lieutefiant to Scribonius Curio , 
Proconful of Mpicedon , A. U. 678 : and he was Prastor at Rome in 
686. . 

At the Confular eleftion, which was held in the fummer of 687, P.Au- Saiiuft. 
tronius Pectus and P. Cornelius Sylla were declared Confuls: But 
their election was no fooner publifhed, than they were accufed of bri¬ 
bery and corruption by the Calpurnian Law , and being brought to trial, 
and found guilty before their entrance into office, their accufers and 
competitors, L. Manlius Torquatus and L. Aurelius CotlA, were pro¬ 
claimed Confuls elect. Some little time after this , Catiline, who, on 
the expiration of his Preciorfldp, had obtained * the province of Afric, 
came to Rome to fue for the Coniulfhip ; but, being acculed of extortion E ' 

u Catiline was great grandfon to Marcus his bravery on many occafions, in the war o f 
Sergius Silus, who diilinguillied himfclf by Hannibal. 

and 
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and rapine in that government, was not permitted to purfue his preten- 
fions w . 

At this time Crt. Pifo, a young*, nobleman, extremply bold, indigent, 
and factious, was inftigated by h’s poverty, and depraved morals, to 
raife dilhirbances in the State: with him Catiline and Autroniv.s 

entered 


w Te ■verc, Catilina, eanfulatum fperare aut 
copjtare non prodigiu'u clique portcnttim ejt ? a 
quibus cnim pc!is ? a principibus civitatis, qui 
tibi turn /. ■ dL'l iiiius Co/, in Confilio fuifet, ne 
petuidi quidem poteliatem die voluerunt ? 
In Tog. Cand. , 

Cicero' s Englijh hiftorian imagined, that 
Catiline came from Afric to (land candidate 
at the Ccnfular ehiiion held this year. His 
v orus are “ came to Rome this year to appear ' 
“ a candidate at the clcition." And M. Cre- 
I'icr writes, feem'mgly, to the fame eflefl.— 
“ The Africans lent deputies to Rome to com- 
“ plain of the ^opprdiions and violences of 
“ their governor (Catiline) and many very 
“ levere centures were palled upon him in the 
“ Senate.” (Catilina ex greetura Africam 
pro vinciam oltinuit, quarn cumgra-vitcr •vexaf- 
•et, legati Afriin Senalu turn abfente illo qutefti 
funt, mulla-qut graves font entice in fenatu de eo 

di.da frnt. Aicon. in Tog. Cand.) “ This, 
“ however, did not hinder him from return* 

“ ing to the City-when Lepidns and Vol- 

“ catius were Confuls (i.e. in 687.) ft) Hand 
“ for the Confulfhip. But he no iooncr arri- 
“ ved, than lie was accufed of r ex tort ion by 
“ Clodius. —This accufation hinefred his ap- 
“ pearing among the candidates—Theelec- 
“ tion of the Confuls excited a great commo- 
“ tion.— P. Sy/lu and P. Autronius had been 
“ nominated : but two Of their competitors, 
“ L. Cotta and L. Torquatus, having accufed 
“ them of bribery, and proved the charge 
“ againft them, they were deprived of their 
“ office, and their accufers nominated in their 
“ Head.” 

Father Catrou, "after enumerating the Crimes 
of Catiline, writes thus: 

“ Such was the villain who appeared in a 
“ while robe in the prefence of the People, to 
“ difpate the ConJ'ulate -with Torquatus and 
“ Cotta." The father does not fuppole, that 
Catiline came to Rome time enough to be 
competitor with Autronius and Sylla j but ar¬ 
rived after they, being convifted of bribery 
and corruption, were declared difqualified for 


the office : and the father fuppofes, that the 
People went to a new elctiion, at which Ca¬ 
tiline would have Hood candidate, but was 
not fuflered fo to do, becaufe of the com¬ 
plaints brought againll him from Africa, and 
bccaufe his trial was not £ver till after the 
Comitia, where Torquato and Cqtta were 
chofen Confuls; and this accords better with 
Sallujl's account, than what is laid by the 
two other writers : For it is plain, fiom the 
words of the Latin hiltorian, that the decree, 
which prohibited Catiline's fuing for the 
Confullhip, was not till after the election of 
Autronius and Sylla to that Magiilracy, and 
after their difgrace. L. Tullo M. Lepido cuff. 

P. Autronius & P. Sulla, defgnati confutes, 
legibus ambitus interrogati, p/cnas ikdcrant. 

Poll paullo Catilina, pecuniarum repetundarum 
reus prohibilus erat pctcrc confulatum, quod 
intra legitimos dies profterijpequiverit. And 
may we not underhand the words petere confu- 
latunt t0 mean no more here than am hire ma- 
gijlratum in toga Candida ? It would feern that 
Catiline's coming to Rome, in 687, was not 
in the hope of being chofen Conful at the 
cleflion of that year, but to make interelt, and 
fccure friends, againll the Confular election 
of the next year [688.] For, as Mr. Kennet 
obferves, thofe, who alpired to that office, 
generally declared their pretenftons about a 
year before the cleHion, all which time they 
fpent in making circuits round the City tofo- 
licit votes. And fo Dr. Middleton himfelf, in 
fpeaking of Cicero’s fuing for the Confullhip, 
tells us, that “ there were two years neceffarily Midd. 
“ to intervene between the Praetorlhip and p. 133. 
“ Confullhip, the f 1 .tST of which was ufually 
“ fpent in forming a general interell, and foli- 
“ citing for it, as it were, in a private manned' 

(that is, as he explains himfelf afterwards, 
mixing with the croud, careffing andfaluting 
the Citizens by name, when the whole City 
was alTembled in the field of Mars : ) The se¬ 
cond in fuing for‘it openly in the proper form 
and habit of a candidate. And this latter leems 
to have been Catiline’s purpofe : He came 

at 
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entered i/ito a combination, about the fifth of December, to afiaflinate the Siiluft. 
Confuls Torquatus and Cotta, in the Capitol, on the firft of "January ; 
which done, Autronius and Cataline were wo leize the Confulfhip, and fend 
Pifo with an army to take pofieffion oij both Spains. But their projeft 
•fomf-how getting air, t they deferred the intended afiaffination to the fifth 
of February:, «it which time they propofed to murder not only the Confuls, 
but moft of the Senators. And if Catiline had not been fo hafty as to give 
tiie fignal, when not a fufficient number of his afifociates were yet aflembled 
before the door of the Senate-houfe (v^hich fruftrated the defign,) on that 
day had been perpetrated the moft wicked deed that Rome had ever beheld 
fince the foundation of the City. 

Not long after this difappointment, Pifo, though he had no higher office 
than that of §ty<eJior, was fent into furthe? Spain with tfie authority of 
Prater. ’He obtained the commiffion by the, intereft of Crajfus, who, 
knowing him to be a bitter enemy of Pompey, favoured him for that reafon : 
nor indeed was the Senate backward to grant him the province thinking 
it an advantage to keep fo troublefome a Citizen at a great dlftance from 
Rome ; and befides, thepe were many who thought he might prove a 
good defence againft the power of Pompey, which was become formidable. 

But Pifo, in the way to his province, was murdered by fome Spanijh 
horfis of his own army. The hiftorian adds, “ Some fay, this was owing 
“ to his unjuft, haughty, cruel behaviour in command, which the Barba- 
“ rians were not able to endure. Others pretend, that thofe troopers 
“ were fome 0I8 trufty clients of Pompey and that by him they were infti- 
“ gated to the murder*.” 

In 

at the proper time tofolicitand fecure friends “ and Catiline]* engaged them prefcntly in a 
to fupport him at the next Confular eiedion ; “ con/piracy Jgainjl the State," in which it was 

which would be in 688. If he had flood refolved to kill the new Confuls, with feveral 
candidate, and had beat chofen this year,687, others of the Senate, and fttare the govern- 
there would have been but one year between ment among themfelves: But the effeft of it 
his Pratorjhip and Confuljbip j and he could was prevented by fome information given of 
not have fpent more time in folicitation, than the delign, which was too precipitately laid 
the ihort interval between the condemnation for execution. Cn. Pifo, an audacious, needy, 
of Autronius and Sylla, and the nomination fa&ious young nobleman, was piivy to it; 
of Tirquatus aqd Cotta in thfir place. Add and, as Suetonius fays, (upon the authority of 
to this, that U Catiline, notwithstanding his a rabble of writers, Tanucius Geminus, Aitflo- 
eagernefs to get the Conftjllhip, did not Hand rius Nafo, See.) two more of much greater 
candidate at the election of 688, we may rea- weight, M, Crajfus and J. Cajar ; the firft 
fonably prefume, that he was barred from it of whom vtps to be created Didator, the fe- 
by the accufation brought againft him'of ex- cond his mailer of the horfe. But Crajfus' s 
torrion and oppreflion in his government. heart failing him, either through fear or re- 
MulJ. p. * This is Sallujl's account. Cicero's Euglijb pentance, he did not appear at the appointed 
1 ■* 1 • hiftorian has chofen to add fome particulars time, fo that C it jar would not give the fignal 
out of Suetonius, “ This tdifgrace of men agreed upon, of letting his robe drop from 
“ fo powerful and defperate, [Autrosiius, Sylla, his ihoulder. The Senate was particularly 

Vol. III. ' S f jealous 
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In the Confulfhip of L. Torquatus and L. Cotta [A. U. 688 b ] •Catiline 
was brought to a trial for bis oppreffions in Afric. Of his guilt nobody 
doubted. Cicero, in a letter written fome time before the trial, fays to 
At thus. If it jhall be judged thak at noon day it is not light, I fhall cer¬ 
tainly have Catiline for a competitor c . Nevertheless, the criminal bad, 
for his advocate, even the Conful Torquatus-, who, though not unac¬ 
quainted (if we may believe Cicero ) with the rumour of his client’s ha¬ 
ving entered into a treafonable confpiracy, gave no credit to it at that 
time 11 : nor did the illuftrious advocate find any great difficulty in''getting 
his clientacquitted: For P. Clodius, the profecutor, a young nobleman as 
profligate* as Catiline himfelf, agreed for a fum of money tp betray the 
caufefby fufflving the criminal to have, in reality, the, nomination of 
the Judges'. 

And the very next year (689) when Cicero was a candidate, in form, 
for the Confulfhip, Catiline, being then free, ftood againft him for the 
fame dignity. It has Wen mentioned, that, during that competition, in 
order to give a check to the open and ffiameful praftice of bribery and 


jealous of Pi/e, and hoping to cure his difaf- 
feflion by making him eafy in his fortunes, 
or to remove him, at leaft, from the cabals of 
his affociates, gave him the government of 
Spain, at the inftance of Craffus, who ftrenu- 
oufly fupported him as a determined enemy 
to Pomp tty. But, before his fetting out, Cetfar 
and he are J,aid faid to have entered intt a 
new and feparate engagement, that the one 
Ihould begin fome difturbance abroad, while 
the other was to prepare and inflame matters 
at home : But this plot alfo was defeated, by 
the unexpected death of Pi/e j who was affaffi- 
nated by the Spaniards, as iome fay, for his 
cruelty, or, as others, by Pompey’s clients, and 
at the infligation of Pompcy himfelf. 

Tome XI. M. Crevier, though not over favourable to 
p. 364." ' Cafar, writes thus: “ I cannot readily be- 
“ lieve that Cafar, whofedifpofition was al- 
44 ways far from cruel, could have a part in 
44 fo horrid a defign, [the maflacre of the 
“ Confuls and Senators.] I might fay almoft 
u as much for “CraJ/us.” 

Neither the authority of Suetonius, nor that 
of Die, ought to be of great weight with us on 
this head, feeing they charge Sylta with the 
fame confidence that they charge Jutronius ; 
yet Sylla is not once mentioned by Salluft, 
as either guilty, or even fufpeded of the pre- 
fent conspiracy; and, being afterwards ac- 
enfed of it, was defended by Hortenfim , and 


acquitted: and Cicero warmly aflerts his inno¬ 
cence. 

b It was in this year, as Cicero tells us* that Mitld. p. 
thofe prodigies happened, which were inter- 140. 
preted to portend the great dangers and plots 
that ’were now hatching againft the State, and 
broke out two years after in Cicero’s Confulfhip-, 
wlpen the turrets of the Capitol, the ftatues of 
the Gods, and the brazen image of the infant 
Romulus fucking the wolf, wereJlruck down 
by lightening. In Catil. iii. 8 . 

c Catilina, fi judicatum erit meridie non 
lucere, certus erit competitor. Lib. I. Ep. i. 
ad Attic. * 

* Quin etiam parerfs tuus, Torquato Con¬ 
ful reo'de pecuniis repetundis, CatiUnet fuit 
advocatus-cui chm atfuit port delatam ad 
eumprimam illam conjurationem, indicavit 
fe audifle aliquid, non credidiffe. Orat. pro 
Sylla, 29. N. B. Torquatus, Sylla' accufer, 
to whom Cicero addrefles himfelf, was the fon 
of that Torquatus, who, when Conful, had 
defended Catiline. « 

0 A Catilina pecuniam accepit, ut turpiffi- 
me prsevaricaretur. De Harufp. Refp. 20. 

Hoc judicio abfolutusell Catilina, infamia 
judicum. Ut Sc Clodius infamis fuerit, quippe 
qui prsevaricatus eft. Nam Sc rejedit judicum 
ad arbitrium rei videbatur tffe fafta. Afcon. 
in Tog. Cand. 4 
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corruption of Antonins and Catiline , a new and more rigorous Law, than 
any in* force was propofed, but did not pafs; becaufe the Tribune 
Mucius Orejlinus put his negative upon it. “ (This Tribune had been Midd. p. 
“ Cicero's client, and defended by hi\i in an impeachment of plunder jn 
“ and robbery •, but, having now fold himfelf to his enemies, made Tog. 

“ ’it the fubjeft of *all. his harangues to ridicule his birth atid charader Cllul - 
“ as unworthy of the ConfuUhip: In the debate, therefore, which arofe 
“ in. the Senate upon the merit of his negative, Cicero , provoked to find 
“ fo d^fperate a confederacy againft him, rofe up, and, after fome raillery 
“ and expoftulation with Mucius , rAade a moft fevere inveftive on the 
“ flagitious lives and praftices of his two competitors , in a fpeech ulually 
“ called In‘Toga Candida , becaufe it was delivered in a white~fown, the 
“ proper habit *of all candidates, and from which the name, itfelf was de- 
“ rived. 1 ” 

In this fpeech Cicero reproaches Catiline " with all his crimes and 
vices, and particularly with his inceftdous wickednefs f •, his late plotting 
with Pifo to cut off the chiefs of the Senate 8 /and his gryevous oppref-- 
/tons of the Africans h : and he intimates to him in a kind of menace, 
that, though, through the iniquity of the Judges, he had been acquitted 


f Hanc tu habes dignitatem, qua fretus me 
contemnis Sc defpicis ? an earn quam reliqua 
vita es confecutus ? cum ita vixifti ut non effet 
locus tain fanttus, quo non adventus tuus, 
etiam cum rulpa nulla fubeffet, crimen ad- 
ferret. In Tog. Cand. 

Fabio 'virgo veftalis cau/am incejli dixerat, 
cum ci Catilina objiceretur. Eratque ab- 
foluta hac Fabia, quia foror erat Ter entire 
Ciceronii, ideo-fic dixit etiam Ji culpa nul¬ 
la fubeffet ; ita Sc fuis pepercit, IT nihita 
levius inimicofummi opgrolrii turpitudinem 
objccit. A icon? i n loc. 

Cum deprehendebare in adulteriis; cdm 
deprchendebas adulteros ipfe ; cdm ex eodem 
ftupro tibi & uxorem Sc filiam inveuifti. In 
Tog. Cand. 

Dicitur Catilinam adulterium commijtffe cum 
ca, qua ci poftca focrks fuit ; ca Jlupro 
duxiffe uxorem cum filta tjus effet. Hac 
Luceius quoque Catilinae objicit in orationi- 
but, quas in eum fcripfit. Afcon. in loc. 

* Prsetereo ilium nefarium conatum tuum Sc 
pene acerbum Sc ludtuofum populo Romano 
diem, cum, Cn. Pifone focio, neque alio no¬ 
mine ca>dem optimatum facere voluilli. In 
Tog. Cand. 

N. B. Cicero fpeaks hare of this plot as a 
fail known : yet, in his Orat. pro Sylla, he 


fays, it was not known at the time of Catiline’s 
trial in 688, nor known at the time of his le- 
cond trial when all the Con/ulan appeared for 
him. 

h Te vero* Catilina, confuiatum fperaie aut 
cogitare non prodigiumatque portentum eft ? 
aquibusenimpetis ?- apnneipibus civitatis? 
qui tibi.cum L. Volcatius Conful in Confiiio 
fuiffet, ne petendi quidem poteftaten effe vo- 
luerunt: —a {pnatoribus? qui te aufloritate 
fua, fpoliathm ornamentis omnibus, vindtum 
pene Africanis oratoribus tradiderunt. 

Ne fe jam turn lefpexit cum graviflimis 
veflris decretis abfens notatus eft. 

In judiciis quanta vis effet, didicit, cum 
eft ablolutus, it aut illud judicium, aut 

ilia abfolutio nominanda eft-diripuit 

focios, leges, quieftionis judicia violavit; —• 
quid ego ut violaveris provinciam prxdicem ? 
nam ut te illicgcfleris non audeo diceie, qwo- 
niam abfolutus es. Mentitos die equites 
Romanos, falfas elS: tabellas honeftiilimx ci¬ 
vitatis exiftinio: mentitum Metellum 

Pium, mentitam Africam ; vidiile puto nef- 
cio quid illos judices, qui te innocentem ju- 
dicarunt: Ob miftr ! qui non fentias illo ju- 
dicio te non abfolutum, %erum ad aliquodJcvc- 
rius judicium ac majus Jnpplicium refervatum. 

In Tog. Cand. 
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on his trial for extortion and rapine in Jfric, he would be bought intc 
judgment again-, and, for his cruel murder of Marius Gratidianus b (a 
man dear to the People) and others , profcribed by Sylla (crimes which he 
could not have the impudence tcj* deny) would be condemned to a feverer 
punifhment than could have been infilled on him for fris male-adminijlration 
in Afric, had he been convitled of it. And we find, that Catiline , in the 
very year when Cicero pronounced this inveftive, was tried' for thole 
murders before the Judges who fat upon the Sicarii , and who, though 
U? was t hcy condemned Bellienus, Catiline ’ ( s uncle, for killing Ofella *, hnd con- 
eenturion* deiuned Lufeius , and other fatellites of Sylla, for killing Citizens by him 
according profcribtd, acquitted Catiline , than whom none was more notorioufly, 
arch 1 * or more °di°ully guilty. Afconius c fays, that this trial was, after Cati- 

iav line’s repulfe from the Confisllhip *, which indeed is fufficiently fupported 

by Cicero’s now threatening him with it as a danger to which l\e remained 
expofed 11 . c 

But what feems here the moll worthy of remark is, that the cruel 
murders with which Cicero , in his inveftive, reproaches Catiline , murders 
notorious, fads confefled, and which the Orafor has, in feveral parts 
of his writings, painted in the molt fhocking colours', are the very 
crimes from the punilhment of which fie once refolved to defend tire 


b Quem amicum habere poteft is, qui tot 
elves trucidavit ? [Confulatum petis\ ab equef- 
tri ordine t quem trucidafti. 

A Piebe t —cui fpe&aculum cjufmodi .tua 
crudelitas praebuit, ut nemo fine ludtu afpi- 
cere, fine gemitu recordari poffit. • Ibid. 

Eju/dem illius Marti Gratidiani quod caput 
gefiarit, objicit quo loco dicitJCatilinam caput 
M. Marii geftaffe, quod caput etiAm turn plenum 
attima Jpiritut ad Sultam ufqut ab Janiculo 
ad ctdem Apolhnis manibus ip/e fuit detulit. 
Afcon. in loc. 

Populum vero, edm infpeftante populo 
collum fee; t hominis maxime popularis, 
quanti facerit, oftendit. In Tog. Cand. 

Quid tu potes in defenfione tua dicere, 
quod illi [Lufeius & Bellienus] non dixerunt? 
Qu* tibi dicere non licebit.—Denique ille ne- 
gare potuerunt, be negaverunt: tu tibi ne in- 
ficiandi quidem impudentiae locum reliquilti. 
Quare prsclara dicentur judicia tulifle, ft, qui 
inticiantem Lufcium condemnarunt, Catilinam 
abfolverint confitentem. In Tog. Cand. 

c The fame Afconiui tells us, that Antonins 
and Catiline, in their anfwer to this invedlive, 
dwelt wholly on the obfeurity of the Orator’s 
birth, his being a nrw-tnan. Afcon. in Tog. 
Cand. 


* Hujus autem criminis periculum, quod 
objicit Cicero, paucos poll menfhs Catilina 
fubiit, poll effedla enim^comitia confularia 
Sc Catilinse repulfam, fecit eum reum inter 
Sicarios L. -Lucullus [Luccius] paratus eru- 
ditufque, qui poftea confulatum quoque pe- 
tiit. Ibid. 

• Quintus Cicero, in his letter to his bro¬ 
ther Marcus, De Petit. Confulat. mentions 
the fhocking barbarity of Catiline. Quid 
ego nunc dicam petere eum confulatum, qui 
hominam cariffimum Populo Rom. M.Marium 
infpedlante Populo Rom. vitibus per totam 
urbem cecident ? ad buftum egerit [ Ca- 
tuli] ibi omni cruciatu vivum lacerarit? Stanti 
collum gladio fua dextra fecuerit, cum fi- 
niftra capillum'fcjus a vertice teneret? Caput 
fua manu tulerit, cum inter digitos ejus rivi 
faneuinis fluerunt/ [Quintus adds, with re¬ 
gard to Catiline’s general courfe of life] Qui 
poftea cum hiftrionibus Sc cum gladiatoribus 
ita vixit, ut alteros libidinis, alteros facino- 
ris adjutores haberet i Qui nullum in locum 
tam fanftum, ac tarn rehgiofum acceflit, in 
quo non, etfi in aliis culpa non effet, tamen 
ex fua nequida dedecoris fufpicionens relin- 
querit ? 


criminal, 
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criminal, for the fake of making him his friend and unqueflionably 
would have defended, had Catiline been accufed in form, and brought to 
trial before the Confular elections of 689 ^ and provided he would have con- 
defcended to be the Orator’s partner and Iffociate in canvafling for the Con- 
fulfhip at that election. It feems very plain, that all the Confulars did ap¬ 
pear for Catiline (when brought to trial after his repulfe) thofe Senators 
whom Cicero calls good and honejl men , and friends of the Republic: It is no 
wonder therefore that he was acquitted. 

In juftice to the reader it ought to bjp here confefled, that the foregoing 
account of the two trials of Catiline, the one for opprejjions , the other 
for murder , does not accord with what is faid of them, by certauwnodern 
writers, wljo‘ with great reafon, are much efteemed. Two letters from 
Cicero to t Atticufs in each of which mention made of fomft accufation on 
which Catiline was to be tried, have occafioned a deal of perplexity to the 
commentators upon thofe letters, and to the trarijlators of them, anti to mo¬ 
dern compilers or Roman hillory, who cannot agree concerning the date of 
the fecond of thofe letters, nor the time when Catiline was tried for extortion: 
Nor is it llrange, that the moderns fhould differ on thefe articles, feeing 
Afconius and Fenejlella, cotemporaries, and both living in tije reign of 
Augujlus , differ upon the queftion, whether Cicero did actually defend Ca¬ 
tiline, or not. 

The reader will, I hope, excufe the digreffion, if I flep a little afide 
to examine into thefe matters which I am difpofed to do, not merely 
for the fake of ascertaining the fads (which, alorfe, can hardly be thought 
worth the trouble) but in order to be better acquainted with Cicero , from 
whofe writings our modern Hijlories of his Times are chiefly extracted. I 
fhall begin with inferting fuch parts of the two letters, as regard the bufl- 
nefs in. hand. • , 

Book I. Ep. I. Cicero to Atticus. 

“ I fend you the beft account, which conjecture enables me to give you, 
“ of the competitors I (hall have for the Confulfhip. Qalba is the only 
“ man who has declared his purpofe of Handing,-- [yet] it feems certain, 
“ that not only he, but Antonius and Cornificius will be candidates.—Some 
“ talk of Cafonius. —Aquilius / don't believe has any fuch intention. But 
“ I shall certainly hape Catiline for a competitor, if the Judges will declare 
“ that it is not light at noon day." 

Cicero Atlico fal. 

“ Petitionis noJtr<e, quam tibi fumma euro; ej]) fio hujufmodi ratio eft, quod 
“ adhuc conjetlura providere pojjit. Prenfat unus P. Galba.— Competitores , 
“ qui certi ejfe videantur , Galba Antonius Cf Cornificius— Sunt qui 
“ etiam Caefonium put ant. Aquilium non arbitramur, qui denegat.—Catilina, 
“ ft judicatum erit meridie non lucere, certus erit competitor.” 


Ep. 
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Ep. II. Cicero to Atticus. 

“ In the Confulfhip of Lucius Julius C<efar and Caius Marcius Figulus. 
“ My wife is fafely deiived of / fon.—I formerly .gave you a full ac- 
“ count how things ftood with regard to my fuit for the Confulfhip. At 
“ this time I am thinking to defend my competitor Catilme ; we have Judges 
“ to our mind, yet fuch as the accufer himfelf is pleafed with :‘I hope, if 
“ he be acquitted, that he will be the more ready toferve me in'our.com- 
“ mon petition j but if it fall out otherwife, I fhall bear it with patience. 
“ It is of great importance to me‘to have you here as foon as poffible : 
“ For tj^ere is a general perfualion, that certain nobles of your acquaint- 
“ ance will be againft me j and you, I know, could be of the. greateft fer- 
“ vice in gaining them over. Wherefore-don’t fail to be here in January , 
“ as you intended.” 


Proba¬ 
bly, there 
is here an 
errror of 
the prefs. 


Cicero' Attico fal. 

“ L. Julip Ctefare, O. Marcio Figulo CofT. filiolo me auttum feito, falva 
“ Terentia. Ego de meis ad te rationibus feripji antea diligenter .—Hoc tem- 
“ pore Catilinam, competitorem noftrum, defendere cogitamus. Judices 
“ babemus \uos voluimus , fumma accufatoris voluniate. Spero,Ji abfolutus crit , 
“ conjuntliorem ilium nobis fore in ratione petitionis: fin aliter accidcrit huma- 
“ niter feremus. Luo adventu nobis opus eft maturo. Namprorfus fumma bo- 
“ minum eft opinio, tuos familiares, nobiles homines, adverfarios honori noftro, 
“ fore. Ad eorum voluntat^m mihi conciliandam maximo te mihiyifui fore video. 
“ Quare Januario menfe , ut conftituifti , cur a ut Roma: fts.” 

[L. Julio Caefare, C. Marcio Figulo CofT.] Sous le confulat de L. Julius 
Cajar, (ft C. Marcius Figulus. -On thefe words M. l’Abbee de St. Real makes 
the following remark. “ II y a des difficulty extraordinaires a dater cette 
“ lettre, (ft les commentaries s'y font epuifts. Par ces Confuls qui y font nom- 
“ mes il femble qu'elle foit de 689, qui eft leur annee. Cependant cela paroit 
“ comme impoflible par le dernier article, 011 Ciceron exhorte Atticus a 
“ venir paffer a Rome * le mois de Janvier:' car il ne pent entendre que le 
“ Janvier de cette meme annee , puifque e'etoit pour l’aider d obtenir le confulat 
“ de la fuivante , ce qui fe devoit decider , fuivant la coutume au commence- 
“ ment ddAout , pour le plus tard. Or quand meme fon fils feroit ne, (ft cette 
“ lettre ecrite le premier jour de cette annee 689, le terns feroit bien court pour 
“ Venvoyer en Grece, (ft pour faire arriver Atticus a Rome , dans le meme mois. 
“ Cette confideration jointe a ce que la plupart des vieilles editions mettent Ja- 
“ nuario ineunte, au lieu de Januario menfe, comme il y a dans les plus cor- 
“ refies des nouvelles editions, afaitcroiredplufieurscommentateurs, qu'elle eft 
“ de Vannee precedente 688, (ft que Ciceron a feulement entendu en nommant les 
“ Confuls qu'il y nomme, qu'ils venoient d'etre elus pour 1 ’annee fuivante, (ft non 
“ pas qu'ils fujfent deja en exercice. « 

“ Mais puifque cette maniere de dater eft ft hors d'ufage,, que ces commenta- 
“ tears n'enontpu. trouver un feulexemple, dans toute l' Anti quite Romaine, pour 
1 “ appuyer 
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f* appuyer leur opinion, il me femble qu'ily a bien moins d'inconvenient a croire 
“ que cette lettre ejl ejfeftivement de I'annee qu'elle marque. Car il n'ejl pas 
“ impojftble, que Ciceron crut qu'Atticus a(oit deja eu chemin quand il I'ccrivoit. 

“ Peut-etre aujft ne comptoit-il pas qu’Atticus plit arriver dans tout Janvier , 

“ quoiqu'il le lui ecrivjt pour le prejfer davantage. Que ft la naijfance d’un pre- 
“ mier Jib ejl un evenement de nature a etre date plus particuliercment , que 
“ par Tahnee dans laquelle il eft arrive, enl’ecrivant d fon meilleur ami, n’ejl-il 
“ pas a prefumer que Ciceron entendoit quelque jour particulier de cette mime 
“ arnei, quoiqu'il ne Fait point expripe ? Que fic ccla ejl , quel jour peut-il 
“ avoir entendu naturellement , en difant feulement que fon fils ejl ne fous tels 
“ Confuls, que le premier jour de leur confulat ? comine nous entendmts le pre- 
“ mier jovf'de I'annee en difant feulement le jour de l’an. Voild , ce me femble, 

“ dequeue manisre on peut fe bazarder raifonnMement a devin'er, pour fe deter- 
“ miner dqns les difficultes de cette nature , if non pas, comme la plupart des com- 
t# mentateurs, par des fubtilites de Gramrvaire." 

CiceroV Englijh bijlorian agrees with M. de St. Real, concerning the year Mkid.i.ife 
in which this letter was written. * ofcic.vol. 

“ It is certain, that pis fon [Cicero's, fon] was born in this fame year 1 p ' I46- 
“ (689) as he exprefsly tells us, in the Confuljhip of L. Julius* C^efar, and 
“ C. Marcius Figulus. L. Julio C<efare if C. Marcio Figulo Cojf. Jiliolo me 
“ autlum ficito , falvaferentia.” Ad. Attic. 1 . i. ep. 2. 

And Cicero's Fnnch bijlorian is of M. de St. Real’s opinion as to the day, Moiubin, 
as well as year l when -Cicero wrote the letter in queftion.—La naiffance du c^’plV. 
fils de Ciceron,—fe trouve fixee au premier jour ae 689, dans une lettre que 
le meme Ciceron ecrivoit a Attious potir le prefier cl’arriver inccirament, 
par la raifon du befoin qu’il avoit de lui aupr.es de quelques perfonnes puif- 
lantes qui paroiffoient vouloir le traverfer dans fa demande. 

Nl.Mongault, in an anfwer to M. de St. Real, has given reafons for adhering 
to the opinion of the old commentators. But,' it feems, his reafons were 
of no weight with either of the faid hiftorians, who could not be ignorant 
of what he has faid on this head. M. Mongault writes thus: Cette lettre 
[the letter beginning with the words L. Ju'io Ca-fare, 8tc»] a ete ecrite peu Mon¬ 
de terns apres la precedente, comme M. de St. Real l’a reconnu lui meme S4 “j^ s 0 ^ e ‘ 
fans y penfer lorlqu’il a traduit Ego de meis ad te rationibus fcripft antea dili- eVc. 
genter, paryV vous ai eirit, il n'y agueres, fort particulierement fur mapreten- «rs to At- 
tion , ce qui a un rapport vifible it la lettre precedente: or elle a ete certaine- 
ment ecrite vers le dix-feptieme de Juillet, done celle-ci a du l’etre avant le 
premier Janvier fuivant. 

Mais voici quelque chofc de plus deciftf. * Ciceron dit qu’il penfoit a 
plaider pour Catilina fon competiteur : or l'affair de Catilina , dont Ciceron 
parle ici, fut jugee fous le confulat de Cotta if de Torquatus (688) C*far & 

Figulus n’etant enco^ que Confuls deftgnes. 

''Ne fee that all the four writers above cited take for granted, that 
the trial of Catiline , on the accufation brought againii him by Clodius, 

for 
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V. R. for male-adminiftration in Afric, is the trial concerning which Cicero fays, 
J5 ' f 6i' r 111 £ ^ e letter, “ If Catiline be acquitted, Ifhall certainly have film for a 
Conf. “ competitor-," and concerning wjaich he lays in thefecond letter, “ I am 
-“ thinking to defend my competitor fJatiline.” _ 

PrepoirdTed with this periualron, M. de St. Real and M. Morabhi, to 
reconcile it with the date of the fecond letter, V. Julio (fafare and C. 
Marcio Figulo Coff. put off the trial to the year 689, when C.eJ'ar and 
Fig ulus were a&ually in the Confuliihip •, contrary to the exprefs tefti- 
mony of Cicero himfelf, who tells ^us, that the Conl'ul Forquatus , with all 
the ornaments of his Magijlracy appeared at that trial, and was Catiline ’s ad¬ 
vocate >■“ 

M. Mongault too, prepofiefied with the perfuafion, that belli the letters 
fpeak of one dnd the lame accufation (viz. that of Catiline's male-admim- 
Jlration in Afric) in order, I fuppofe, to reconcile this perfuaiion with 
Cicero's teftimony concerning the time when Catiline was tried oil that accu- 
lation, will, by all mean? have L. Julio Cafare and C. Marcio Figulo Coff. to 
mean when Caefar and Figulus were Consuls elect •, but he Hands alone 
in this particular. 

Cicero's Englijh biftorian, through a ftrange degree of in attention, has re- 
prefented Cicero preparing in 689, a defence of Catiline, in a caul'e which, ac¬ 
cording to the faid hiftorian’s own account, had been tried and determined 
the year before b . 

That the trial of Catiline for his male-adminiftration in Afric was not 
the trial of which Cicefo fpeaks in the fecond letter to 1 Atticus, is fuffi- 
ciently manifell from comparing the jtwo letters together. In the firft, 
Cicero fays. Nobody but Galba'/w declared himfelf.-- If Catiline fhould 
happen to be acquitted, I fhall certainly have him for a Competitor. 
In the fecond, he fays,, I am thinking to defend my Competitor Catiline. 
The trial, therefore, referred to in the firft letter, was now over, and 
Catiline had been acquitted -, he being actually at this time one of Cicero's 
Competitors. 

If this be not fatisfaftory, what follows will, I imagine, remove all doubt; 
and may perhaps evince, that fome modern hiftorians, who treat profelTedly 
of the times in which Cicero lived, are not to be read without the fame 
Midd caution, which Cicero's Englijh hiftorian advifes us* to ufe, in reading the 

Prcf. p. Greek hiftorians Plutarch , Appian, and Dio, who, he fays, were fubjett to 

* X1V - prejudices in their relation of Roman affairs. 

Catiline was twice tried upon criminal accufations, and twice acquitted : 
Ad. Attic, bis abfolutum effe Lentukm, bis Catilinam. That his firft trial was in the 
lib. i. ep. Confullhip of Forquatus and Cotta, for oppreflions and exactions in Africa , 
cannot be queftionened by any body -who has attended to what Cicero fays 
in his oration for Sylla, and in that for Ccelius. 

* Orat. pro Sylla, 29. & pro Ccel. 4. 

b fisc Middleton’* Life pf Cicero, p. 138. compared with p. 146. 


But 
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But*another qucftion arifes— Whether Cicero pleaded for Catiline or ‘not 
at that trial? “ This queftion is not decided (fays’M. Mon^cult,) Afconiu3 
“ maintains the negative againjl jbenclfyiaAnd M. Mongault\ in fup- 
port of Ajeoniush opinion, adds, “ Th\'e is no fragment remaining of Cicc- 
“* ro’s oration , nor •any citation from it ” An argument in which there 
icems buf little force ■, bccaule as Cicero in his polterior fpeeches and let¬ 
ters,reproached Catilire lo often, and lo bitterly, with all his crimes, it is 
not likely the orator would preferve and publilh a ipeech, wherein he had 
employed his eloquence to defend liiih. 

Cicero’s French hiftorian is of opinion, that Catiline having found means 
to bribe both his Accufer and the Judges, did not make application to 
Cicero to defend him, though the Orator was well difpoied to do it. He 
imagines, that* Catiline being aware ‘of Cicero's views, which did not co¬ 
incide with his own, chofe rather with money to purchafe an acquittal, 
than owe it in any mealure to a mail with whom he fo little agreed in 
fentiment d . 

Cicero's Englijh hiflorian is pofitive, that Cicero did not defend Catiline, Midd- P . 
but imagines a different realon for his declining that talk. He writes * 3 »- 
thus: 

“ Catiline was brought to a trial for his opprefficns in Afric: He had 
“ been foliciting Cicero to undertake his defence •, who at one time was 
“ much inclined, or determined rather, to do it, for the fake of obliging 
“ the nobles , tdpecially C<*fir and Craffus , or /)f making Catiline at leatt 
“ his friend, as he fignihes in a letter to Atticus: I defign (lays he) Ad Attic. 
“ at pre/ent to defend my competitor Catiline, we have Judges to our mind , '• *• 

“ and yet fuch as the accuser himfelf is plea fed with; I hope , if he 
“ he acquitted , that he will be more ready to ferve me in our common pe- 
“ tition ; but if it fall out otherwipt I Jhall bear it kith patience. But Cice- 
“ ro changed his mind , and did not defend him ; upon a nearer view. 


c M. Mongavh thinks it highly probable, 
that Cicero, if he had defended Catiline, 
would in his fpeech in Tog. Cand. have re¬ 
proached him with ingratitude, as he did the 
Tribune Minins, whom he had formerly de¬ 
fended, when accufed of robbery. 

d Catilina, qui quoiqu’accufe dc concuffion 
& par confequent exclus* de droit de toutes 
les charges, luiparoiffoitlepretendant 1c plus 
formidable. En cH'et l’argent qu’il diftnbua 
a P. Clodius Pulchcr fon accufateur & a fes 
juges eux-memes lava dans le terns cet ob- 
llacle & il ne fut point oblige dc recourir a 
Ciceron, qui s’ctoit attendu a le defendre & 
qui en avoit au moins eu l.t volonte. II s’e- 
toit ilatte qu’en le le coneiliant par cc bon 
VOL. III. 


office i!s s’entendioicnt mieux dans leur pour- 
fuite commune, & que Catilina le preftreroit 
a tout autre pour fon colhgue : en cela jc n’ai 
garde dc vouloir juftifier Ciceron; fur lout 
apres avoir appris de lui que Catilina etoit ft 
lnanifeilement coupable, qu’on auroit aulli- 
tot nie qu’il fut jour en piejn midi, que de 
detruire les preuvesdes fon crime. 

Catilina preflfentit ies vues: & commc elles 
ne quadroienten rien avee les ficnnes, il aima 
mieux acheter fon abfolution a prix d’argent, 
que dc s’engnger a des retours, s’il arrivoit 
qu’il la dut a Peloquence d’un homnie avec 
qui il fympathifoit ftpeu. Morabin. tiijl. dt 
Cic. p. 91. 

1 

“ perhaps 


Tt 
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“ perhaps, of his defigns and traiterous pra&ices; to which he feums to 
“ allude, when, defcribihg the art and diffimulation of Catiline , he de- 
“ dares, that hehimfelf was once eftmoji deceived by him, fo as to take him 
“ for a good citizen, a lover of htyeft men, a firm and faithful friend, & c 
“ But it is not ttrange, that a candidate for the Conful/hip, in the career 
“ of his ambition, mould think of defending a man of the find rank and 
“ intereft in the City, when all the Confular Senators, and even the Conful 
“ himfelf, T orquatus, appeared with him at the trial, and gave telliin'ony 
“ in his favour. Whom Cicero exefifed, when they were afterwards rc- 
“ proaditil w >th it, by obferving, that they had no tuition of his treafens , 
“ nor fufpicion at that time of his confpiracy but out of mere humanity and 
“ companion defended a friend bn dijtrefs, and in that crifis t of bis danger 
“ overlooked the infamy of bis life. 

“ His prolecutor was P. Clcdius, a young nobleman as profligate as 
“ himfelf •, fo that it was not difficult to make up matters with Inch an 
“ acculer, vv'/:o for a fum of money agreed to betray the caufe, and fuller 
“ him to eicape: which gave occafxon to w'hat Cicero faid afterwards in 
“ a fpeech p pain ft him in the Senate, while they.were fuing together for 
“ the Conlulihip: IVrclchl not to fee that thou art not acquitted, but re - 
“ f rved to a feverer trial, and heavier punijhment 

There are, to my appreht-nlion, not a few infirmities in this pafiage of 
the celebrated hiftorian’s work. For, 

1. The Frond letter to ,/llticus, to which reference is made, fays not a 
word of Csfar, or of Craffus, or qf Cicero ’s being determined to defend 
Catiline , for the fake of obliging the nobles , but for the fake only of making 
Catiline his friend. 

2. In the next place, the hiftorian cites the authority of Afccnius , for 
faying that Cicero did not defend Catiline -, yet Afconius delivers that only 
as his opinion, in oppolition to the afiertion of Fenejlella, and gives reafons 
which are of very little weight. By the way, it Ihould be remembered, 
that the queftion upon which Afconius and’ Fenejlella differ is, whether 
Cicero deft n<ied Catiline at his trial in 688, for extortion? Nobody iup- 
poies tint Cic.ro, after making that invetlive called Orat. in Fog a Candida, 
and after Cat'.line s reptdfe from the Confulfkip in 689did actually defend 
him at hi; trial for murder-, though this was moft certainly the trial at 
which Cucro fence purpofed to defend him ; it being apprehended, at the 
*ime v. hen Cicero wrote the fccond letter to Atticus , that Catiline won hi, 
t.-f-r.. he Confular elections of that year 689, be brought into judgment 
■:n oV pmuation of killing theproferibed. 

:■ ft ! ;e hiftoriun thinks it not improbable, that Cicero ’s change of 
-v- 1 proceeded from his having (in 688) a nearer view of Catiline's. 

• ’eft;-’’. >.ivj tr utcrous nraftlices ; whereas we ffiall prcfently fee, that in the 
'■"'it ‘-art of the yar '689, tiiole traitorous practices were (according to 

Cicero) 
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Cicero\ an abfolute fee ret to the Confulars , who all appeared for mm at 
the trial which he then underwent. 

4. The hiftorian relates, as if it were a thing not only credible, but 
certainly true, that* Cicero, who fpeak,; fo often of the notoriety of Cati¬ 
line's many and mpft atrocious crimes'anterior to his conipiracy, and has 
reprefentrd*his whole life as an uninterrupted feries of uncommon wic¬ 
ked nefs,' took him , nevertheless, or, at leatt, was once aimed deceived h 
him j fo at to take him for a good citizen , a lol'er of bonefi men, a firm and 
fai/bfill friend. # 

y. There is no evidence, that all the Confular Senators appeared fir, the 
hiftorian pretends) for Catiline in 688, at his trial for oppryfi/iens and 
rapine.: but we learn from a paflfage, in Oral, pro* Sylla, that all the r c. 
Confulars did appear for Catiline at a poftjrior trial which he underwent. 

And wl\en Cicero , in his fpeech in Tog. Cand. faid to him, Wretch! not wi. y^. 
to fee that'thou art not acquitted, hut, referred only to a feverer trial , and *’ V1 - 
heavier punifhment , it is not more plain, that # this menacing prediction 
related to a trial, which he had ftill to undergo, than it is? that this fu¬ 
ture trial would be fop having killed feme of the proferibed , and particu- ^ rupra. 
larly Marius Gratidianus; a faff which Catiline could no: b#ve the impu-f ff/f 
dence to deny. 

From the pafiage in Cicero's, fpeech for P. Sylla, to winch I here refer, 
and which will prefently be given at length, ic is very evident that Ter 
quatus, the pfofecutor, appreheniive ldf the advocation m Cicery and the 
patronage ot^the Consulars, who had all been zealous in the meatures 
taken to crufh Catiline, might.be confidered, as a ptefurnptive proof of 
Sylla’ s being entirely innocent of Cati/ine’s^fton lpirac y, had therefore re¬ 
minded the Judges of the appearing cf all the Confulars fo Catiline him 

felf, when brought into judgment upon a criminal accuiation.-“ Yes” 

(anfwers Ciceco ) “ it is very true, they dir?appear for him: and your 
“ father, when Conlul, was Catiline s advocate, at his tr ial for opprejfions 
“ and rapine ; but your father was then ignorant of his traitorous plots : 

«< nor did your father afterwards, when he had received fome intimation 
“ of thofe plots, appear for him at his feeond trial, though all the other 
“ Confulars did •, they being then as ignorant of his treaionable practices, 

“ as your father was at the time of the firjl trial. But when thofe men 
“ * who had been really accomplices of Catiline in the confpiracy were 
“ brought into judgment for it, none of the Confulars appeared for them, 

“ or gave them the fmallell alMance.” And the orator feems, on this 
occafion, to intimate, that treafons againft fhe Senate was the only crime, 
from the punifhment of which a man might not honourably defend the 

« Thofe of the confpyators, whi^after Ca- P.SylLi was, at the fame time, accufed 

tHint's defeat and death, were.tried in torn, by the young.-r Torquatm, and defended by 
found guilty and punilhed. Cicero. 

T t 2 guilty : 
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guilty: [yet he had formerly cenfured Ilortenfius with fome fevepty for, 
defending Vcrres. j 

Accufati funt uno nomine Comsu^ares. - AffuefUnt , inquit, Catiline, 

illumque laudarunt. Nulla turn .patebat, nulla erat cognita conjuratio: 
defendebant amieum, aderant lupplici, vita ejus turpi t it dinem in fumrgis 
ejtis periculis non infequebantur. Quin etiam parens tuus , ..Tjorquate, 

Consul, rco de pecuniis repetundis Catilinat fuit advocatus : --At idem 

non adfuit ai.io in judicio, cum adessent ceteri. Si postea cogno- 
rat ipfe illiquid, quod in consular ignoraffet: ignofeendum eft ns, qui 
post r. a nihil audierunt. Sin ilia res de pecuniis repetundis prim a valuit: 
non inveterdta, quam recens , debuit efle gravior. Sed fi tuus parens etiam 
in ilia fufpicione periculi fui, tamen humanitate adductus advocationem 
hominis improBillimi Sella ciruli, atque ornamentis & 111 is*, & confulatus 
honeftavit; quid ell quamobrem Consulares, qui Catiiina aefuerunt , 
reprehendantur ? At iidem iis, qyi + ante hunc [Syllam] caufam de con- 
juratione dixerunt, non julfucrint. Tanto Scelere adltridtis hominibus 
ilatuerunt niViil ale adjumenti, nihil opis, nihil auxilii ferri oportere. Or at. 
pro Sylla , 2 9. 

M. Crevitr, being fully perfuaded, I fuppofe, that the fecond letter to 
Atticus was writttn in the Conlullhip ot L. Cajnr and C. 1 'igulus [A. U. 
689, j and therefore that Cicero's determination, there mentioned, to de¬ 
fend Catiline , could not relate to his trial for opprejftons , which was over, 
writes thus: 

“ Cic < ro the year befofe , when he was preparing to Hand this year 
“ (689) for the Conlullhip, had* laid, .upon feeing Catiline accufed of 
“ extortion, we jhall certainly have him for a competitor , if it be judged 

that it is not light at noon-day. Catiline was tried and acquitted •, and 
i“ being afterwards accufed- either of inceftuous commerce with the Veftal 
l“ Fabia f , or of the murder of the proferibed, applied himfelf to Cicero , 

“ to 


1 “ For the incefi, which Catiline com mi t- 
“ ted with the \dial Fabia, a criminal profe- 
“ cution, in form, (fays M. Oc-wVr/l om.lX. 
“ p. 361.) was (.oiiimenced againfthim. But 
“ Fabia was Cicero 's wife’s fitter, and Catiline 
“ was protected by Catulus. Favour pre- 
“ vailed, and tHe criminals were acquitted. 
“ It will perhaps appear furprifing, that Ca- 
“ lulus, a man of north, and a good citizen, 
“ Ihould inteielt himfelf for Catiline." [N.B. 
It is the character here given of Catulus, 
which, being fuppofed his due, occafions the 
lurpri/e at his appearing in favour of Catiline ; 
but the wonder ccafes at once, when we call 
to mind that Catulus was one of Sylla 's crea¬ 


tures, and a brother fatellite of Catiline, and 
his zealous defender, when tried for the mur¬ 
der of the prof riled ; by the confifcation of 
whofe eflates, Catulus, Hortenfeus, Mctel/us 
I’ius, and the rtft of the murderous crew, 
were become rich.] M. Crc-zier, for the fait 
of Catiline's, being tficd for the affair of the 
Vejlal, cites dip on. in Or. Cic. in Toga (land. 
and Oroftus, 1 . vi. c. 3. But yljconius does not 
fay it, but feems rather to intimate, that Fa¬ 
bia only was tried. Vid. fupr. p. 313. 
note 1 . What Oroftus fays, is this : Eodcm 
anno [683] apud Romani Catilina incejli ac- 
cufatus, quod cum Fgibia •virgine Vejluli commi- 
Jiffe arguebatur, Catuli gratia fultus enjajit. 

Without 
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. * to his defender. It is not certainly Known, whether Cicero pleaded 
“ fo bad a caufe i but it is certain, that he was not averlc to the under- 
“ taking, and that he reylbned thus. Either I Jhall get him acquitted , in 
“ which cafe I may count upon his hearts concurrence with me in cur common 
“ Juit for the Confujfhip ■, or he will be'condemned, and in that cafe I fjall 
“ not be entirely difconfolate.” 

Now *if Cicero defended, or defigned to defend, Catiline , in a trial 
which he underwent in the year 689, it could be no other, than that for 
killing 'the proscribed ■, for ;t does notaappear, that he was ever tried upon 
the a I fair of the V dial. 

“ Catiline, fays Cicero’s Engliflj hijlorian, was ftfp filed alfo at the fame 
“ time [ip '689] of another heinous and capital crime, an incdluous com- 
“ merce with 'Fabia, one of the Fcjlal virgi'As and filter to Cicero’s wife. 

“ This was charged upon him fo loudly by common fame, and gave fuch fcan- 
“ dal to the City, that Fabia was brought to a trial for it ; but, either through 
“ her innocence, or the authority of her brother Cicero, lho was readily 
“ acquitted : which gaveoccalion to Cicero to lay, among otlier reproaches 
“ on his flagitious life, ft 'hat there was no place fo facred , whither his very 
“ vi/its did not carry pollution, and leave the imputat. on of guilt, where there 
“ was no real crimeJub/ijling.” 

Though the learned Initorian fpeaks here of the affair of the Veftal as 
in the year 689, [Catiline was alfo Jufpetlcd at the fame time, &c.] yet, ac¬ 
cording to Orojius , the only writer (and lie was of the fifth century) who 
reports that Catiline was tried on that accufation, the trial was about the 
year 683; and, according to Sallujl , who is our bell authority, the incell 
was committed wiien Catiline was a young man, or, at moll, not old enough 
to Hand for the Conlullhip : lie was adolefcens. 

Nor is it credible, that Cicero would threaten* Catiline with a trial for 
that crime, of which the Orator believed, or pretended, at leail, to believe 
him innocent. 

It may fairly be concluded^ therefore, that the caufe in queftion was the 
impeachment of Catiline for killing fome of the proferibed\ and that at 
this trial Catulus, and all the other worthy Confulars, with whom Catiline 
lived in Uriel friendlhip, appeared in his defence, gave him an excellent 
character [ilium laudtirunt] and got him acquitted. Catulus indeed was 
particularly interellcd in this affair, on account of the great honour which, 
by one of the murders in queltion, had been done to his father ; to whole 
manes, and at whole tomb, Marius (Jratidianuj was, by Catiline , molt de- via. tupr. 
voutly and moll bloodily facriiiced. p- l6 ‘- 

Without debating whether thefe words of obferve, that the time, in which Orojius places 
Ortjns, (110111 which, if what the writer f.iys this trial, proves that it could not be the 
be true, it would lollow tfiat Catiline under- fame trial at which Cicero, in the fecond let- 
went three trial in all] be fany force agai nil ter to Attic s, declares his deiign to defend 
Cicero ’s bis abjolutum Catilinam, I Hull only the criminal. 

And 
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And now, that I may purfue the pur pole of this digreflion, Doet it not 
indicate an extreme and mod unreal'onable prejudice againit Ccefar, to im¬ 
pute, without an/ I’.edtation, to him principally the acquittal of Catiline , 
and give this acquittal as one proof, among many (equally cogent) of Cu?- 
far' s pernicious defigns againft his country r 

For thus proceeds Cicero's Englijh bijlorian , after mentioi'iin'g Ctcfar' s 
being one of the Afliltant Judges to the Praetor who was to lit upon the 
Sicarii :— This gave him an opportunity of citing before him as cri- 
“ minals, and condemning by the Law of AHaffinate, all thofe, who in 
u Sylla's prefeription bad been known to kill, or receive money for killing 
“ a proferibed citizen ■, which money Cato alio, when he was Qu<eJlor the 
“ year before, ■. bad made thetq refund to the treafury. C.cfar' s -view was 
“ [not to execute juftice upon thofe murderers, whom Cdto had in effect 
“ already condemned as murderers, but] to mortify the Senate , and ingra- 
“ date himfelf with the People , by ' reviving the Marian caufe, which had 
“ always been popular, r and of which he was naturally the head, on ac- 
“ count of his near relation to old Marius. For which purpofe he had 
“ the hardjnefs likewile [wlien Atdile in 688] 'to replace in the Capitol 
“ thofe trophies and Jiatues of Marius, which Sylla had ordered to be 
“ thrown down and broken to pieces. But while he was profecuting with 
“ fuch feverity the agents of Sylla’s cruelty, he not only fpared, but fa- 
“ voured Catiline, who was one of the mojl cruel in fpilling the blood of 
“ the proferibed •, having • butchered with his own hands , ax.d in a manner 
“ the mofi brutal, C. Marius Gratjdianus, a favourite of the People , nearly 
“ related both to Marius and Cicero; whofe head he carried in triumph 
“ through the Jlreets to make a prefent of it to Sylla. But C.if ads zeal 
“ provoked L. Paullus* [L. Luceius] to bring Catiline alio under the lafh 
14 of the fame Law, and ‘to accufe him in form, after his repulfe from the 
“ Conjulfivp [coniequently after Midfummer 689,] of the murder of many 
“ Citizens in Sylla' s prolcriptions, of which, though he was notorioufly 
“ guilty, yet, contrary to all expectation, He was acquitted.” [ Bis aifu- 
lutttm Calilinam. Ad Att. i. 16. Saliuft. 31. Dio, 1 . xxxvi. p. 34.] 


* L. Paul/us was not the accnfer of Cati- 
l/nc it. this cauic, nor in this year 6by ; but 
towards the end of the year 6yc, upon the 
Peatman Law of tieafni: and no trial enfued. 
See Sat/ up. -Afonins writes thus : Catili’.a 
fO. afji/Unus queen pop npuljam i>, fxtitiune Con- 
iuhit 1,. Luctlllus, qm p,Jleu quique cu/.dt/n 
honorempeti.t, lege de Sicarttspfi iLwerat. On 
which words Freinjhcmius makes the following 
comment. 1 laud facile e. r l ilutuere, quis fit 
h.c Lucullui. Afconius, ex quo lixe defempta 


funt, pau’o poft mentlonem facit orationum 
Lvceti in Ceif'linam. Hint noth to ilimits nji- 
ditur he legendum effe Luceius, pro L. i.ucul- 
lus. Pula l trim ev.nia coHueniunl. the ac- 
cufator Catilina: dicitur ab AfeoAofntjfe paiatuj 
eruditulque : Luceii truditiu rota tji ex cpijuhs 
ad rum Ciceroni*. Idem qui Calilinam nunc 
aicujat, CGtijufulum p"fiea peti t ncc . onfei./tus 
(ft. Luceius confulatum cum C*efare id iiibuio 
friflru jet ill. 
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M.. fdrevier is not fo pojitive, as to Ccefar 's partiality in this affair; he 
ventures no farther than conjecture. 

“ The feverity with which Cato had made the murderers of the pro- 
“ feribed refund the money they had received out of the t re a fury, c. hatred 
“ the way for C<efar 's condemnation 'of them as guilt)? of murt.hr. it 
“ is perhaps the only public affair, wherein Cato and Ctefcr were of one 
“ mind. Ccefar, on the expiration of his TEdilcfhip, accepted a comtnU- 
“ lion for trying Homicides. He was then what the Romans called Ju- 
“ den Quejlionis-, that is, a comrgiffioncr appointed to prefide in the 
“ place of a Prtetor, at the trial of caufes within a certain jurifdidion. 
“ He probably contrived to get this employment, in order to bring into 
“ judgment, and to punifh, as murcierers, thofe who had killed the 
“ proscribed,*. though they were excepted by name in Syl/a's Laws. 
“ They had been already condemned, in fome manner, by Cato •, and 
“ when they were brought before Gtffar’s Tribunal, the People had the 
“ latisfadtion of feeing them punifhed for thofe very crimps, which they 
“ had before been rewarded for perpetrating. The cataffrophe of thofe 
“ villains was matter qf public rejoicing. Among the condemned was a 
“ centurion, called L. Lufcius, whom Sylla's victory had fo enriched, 
“ that he was at this time worth ten millions of fcftcrces. Beliicnus , 
“ Catiline ’s uncle, who had killed Lucretius Ofella , was alfo con- 
“ demned. But Catiline , the moft criminal of them all, was, upon 
“ trial, acquitted. Hiftory does not tell us the reafon of this inequality 
“ in the fefitences of the Judges, where the caules were fo limilar. We 
“ may conjecture, that Caffar wUs too much Catiline’s friend , to be 
“ willing to dejlroy him. In confequenc,e of this acquittal, Catiline, 
“ loaded with crimes, a confpirator againft the State, thrice brought into 
“ judgment upon heavy accufations, and as often acquitted (without tea- 
“ fine to be thought criminal) was now f in 680] in a condition to (land for 
“ the Confuljhip J 

The reader may obferv®, that Catiline is almoft as troublefome to the 
commentators in their way, as he was to Cicero in his way. 

M. de St. Real, and M. Morabin , to get rid of their difficulties, have 
contradicted Cicero in relation to the time when Catiline was tried for re¬ 
tortion. ‘ 

M Mongault has been conftrained to make L. C.efarc ,„ C. hgnlo Cff 
mean the year vfhen Casfar and Figulus were Consuls r.i.Ecr; And, 
with regard to the time', when Catiline was tried for killing th-- p>o- 

J bed. 


* Upon the words Lis abfolutunt ejjfe Leniulum, 
Us Catilinan (in Cicero's 16th letter to Aui- 
tus, (lib. i.) written in 692, M. Mongault 
makes the tollnwint* remark. 

“ liut Lent ulus L Cat Hina avoient etc ab~ 


“ fous chaauui rex yi/x."~L':iti!ina avoit etc 
“ nr, en juiliee t .a PittMitt.t sue 
“ w: .‘hr pent mourir tnhumtiinement tto tons tie¬ 
s' .s'i ltd, M terms Gnnictiu' us, couiin ^eiiii.rn 
“ dupereCc Ciccron, tc tpt p\oi F < tc .Ayre 

rat 
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fcribed, to contradict every writer, ancient and modern, who has mentioned 
that trial. 

Cicero's EngliJJj h'floria.n., as I obferved before, has, through inattention, 
fallen into an ablurdity like that of yeflcrday we Jijall'go into the coun¬ 
try. 

M. Crevlcr, though avoiding the miilakes of the other four, has, contrary 
to the tciiimony of Afconiv.s, and the evidence of Cicero's own words, in his 
invedtive in 'Toga Candida , reprefented the trial of Catiline for murder,' as 
prior to bis repulfe from the Confulfhipc. and prior to that invective. ' And 
he ipeaks of Catiline as having been thrice tried and acquitted before his 
{landing for the Confulihip, whereas in fa< 5 t he had been but once brought 
into judgment •, which was for male-adminiftra'tion in ylfric. " r 

And when M. 'Crcvicr fays, “ Hillory docs not tell us the reafon why 
“ the judgments of the court were fo unlike, when the caules were lb 
“ limiiar,” it is plain, that he has#overlooked what Cicero himielf (M. 
Crevier' s principal hiltorian for thefe times) confelles, that all the Con- 
j'ular Senators (except ' Torquatus) appeared for Catiline at his trial, 
pofterior to that for cpprejjicns , coniequently his .trial for murdering the 
proferihed. 

With regard to this trial of Catiline for murder , I further oblerve, 
that though his acquital be imputed, by fome modern writers, to Ca- 
far , as it he were the foie judge at the trial, yet it is evident, that 
more Judges than one fat upon the caule, and h is not clear, that 
Cm far was of the number. We have , fays Cicero, (who then purpofed 
to be Catiline's advocate) fudges \o our> mind, yet J'ucb as the accufcr 
hitnfclf is perfectly content with. Judices habemus quos voiuimus, fum- 
ma icculatoris voluntate. And if Luceius, Cicero’s particularfriend 
red great admiier, was the r accufer, (which feems highly probable) have 
wc not good ground to fufpedt that the whole tranfaCtion was collu- 
live? After Cato had forced the aiiafiins to refund'the. pecuniary re¬ 
wards of their villainies, and after Cafar had let on foot prolecutions 
againil tliem as murderers, it was hardly poflible for Catiline to avoid 
a trial. 1 he bulimfs therefore of the Optimates , the intimate friends 
of Catiline, was to provide a prcfecutor and an advocate, and judges , 
through whole prevarication, eloquence, and iniquity, he might be 
lure to efcapo-, cipcually as the molt eminent Patriots, the Confu- 
lars, the Chiefs of the Honest, were to appear to his character, apd 


pr.rle qrand Marius ; Sc il fut arm ft: Deruis 
“ etc Ldiatjjtoii, ermine on a vu dans ’ey Ict- 
“ tresxN ,\i. <!e cc livre, Catilina avoir en- 
“ c<>ic etc a*ou!<'• -'.’avoir eo commerce avee 
“ one V'Li.sV ; mak Ccctoii r.o par'e point 
“ ilc cettc aicnfi-iion, pan opuc cettc Vcitale 
“ ctoit ftrnr tie la iema.c, Sc qu’il fuppofe 


“ qu’clle avoit et 6 accufee fans fonde- 
“ ment.” 

n This is the eminently learned man,who, 
at Cicero's requcfl, undertook to write the 
hiftory of (hero's Confulihip, and to praife 
his conduit beyond its merit. Ef.Fam. 12. 
Ad Att. iv. 6. 

make 




vnake panegyric. It is a great pity, that we have not the oration 
which Cicero had prepared in defence of Catiline's hacking to pieces 
Marius Gratidianus , the Orator’s near kinfman, and carrying the bloody 
head, plenum aninitf fpiritus , through the ftreets, to make a prefent 

* of Jt to Sylla, Th<j fact being confeflcd *, the Orator’s talk was only * v»i. fup. 
to iliew, that*it was a glorious action, and highly beneficial to the Re-1’- u'>- 
public, _ " ult 

I p'afs now to the examination of that charge again!! Cxfar, which is fo 
often repeated by modern writers of Ionian hiilory. He is rep relented as 
forming projects, even from his early youth, to overturn the Commonwealth, 
invade the liberties oj his fellow-citizens, cvjlave his country , and to do, 
nobody knpws what \ “ Cadar 's whole life," fays Cicero's Englifh hiflorian, r* 
“ made probable that there could hardly be any plot in which he had not fame 22 s ’ 

“ /hare." > Yet of his evil diipolitions before Cicero's Coniullhin, or even 
at that time, there is not the lealt llutdow of evidence produced : Bur, in- 
ftcad of proper proof, we have his fpeaking honourably of his aujt and of his 
wife at their funerals-, his creating, when 7 k dale, the fiat tie of Marius, and 
Us efpoujing the popularparjy, againft the faction of Sy tin's cut-throats, and 
the creatures of Ins ulurped defpotifm. 

In order to let this matter in a true light, let us confider the import of 
the v/ords Republic, Free-State, Conjlitution, when they are ufed in relating 
the hiilory of thefe times. 

Cicero's Englijb hiflorian , in a treatife which he jpublifhed on the Roman 
Senate, contends, that, “ by the original Conjlitution of the government, p- s3- & 
“ even under the kings, the colleftive body of die People was the real “°‘ 

“ fovereign of Rome, and the dernier refort in all cafes.”—And that 
even in the moll outrageous “ infults on the authority of the Senate,P-** 3 * 

“ though the honejl of all ranks loudly inveighed* againll them, and de- 
“ tolled the authors of them as men of dangerous views, who afpired to 
“ powers that threatened the liberty of the City •, yet none ever pretended to 
“ fay, that the alls then/elves- were illegal, cr that the people had not a 
“ clear right, by the very Conjlitution of the Republic, to command and cnalt 
“ whatever they thought expedient." 

And the fame writer tells us, that, before Cicero's Confulihip, this De¬ 


mocrat y had been changed by Sy/la into an Arijlocracy. 

“ Sylla having fubdued all who were in anus againft him, was now MkM. Life 
“ at leilure to take his full revenge on their friends and adherents •, in f ’J c P’ 
“ which, by the deteftable method of a preferipfion, of which he was the 
“ firjl inventor, he excrcifcd a more infamous cruelty than had ever been 
“ praftiied in cold blood, in that, or, perhaps, any otlier City. The 
“ prolcription was not confined to Rome, but carried through all the 
“ towns of Italy, where, belides the crime of party, which was pardoned 
“ to none, it was fatal to be polfelTed of money, lands, or a pleaiant Sa'hift.xv. 
“ feat-, all manner of licence being indulged to an infolent army, °f syliV m 

Vol. III. U u “ carving 
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“ carving for themfelves what fortunes they pleafed.—As foon as the 
“ proicriptions were over, and the icene grown a little calm, L. Llaccus , 
“ being choien Inter-rex, decla ed Sylla Dictator for fettling tie fate of 
“ the Republic , without any limitation of time, and ratilied whalevrr he 
“ bad done, or fjould do, by a jpecial Law, that Empowered him to put 
“ any C.t’zen to death , without hearing tr trial. ‘■This office of Lictavoe, 
“ which m early times had oft been of lingular lervice to tin. Repub- 
“ lie m caies of difficulty and dillrefs, was now grows odious and fufyected 
“ in tie frefent fate of its wealth wad power, as dangerous to tie public 
“ hbettx , and for that roafon had been wholly difuh-d, and laid alkie, 
“ toe one hundred and ivnuty years ; lb that L7acats\ Law was the pury 
u edeit of force and terror-, and though pretended to be made by the 
“ People, was utterly detelltd by them. Syl’a, however, being in veiled 
“ by it with abfoluce authority, made many ufeful regulations for the better 
“ ord.er of the government; and ( by the plenitude of his power changed 
“ in great jneafure the ,whole conftituticn of it, from a democratical to an 
“ ariitocratical form, by advancing the prerogative of the Senate, and 
“ deprefling that of the People. He took from the F.quefrian order the 
“ judgment of all caifes, which they bad enjoyed from the tune of the Gracchi, 
“ and refiored it to the Senate-, deprived tire People of the right of chafing 
“ the priefis, and replaced it in the colleges of priefis •, but above all, he 
“ abridged the immoderate power of the Tribunes, which had been the chief c 
“ fource of all their civil dijfentions •, for he made than incapable of any other 
“ Magif racy after the Tribunate-, refrained the liberty of appealing to them •, 
“ took from them their capital privilege, , of propofing Laws to the People •, 
“ and left them nothing but their negative -, or, as Cicero lays, the power 
“ only of helping, not of hurting any one. But that he might not be fuf- 
“ petted of aiming at <a perpetual tyranny, and a total fubverlion of the 
“ Republic, he fullered the Conluls to be chofen in a regular manner, and 
“ to govern, as ufual, in all the ordinary affairs cf the City : whilft he 
“ employed hinrfelf in reforming the difotders of the State, by putting 
“ his new Laws in execution -, and in diflributing the confifcated lands of (be 
“ adverfe party among his Legions : So that the Republic feemed to be 
“ once more settled on a legal basis, and the Laws and judicial pro- 
“ ceedings began to flourifh in the Forum.” 

After giying this account of Sylla' s ufurparion and tyranny, and after 
relating his end, the hiftorian has thefe very curious paflages : 


c The hiftorian, when he fays, that the im¬ 
moderate power of the Tribunes had been the 
chief'J'c.n re of all the civil diflenfions at Rome, 
feems to have forgot that the fame in,nit de¬ 
rate power had likewi/e been the only Jottrce 
of the real liberty, the public •virtue, the con- 
quefis, and the glory of the Republic ; and that 


the ABUSE of die Tribunitian Authority had 
been wholly occalioned by die ambition,, 
avarice, and usurpations of the Ariftocratic 
fa&ion, Cicero's boncjl men, his good Citizens. 
See Introduction to the fourth book of tbit, 
hijlory ; and Introduction to the Jeventb 
look. 


“ Sylla 
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“ Sylla had one felicity peculiar to hirnfclf, of being the only man in hifto- i>- 
“ ry, in wliom the odium of the moft barbarous 11 cruellies was extinguifsed SJ ' 
f ‘ by the glory of his-, great ads. Cicero, though he had a good opji.on of 
“ his caul'e, yet detefed the inhumanity of his victory, and never fpe.-ks of him r , t m _ 
“'with refpecl, nor of his government, hulas a proper tyranny ; calling h.m 5 **. 

“ a mafic? of three mefi pcjlilcnt vices, luxury, avarice, and cruelty.” f ° !r ' 

b{otwithftanding the peculiar felicity abovementioned, Cicero, we fee, 
remembers Syllab inhuman.ty, and never fpeaks of him with refpeft; and 
“ As foon as Sylla was dead, the Aid diflenfior.s, that had been fmo- m.jj. j,. 
“ thered a while by the terror of his power, burft out again into a fame, s°- 
“ between .the two factions, Supported feverally by the two Conllils, 

“ Catulus* and, M. Lepidus, who were wholly oppofite to each other in. 

“ party* anti politics. Lepidus refolved at f all adventures, to refeind the 
“ atls -Sylla, and recal the exiled Marians ; and began openly to ldlicic 
“ the People to fupport him in that Aefolution: but his attempt, though 
“ plaufible, vs as fallious and unjeafonablc, tending to overturn jhe present 
“ settlement of the Republic, which, after its late wounds and 
“ loi's of civil blood, wanted nothing fo much as reji and quiet, to recover 
“ a tolerable degree of Jlrength." That is to lay, Sylla' s gan^ of robbers 
and murderers wanted nothing fo much as public peace and- quiet, that 
they might have no dilturbance in the enjoyment of their plunder and 
depredations. And Catulus, the collegue of Lepidus, being one of 
that gang, agd being aided by the reft, dih\ppointed all his deligns, 
though, “ he had with him feveral of the chief Magiftrates, and the 
“ good wilhes of all the Tribuhes,” and of all the popular party; in 
whole minds the odium of Sylla ’j cruelties was>not extinguifsed by the glory of 
his great atls. 

But whoever might dillike Sylla'% eftablilhmeju*, it was fatlious (in the 
opinion of the hiftorian above cited) to folicit the People to make any altera¬ 
tion in it. 

The very ingenious M. Crevier is of the fame opinion. Speaking of 
that wife fentence pronounced by Catulus, on occauon of Cafar's ere ft- v;d ^ 
ing the ftatue of Marius — C.tfar no longer undermines, but openly attacks p ' 30 j’ P ' 


d M de l’Abbe de St. Real fpeaks to the 
fame effeft; only he imputes the oblivion, into 
which Sylla’s. cruelties were call, to his ab¬ 
dication alone. 

Sylla, par un retour incfperc ennnye dc 
vengeance, de pouvoir, de Ling & de com- 
mandement; moins peut-etre par moderation, 
Sc par grandeur d’ame, co.iime on l’a tou- 
jours public, ijue par inquietude ; s’avifa de 
quitter fa Diilature &r l’Mmpire, Sc de remettre 
lc commandemcnt entre les mains desConfuls: 
Changement prodigieux, qui rendit dcs ce 


jour Sylla l’Idole des domains. On oublia 
tout Ir j.m^ dt’ la projcriplhn pour neJe rejjbu- 
%-cnir que de la tibet to re- due ; tv on v11 en iui 
l’twcmple d'.n ul-v t ateur K plus violent, Sc 
le plus fangu'.iair mort pailibleinent dans 
foil lit, aio.e, ador- dr rnus Lfs citoyens. 
[ Thefe lull woid* ;uo mere romance, as the 
whole lequc! of the Mill ry evinces.] Si Sylla 
avoit toujours tie oon Repub.icain, on Tau- 
roit ntoi s .vine, q,.e ju.uid, apres avo 1 fub- 
jugue la patric, il lui a plu de lui rend.e la 
libertc. Tome iii. p. 61. 

U U 2 


the 
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Tome XI. the Republic. —“ The reflection was juft. 1‘he government was at that time 
p- 265. u, j ouf}( ; e j upon the Laws and Jr.Jiitulions ofS yila, and it was not pofflbte to 
“ revive the party of Marius [?. e. the popular party'] without introdu- 
“ cing a general fubverlion of all things.” 

Again, “ We have l'een, that Sylla had deprived them [the Tons of the 
“ profcribedj of the capacity of holding dignities, and of being .admitted 
p. 313. “ into the Senate. This was very hard : but Sylla s Injlitulions were then 

“ the bafts cf the government, and it was impofiible to infringe him,, with- 
“ out putting the whole State into llonfufion. The Conful \Cicero] was 
“ therefore obliged to oppole their demand, how equitably however it 
“ feemed.” 

The learned .writer will, I hope, excufe me, if I fay, , that ’the rca/on 
he affigns for thinking that Cat ulus fpoke wifely, and Gee, 0 adc'd j ui fly 
in the inftances mentioned, could have no place in the minds of Catulus 
and Cicero : becaufe, in fact, the Taws and Inftitutions of Sylla, were not 
the bafts of tfyegovernmerti, when Catulus uttered his wifdom in 688 ; nor 
when Cicero oppofed the demand made by the fons of the proferibed, in 


690. * 

The principal Laws and Inftitutions of Sylla, thofe that concerned 
the conftitution of the government, had been abrogated fome years be- 
p. in. fore. The Tribunes had been reinftated in the ancient privileges of the 
g6 Tribunate: to the People had been reftored the prerogative of eletling 
v ' 3 ° ’ the priejls •, and the Senators had been deprived of the fole+right of judi- 


Except the practice of chufing annually twenty Quteftors, inftead of 
Eight, to fupply the numerous vacancies in the Senate, whole comple¬ 
ment of members Sylla had much enlarged, lcarce any thing remained of 
* St( . L , his innovations, but the hew Senators, whom he had made powerful by making 
329 them rich, in the manner def ribed * above. 

Thele ruffians and their creatures were Cicero's Republic, and their 
fettlement in the pofleffion of all the power of the State was the fettlcment, 
which he was fo zealous to maintain and preferve 3 and which the fons of 
the proferibed, had they been reftored (as equity required) to a capacity 
of holding public dignities, and of being admitted into the Senate, might 
poffibly have endangered. As Cafar had no zeal for the prefervation of 
this fettlcment-, but was for reinllating the children of the proferibed in the 
rights and privileges they were born to, we fee in what fenfe he was, at this 
time, an enemy to the Republic. 

1 fhall here add M. Vertot's account of the State of Rome, when Cicero 
was Conful. 


Vert. Rev. “ Debauchery, luxury, and their natural confequence, poverty, gave 
Rum. 1. “ birth to Catiline' s confpiracy : the exceffive ambition of fome private 

“ men {Lengthened it, at a time when Rome had fcarce any thing left of 
“ a Republican government^ beftdes the bare name. The great ones alone 

“ reigned 
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“■ 'reigned* with abfolute authority, The whole admin iteration was centered 

“ in a few families, who handed the Co:ihilar dignity about from one to 

“ another g . A fmaU number of Citizens by turns, dilpoied of the 

“ command of the armies, as alio the Government and revenues of the 
* - , <_ | 

“ provinces, They being arbiters of peace and war, and accuhomed to 
“ the hom:jgcs*and honours that go along with iovcrcign power, it hap- 
“ pem;d very feldom, that any of them, at the quitting of their great 
“ places, ( could eafily refolve to return to a private life, becaufe this 
“• would put them again upon a level taith their Fellow-Citizens. Some 
“ gained the afl'edion of their foldiers, either by a remilTnds in military 
“ difeipline, ,or by ielr-interetted liberalities. Others bought with large 
“ hints the rotes,of the people, to raife thcmfelves , or their, creatures , to 
“ the chief pofts. ' Thole that were out-bribed, and loft the day, cafed 
“ their envy, by endeavouring to render the power of their rivals fuf- 
“ petfted, and caft about to promote theh* ruin at the expence of the pub- 
“ lie peace. II .” 

If this be a true account of the Roman Government and Admini- 
ftration in the time of Cicero, can this nominal Republic be called Rome 
in its Free-State ? the Republic in its ancient Form and ConJlitiTtion ? Yet 
this is that Republic, of which, as if it were in its perfect * ftale, *VM. fup. 
Cicero' s Englifh hijtorian , in giving the charader of his hero, thus !’• s- 
writes : 


“ As to hi% public conduft, no man was ever a more determined Voi. n. p, 
“ Patriot, or a warmer lover of his country than lie. His whole cha- 
“ rader, natural temper, choice 'of life and principles, made its true 
“ intereft infeparable from his own. His general view, therefore, was al- 
“ ways one and the fame, to fupport the peace and liberty of the Republic , 

“ in that Form and Conjlitution of it which their at y: eft ors had delivered down 
44 to them. He looked upon that as the only foundation on which it could be 


“ fupported.” 

We havefeen, that he was rfot of this mind when hefpoke againft Rul- 
lus' s Agrarian Law, nor when he rejeded the petition of the fons of the 
proferibed •, for then he thought Sylla's Laws and Inftitutions were the only via. fup. 
bafts upon which the government could ftand. ® _ 

That Cicero, to the time of his attaining the Confulfhip, never had 
any view in his public t conduit, but his own intereft and elevation, is abun¬ 
dantly manifeft from to much of his hiftory as has been given in the fore- 


* Cicero’s election to ttoe Confutjbip, who was 
a Neav-man , ami whole promotion is wholly 
aferibed to his merit, might feem to oppofe 
what is here laid, if Sall ji hjd not made us 
known, that the elevation of the Orator to that 
dignity, was but an exception from a general 
rule, and chieHy owing to the public’s being 


alarmed with the rumour of a dreaful con- 
fpiracy ready to break out, of which the cour¬ 
tezan Fulvui had, to many perfons, given 
hints and intimations. 

h See a citation in p. 205, from Middle- 
ton's Life of Cicero. 
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going pages. What his views were in his public conduct during, his Ma* 
giftracy, and after the expiration of it, we (hall know by impartially con- 
fulering his conduct. But the fecret of all his politics and patriotifm is 
fufficiently divulged by his panegyrift, where he - fays, “ It is certain there 
“ was not a man in the Republic do particularly engaged, both by principle 
“ and intereft to wifn well to its liberty,” [i. e. to its being a bfo lately go¬ 
verned by tie Sun ate, under the influence of Cicero] “ or who hid fo much 
“ to loft by the fubverfion of it: For he was undoubtedly the Firft Citizen 
“ in it; had the Chief Influence indie Senate, the chief authofity with 
“ the People,—as long as it was governed by civil methods, and flood 
“ upon the foundation of its Laws With which Laws * the Senate fre~ 
quently difpenfed; as did Cicero himfelf, during his Confidjhip, k as we ihall 
prefently fee : r And there is hardly an afjafjin mentioned in th tsRoytan ftory, 
whofe merit, if he killed a popular man, is not extolled by Cicerq, for the he¬ 
roic deed. But none have a larger Ihare of the Orator’s praifes than Scipio 
Naf.ca and Qpimius, die, murderers of the two Gracchi ; the two bell Citi¬ 
zens perhaps that Rome could ever boaft. 

Thus much it was thought proper to obferve, concerning Cicero and his 
politics, tkat we may thence colledl the degree of credit which is due to 
thofe parts of the Roman hiftory, which have been received upon the au¬ 
thority of Cicero alone, particularly men’s characters, and the motives from 
which they afted. 

“ As to the nature of my work,” fays Cicero' s Englijh hiftorian, “ tho* 
“ the title of it carries nothing more than the hiftory of CicePo 's Life •, yet it 
“ might properly enough be called the hiftory of CiceroV Limes : lince from 
“ his firft advancement to the public magiftracies, there was not any thing 
“ of moment tranfa&ed in the State, in which he did not bear an eminent 
“ part: fo that, to make the whole work of a piece, 1 have given a fum- 
“ mary account of the Roman affairs during the time even of his minority •, 
“ and agreeably to what I promifed in my propofals, have carried on a 
“ feries of hiftory, through a period of above Jixty years , [that is, from 
“ A. U. 647, when Cicero was born, to 710,] which for the importance 
“ of the events, and the dignity of the perfons concerned in them, is by 
“ far the moft interefting of any in the annals of Rome. 

“ In the execution of this defign, I have purfuevl, as clofely as I could, 
“ that very plan, which Cicero himfelf had lketched out, for the mo- 
“ del of a complete hiftory, where he lays it down as a fundamental 
“ law, That the writers fljould not dare to affirm what was falfe , or to 
“ f u PP re f s what was true \ nor give any fufpicion, either of favour or dif- 
“ affeliion: That , in the relation of falls, he Jhould obferve the order of 
“ time, and fometimes add the defeription of places \ Jhould firft explain the 
“ counfels \ then the alls ; and, laftly, the events of tfyngs: That in the coun- 
“ fels, he Jhould interpofe his own judgment on the merit of them •, in the alls, 
“ relate not only what was done, but how it was done •, in the events, (hew 
“ what Jhare chance * or rajhnefs, or prudence, had in them: that he Jhould 

“ dejcr'tbe 
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“ defended likewife the particular characters of all the great perfons, -who hear 
“ any conftdcrable part in the Jlory \ and Jlsould drefs up the whole in a clear 
“ and eqa&Uc file , without affecting any ornaments , <?r feeking any ether praife, 

“ bin ofperjpicuity. 

As 1 Li.vr: borrowed my plan, fo /liJwiv w>' materials alfo from 
“ Cicero the moft authentic monuments that remain to us, 

“ <?/,?/' /it tranfaCtions of that age: being the original accounts of one, 

“ bimjelf was not only a fpeClator , but a principal alter in them. There 
“ ib noi ;i lingle par. of his writings, f which does not give feme light as vm c,,,,. 

“ well into Ins own liiitory, as into that of the Republic : But his familiar 176 anJ 
“ iclters, and, above all, ihcfe to Atticus, may juftly be called the memoirs of 111 ' 

“ the times for they contain not only a clillincl; account of every memorable 
“ event, < , U L*j open the fprings and motives, 4vher.ee each of •them proceeded ; 

“ fo tint as a polite writer, who lived in that very age, and perfedily knew Corn. 

“ the mtnt of thofe letters, fays, the man who reads them, will have no oc- ^ c in J V 5 it * 
“ cefton for any other hiftory of thofe times IC ' 1 

Another polite writer, Tluanus, is of opinion, that we have»'no hiftories, 
upon the truth of which we can depend, but fuch as have been written of 
tranfadions, wherein the’hiitorians themfelves were principal jiCtors, and 
have been fincere enough to fpeak the truth of their own motives andpurpofes. 
Whether Cicero had this fincerity, and likewife a due degree of candour in 
fpcaking of the motives and purpofes of the Chiefs of the oppofite party, the 
reader will judge occafionally. 

ScUuJl, after relating the uijiverfal prevalency, at Rome, of thofe Cat >; 
vices that are the ruin of States, rapacious covetoufnefs, floamelefs venality, co^fsr 1 - 
and bcundlefs luxury, adds, that Catiline hacl collected, which, in fuch racy. 


Pi of. p. 
xxii. 


1 The hi Adrian, however, has made fome 
ufe of other helps. - - “ After 1 had gone 
*< through my review of Cicero's writings, my 
«< next lecourlc was to the other Undents, 
“ both Greek; and Romans, who had touched 
“ upon the affairs of that a rf e. Thofe ferved 
“ me chiefly to fill up the .merftice.s of gene- 
“ ral hiftory, anl to illullpte feveral paffa- 
“ ges, which were but (lightly mentioned by 
“ Cicero ; as well a. to add fome ftorits and 
“ circumftanccs, which*tradition had pre- 
“ ferved, concerning Cicero himfclf, or any 
•• of die chief a&ors, >.vhofe charafters I had 
“ delineated. 

“ But the Greek hiftorians, who treat pro- 
“ feffedly of thefe time , Plutarch, Appian, 

Dio, though they are all very ufsful for 
“ illuftrating many impoi tftit fails of ancient 
“ hiftoiy, which would otherwife have been 


“ loft, or imperfe&ly tranfmitted to us, are 
“ yet not to he read without fome caution, as 
“ being Jlrangers to the language, and cujioms 
“ of Rome, and liable to frequent mijlakes, as 
“ well as fubjecl to prejudicei in their relation 
“ of Roman affairs." 

[N. B. We are not to underftand this as 
faid of all the Greek hiftorians, who have treat¬ 
ed of Roman affairs, but of thofe Greek hifto¬ 
rians who have written of tjjefe times, [and 
who do not fpeak fo advantageoufly of Cic.ro , 
as his Englijb hiftorian could wifli:] For with, 
regard to other times, [in which Cicero is not 
concerned, and when vve have a favourite hy- 
pothefis to fupport,] one Greek hiftorian ought 
to he of greater authority with us than all the 
Latin writers together. Middleton’s Trea- 
tife of the Roman Senate, p. 20. See Ob- 
fervations, CsV. p. 80.] 
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a City it was not difficult to, a band of needy profligates, who attended 
him as guards to his perlbn : that he had been very affiduous in licking in¬ 
timacies with young perkins chiefly, whole mind., being foft and pliable 
were eaflly moulded to what falhio'n he plealed: that i'ome of thele he 
provided with harlots; others with horles and dugs; and fpared no coffi 
to gratify the favourite paflions,* whatever they were,' of his followers. The 
young men, thus leduced, and made indigent b) lqtnndcring their for¬ 
tunes, he trained up to every kind of wickednefs ; with fearlefs impudence 
to become la lie witnefies •, forged deeds •, and not to Hick even at, murder •, 
which they lbmetimes committed Without provocation, without temptation, 
and merely to keep their hands in exercile k . 

Depending on the aid of thefe his friends and aflociates, he formed a 
deflo-n to overturn the government, and raife himlelf to, lupivmc power. 
And it is fa id, that his lcheme was not without a foundation of‘probabili¬ 
ty ■ Italy being drained in a manner of regular forces-, Powpey at a great 
diftance, with the bell army of the empire; all things quiet at home; the 
Senate in a.carelefs iechrity ; and he himlelf in great hoj les of obtaining 
the Conlulfhip. But it was chiefly from the fupport of Sylla s veteran lbl- 
diers, whole caule he had always cfpoufed, and-among whom he had been 
bred, tlnt'he pronrifed himfelf fuccefs in his enterprize. I hele, to the 
number of about too,ooo, had been lettled in the lcveral colonies anddi- 
ftri&s of Italy, in the polleflion of lands affigned to them by Sylla, which 
the generality had flnee wailed by their vices and luxury; lb that they 
wanted another civil war,to repair their fluttered fortunes. , 

About the Beginning of June (68y) in the Conlulfhip of L. Cufrr 
and C. Figulus, Catiline began to open* his projeft to his confidents ; to 
each of them at firfl alone : 'and having founded them fulnciently, fo as to 
perceive their lcveral tempers and difpofitions, he called together all thole 
who were the moll dillftfied in their affairs, and the molt ddperatcly bold ; 
fudging it now advifeable to fpcak to them in a body. In this allcmbly, 
there were, of Senatorian rank, P. Cornelius Lent ulus Sura , P. An iron ins, 
L. Coffins Longinus, C. Cethcgns, P. Sylla and S. Sylla, (the lbns of Ser- 
Aus Sylla) L. Vargunlcius , Annius, M. Porcius Lecca , L. Bcjlia, and 


k TV. B. Wean- to fuppoft.' that Catiline had 
the {kill to do all tliis, and to peipctrate nur.i- 
berkfts other crjr.ses (during a cotirlo of more 
than twenty years profligacy) in fitch away, 
as did n t render him, in appearance, un- 
v.nrthy cf the fiicndfhip of the imncj, Ca- 
tuhs , and the Consulars, i3c.— For Ci- 
cro himfelf, with all his penetration, was once 
ahnolt deceived by him, fo as to take him for 
a i‘;t >./ Citizen, a lover of boneji men, a firm 
uildfiiti/'i'l frn Me ipfurn, me intju.im, 

quondam illc pe.ie decepit, cum 13 civil tnihi 


bonus 13 cfitimi i cujtfquc cupidns, 13 firmus 
emit us (3 pde/is liderctur. Cujusego faemora 
oculis prms quam opinione, manibus ante, 
quam lufpicione, deprehendi. (Jujus in m:ig- 
nis cate.vis amicorum, ft fuit etiain Carlins , 
iv.agis eit, tit ipfe molelle ferat erraffe fc, ftcut 
ucniutnquam in codcm bimine me quoque rrroris 
mci firnitct, quam ut iitius amicitia; critncn 
ref irraidet. Pro Carlio, 6. One of the arti¬ 
cles in the chaige againlt Cali ns, was, that he 
had lived in fiiefidfhip with Ci.tilinc. 


1 
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% Ctfrius : Of the Equeftrian order, M. Fulvius Nobilior , L. Statilias, P. 
Gabinius Capito, and C. Cornelius. 
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Lentulus was cfefcended from a Patrician branch of the Cornelian Midd. p. 
family, one of the moft numerous, as well as the moft fplendid, in Rome. ' 71 - 
His grajif^ther iufd borne.the title of prince of the Senate , and was the Ck. Phil, 
moft active in the purfuit and deftruftion of C. Gracchus , in which he vm - \ 
reeeived a dangerous wound. The grandfon, by the favour of his noble o’ Cat ' lv ' 
birth# had been advanced to the Ctyifulfhip about eight vears before, but 
was turned out of the Senate foon after by the Cenfors, for the notorious 
infamy of his life, till by obtaining the Pnetorfhip a fecond time, which 
he now actually enjoyed, he recovered his former place and rank in that fw. tv . 
fupreme*cours:il. His parts were but moderate, or rather flow; yet the £! lo > i’- +3- 
comclihefs ot his. md on, the gracefulnefs and propriety of his a&ion, cic! 
the ftreiTgth and Iwxtiicfs of his voiqe, procured him fome reputation as Clc - in 
a fpeaker. He Was' lazy, luxurious, and profligately wicked 3 yet fo Bruu 5S °' 
vain and ambitious, as to expect, from the overthrow of the government, 
to be the firft man in the Republic; in which fancy he was ftrongly flat¬ 
tered by fome crafty foothfayers, who allured him from the Sibylline books, 
that there were three Cornelius’s defined to the dominion of Rome; that Cici in 
Cinna and Sylla had already pofiefled it, and the prophecy wanted to Car. 3 . 4 . 
be completed in him. With thefe views he entered freely into the con- “• +■ 6 - 
fpiracy, trufting to Catiline’s vigour for the execution, and hoping to 
reap the chief fruit from its fuccefs. * 


Cethegus , of an extraftion equally*noble (being of the Cornelian fa-j uv . Sat . 
mily) was of a temper fierce, impetuous, and daring, to a degree even of vm. 231. 
fury. I Ie had been warmly engaged in the caufe of Marius , with whom he 
was driven out of Rome-, but when Sylla ’s affairs became profperous, 
he prefently changed fides, and throwing hfmfelf at Sylla's feet, and 
promifing great fervices, was reftored to the City. After Sylla’s death, m 
by intrigues and fadtion h$ acquired fo great an influence, that, while 1 
Pompey was abroad, he governed all things at home 3 procured for 
Antonias , that command over the coaft of the Mediterranean , and for 


Lucullus, the management of the Mithridatic war. In the height of' A ,- ton n 
this power he made an incurfion into Spain , to raife contributions in that vm. 2.3. 
province, where, meeting with fome opposition to his violences, he had [ [('■ 1,1 
the hardinefs to infult, and even wound the Proconiuf £>. Melelins Sv ,, i 
Pius. But the infolence of his condudl, and the infamy of his life, gra- i 5 .' 
dually diminifhed, and at laft deftroyed his Credit; when, finding lum- 
lelf controuled by the Magiftrates, and the particular vigilance of Ciiero, 
he entered eagerly into Catiline’s plot, and was entrufted, as we fit,ill 
fee prefently, with the moft bloody and defperate part of it, the talk of 
maftacring their enemies within the City. The reft of the confpirators 
were not lefs illuftrious for their birth. The two Syllas were neplu ws f .. j ^ 
to the Dictator of that name, Autronius had obtiyned the Coniullhip, ,/ >r * 
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but was deprived for bribery; and Cqffius was a competitor for it with 
Cicero himfelf. In ihort, they were all of the lame ltarnp and charac¬ 
ter 4 men whom diiappointments, ruined fortunes, flagitious lives, had pre¬ 
pared for any defign againft the State •, and all whofe hopes of eafe and 
advancement depended on a change of affairs, and the< fubverfion of the 
kepublic. [i. e. Of the prefent Arifiocracy or Oligarchy .] * ', 

Sailuft. With thefe were joined many from the colonies and principle towns 
of Italy , men of family and intereft in their feveral countries. There 
were likewile feveral other noblemen engaged in this confpiracy, but with 
more caution and fecrecy: Men, excited to it, not by want, or diftrefs, 
of any fort, but by the hopes of lawlefs power f . 

Catiline having aflembied at his own houfe thofe fir,ft-rate heroes 
above-named, led them into a private part of it, an$ there, in a spirited 
harangue, reprefented to them, “ that the governrUlpf was fallen entirely 
“ into the hands of a few ; that thefe held kings and princes their 
“ tributaries * that whole nations paid taxes to tbefe , while all the reft of the 
“ Roman Citizens, how worthy, or brave foever, remained without inte- 
“ reft or authority, and were looked upon as a contemptible mob, the 
“ flaves of thofe, to whom they ought to be a terror Would it not 
“ be better to die in a brave attempt, than to Jive the Jport of fuch men’s 
“ infolence ?—We have poverty at home and debts abroad $ our condition is 
“ bad, our expectations worfe. Roufe then to aCiion. I call the Gods r to 
“ witnefs , that fuccefs is in our bands. Nothing is wanting but to make 
“ the attempt. All that you have fo long wijbed for is now within your 
« reach. Liberty, Riches, Honours \ thefe will be the fure rewards of an 
“ eafy victory" 

His aflociates, though (being extremely wretched, deftitute of all things, 
even of every honeft hope£ they were pleafed with the defign, in general, 
of throwing the State into confufion, as imagining that this muft fome 
. how or other turn to their benefit ■, yet defirea that he would be a little 
more particular concerning the terms on which they were to engage in 
the enterprize, the afliftance on which they might depend for carrying it 
on, and the advantages they were to expe& from it. Catiline promifed 
them an abolition of their debts *, the profcription of their particular enemies, 
and of the rich ; plunder in abundance; in fhort, every advantage that 
conqucft and' uncontrouled power could give. He told them, that Pifo, 
with an army in Hither Spain, and P. Sitius Nucerinus, with another 
in Mauritania, were both “engaged in the undertaking: That C. Anto¬ 
nias, whom he hoped to have for his collegue in the Confulfhip, was 

1 Some perfons there were at that time, who have promoted any fcheme whatfoever and- 
believed Craffus not unacquainted with the that he hoped, incafe the confpiracy fucceed- 
defign ; and that to reduce the power of Pom- ed, to make himfelf, without much difficulty, 
tey, whom he hated, and who was then at the head of the confpirators. Sallujl. 
head of a' great army, hr would willingly 
l 


his 
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his inornate friend, and defoerately diftreffed in his affairs \ and that, in con¬ 
junction with him, he would, as foon as they ihould enter upon their office, 
begin the execution of the great defign. He reminded them of the rich fruits, 
whichlfome there prefent had reaped from Syllcf s victory—And when 
he perceived that his difcourfe had railed the fpirits of the whole company, 
and filled their minds with pleafing hopes, he prefled them to be aCtive 
in promoting his intereft at the approaching election, and then difmified 
the Aflembly g . 

In this conspiracy was <£. Curius ,* a man of no mean family, but who, 
for his fcandaldus conduit, had been expelled the Senate by the Cen- 
fors. Defperately audacious he was, yet had not more* boldnefs than 
levity; for whatever he heard he difclofed he could not, conceal even his 
own crimes •, m a word, he confidered neither what he faid, nor what he did. 

There had been, for a long time, a criminal intercourfe between him and 
Fulvia , a lady of quality. He had ruined his fortune by the excefs of 
his liberality to her; and fo foon as ffie perceived that h^was poor, he 
found himfelf defpifed. Impatient under this difgrace, he began now 
to talk big, and to boaft of mountains of gold, which he Ihould foon 
be matter of-, and, fometimes, inftead of the humble/uitof, the fubmif- 
five lover, he put on the fierce tyrant, threatening to ftab her, if lhe 
would not be obfequious to his pleafure. This change of ftyle made her 
curious to know the ground of it. She very foon got the fecret out of him 
and whether, lhe made fmall account of the promifes of a ruined lover, 
or had no opinion of an enterprize managed by debauchees, and giddy, 
thoughtlefs young men, or Had too much of common humanity to 
approve of the deteftable defign, lhe difclofed what /he had learnt to feve- 
ral perfons of diftinCtion but without mentioning her author. The 
rumour of a dreadful plot, ready to break our. produced a forward difpo- 
fition, univerfally, to confer the Confulfhip on Cicero , his abilities being 
well known, and hp* being then one of the candidates. For before this, 
almoft all the nobles ftormrti through envy, and thought that theConfular v.d ftpra. 
dignity would in a manner be profaned, if he, deferving as he was, yet 
being a new man , Ihould be invefted with it: But when impending dangers 
threatened, pride and envy 1 fubfided. 

t Some have faid that Catiline did not irt- tual faith, as beingprivy »each other’s guilt 
part to his affociates his*whole purpofe, till lie in fo abominable an adt. 
had firft fwom them to fecrecy; and that, be- Others have thought that this and many 
fore he tendered them the oath, he caufed a other particulars were the inventions of C/V«Vs 
bowl of wine, mixed with human blood, to friends, who, by aggravating the crimes of the 
be banded round from one to another (after the confpirators, fought to allav the odium which 
manner ufed at folemn facrifices,) of which, fell upon him for putting them to death with - 
when they had all participated, he let them out trial. “ For my part (adds SalluJtJ I could 
}tnow that his defign in this execrable cere- “ never meet with any proof of the faff, propor- 
mony was to bind them the more flridUy to mu- “ tioned to the untHelihood of it. 
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Accordingly, the Centuries, with one voice, proclaimed M. Tulliusficero 
the nrit Conful (giving him C. Antonius for a Collegue;) a heavy blow, 
which very much (hocked the generality of the Confpirators. Catiline’s, 
fury, however, abated not in the leaft; he exerted himielf every day mpte 
and more: provided magazines of'arms in all the moft commodious'pl’acc? 
of Italy •, borrowed money either on his own credit, or that of Jii* friends, 
and tranfmitted it to Fejul<e , in Etruria , to one Manlius , a bold find ex¬ 
perienced centurion, who, having enrolled a confidcrable body of men, 
waited only his orders to take the fid*. 

It is faid, that, about this time, Catiline gained to his intereft a great 
number of men of all ranks; and fome women too, who had once been 
able to fupport a vaft expence by prollitution, but who, when ag$ had put 
an.end to their gains without lefiening their luxury, had concrattccj heavy 
debts: By their means he hoped to engage the City (laves to fet the City on 
fire. Thefe women were likewife tf> draw their hu (bands into the plot or 
to kill them,. * 

Catiline , notwithftanding thefe meafures taken for war, declared him- 
felf a candidate for the next year’s ConfuKhip•, and. renewed his efforts with 
greater vigoifi* than ever to obtain it •, hoping, if he (hould be chofen, to 
govern Antonius Its he pleafed. He purlued his pretenfion by luch 
open methods of bribery , that Cicero publilhed a new law againfi: it, with 
the additional penally of a ten year's exile, prohibiting likewile all ficews of 
gladiators, within two yean from the time of filing for any Magiftracy, unlefs 
they were ordered by the wifi of a perfon deceafcd, and on a cert din day therein 
fpeefied. Catiline , who knew r the ’law to» be levelled at him principally, 
formed a defign to kill Cicero* with fome other chiefs of the Senate, on 
the day of election •, but Cicero gave information of it to the Senate the day 
before, upon which the clj&ion was deferred, tha| they might have time 
to deliberate on an affair of fo great importanceV^and the day following, 
in a full houfe, he called upon Catiline to clear hidiTelf of thi ( s charge; where, 
without denying or excufing it, he bluntly,,told then 1 ! that there were two 
bodies in the Republic , meaning the Senate jfod the People, the one of them 
infirm with a weak head , the other firm without a headwhich lafi had fo 
well deferved of him , that it fhould never want a head while he lived. He had 
made a declaration of the fame kind, and in the fame place, a few days be¬ 
fore, when, upon Cato's threatening him with an impeachment , he fiercely re¬ 
plied, that if any flame fhould be excited in his fortunes, hi would extidguifb it, 
not with water , but a generaljuin. 

At the Consular Eleftion, which came on prefently after this, Cicero 
apprehending, there would.be an attempt to aflaffinate him in the Field 
of Mars, took care to throw back his gown, and let the People fee a finning 
breaft-plate, which he wore under it: a precaution which deeply im¬ 
printing on the Multitude a fenfe of the common danger, prevented, as 

he 
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he tok^ Catiline afterwards to his face, his defign of killing not only him, Y.k.6 9 o- 
but D. Junius Silanus , and L. Licinius Mur<ena , who were declared Con- Bet- 6 ^ hr- 
fuls elect. 389 Conf. 

■Catiline, thus a *fecond time repulfed, and breathing nothing but re- -- 

•siengeV Was now eager and impatient to execute his grand plot. With 
this viewdu; difpatcned C. Manlius , then at Rome, to FefuU, and the adja¬ 
cent parts of Etruria 3 Septimius jfo the territory of Picenum 3 C. Julius into 
y Iptilia 3 and others to different places, where he thought they might be molt 
lervictfable to his defign. At the feme time, he was bufily employed 
in contriving the molt effectual means to murder the Conful, and let fire 
to the City. He potted armed men in convenient places 3 was himfelf 
always arihed 3 ordered his followers to be fo too3 was ever prefling them 
to be upon /.heir guard, and prepared f*r adtion: Day and night he 
parted without fleep, and in a hurry •, and yet was "unwearied with his 
never-ceating toils. 

Of all thele mcafures for war, maflacres, ;jnd conflagrations, Cicero pu, t . in 
received intelligence from CrajJ’us, who, with M. Marcellas and Mctellus cic. & i« 
Scipio, came to his houfe at midnight, and having caufed him to be Crair ‘ 
waked, put into his hand a pacquet of letters, which had been left with 
Crajfus’ s porter by a perfon unknown. Among theft letters was one 
directed to Crajfus himfelf, but without the name of the writer : the reft 
were directed to other Senators. CrajJ'us opened his own, and finding in it 
an exhortation to him to quit iRome, becaule Catiline was loon to make great 
luvock thei«, he immediately carried all the letters to the Conful 3 who 
thereupon convened the Senate* and delivered them, each according to its 
Direction. Being read aloud to the Aflembly, they were found to contain 
advices of the fame import as thole to Crajfus 3 and it was at this time, 

(the 21ft of Otlober) and upon this occafion jhat the Senate, by a de¬ 
cree, ordered the Confuls to take care that tlfe Republic received no Detri¬ 
ment. pie verthelefs, on the fixrh of November , lummoned the prin¬ 

cipal Confpirators to meet jiim in the dead of night,, at the houfe or M. 

Porcius Lecca. 

At this meeting it was refolved, thjit Catiline fliould put himfelf at 
the head of the treops in Etruria , that Rome fhould be fired in many 
places at once, and a. ma(facre h begun at the fame time 3 that in the m«m. p- 
conllernation of the fire and maflacre, Catiline fhould be ready with his '’5- 
Tufcatt army, to take the benefit of the public confulion, and make him- 
lelf mailer of the City 3 where Leninites, in the mean while, as firil 
in dignity, was to prefide in their general Councils 3 CaJJius to manage ci-. r ,. 
the affair of firing it; Cethegi/s to direct the maflacre. But die vigi- 
lance of Cicero being the chief obilacle to all their hopes, Catiline [ 


h / 5 /tt£fl/-f/6,inamoftrofhanticrtrain, writes, fons of Pompcy, who were to be kept as ho- 
that in this maflacre the ^ho r e Senate was to ftages to piccure a peace and reconciliation 
be cut off, and all the Citizens, except the with the father. 

1 


was. 
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v. R. 690. was very defirous to fee him taken off before he left Rome ; upon which 
c lir ‘ L. Vargunteius and C. Cornelius, both Roman Knights (the firft a Senator) 
389 Conf. undertook to kilHiim the next morning in his bed, in an early vifit on 
" pretence of bufinefs. They were both of his acquaintance, and ufed-to 
cm. !" 4 . frequent his houfe; and knowing ‘his cuftom of giving free accefs*~to all, * 
Saiiuit. made no doubt of being readily admitted, as C. Cornelias , one <of the two, 
Ctc ' tro afterwards confeffed. 

SyU. ,8. No fooner was the meeting over, than Cicero had information of all 
that palled in it •, for Curius fent Fuliia to him, with a punctual account 
of their deliberations. He prcfently imparted his intelligence to fome of 
the chiefs of the City, who were afiembled that evening, as ufual, at his 
houfe, informing them not only of the deftgn, but naming the men who were 
to execute it, and the very houh when they would be at bis gate-, all which 
fell out exactly as he foretold •, for the two Knights came before break of 
cv in day, but had the mortification to find the houfe well guarded, and all ad- 
cm. 14. mittance refufed to them < 

The meeting of the confpirators was on the fixth of November , in the 
evening j and on the feventh he fummoned the Senate to the Temple of 
inCat. i. Jupiter in tht Capitol, where it was not ufually held, but in times of 
'■ public alarm. There had been feveral debates before this on the fame 
lubjeft of Catiline's treafons, and his defign of killing the Conful, and 
a decree had pafled, at the motion of Cicero, to offer a public reward 
to the firft difcoverer of the plot; if a Have, his liberty, and eight hun- 
Saiiuft. dred pounds •, if a Citizen, his pardon, and fixteen hundred.' Yet Cati- 

xxx - line by a profund diffimulation, and the conftant profeflions of his inno¬ 

cence, ftill deceived many of all ranks, reprefenting the whole as the 
fiftion- of his enemy Cicero, and offering to give fecurity for his beha¬ 
viour, and to deliver him%lf to the cuftody of any whom the Senate 
would name •, of M. Lepidus, of the Prator Metellus, or of Cicero him- 
felf: But none would receive him •, and Cicero plainly told him, That he 
Jhould never think bimfelf fafe in the fame houfe, •when he was in danger by 
Tn c it. 1. living in the fame City with him. Yet he ftill kept on the mafic, and, 

*• though he flood actually impeached by L. Paullus, upon the Plautian * 


* Catiline was difappointed likewife in ano¬ 
ther affair of no lefs moment before he quitted 
Cic. in the City j a defign lo furprize the tmun of Prae- 
Cot. 1. 3. nefte, one of the ftrongeft fortrefles in Italy, 
within twenty-five miles of Rome ^ which 
would have been of lingular ufe to him in the 
war, and a fure retreat in all events : But Ci¬ 
cero was before-hand with him, and from the 
appiehenfions of fuch an attempt had pre- 
viouily fent orders to the place to keep a 
Veil. P*t. fpecial guard ; fo that when Catiline came in 
11 . 26 . t he n ight of tft November to make an af- 
fault, lie found them fo well provided, that 


he durft not venture upon the experiment. 

k The Plautian La~ui de Fi was pafled by 
the Tribune P. Plautit/s, in the ConfuKhip 
of M. Lepidus and if Catulus (A. U. 675 .) 
It regarded thofe who attempted any force 
againft the State or Senate; or ufed any 
violence to die Magiftrates, or appeared 
armed in public upon any ill defign, or for¬ 
cibly expelled any perfon from his lawful 
poffeffton. The pusilhment affigned to the 
convidled was Aqme IS ignis interdiBio. Suet, 
in Jul. 3 . Dio, lib. xxxix. Cic. pro Sext. 
& pro Mil. 

Law, 
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Law,* he had the confidence to come to this very meeting in the Capitol ;Tlt.6 5 o. 
which fo fhocked the whole Aflembly, that none even of his acquaintance Bef ' 6 ^ hr ‘ 
durjl venture to falute him ; and the Confular Senators quitted that part of the 389 Conf. 

Tioiifi ' where he fat , and left the whole bench clear to him. Cicero was fo . 

■ provoke^! by his impudence, that, inftead of entering upon any bufinefs, 
as he defigned, addrefling himfelf diredtly to Catiline , he broke out into 
a molt fevere inve&ive againft him •, and with all the fire and forcft of an 
incenfcd eloquence, laid open the wjtole courfe of his villanies, and of his 
treafons. 

“TO what degree then, do you purpofe, Catilina , to abufe our pa- in Crt. i. 
“ tience ^ How long imagine with your frantic treafons to infultus? 1 - 
“ Wheft Hop your precipitate career of unbridled audacity ? Perceive you 
“ not *by the’nightly guard on the Palatine , by the watch kept throughout 
“ the City, by the general confternation, by the aflembling of the Senate in 
“ this fortified place, by the looks of\he Senators: Perceive you not, I fay, 

“ that your dark defigns are brought to light r* Which of jus, think you, 

“ is ignorant of what you did laft night and the night before ? where 
“ and with whom you’held counfel, and what reiolutions you took ? The 
“ Senate knows all this, the Conful knows all, and yjt— ( 5 h ! degenerate 
“ times ! corrupted manners! the traitor lives •, lives, did I fay ? he mixes 
“ with the Senate, he furveys us, and with his eyes marks out every one 
“ whom he has deftined for (laughter : whilft we, magnanimous counlel- 
“ lors of Siate, judge that we difeharge our duty to the Commonwealth, 

“ if we efcape his fury and his fworjl. Catilina , the Conful fhould, be- 
“ fore this, nave ordered thee away to execution. Did the excellent Pub- 
“ Hus Scipio , the High-Prieft, did he, a private Citizen, inverted with no 
“ Magiftracy, kill Tiberius Gracchus , for only caufing lome little diftur- 
“ bance in the government ? and lhall we, tke'Confuls, the fupreme Ma- 
“ gift rates, fuffer Qatilina to live; a traitor bent to lay wafte the world, 

“ by (laughtef and conflagration ? I pafs over, as too remote, the example 
“ of Quintus Servilius Ahala , who, with his own hand, flew Spitrius M.clitts , 

“ for attempting a revolution in the State. There once was I lay, there 
“ once was, in this our Commonwealth, fuch patriot virtue, that men were, 

“ animated with a keener refentment againft a peftilent Citizen, than againft 
«* the molt implacable foreign enemy. Catilina , we have a weighty and 
“ awful decree cjf the Senate againft thee-, the State warns not wifdom, 

“ nor this Aflembly due authority , we only, we the Confuls, I fpcak it 
u aloud, are wanting in our duty. 

“ Formerly, when the Senate had ordered the Cdnful Lucius Opimius 
“ to take care that the Commonwealth fuffered no detriment , noi a day inter- 
“*vened between that order and the death of La' us Gracchus , who 
“ was fallen only tinder the fufpicion of ft Jitious defigns - t though Grac- 
“ chus was defeended of a father, grand-father, and remoter anccftors, 

“ all 
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“ all diHinguifhed for their lervices to the State: Marcus Fulviys too, 
“ a perfon of Confular dignity, lhared the fame fate, he and his Ions. 
“ When, by a like decree, the care of the State was committed to the 
c< Confuls C. Marius , and L. Valerius , did not L. Saturnmus , Tribune^ 
“ the People, and C. Servilius , the Praetor, fall a lacrihce to the jutiice oh 
“ their country, without the intervention of a lingle day ? But we, for the 
“ fpace of twenty days, have fuffered the Senate’s authority to remain un- 
“ active in our hands, as if it were imperfect: For we too are armed with 
“ a like decree, but it refts among the records like a fword in its h abbard •, 
“ a decree, Catilina , by which you were doomed to immediate death: yet 
“ Hill you live; you live, not to lay afide your guilty audacioufnefs, but 
“ to harden yourlelf in it. 

“ Mercy, Corifcript Father^, is what I am heartily difpofed to, but my 
“ confcience condemns me for inactivity and negligence, at a tiipe when 
“ luch terrible dangers threaten my country. An army formed againft 
“ the Republic is already,encamped in Italy , on the borders o i Hetruna: 
“ their numbers daily encreafe; their leader we behold within our walls. 
“ Should I order thee, Catilina , inflantly to be.leized and dragged to 
“ execution, there is reafon to fear that all good men would cenfure me, • 
“ not as too cruel, but as to How. But I have been with-held by a 
“ certain reafon, which ftill with-holds me. Thou fbalt then be put to 
“ death, when there is not a man to be found fo wicked, fo defperate, lb 
“ like to thyfelf, who will deny it to be done juftly: So long as there is one 
“ who dares to defend thee, thou fhalt live; but live as thbu now doft, 
“ furrounded by the guards whicli I have placed about thee the eyes and 
“ ears of many fhall watch thee, as they have hitherto done, when thou 
“ little thoughtefl of it. 

“ What is it, Catilina,* you can now have in view, when neither the 
“ fhades of night can conceal your traiterous aflemblies •, not the walls of 
“ your honfe hinder the voice of your treafon from being heard ?” 

He then goes on to give a detail of all that.had been concerted by the 
confpirators at their feveral meetings, to let him fee, “ that he was per- 
“ fectly informed of every Hep which he had taken, or defigned to take 
and obierves, “ that he faw feveral, at that time in the Senate, who had 

“ alkfled at thofe meetings.-—Pie prefles liim therefore to quit the 

“ City, and fipce all his^counfels were detected, to drop the thoughts of 

“ fires and mallacres;-1 hat the gates were open, and no body fhoukl 

“ Hop him.” Then running over the flagitious enormities of his life, and 
the feries of his traiterous practices, “ he exhorts, urges, commands him 
“ to depart, and, if lie would be advifed by him, to go into a volun- 
“ tary exile, and free them from their fears, that, if they were jult ones, 
“ they might be fafer; if groundlels, the quieter: tliat though he would 
“ not put the queHion to the houfe, whether they would oi-der him into 

“ banilhment 
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u banilhment, or not, yet he would let him fee their fenfe upon it by their 
“ manner of behaving while he was urging him to it •, for, lhould he bid 
“ any other Senator of credit, P. Sextius or M. Marcellus, to go into exile, 
they would all rife up againft him at once, and lay violent hands on their 
Conful : yet, when he laid it to hinf, by their filence, they approved it ; 
“ by th£ir*fuffering it, decreed it; by faying nothing, proclaimed their con- 
“ fent.’ That he would anfwer likewife tor the Knights , who were then 
“ guarding the avenues of the Senate, and were hardly reftrained from 
“ doing him violence •, that, if he *would confent to go, they would all 

44 quietly attend him to the gates. -. Yet, after all, if, in virtue of his 

“ command, he Ihould really go into banifhment, he forefaw what an odium 
“ he flmild $raw by it upon himfelf; but he did not value that, if by his 
“ owr> calamity, he could avert the dangers*of the Republic : But there was 
44 no hope that Catilina could ever be induced to yield to the occafions of 
44 the State, or moved with a fenfe of his crimes, or reclaimed by lhame, 
“ or fear, or reafon, from his madnefs. He exhorts him, fherefore, if he 
“ would not go into exile, to go, at leaft where he was expended, into 
“ Manlius 's camp, and begin the war ; provided only that he would carry 

44 out with him all the rell of his crew.-—That rjiere*he might riot 

“ and exult at his full eafe, without the mortification of feeing one honeft 

“ man about him. . -' — There he might pra&ife all that difeipline to 

“ which he had been trained, of lying upon the ground, not only m 
“ purfuit of his lewd amours, but of bold an^ hardy enterprizes : There 
“ he might*exert all that boafted patience of hunger, cold, and want, by 
44 which, however, he would fhortly’find himfelf undone.” He then in¬ 
troduces an expoftulation of the Republic .with himfelf, for his too great 
lenity, in fuffering fuch a traitor to efcape, inftead of hurrying him to 

immediate death ; and he anfwers —-“ Jf*I had thought it die molt 

“ advifable to put Catilina to death, I would not have allowed that Gla- 

Ct diator the trie of’one ifooment’s life :-But there are fome of this 

“ very order, who either do not fee the dangers which hang over us, or elie 
“ diflemble what they fee •, who, by the fottnefs of their votes, cherifh Ca- 
44 tilina's hopes, and add ftrength to the Confpiracy by not believing it ; 
44 whole authority influences many, not only of the wicked but the weak ; 
“ who, if I had puftifhed this man as he deferved, would not have failed 
“ to cry out upon me for afting the tyrant. N^w, I am periuaded, that 
“ when he is onCe gone into Manlius's camp, whither he aftually de- 
“ ligns to go, none can be fo filly as not t9 fee there is a plot, none lo 
“ wicked as flot to acknowledge it: Whereas by taking off him alone, 
“ though this peftilenCe would be fomewhat checked, it would not be 
“ fuppreffed : But when he has thrown himfelf into rebellion, and car- 
44 rica out his friends along with him, and drawn together the profligate 
44 and defperate from all parts of the empire, not only this ripened plague 
“ of the Republic, but the very root and feed of all our evils, will be 
Vol. III. Y y “ extirpated 
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y.r. 6 9 o.«« extirpated with him at once.” Then applying himfelf again to Cafaline, 
he prefles him once more to leave Rome, and go to Manlius's army. 

389 Conf. When the Conful had finifhed his vehement difcourfe, Catiline , who 
— was a perfeft mailer of the art of diflimulation, with downcaft looks and- 
a u ' fuppliant voice, begged of the Fathers not to believe too bqftily what FacTbeeru- 
faid againfi him : that fuch was bis family, and fuch had been the t&nour of bis 
whole life from his youth up, as might encourage him to hope for every honour 
he could afpire to: And it was not to be imagined, that he, a Patrician , wh'ofe 
antejhrs, as well as himfelf, bad given rhany proofs of their affeElion to thfe Ro¬ 
man people, Jhould wijh to overturn the government •, while Cicero, a flran- 
ger, a tenant only of a boufe he had lately hired in Rome, was zealous for its 
prefeivation. But, as he was going on to giveharlh and abufive language, 
the Senate interrupted him by a general outcry, calling him Paricidf, and 
Enemy to bis Country. Urged to fury and defpiration by this treatment, he 
repeated, with a loud and menacing voice, what he had faid before to Cato, 
Since I am circumvented, and driven headlong by my enemies , the flame that n 
raifed about me I will extinguijh by the common ruin > and fo rulhed out of the 
Afiembly. 

And now, perceiving it in vain to diflemble any longer, he refolved to 
enter into adhon immediately, before the troops of the Republic were in- 
creafed ■, and accordingly he left Rome that very night with a fmall retinue, 
to make the belt of his way towards Etruria . But, before he went off, had 
a Ihort conference with Lentulus , Cetbegus, and others, the boldeft of the 
confpirators, in which he prefled them earfleftly to negledt no nfcans of aug¬ 
menting their number, get rid of Cicero asfoon as poffible, and prepare for 
a maffacre, and the firing of the City 5 and he allured them, that he would 
fpeedily return at the head of a ftrong army. 

He no fooner difappeared, than his friends gave out that be was gone 
into a voluntary exile at Marfeilles. Cicero entertained no doubt of his 
going diredly to Manlius's camp, knowing that he had alrt^ady fent thither 
a quantity of arms, and all the enftgns of military command , and particularly 
a (liver eagle, for which be bad a fuperftitious regard , becaufe C. Marius 
had made ufe of it in his expedition againjl the Cimbri. However, left the 
report (hould gain belief in the City, and it Ihould be faid that the Conful 
had driven an innocent man into banifhment, without any previous trial, 
he called the People tocher into the Forum, to give them an account 
of what had palled in the Senate the day before, and of the immediate 
confequence of it, Catiline's hafty departure from Rome: He began, by 
“ congratulating with them bn the Confpirator's flight, as on a certain vic- 
in Cat. i. “ tory ; fine# the driving him from his fecret plots, and infidious attempts 
“ on their lives and fortunes, into open rebellion, was in effed to conquer 
“ him : That the Parricide himfelf was fenfible of it ^ whofe chief regret, 

“. in his retreat, was not for leaving the City, but for leaving it ftandlng. 

-But if there be any here who blame me for wbat l am boafling of, that 

“ I did 
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“ I did not rather feize than fend away fo capital an enemy: I muft anfwer , v.r.6 9 o. 
“ that the fault is not mine -, no, Romans* it is the fault of the times. Ca- ' 

“ tilina, in juftice, ought, long ago, to havefuffered the laft punijhment ■, the 385 Coni: 
“ cujtom of our anceftors, the difcipline of the empire, and the intereft of the - - 

Republic required it: But, bad I put Catilina to death, I Jhould have drawn 
“ upon 'myfelf fuch an odium, as would have rendered me unable to profecute 
“his accomplices, and extirpate the remains of the confpiracy ■, but, fo far front 
“ beipg afraid of him now, I am only forry he went off with fo few to attend 
“ him : His forces are contemptible, % tf compared with thofe of the Republic ; 

“ they are a miferable, needy crew, who have wafted their fubftance, forfeited 
“ their bpils, and who are fo far from having the courage to face an armed ene- 
“ my, t hat they would run away at the fight of a Praetor's writ. Thofe of his 
“ accomplices who have Jtaid behind, and iftbom I fee fauntering about in the 
“ Foruyn, are more to be dreaded than the army itfelf * and the more fo, be- 
“ caufe they know me to be informed ff all their deftgns, yet remain cool and 
“ unconcerned. Tefterday I laid open all their . councils in the Senate, upon 
“ which Catilina was fo dijbeartned, that he immediately fled’. I cannot guefs 
“ what the reft mean If they imagine that I Jhall always ufe the fame lenity, 

“ they are much deceived: For I have now gained what I wasdoitherto waiting 
“ for. Proof, which might convince all people that a conjfnracy there actually is. 

“ There remains no longer, therefore, any room for clemency ■, the cafe itfelf re- 
“ quires feverity: Tet I Jhallftill grant them one thing—-Permiffton to quit the 
“ City, and follow Catilina; nay, I will tell them the way : It is the Aurc- 
“ lian road, if they will make hafte, they may overtake him before night. 

“ Happy Rome, could it be drainfcd of its impurities ! 

“ To me the abfence of Catilina alorys feems to have given the City 
“ frefh bloom and beauty. What is the villainy, what is the crime, that 
“ can enter into the heart of man, which did*not enter into his? In all 
“ Italy , what Poifoner, what Gladiator, wfiat Robber, what Cut-throat, 

“ what Parricide,* what Forger, what Ruffian, what Debauchee, what 
“ Adulterer, what Strumpet has there been amongft the corrupters, or the 
“ corrupted, of our youth, who did not live in an intimate familiarity 
“ with Catilina ? For thefe many years, has there been a murder to 
“ which he was not an accefiary ? an infamous rape, and he not an nc- 
“ complice ? Hac> ever any man fuch talents for debauching youth as lie •, 

“ who indulged himfelf in a criminal flame for others, apd others in an 
“ infamous paffion for himfelf ? To fome he promiied the objects of 

“ their lull, to fome the death of their parents \ &c.”.Then, after Mi,1,1 

deferibing the profligate lives of his accomplices, he declared it “ infuffer- )’■ • 

1 N. B. This is the man, wuho/e fritndjbif, inghim, when brought in judgment formur- Vid. fupr. 
a few months before, Cicero courted, and (had dcring, with the mo ft brutal cruelty, a man p. ^16, 
Catiline been difpofed to ftrike the bargain) who had been the People’s great benefactor, 217, ^ 
would have purchafed, at the price of defend- and was the orator’s near kinfman. fci l 

Y y 2 “ ably 
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y. r, 690. “ ably impudent for fuch men to pretehd to plot j the lazy again!* the 
1< f 6i Chr “ a( ^‘ ve 5 the foolilh againft the prudent, the drunken againft the lober, 
389 Conf. “ the drowfy againft the vigilant, &c.” He added, ‘f If my Confulfhip, 

- -“ ftnce it cannot cure, Jhould cut off all thefe, it would add no feort period to the 

“ duration of the Republic : For there is no nation which me have reafsn to” 
fear, no King who can make war againft the Roman people \ all dijlurbances 
“ abroad, both by land and fea, are quelled by virtue of owe man •, but a 
" dcmejlic warjtill remains the treafon . the danger, the enemy is within^ * we 
“ are to combat with luxury, with madnejs, with villainy : In this War I profefs 
“ myfelf your leader, and take upon myfelf all the animofity of the defperate : 
“ Whatever can poffibly be healed, I will heal \ hut what ought to be cut off, 
“ I will never fuffer to fpread to (he ruin of the City. But it ferns Catiiina, 
“ poor man ! has by my threats been fo terrified, as to banijh hmfelf! < There 
“ is not one of thofe who make this complaint, and who talk of his going to 
“ Marfeilles, but would be forry for it if it were true. By fuch a change in 
“ bis defign, nft/ch odium would unqucfiionably fall upon me s I Jhould be accu- 
“ fed of having perfecuted an unfortunate man, innocent , uncondemned, never 
“ brought to trial. Romans, no concern for my own eafe or charabler can 
“ make me wife that,you may hear e/CatilinaV being at the head of an army ; 

“ but this you will certainly hear in three days time." 

Midd.187. He then directed them “ to keep a watch only in their private houfes, 

“ for he had taken care to fecure the public wit hew t any tumult; that 
“ he had given notice to all the colonies and great towns of Catiline’s 
“ retreat, fo as to be upon their guard againft him: And as to the body 
“ of gladiators, whom Catiline always depended upon as the beft and 
“ fureft band, they were taken-care of in fuch a manner as to be in the 
“ power of the Republic j though, to fay the truth, even thefe were bet- 
“ ter affedled than fome pSrf of the Patricians: That he had lent <$>. Me- 
“ tellus the Praetor into Gaul and the diftrift of Piceneum, to oppole all 
“ Catiline’s motions on that fide ; and, for fettling all matters at home, 

“ had fummoned the Senate to meet again that morning, which, as they 
“ faw, was then afiembling. As for thofe therefore who were left behind 
“ in the City, though they were new enemies, yet, fince they were bom 
“ citizens, he admonifhed them again and again, that his lenity had been 
“ waiting only for an opportunity of demonftrating the certainty of the 
“ plot: That,-for the reft, he Ihould never forget that this was nis coun- 
“ try, he their Conful, who thought it his duty either tt> live with them, 

“ or die for them.” He addled, “ There is no guard upon the gates , none 
“ to watch the roads if any one has a mind to withdraw himfelf, be may go 
“ wherever he pleafes ; but if he makes the leaft ftir within the City , fo as to 
“ be caught in any overt-all againft the Republic , he jhall know , that there 
“ are in it vigilant Confuls , excellent Magiftrates, a ftou{ Senate ; that there 
“ are arms, and a prifon, which our anceftors provided as the avenger of 

“ manifejl 
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’ manfejl crimes *, and all this Jhall be tranfaded in fucb a manner, Citizens , YR - «9°- 
“ that the greatefi diforders Jhall be quelled without the leajl hurry, the greatejl Btf ' 6 j hr ' 
“ dangers without ay tumult ; a domejiic war, tbemojl defperate of any in our 389 Conf. 
“ memory, by me your only leader and General , in my gown •, I will manage fo, - 

that, as far as it it pojjible, no one even* of the guilty Jhall fuffer .punifhment 
*f in the City : But if their audacioufnefs and my country’s danger Jhould necef- 
u farily drive me from this mild refolution, yet I will effed, what in fo cruel 

and treacherous a war could hardly be hoped for, that not one honeft man Jhall 
“ fall, but all of you be fafe by the pumjhment of a few. ‘This J promife, Ci~ 

** tizens, not from any confidence in my own prudence, or from any human 
u counfels, Jut from the many evident declarations of the Gods, by whofe Im- 
“ pulle Lam lpd into this perfuafion ; who affijl us, not , as they ufed to do r 
“ at a dijlance,' againjl foreign and remote enemies but by their prefent help 
“ and protection defend their temples and our boufes, &c.” 

We have no account of this day’s debate in the Senate, which met while Midd. 
Cicero was fpeaking to the People, and were waiting his coming to them p ' ,89- 
from the Roftra : But as to Catiline, after flaying a few days upon the Salluft - 
road to raile and arm the country through which he pafifed, and which 
his agents had already been difpofing to his interefls, H^m(itched diredly 
to Manlitts’j camp, with the fafces and all the enfigns op military command 
difplayed before him. Upon this news the Senate declared both him and 
Manlius public enemies, with offers of pardon to all his followers , who were not 
condemned of cmital crimes, if they returned to their duty by a certain day •, and 
ordered the Conf&ls to make new levies, and that Anronius Jhould follow Cati¬ 
line with the army, Cicero flay at- home to guard the City. 

In the midft of all his hurry, and foon. after Catiline’s flight, Cicero mAA v- 
found leifure to defend L. Mur ana, one of the Confuls eled, who was now p r ° Mur 
brought to a trial for bribery and corruption. Cato had declared in the 3°. 
Senate, that he would try the force of CiceroV late law upon one of the 
confular candidates: And fince Catiline was out of his reach, he refolved 
to fall upon Murana yet> (if we may believe Plutarch) connived at Piut. m 
the other Conful elett, Silanus, (who had married bis fijter) though Cjtcnc - 
equally guilty with his collegue; Cato was joined in the accufation by one 
of the difappointed candidates, S. Sulpicius, a perfon of diflinguilhed worth 
and character, and the moft celebrated lawyer of the age, tor whofe fer- 
vice, and at whofe influence, Cicero’ s Law againjl bribery had been chiefly 
provided. 

Murana was bred a fold'ier, and had acquired great fame in the Mitbri- pro Mur - 
datic war, as Lieutenant to Lucullus •, and was'now defended by three the 9 ' 
greateft men, as well as Bw greateft orators, at Rome, Crajfus, Hortenfius, 
and Cicero: So that therCTfad leldom been a trial of more expectation, on 
account of the dignity of the parties concerned. The chara&er of the 
accufers makes it reafonable to believe, that there was clear proof ot 
lome illegal practices: yet, from Cicero's fpeech, which, though imperfect, 

is 
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is the only remaining monument of the tranfa&ion, it feems probable, that 
they were fuch only as, though heinous in the eyes of a Cato, or an angry 
competitor , were ufually overlooked by the Magiftrates, and expected by 
the People. 

The accufation confifted of three heads; thefcandyl of MuraiaV life, 
the want of dignity in his character and family, and bribery in the,, late ekcfioi . 
As to the firft, the greateft crime which Cato charged him with was dancing ; 
to which Cicero ’s defence was fomewhat remarkable : “ He admonifhes Cato 
“ not to throw out fuch a calumny' fo inconfiderately, or to call the Con- 
“ fuhof Rome a dancer •, but to confider how many other crimes a man 
“ muft needs be guilty of before that of dancing can be objected to him j 
“ fince tux body ever danced, even in folitude, or a private' meeting of 
“ friends, who was not either drunk or mad i for dancingjwas always the 
“ laft ad of rioting, banquetings, gay places, and much jollity: That Cato 
“ charged him therefore with whar was the etfed of many vices^ yet with 
“ none of thofe without«.which that vice could not poffibly fubfift ; with no 
“ fcandalous feafts, no amours, no nightly revels, no lewdnefs, no extra- 
“ vagant expences, &Y.” 

As to thfe feqond article, the want of dignity, it was urged chiefly by 
Sulpicius , who, being noble, and a Patrician, was the more mortified to 
be defeated by a Plebeian, whofe charader he contemned. But “ Cicero 
“ ridicules the vanity of thinking no family good but a Patrician: obferves 
“ that Murana' s grandfather and great grandfather had, heen Praetors ;, 

and that his father alfo from the fame dignity had obtpWFed the honour 
“ of a triumph : That Sulpicius'i nobility was better known to the anti- 
“ quaries than to the People ; fince his grandfather had never borne any 
“ of the principal offices, nor his father ever mounted higher than the eque- 
“ ftrian rank. He adds, that, when a Conful, of an ancient and illuftri- 
“ ous defeent, was defended by a Conful, the fon of a Knight, he never 
“ imagined that the accufers would venture to fay. a word about the no- 
sl velty of a family : That he himfelf had t\vo Patrician competitors ■, the 
“ one a profligate and audacious, the other an excellent and modeft man ; 
“ yet that he outdid Catiline Jin dignity, Galba in intereft; and if that 
“ had been a crime in a new man, he lhould not have wanted enemies to 
“ objeft it to him.” He then fhews, “ that thefcienceof arms, in which 
“ Murana excelled, had much more dignity and fplendor in it than the 
“ feienceof the law, [upon the forms of which he cafls a great deal of ridi- 
“ cule] being that which firft gave a name to the Roman people, brought 
“ glory to their City, and'fubdued the world to their empire: That martial 
“ virtue had ever been the means of conciliating the favour of the People, 
“ and recommending to the honours of the Wfc ; and it was but reafon- 
“ able that it lhould hold the firft place in that City, which was raifed by 
“ it to .be the head of all other cities in the world.’' 
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As to the laft and heavieft part of the charge, the crime of bribery , 

Cicero makes very flight of it, and declares himfelf “ more afraid of the gj hl ‘ 
“ authority than the accufation of Cato:" and, to obviate the influence 389 cw. 

which the reputation of Cato's integrity might have in the caufe, he ob- -- 

fl-tves, “ that the people in general, and all wife judges, had ever been ^‘ oMur - 

jealous’ of the power and intereft of an accufer: left the criminal Ihould 
•“ be borne down, not by the weight of his crimes, but the fuperior force of 
“ his yfverfary. Let the authority of the great prevail for the fafety of the 
“ innocent , the protection of the helpleff, the relief of the miferable •, but let its 
“ influence be repelled from the dangers and defir ultion of Citizens : For if any 
“ one Jhoul 4 fay , that Cato would not have taken the pains to accufe if he had 
“ not been affur t ed of the crime, he ejtablifhes a very unjujl law to men in di- 
“ ftrefsj by making the judgment of an accufe? to be conftde/ed as a prejudice, 

“ or previous condemnation of the criminal He exhorts Cato not to l e fo 
“ levere on what ancient cuftom and the Republic itfelf had found uftful; 

“ not to deprive the people of their plays, gladiators ", and/eafts, which 
“ their anceftors had approved, nor to take from candidates an opportuni- 
“ ty of obliging by a method of expence, which indicated their generofity, 

“ rather than an intention to corrupt.” 

But, whatever Marina's crime might be, the cii^umftance which 
chiefly favoured him was the difficulty of the times, and a rebellion aftually 
on foot, which made it neither fate nor prudent to deprive the City of a 
Conful, who by a military education was the bejl qualified to defend it in fo dan¬ 
gerous a crifts* -“ If it be afked, what reafon / have to fear Catilina ? 

“ —None at all -, and I have taken care that nobody elfe need fear him: Tet I fay 
“ that we have caufe to fear thofe troops of his, which Ifee in this very place. 

& Nor is his army fo much to be dreaded as thofe who are faid to have vid. mfr. 

“ defertedit : For in truth they have not deferted it,,but are left as fpies upon P- 35 s - 
“ us, and placed as it were in ambufh todefiroy us )he more fecurely: All thofe 
“ want to fee a worthy Conful , an experienced General, a man both by nature 
“ and fortune attached to the inter efts of the Republic , driven by your fentence 


“ After this he makes high compliments to 
Caio on his eminent virtues; but rallies him 
on his Stoic Philofophy ; according to which 
all fins are equal; all deviations from right 
equally wicked; to kill a dunghill-cock without 
reafon not left criminal than to kill a parent; a 
•wife man can ne ver forgive ; never be moved by 
anger, favour, or pity ; never be deceived ; ne¬ 
ver repent , never change bis mind.—Thefe are 
the principles (adds the Orator, addrefling him¬ 
felf to the Judges) which Marcus Cato has 
brought from the fi hoel fi'eheoo, not as fubjeCls 
for exeriif ami argument only, but to ftrve him 
as a rule of life. The confequence is —— Cato 
having once faid in the Senate, that be would im- 
t 


peach a Confular Candidate, he mufl do it : 
Jbould he be exorable or compajfionate, or own 
himfelf mifiaken as to the fails, be wouldforfeit- 
the character of a wife man. Plutarch tells us, 
that the wit and humour with which Cicero 
raillied the profejfion of Sulpicies as trifling 
and contemptible, the principles of Cato, as ab- 
Jurd and impracticable, made the whole audi¬ 
ence merry, and forced Cato himfelf to cry 
out. What■ a facet isms Conful have we ! 

» All Jhews of gladiators, within two years 
from the time of fuing for any magiftracy, 
were exprefly forbid by Cicero’s new law. 
Vid. fupra, p. 340, 
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“ from the guard and cuftody of the City—But this is no time to throve away 
“ any of the helps which we have , but by all means pofftble to acquire more. 

“ The oiemy is not on the banks of the Anio, which was (bought fo terrible in 
“ the Punic war, but in the City and in the Forum. Good Gods ! (I can- 
“ not fpeak it without a figh) there'are fome enemies in the very Sanctuary-, 
“ fome, I fay, even in the Senate ! What will become of us, if, entering into r 
“ the new year, with thefe dangers around us, we fhould have but one Conful' 
“ in the Republic, and he fhould be employed, not in profecuting the war x but in 
“ providing a collegue ? This confideration, fo forcibly urged, of the necejftty 
“ of having two Confuls for the guard of the City at the opening of the new 
“ year, had fuch weight with the Judges, that, without any deliberation, 
“ they unanimoufly acquitted Murana, and would not, as Cicero fays, fo 
“ much as hear the accufation 0} men the mojl eminent and illujlrious « 

Not long before the trial of Mur ana, Cicero had pleaded another caufe 
in the defence of C. Pifo, who was accufed by Cafar of having, when Prae¬ 
tor of Gallia Tranfpadana,* illegally punifhed a man of that country. It is 
highly probable that Pifo was guilty of the charge, Cicero afligning no 
other reafon for his being acquitted, but that he had behaved himfelf well 
in his Confulfhip,sJf. U. 686 . 

To return to the affair of the confpiracy. 

A few days after the Senate’s decree (which inverted the Confuls with 
Dictatorial power) and before Catiline's flight, L. Senius, a member of that 
body, read a letter in the Houfe, which, he faid, came from Fefula ; im¬ 
porting that C. Manlius had taken up arms about the latter "end of OHa¬ 
ber, and was at the head of a great multitude of people. It was rumoured 
at the fame time that the (laves were arming in Capua and in Apulia. Here¬ 
upon the Senate ordered Marcius Rex to Fefula, and Metellus Creti- 
cus to Apulia and the adjacent country. [Thefe two commanders, with 
their armies, were then waiting near the City, to be decreed the honour 
of a triumph, the grant of which had hitherto been obftrp&ed by the ma¬ 
licious calumnies of a few men, who made fale of every thing, honourable 
and didionourable.] On the approach of Marcius Rex, Manlius deputed 
fome of his officers to meet him m the way, and addrefs him in words to 
the following effeft: 

“ We call the Gods to fvitnefs, General, that we have not taken 
“ up arms eifher againft our country, or with a view to hurt any particular 
“ perfon, but to defend ourlelves from injuries, wretched and needy as 
“ we are, through the viojence and cruelty of ufurers •, moft of us banifhed 
“ from our country, and all deprived of our reputations and fortunes; 
“ nor were any of us allowed the benefit of the laws made by our fore- 
“ fathers to fecure the liberty of our perfons, when nothing elfe is left us; 
“ fuch has been the cruelty of our creditors and the praetors. We neither 
** defire power nor riches, for the fake of which all the wars and contefts 
“ among men are commenced and carried on. Liberty is our foie aim, 
i “ that 
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iC that liberty which no brave man will lole but with hi:, life. Wherefore Y - n.690. 
“ we conjure both you and the Senate to elpoule the intereits of your r>c, 6 Ll “- 
“ wretched Fellow-citizens; reftore to us v/lut the iniquity of the Pnetor 3 s 9 coni, 

“ has ravifhed frorft us, the protetiion of the Laws, and reduce tit not to- 

•“ fo delperate a ftate of diltrefs as fhall,leave us nothing to think of but 
/ how we in ay tak*e the ampleft revenge on our opprdfors •, and, fine: 

/ they Will have our blood, make it as coltly a purchafe to them as we 
“ ate able.” 

To tit is <£. Mar cius anfwered, “ lihat, if they had any thing to regno l 
“ of the Senate, they muft quit their arms, and make their appeal .uve at 
“ Rome in the form of humble petitioners; that fuch h id been f ; < le 
“ mency t ahd companion of the Roman Senate and People on ail ore.Jiun , 

“ that qo one had ever fued to them in vain*for relief.” 

Catiline, in his way to Manlius's camp had wrote to moft of the Coif dan, 
and to every Senator and Citizen of thq firffc rank in reputation ; “ That, 

“ being on all Tides attacked by falfe accufations, and unable to refill the 
“ faction of his enemies, he fubmitted to his fate, and was going a volun- 
“ tary exile to Marfeille $, not from a confcioufnefs of guilt, but out of re - 
“ gard to the public tranquillity, and to prevent any iedition which a Itrug- 
“ gle in defending his innocence might poflibly occafionf**^ 

But Catulus produced and read a letter written in a very different Rile, 
and which he declared had been delivered to him as from Catiline. (The 
main purpofe of it was to recommend his Mijlrefs to the protection of his 
Friend.) 

“ L. Catilina to Qy Catulus, health. 

“ Your very lingular fricndlhip to me, which I have lb often experien- 
“ ced in my greateil dangers, infpires me with confidence to make appli- 
“ cation to it in my prefent diftrels.”- 

He then foleranly ‘afferts his innocence : but frankly confefles, “ that 
“ being provoked by injuries and falfe accufations, he had, agreeably to 
“ his ulual p raft ice, undertaken the common caufe of the poor and the 

“ opprefled.-It is not that I want means to fatisfy my creditors ; for 

“ my ejlate is fullicient 0 to difeharge all the debts I have contracted on 
“ my own account; 'and OrefiilLi (l'uch is her generofuy) would clear all 
“ my engagements on account of others out of her own toftune and that 


Ciccrc, in hisoraiion for Mur, repre- 
prefents C.alitin ’ (peaking to his afiociare. of 
lii.s a<T:i' s s as being in a dolin’rate condition : 
He tells them, “ '1 hat it was impnffiblc for 
“ the wretched to linrl a faithful pioteffor 
“ l ut m the perfon of e#e as wretched as 
*■ d.cy theniielvc.s; t]. it men of nnned for- 
“ tunes ought newer to the prom.ifes 

“ of men ("UV in lia i. 'Iwr' : that, conle- 

Yoi.. 111. 


quently, all who defied to recruit i.'ieir 
walled fores, and recover what they had. 
been i oh bed of, need only 10 caft their 
eyes upon him, and confider how much 
lie was indebted, how little he poffeffed, 
and w hat he was capable of daring ; that 
the leader and llandard-bearer of the un¬ 
happy ought to have very little fear, but a 
great deal of pule, v.” 
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“ of her daughter. But, feeing men of no merit, raifed to the Jiigheft 
“ honours of the State, and myfelf flighted and rejected upon groundlefs 
*■' jealoufles, I have taken fuch meafures for preferving the fmall remains 
“ of my dignity, as, confidering my circumftances, cannot but appear very 
“ honourable. I fhould have faidanore to you, but I ajnjuft now informed 
“ that fome troops are in full march againft me : In hafte therefore I coni 
“ elude with recommending Oreftilla to your protection, intreating you, by 
“ the tendernefs you feel for your own children., to defend her from all tnju- 
“ rious treatment. Farewell .” 1 

In the mean while Lent ulus at Rome , conformable to Catiline's, inftruc- 
tions, was endeavouring, by himfelf or by his emiffaries, to engage in the 
caufe all iuch as, from their vicious manners or neceflitous circumftances, 
he judged would be very willing to help forward a revolution ; not Citi¬ 
zens only, but any kind of men who could be ufefully employed. 

There happened to be at this time in the City certain Deputies from the 
Allobroges (Gauls inhabiting the countries now called Savoy and Dau - 
phine,) a warlike people, and ever difaffefted to the Roman power. Thele 
Deputies were come to folicit the Senate for fome* relief under the burthen 
of thofe debt's with which the nation, as well as many private perfons, was 
overwhelmed, through the oppreffive covetoufnefs of the Roman gover¬ 
nors. They had met with no fuccefs, and were about to return home much 
difcontented. Lentulus knowing this, and thence imagining it would 
not be difficult to draw them into the plot, employed one Umbrenus to 
found them. This man, having traded in Gaul , was known to moil of 
the leading men of that country, and was acquainted with their characters. 
The moment he got fight of .the Deputies in the Forum, he walked up to 
them, and, in friendly manner, like one who took an intereft in their 

affair- Well, how go 'matters ? What is like to be the iffue of your buftnefs ? 

-“ Death; our calamities admit of no other remedy; fuch is the 

“ infatiable covetoufnefs of the Magiftrates, and the cruel infenfibility of 

“ the Senate.”- ‘That is very hard indeed.—Have you the fpirit to alt 

like men ?—If you have , I believe I can fhew yon a way to get entirely out of 

your unfortunate circumftances. -Be our friend then. Take pity of our 

“ condition. There is nothing fo difficult or dangerous which we would 
“ not readily undertake to deliver our nation from' the heavy load of debt 
“ that crufhes it.” 

Umbrenus faid no more at that time, but conducted them to a houfe that 
flood near the Forum, and belonged to D. Brutus (then abfent,) the huf- 
band of Scmpronia , who was deeply engaged in the plot. To give the 
more weight to what he fhould fay, he lent for Gabinius ; and, as loon as " 
he was come, laid open to the Deputies the whole plan of the Confpiracy, 
naming all who were engaged in it, and likewife.many innocent perfons 
of every degree, in order to create in the minds of the Gauls a better 
opinion of the enterprize. When, allured by the fair profped, they had 

i promifed 
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promifud their concurrence, and to £111-01(1-1 a good body oi'hoiil ' which v t; 
was the aid principally wanted,) he difmifled them. K l ( 

But no fooner did, the Deputies begin cooly to relied on vh.tr had been ; s? 
propoled to them, than they fell into great perplexity and i,rd'dvtdn. — 

one fide were thespredurc of a load oY debt, amt an inclination to war, 
ajid the I'opt of great advantages from vidory : On the other, iiip'|ft u- 
Hreqgth, fafe meafures, no rilque ; and, inftead of uncertain hope;, c t 
tain reward if they difcover the Gjnfpiracy. After lb me fluduation 
of mind, the Fortune of Rome (fays Sallujl) gained the afeenuant. 
They difeovered all they had learned of the plot to /yd Fah'ms Sang a, 
the Patron J of their nation, who immediately gave intelligence of it to the 
Conlul. 

CiceroK hereupon direded the Deputies to feign a warm zeal for carry¬ 
ing on the»cnterprize, and to promife every thing required of them, till 
they had got a full infight into the extent of the plot, with diftind proofs 
againft the particular adors in it: Accordingly ^vhen, by ufte means of 
Gabinius, they had procured a meeting with the reft of the Conlpiraters, 
they infilled upon an oaili from Lent ulus, Cctkegus, Statilius^md Cajfius, 
under their hands and feals, to fhew to their Conllituenv^T who, without 
luch credentials, would never be induced to enter into an engagement lb 
hazardous. Not fufpeding any fraud, all complied with this propofal as 
reafonable, except Cajfius, who promifed he would be in their country in 
a very fhort tiijie : and in fad he left the City before the Deputies. Fid- MkM 
turcius was appointed by Lent ulus to go.along with them, and intro<Juce 
them to Catiline in their road, in order to confirm the agreement, and ex¬ 
change afiurances alfo with him ; to whom Lbitulus lent at the fame time 
a particular letter, under his own hand and feal, though without his name. 
Cicero being pundually informed of thele fads, ‘concerted privately with 
the Deputies the time and manner of their leaving Rome in the night, and 
that on the Milviar! bridge, about a mile from the City, they Jhould be arrefi ■ 
ed, with their papers and letters about them, by two of the Praetors , L. Flac- 
cus and C. Pontinius, whom he had inflrubled for that purpefe, and ordered cie, 
to lie in ambufh near the place, with a ftrong guard of Friends and foldiers: (at - 
All this was fuccefsfuljy executed, and the whole company brought priio- 
ners to Cicero's houfe by break of day. 

The rumour of tlys accident presently drew a refort of Cicero' s friends 
about him, who advil'ed him to open the letters before he produced them in the 
Senate , left, if nothing of moment were found in’them, it might be thought 
rafh and imprudent to raife an unncceffary terror and alarm through the Uty. 

But he was too well informed of the contents to fear any cenlure of that 
kind •, and declared, That, in cafe of public danger, he thought it bis duty to iw. i 
lay the matter entire before the public Council. 1 le lent therefore imme¬ 
diately for Lentulus, Gabinius, Statilius, Cethegus, and one Cupar ins ot 

P Every nation fubjefled or allied to the Reman State luui is Patron iuthe Serrate. 

Z z 2 Farr a- 
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Y. R. 690. Tarracina, who had been appointed to go into Apulia, and there imke the 
Bcf 6z Chr ' flaves rife. The four firft came prefently to his houfe, fufpeding nothing : 
3S9. c'onf. C<eparius, having got fome notice of the difcovery, had dipt out of town, 

-but wa c brought back before night. The Conful being informed alfo of 

,. ’*uiiy cj arms provided by Cethegus for the ufe of -the Confpiracy, he 
urdeieu C. Sulpuius , another of the Praetors, to go and fearch Ijis houfe 
where he found a great number of fwords and daggers, with other arms , a. I- 
nev'ly cleaned, and ready for prefent fervice. 

Thuspiepared, efcoited by a numerous body of Citizens, and carrying 
with him the Deputies and the Conlpirators, he fet out to meet the Se¬ 
nate in the temple of Concord , whither lie had fummoned them, Lentulus 
was at this time Praetor i the Conful himfelf therefore condrdted him 
thither, holding him by the hand all the way ; the reft we/e brought un¬ 
der a guard. 

Mali!, p. After he had given the Affembly-an account of the whole affair, Vultur- 
aoo--ao3. c j HS was ca p c j i n to be examined feparatelyj to whom Cicero, by order of 
the Houfe, offered a pardon and reward, if he would faithfully dijcover all that 
he knew: Upon which, after fome hefitation, he confeffed, that he had a 
fiJiuft. letter, and hkewif verbal inftrublions, from Lentulus to Catiline, to prefs 
him to accept the affiftance of the Jlaves, and to lead his army with all expedition 
Cic. m towards Rome, to the intent that , when it Jhould be fet on fire in different 

Cu. in. 4. places, and the general maffacre begun, he might be at hand to intercept thofe 

who efcaped, and join with his friends in the City. 
rimi. y. 6. The Deputies were examined next, who declared, that they had received 
letters to their nation from Lentulus, Cethegus, and Statilius; that thefe 
three , and L. Caffius alfo, required them to fend a body of horfe as foon as 
pofftble into Italy, declaring that they had no occajion for any foot: That 
Lentulus had affured them from the Sibylline books , and the anfwers of 
Soothfayers , that he was the third Cornelius, who was defined to be mafter 
of Rome, as Cinna and Sylla had been before him } and that this was the 
fatal time marked out for the dejtruftion of the City and Empire: ‘That there 
was fome difpute between Cethegus and the reft about the time of firing the 

City ■, for while the reft were fixitig it on the feaft of Saturn, or the middle 

of December, Cethegus thought that day too remote and dilatory. -The 

letters were then produced and opened •, firft that from Cethegus •, and 
upon fhewing him the feal, he allowed it to be his ; it was written with his 
own hand, and addreffed to the Senate and People of the Allobroges, figni- 
lying that he would make good what he hadpromifed to their Deputies, and en¬ 
treating them alfo to perform what the Deputies had undertaken for them. He 
had been interrogated juft before about the arms that were found in his 
houfe, to which he anfwered, That they were provided only for bis curiofity, 
for he had always been particularly fond of neat arms .* But, after his letter 
was read, he was fo dejefted and confounded, that he had nothing at all to 
jay for himfelf .—Statilius was then brought in, and acknowledged his hand 

1 and 
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•and feal*, and when his letter was read, to the fame purpofe with Cethe> v.r.6 5 o, 

gus’s, he confeffed it to be his own. -Then Lent ulus's letter was pro- B,f ' 6 ^ hr ' 

eluced, and his feal q Jiketvife owned by him : The letter was of the fame im- 3 g 9 cw. 

port with the other two •, but, having leave to fpeak for himfelf, he at - 

'fogfl denied the whole charge, and begat* to qucjlion the Ambaffadors and 
Multurciu?, •what buftnefs they ever had with him, and on what occafton 
ivey came to his houfe , to which they gave clear and dijlinii anfwers , Signify¬ 
ing by whom and how often they had been introduced to him •, and then a/bed 
him in their turn, whether he had never mentioned any thing to them of the 
Sibylline oracles •, upon which being confounded, or infatuated rather by the 
fenfe of his % guilt, he gave a remarkable proof, as Cicero fays, of the great 
force of coxfienqe ; for not only his ufualparts and eloquence, but his impudence 
too, in which he outdid all men , quite failed him -, fo theft he confeffed the 
crime, to the furprize of the whole Affembly. Then Vulturcius defired, that 
the letter to Catiline , which Lentulus hod fent by him, might be opened ■, 
where Lentulus again, though greatly difordered, acknowledged his hand 
find feal: It was written without any name, but to this effect: “ You 
“ will know who I am from him whom I have fent to you. 'lake care to 
“ {hew yourfelf a man3 and recolledt in what a fituatigjK^ou are, and 
“ confider what is now necefiary for you. Be fure to ‘’make ufe of the 
“ affiftance of all, even of the lowed:.”-— Gabinius was then introduced, 
and behaved impudently for a while; but at lajl denied nothing of what the 
Deputies charged him with. , 

After the criminals and witnefles were withdrawn, the Senate came 
unanimoufly to the following refolutions: That Lentulus (after having 
abdicated the Pr.-etorfhip, and divefled himfelf of •his robes) and Cethegus, Sta- 
tilius, and Gabinius, with their other accomplices alfo when taken, C<tpa- 
rius, Furius, Chilo , Umbrenus, fhould be committed to fafe cuftody '; and 
that a public thankfgiving fhould be appointed in Cicero’r name, for his having 
preferved the City from a conflagration, the Citizens from a maffacre, and Italy 
from a war. T hat Flaccus ttnd Pontinius, the Pr.etors, fljould be thanked for 
their vigorous andpunblualexecution of Cicero’* orders, and that Antonins, the 
other Conful, fhould bepraifedfor having removed from his councils all thofe who 
were concerned in the Confpiracy. 

1 Cicero, perceiving the feal to be the head mitted to the cuftody cf hisJ-Jnfman, P. ten¬ 
et Lentului’s grandfatnef, could not help cv- / ulus Spin!her (at that time C’lr.i/e . EJile,) 
poftulating with him, that the image of fucb Ccthegus was delivered to Cormfmus, itu- 
an ancejlor, [one of the worthy accomplices of tilius to (i,efar, Gabiniui to Ci ajfus, Caparius 
Opimius in that maffacre where Cains Grac- to Cn. Ttrcntius, a Senator. Of the commit- 
ebus, together with 3000 Roman Citizens, were ments of the prifoners refpedHvely to Cafar, 
deftroyed] fo remarkable fir a fngular love of Crajfus, Ccrnifieius, and Terenhus, Dr. Mid- 
hit country, had not reclaimed him from his trai- dleton takes no notice. Perhaps he did not 
terous defigns. * find thefe particulars in any cf Cicero’s writ- 

’ According to Sallnf, Lentulus gas com- ings. 

And. 
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And now the common people, who juft before, from a natural love or 
change and novelty (or perhaps from their hatred of the Senate,) had 
wifhed for fome inteiline commotion, werenolboncr made acquainted with 
the true delign of the Coalpiracy, than they began to curie Catiline ami his 
devices, and to extol Cicero to the Ikies. For, while they remained ignr 
rant of what was intended, they entertained a hope of*fome pcdftblc advan¬ 
tage from it to themlelves v but when they underllood that the City wr.s 
to be let on fire, they were lure that this would be meer milchipf, from 
which they could reap no benefit; ''but fuffer the lols of their houles and 
goods, and all the means of their daily fubfiftence. 

Cicero therefore was well heard when, after difmilling the Senate, he 
went directly into the Roflra, and gave the People an account 6^ the whole 
proceeding in the manner as‘ above related: oblerving tot them* “ That 
“ the thanklgiving decreed in his name was the firft that had, ever been 
“ decreed to any man in the gowq,: that all other thankfgivings liad been 
“ appointed for fome {particular lervices to the Republic, this alone for 

“ laving it.-- Romans , by the leizure of the accomplices of Catilina, 

“ all his hopes are blafted at once. When I Y'as driving him out of 
“ the City,. T forefaw that, if he was once removed, there would be 
“ nothing to "apprehend from the drowfinefs of Lentulus, the fat of 
“ Cojfius , or the raflmefs of Cethegus. Catilina was the life of the 
“ Conlpiracy: he never took any thing to be done, becaufe he had or- 
“ dered it -, but always followed, folicited, and faw it done himlelf. 
“ If' I had not driven him from his fecret plots into opeh rebellion, I 
“ could never have delivered the Republic from its dangers, or never 
“ at leaft with lo much eafy and quiet. Catilina would not have named 
“ the fatal tlay for your deftru&ion lb long beforehand, nor ever fullered 
“ his hand and feal to be brought againft him as the manifeft proof of 
“ his guilt; all which lias been l'o managed in his abfence, that no theft 
“ in any private houle was ever mora clearly detedevl tii^n this whole con- 
“ fpiracy 

The 


• “ He added, that all this was the pure 
“ effoftofaDivine influence, as was evident, 
“ not only fur its being above the reach of 
“ human counftfl, but from the Gods having 
“ fo remarkably interpofed in it as to (hew 
“ themfelves almoft viiible. For, not to men- 
“ tion the nightly dreams of light from the 
“ weftern (ky, the blazing of the heavens, 
44 flalhes of lightening, earthquakes, &c. he 
44 could not omit what happened two years 
“ before, when the turrets of the Capitol were 
“ ftruck down with lightening; how the 
“ Soutlifayers, called together from all Etru- 
rru, declared, tliat lire, daughter, the over- 


“ throw of the laws, civil war, and the ruir» 
44 of the City, Was portended, unlefs fome 
4 ‘ mean s were found ou t of appealing 1 he G od s: 
44 for which purpofe they ordered a new and 
44 larger ftatue of Jupiter to be made, and to 
“ be placed in a polition contrary to that of 
44 the former image, with its face turned to- 
44 wards theEaft, intimating that, ifitlookcd 
44 towards the rifing fun, the Forum, and the 
44 Senate-houfc, then all plots againft theState 
44 would be detolled fo evidently, that all the 

“ world (hould fee them.-That, uponthi» 

44 anfwtfr, the Confuls of that year gave im- 
“ mediate orders /or making and placing the 

“ ftatue ; 
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, The next day (Dec. 4.) the Senate ordered public rewards totheDepu- Y.R.690. 
ties and Vulturcius for their faithful difcoveries. - 


The fame day was brought before the Senate one L. Tarquinius , 
faid to have been taken upon the road as he was going to join Catiline. 

offered to lay the whole of the plot before the Houfe, provided he 
mirht have*the fecurity of the public faith for his pardon: The Conful 
afl/nted, ahd bid him declare what he knew. His account was much 
the fame with that of Vulturcius , as to the projeded firing of the City, 
the intended maffacre, and the march 6f the rebel-army to Rome. He 
added, that, when he was apprehended, he was going, by direction from 
Crajfus, to warn Catiline not to be difeouraged by the feizure of his ac¬ 
complices, fJentulus , Cethegus, and the reft; but to make the greater 
hafte for that reafon, in order to refeue them, 'and revive tlft fpirits of his 
other friend?. 

At the name of Crajfus the whole Affymbly feemed ftartled : For fome 
looked upon the thing as incredible; others, though they believed it true, 
yet judged, that a man of his high quality, immenie wealth, and mighty 
fway in the State, fhould, ,at this juncture, be rather foothed and courted 
than provoked; and very many there were, who, with rtj£*sct to their 
private affairs, flood obliged 1 to CraJJus , or in awe of'him [probably 
deep in his debt] fo that they all cried out, A falfe ivitnefs ! a falfe witnefs! 
and would have the fenie of the Houfe (which was then very full) imme¬ 
diately taken upon what he had laid ; Cicero having put the quellion, they 
voted that TarquiniusV evidence was falfe ; and that he Jhould be committed 
to prifon , and there confined, till he difclofed at whofe injligation he had 
forged fo monjtrous a lie. Some there were at that time’who thought this 
information a contrivance of P. Autronius , to the end that Crajfus , be¬ 
ing involved in the fame danger with the Confpirators, might protect 
them by his power. Others faid, that ‘Tarquinius was put upon it by 
Cicero, to prevent Crajfus from embroiling the State, by undertaking the 
protection of bad Citizens, as was his cuftom. I myfelf ( adds ialiujl ) 


•• ftatue; but, from the flow progrefs of the “ That the Confpiracors muft needs he under 
“ work, neither they nor their fucceflors, nor “ a divine and judicial infatuation, and could 

“ himfelf, could get it (inifill'd till that very “ never have traded affairs and letters of inch 

Ibid. 2, g. 11 day, on which, by the /fecial influence of “ moment to men barbarous and unknown to 

“ Jupiter, while the confpirators andwitnefes “ them, if the Gods had not confounded their 

“ were carriedthrough the Forum to the Temple “ fenfes: And that the Ambafladors of a na- 

“ of Concord, in that very moment the Statue “ tion fodifaffetleil, and fo able and willing 

“ nits fixed in its place ; and being turned to “ to make War upon them, fhould flight L.e 

“ look upon them and the Senate, both they and “ hopes of dominion, and the advant .gw-e . 

“ the Senatefaw the whole Con/piracy detechd. “ offer of men of Patrician rank, mule i.ieii-; 

“ Ami can any man, fays he, be Juch an enemy “ be a Divine interpofition ; eipcciallv when 

“ to Truth, fo raJb,fo mad, as to deny, that all “ they might have gained their en h, not by 

“ things which we fee, and, above all, that this “ fighting, hut, by holding their tongues.’ 

“ City is govtrned by the power and providence 1 Craifo ex negotiis piivatis obno.ui, S,..~ 
“ of the Gutsf” He proceeds to obferve, lufi. 
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Iwird Crafius affirm, 'That Cicero was the contriver of this affront upon 
him. 

Yet, at this very time, Q Catulus and C. Pifo could not, by the moil 
prciling felicitations, nor by any offers whatever, 'prevail with Cicero to 
have Ctrfar fallely accufed by the Allobroges, or by any body elle. Xh<Y 
two Senators bore an inveterate enmity to Cecfar [ Pifo q.n • accounts or 
C.cfar ’s having impeached him ( as above related ) of oppreffiVe Govern¬ 
ment -, and Catulus , becauie Cffiar had flood in competition ..with him 
for the High-pricfthood, and, though but a young man, had carried 
it from him, who was advanced in years, and had filled the higheft olfices. 
Both thefe implacable enemies thought they had now a favourable op¬ 
portunity of bringing C<efar under fufpicion; his great liberality to pri¬ 
vate perfons, "and his largdfes to the people, having p’tunget] him very 
beep in debt. Not being able to perluade the Conful to fo black a vil¬ 
lainy, they themlelves went aboyt from Citizen to Citizen, wliilpering ca¬ 
lumnies, a,nd charging/YY with fads which they pretended to have learnt 
from Vulturcius and the Allobrogian Deputies ; infomuch that lbme of the 
Roman Knights, who were polled about the Teyiple of Concord, as a guard 
to the Sem_r.'r^ threatened Ccefar with their drawn fwords as lie came out of 
the Afiembly. 

And now the City was alarmed with the rumour of frefh plots, formed by 
the Jlaves and dependants of Lentulus and Cethegus for the refcue of their 
majlers •, which obliged Cicero to reinforce his guards “; and, for the pre¬ 
vention of all fuch attempts, to put an end to the whole affair, by bringing 
the queftionof their punifhment,' without farther delay, before the Senate, 
which he fummoned for that purpole the next morning (Dec. 5.) 

The debate was of great delicacy and importance •, to decide upon the 
lives of Citizens of tho-idrft rank. A full Senate had indeed declared * them 


* The u.n.e night his wife Ttrentia, with 
the Veftal virgins and the principal matrons of 
Rome, was performing at home, according to 
an annual cuflom, tkcmyjhc rights oftheGod- 
defs Hona or the Good , to which no mak crea¬ 
ture was ever admitted, and, till that function 
was over, he was excluded alfo from his own 
houfe, and forced to retire to a neighbour’s, 
where, with a feleft council of friends, he be¬ 
gan to deliberate about punilhing the traitors; 
when his wife came in all liafte to inform him 
of a prodigy which had jull happened amongll 
them ; for the facrifice being over, and the fire 
tf the altar fecmingly extinct, a hnght flame 
iffued Juddenly J'rom the njhes, to the aflonijb- 
ment oj'the company, upon which thch'ejial vir¬ 
gins font her awiy, to require him to purjue 
■m hat he had tbs u in his thoughts for the good of 


his country, fin e the Goddcfl by this flgn had 
given great light to bis Jafty and glory. 

It is not improbable, that this pretended 
prodigy was projefted between Cicero and 
Terhttia, whole (liter likewife was one of the 
yeflal virgins; and, having the di reft ion of 
the whole ceremony, might help to cfleft, 
without fufpicion, what had been privately 
concerted amongft than. For it was of great 
ufe to Gicero, to jpolfefs the minds of the Peo¬ 
ple, as ftrongly as he could, with an appre- 
henfton of their danger, for the fake of aifpo- 
fing them the more eafily to approve of the 
refolution, that he had already taken in his own 
mind, of putting the Gonfpirators to death. M. 
Morabin obfei ves, that Cicero fays nothing of 
all this. Thd'reafon might be, that the pri¬ 
vate confultation, and reflations there made, 
were illegal . 

guilty 
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guilty pf treafon againft the State: But capital punifliments were rare and p. 
ever odious in Rome, whole laws were of all others the leaft fanguinary •, 109 ‘ 
banifhment, with con filiation of goods, being the ordinary punifliments 
lor the greateft crimes. The Senate indeed, as it has been laid above, in 
Cafes of Hidden and,dangerous tumults, ‘claimed the prerogative of punifh- 
fng the ft-aders with death by the authority of their own decrees; but this 
was looted upon as a ftretch of power, and an infringement of the rights 
of the People, which nothing could excufe but the neceflity of times and 
the^ extremity of danger. For there was an old law of Porcius Lacca, 
a 'i ribune, which granted to all criminals , capitally condemned, an appeal 
to the People-, and a later one of C. Gracchus to prohibit the taking away c, c . p 10 
the life of,any Citizen without a formal hearing before the People: So that fomo Rlt) - +■ 
Senators, whodiad concurred in all the previous debates/withdrew them- 
lelves from this, to lhew their diflike of what they expelled to be the illiie 
of it, and to have no hand in putting Homan Citizens to death by a vote of in Cat. 
the Senate. The Conful having moved the queltion, what was tv be done with $• 
the Confpirators, Silanus, one of the Confuls elctt, (being thefirft called upon 
to ipeak) adviled w , that thofe who were then in cujtody, and alfo the reft, 
when taken, fscald all luffer the lafi or fevereft punilhi^rtlTt, i. e. be put 
to death. To this all who fpoke after him readily allented, till it came to 
Julius C.rfar, then Pr<etor eleil, who treated that opinion not as cruel, but 
as new and illegal, and contrary to the conftitution of the Republic. 

“ All menj Confcript Fathers, when they are,deliberating upon matters sJiwL 
“ of moment and of difficult determination, ought to be quite free from 
“ love and hatred, pity and anger; becaufe thefe paffions never fail to call 
“ fuch a cloud over the mind, as hinders the dilcernment of what is true 
“ and what is eligible. Let us be careful that our own dignity weigh more 
“ with us than the guilt of Lentulns and his pflbciates ■, let us confult 
“ our reputation more than our refentment. Could a punithment be 
“ thought of equal tft their crimes, I too fhould be for going out of the 
“ way on this provocation ■; but, as that cannot be, let us go on in the 
“ path which the laws have chalked out for us. 

“ Many of thole who fpoke before me have difplayed a great deal 
“ of oratory in bewailing the unfortunate condition of their country ; they 
“ have enumerated afl the horrors of war, and the fufferings to which the 

Pm S\H i * While prifoners tvere before the Se- And according to Plntar.b (in Cat.) thefe 

,, ’ nate, Cicero defend fome of the Senators, who writers in (hurt-hand had be. n taught their 

cou!dwriteJhort-hand,to take notes ofe-very thing art by Cnlro, and took down thelpeechcs of 

that was /aid; and when the whole examina- the members on theprelent occalion. And to 
tion was hn Hied, and reduced into an aft, he this the Hiltorian at. ribes the prefervation of 

J'et all the clerks at work to tranferile copies of the fpeech which Cato made in anfwer to 

it, which he difperled pieientiy through Italy Crrfar ; which fpeech, he !a> s, is the only one 

and all the provinces, to prevent any invidious of Cato’s that was prefened: of which, ho.v^ 
mifepielcntation of what wasfeo clearly atte/ied ever, he gives us but a fketch. 
and t on f (fid-by the criminals themftlvt). 

Vol. III. '■ % A “ vanquiffied 
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•“ vanquifhed will be expofed;—virgins ravifhed; children torn from 
“ their mothers bolbms; matrons infulted by a victorious fokliery ; tern- 
“ pies andhouics plundered •, whole towns in flames •, all places filled with- 
“ dead bodies, blood, and lamentation. - But, in the name of the im- 
“ mortal toils, what does all this profufion of eloquence aim at ?,!;:. 
“ it to excite in your minds a derel cation of the Ccnfpirtymes ? Ye,, 
“ without qudlion. Thole whom a dctign fo monftroufiy wicked cannOy 
“ nunc, will be moved by a florid oration. Where is the man 'who 
“ under-rates the injuries done to h'unfelf, and is not rather apt to exag- 
“ go rate them beyond all reaion ? But fome may do this with more.faiety 
“ than others: Men in low life, if they are led too far by anger, their 
“ txrdfes are hid in the obfcurity of their Hate. But thole ‘who are in 
“ high ftationsiiave Ids liberty of adling; for what is called anger in a 
“ private man, is cenfured as tyranny and oppreflion in a governor. It is 
my real opinion (as I juft now ( .faid) that no punifhment, no tortures, 
“ are adequate to the crimes of thele men : But the temper of mankind is 
“ j'uch that they remember bell what happened lall, and, in cafes of the 
“ molt notorious wickedneft, are apt to forget ,what the guilty did, and 
“ to talk onhg-of what they fujfered, efpecially if the punifhment inflicted 
“ on them was. Hi any degree, more tlian commonly fevere. I am entirely 
“ perluaded that D. Silanus, in the advice he gave, meant nothing but 
“ the public good. I am too well acquainted with his virtue and mode- 
“ ration, to imagine that he lpoke from a delire to make his court to any 
“ botly, or from enmity' to the prilbners. Yet his advice- feems to me, 
“ I will not fay cruel, (for what cun be cruel againft: fuch offenders ?) bur, 
“ illegal, novel to our coqftitution. Certainly, Silanus , it mull have 
“ been fear for the public, which moved you, our Conful eledl, and who 
“ are to be guardian of our laws, to propofe a punifhment unknown to 
“ them. How needlefs that fear is, I need not fay, ftnee, by the willlom 
“ and care of our moll excellent Conful, fo confiderable a force is pro- 
“ vided for ourlecurity. As to the punifhment propped, one may with 
“ truth affirm, that, to the wretched, death is rather a benefit than an 
“ evil: It is a releafe from all the pains incident to humanity. Beyond 
“ death there is no place either for anguifh or delight. 

“ But let me afk, why did you not add to the lcntence of death, that. 
“ they fjoulfbe fir ft beaten with rods? Was it becaule the Porcian law 
“ forbids it ? There are other laws that equally forbid punifhing a con- 
“ demned Citizen with death, and that permit him to go into banifhment. 
“ Did you fpare the prilbners from being beaten with rods, bccaufc it is 
“ a feverer punifhment than death ?. (What can be too fevere for perfons 
“ convicted of fuch crimes?) If you look on fcourging as a punifhment 
“ lefs fevere than death, why this tendernds for the laws in a matter of lefs 
‘•concern, while you fcruple not to violate them in a greater? But you 
“ may fay perhaps—who will cenfure us for any puniflimcnt we ffiall 

2 “ decree 
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»“ decree a gain ft traitors to the Commonweath ? I anfwer,-Time, a v.R.fi'p 

“ very little time, and Fortune that rules the world at pleaiure, may produce ):tt 6 y hr ' 
“ ftich cenfurers. /Die criminals dderve the woril that can befal tliem 3K9 done 
“ but do you, Confcript Fathers, confider well what you rciolve upon in— r — 
^V’this cafe : Bad precedents have, generally fpeaking, been innocent in 
y their origin. An example fee by worthy Magiilrat.es of alluming arbi- 
/ trary power, on urgent occafions, and for good purpoles, has been 
offer/ pleaded by bad and ignorant men as a precedent to juftify their 
“salfuming the fame power, when their purpole was to abule it. The 
“ Sporrans, when they had got the better of the Athenians^ appointed 
“ thirty pgrfons for the government of the conquered State. Thefe new 


“ governors began with condemning to death feveral of the moft pro- 
“ fligata and raoft detefted Citizens withoift any previous trial in form. 
“ The multitude rejoiced at it, and applauded the difpatch of jufticc. 
“ But in time thefe Governors earner to treat the good and bad alike: 


“ they put to death whomever of the Citizens th«,*y pleaied; .and the reft 
“ lived in terror of the fame fate. The people, then finding thcmfelves 
“ enllaved, fulfered griavoufly for their foolifti joy. 


“ In our own times, when Sylla had vanquifhed Mariya and ordered 
“ Damafvppis and feme others, who, like him, had enriched themielves 
“ out of the fpoils of the public, to be put to death, who was there that 
“ did not applaud his juftice ? But thefe executions were only a prelude to 
“ more bloody feenes. For, when any of Sylla ’s partizans took a fancy 
“ to the town-houfe or the country-houfe of a Roman Citizen, or even 
“ to his garment, or to a piece of his h'oulhold furniture, he had nothing 
“ to do but to get the owner’s name put-info the lift of the proleribed. 
“ Thus many, who had rejoiced at the fall of Da/nq/ippus, were tliem- 
“ felves dragged to execution; and the carnage* continued till Sylla had 
“ enriched all his followers. I apprehend not indeed any thing like 
“ this from Marcus *T ullius , or in thefe times. But in a mighty State, 
“ as ours is, there is a great “variety of men and manners. In other times, 
“ and under another Conful, who may likewile have an army as his 
“ devotion, fome falfe ftory way pafs current for a truth, and then your 
“ prefent decree will be a precedent for him to draw the fword-, and, 
w when it is drawn, who {hall oblige him to ufe it moderately, or to Iheathe 


•* it again ? 

“ Our anceftors,’ Confcript Fathers, though wanting neither prudence 
“ nor bravery, were not fo haughty as to difdiyn to look into the cuftoms 
“ and inllitutions of the nations around them, and to imitate them in the 


“ things wherein each nation excelled. Thus they borrowed weapons of 
“ war from the Samnites, and the enfigns of our Magiftrates from Etruria: 
“ whatever they thought ufeful, whether found among their allies or 
“ among their enemies, they introduced into our State. In thofe times, 
“ by a cuftoin which they had borrowed from Greece , they fubjq&ed oftend- 

3 A 2 “ ing 
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“ ing Citizens to be beaten with rods, and fuch as were capitally con- 
“ vided, they fentenced to death. Afterwards, when, our State being 
“ vaflly augmented, the prodigious number of its Cititizens had given 
“ birth to fadions, and innocent men began to be circumvented, and fuch 
“ like wickednefs to be pradiied-, then the Porcinn law was provided ;.. 
“ and likewiic other laws, by which, inftead of death, exile w.as-’to be the 
“ punifhment of Citizens capitally condemned. This inftitutioh of ouE 
“ fore-fathers has great weight with me; I think we Ihould be cautious' 
“ how we break in upon it. Certainly they, who, from fo finall be- 
“ ginnings, could raife this mightly Empire, mull, in virtue and wiftkim, 
“ have excelled us, who have a difficulty to preferve what they lo Worthily 
“ acquired. 

“ Are we then to releafe fhefe criminals, and fend then? 1 away ,to rein- 
“ force the army of Catiline ? By no means. My opinion is, that their 
“ eftates be confifcated , and their p^rfons dofely cotifined in the ftrongeft of 
“ the municipal towns (each of the criminals in a dittind town) and that 
“ no perfon hereafter move the Senate or People in their favour: And let it 
“ be declared as the opinion of this Houfe, that whoever fhall do fo, will 
“ ad contrary.ro the welfare of the Republic, and of all its members.” 

Cicfar’s difeourfe made a great impreffion on the Alfembly; even Si la¬ 
ms excuied and mitigated the feverity of his vote; and Cicero's friends 
came readily into Ccefar's opinion, as likely to create the lead trouble 
to Cicero himfelf, for whofe peace and fafety they now faw reafon to be 
folicitous. 

But Cato, one of the new Tribunes, rofe up, and in a good deal of 
warmth began with obferving, that thofe who had fpoken before him had 
all miftaken the queftion: That he was furprized to fee any debate about die 
puniffiment of men who had commenced an adual war againft their country : 
That the queftion was how to fecure themfelves againft the Confpirators, 
rather than how to punifh them: That other crimes njight be punifhed 
after commiffion ; but unlefs this was prevented before its effed, it would 
be in vain to feek a remedy after: That the debate was not about the 
public revenues, or the oppreffion of the allies, but about their own lives 
and liberties; not about the difeipline or manners of the City, on which 
he had often delivered his mind in that .place •, nor about the greatnefs 
or profperity.of their Empire ■, but whether they or their enemies Ihould 

poflefs that Empire : ■ .— -----—— 

“ In the name ot the immortal Gods, I call upon you, who have always 
“ had your magnificent houles and your villas, your ftatues and your 
“ pidures, more at heart than the intereft of the Republic x •, I call upon 
“ you to roufe yourfelves for once, and ftand up in defence of your coun- 

x Thefe were Cicero’s worthies, thofe Con- government after the expiration of their ma- 
fulars who had enriched themfelves by op- giflracies. 
prefling the provinces of which they had roe 
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try, jf you would preferve thofe things you arc fo fond of, and enjoy, v.r.6 9 o. 
“ without interruption, that voluptuous indolence in which you pais your 
“ days. Often havy I fpoke, Confcript Fathers, and much have I com- 389 Conf. 

‘‘ plained in this Affembly of the rapacious covetoufnefs anti prodigal- 

luxury which prevail among us-, and thofe complaints have created me 
C'\ many yhwnies. But 1 , who never was dii'poied to cxcufe in myfelfeven 
7 an inclination to evil, cannot readily pardon the evil deeds of others, 
t You /lave long iince loft the true napies of tilings: To give away other 
“V^eople’s money, is called generality •, to attempt what is criminal, forti- 
“ tudtv If you muft be generous, let it be from the fpoils of the Allies; 

“ if merbifyl, to the plunderers of the Treafury; but be not prodigal 
“ of the blood,of Citizens 3 nor, by (paring a few bad, deltroy all the 
“ good.' Shall any one in the prelent cafe talk to me df mildnefs and 
“ deni envy ? There is no room for mercy. Ciejar indeed has fpoken well 
“ and gravely concerning life and death, judging, I prefume, that all we 
“ are told of punilhments alloted to the wicked* in the infernal regions 
“ is mere fiction; and he would therefore have the eftates of the crimi- 
“ nals confifcated, and their perfons cloiely confined in the municipal 
“ towns-, from an apprehenfion, I fuppofe, that, if they.* 5 l 6 uld be kept 
“ at Rome, they might be forcibly refeued by their fellow confpirators, 

“ or by a mob, hired for that purpofe: As if villains were no where but 
“ in Rome, and not in every part of Italy ; or as if the attempts of the 
“ deiperate would not be more likely to fucceed jvhere there is lels ftrength 
“ to refill: them: His propofal has not the leaft fhew of realbn, if he be 
“ truly afraid of them: But if, while every body elfe is in fear, he alone 
“ fears nothing, there is the more reafon for us, Confcript Fathers, to be 
“ afraid for ourfelves. We are not now deliberating on the fate only of 
“ Lentulus and the other prifoners, but o£ Catilina’s whole army, 

“ which will be animated or difeouraged in proportion to the vigour or 

“ remiflhefs of yxmr’decrees.-The flagitious lives of the criminals 

« confute every argument of mercy: Catilina is hovering over us with; 

“ an army, while his accomplices are within the walls and in the very 
« heart of the City; fo that whatever you> determine cannot be kept fecret, 

« which makes is the more neceflary to determine quickly. My opinion 
“ therefore is, ' That , jSnce the criminals have been cotivilled , both by tefiimony 
“ and their own confeffion , of a detejlable treaftn againft the Republic, they 
“ Jhould fttjfer the punijhment of death according to the cuftom of our an- 
“ eeftorsL” 

The 


y Plutarch reports, that, while Cato was 
fpeaking, a Jealed letter was delivered to 
Cafar in the Senate-houftt: that Cato, fu- 
fne&iog it might contain fame fecret advice 
m the Confpirators, infilled upon its being 
read to the Affembly. Whereupon Cafar , 


who fat near him, delivered the paper into 
his hands. CWo prefen tly perceived it to be 
a love-letter from his own lifter, Ser<vilia, with 
whom Cafar had long had an intrigue: 
the angry Stoic threw back the paper to 
him; Tim, Sot! and then refumed the thread 

of 
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.R.f.90. Th c leading men of the Senate, the Oligarchs, having, in,.concert' 
X>e *6with Cicero , come, to the Afiembly, dermined / to put the prifoners to 
1*9. Coi'C. death, had therefore voted accordingly, but lb me, being convinced by 

- Ccrfar’s' difeourfe, others alarmed by it, they retraded their votes, and 

Stlunus hiinlelf, if ire did not fetracd, explained his vote away, preten¬ 
ding, that, by the loft punijhment he did not mean death, burtn,e levered 
punilhment that could be legally inflicted on a Reman Citizen : nevertheleh 
they all turned now to their lirft opinion, being encouraged to it fcy Cate s 
authority, not only as a Senator highly and univerlally revered for,-hi:; 
virtue, but as being at this time a Tribune of the People : They ex¬ 
tolled him to the Ikies for his refolution, and reproached one another wtth 
cowardice. Cato was the only Hero, A decree, therefore,,was drawn con- 
Veii. Pat. formable to Cato’s opinion, and in his very words •, and the greater part of 
*■ “ c - 35* the Senate, to do him honour, waited upon him home. 

The Conful, tints authorized, Vefolved to put the decree in execution 
without dela,v. Accompanied by a great number of the principal men of the 
City, who lerved him for a guard, he went and took Lentulus from the 
cullody of his kinfman Lentulus Spintber, and' conveyed him through 
the Forumcommon prifon. The multitude, greatly aftomihal, 
pi,a. in followed in filence; the younger fort, efpecially, were much terrified with 

this (hocking ceremony ; a thing quite new to th£'m, and which they con- 
fidered as a dreadful myftery of ariftocratical government. Lentulus 
was delivered by the Conlul to the executioners, who prelyntly ftrangled 
him : Cethegus, Statilius , and Qabinius , were conducted to their exe¬ 
cution by the Pnetors, and put to death in the fame manner, together 
with Caparius, the only one of their accomplices who was taken after 
the examination. 

As Cicero, in his return from thefe executions, perceived in the Forum 
a great many of Catiline's accomplices, who had got together in clufters, 

of his difeourfe: In which difeourfe he ad- “ gratibn.” If Cato did really fcold in this 
dreift-d himfelf to Crrfar in particular, “ re- manner, he mull, unqueftionably, have be en 
“ proaching him •with an ageflation of popu- prompted to it by his flaming wrath, which 
“ larity and lenity, while he •was fubverting the the billet-doux above-mentioned had fudden- 
“ Commonwealth ; and with endeavouring to ly kindled. The^fpeech which Sallufi aferibes 
“ intimate the Senate, while he himfelf ought to him, though not fo intemperate, is far from 
“ to tremble with fear, left he Ihould be being a realonable anfwer to Cafar's dif- 
“ treated as an accomplice of the Confpira- courle. 

“ tors, for having fo openly and fo audaeioufty z Cicero declares this of himfelf in a letter 
“ endeavoured to refeue them out of the hands of to Jtticus [Lib. XII. Ep. 21.] where he com- 
“ Juftre ; confejfing that he had no compafiion plains of Brutus for not having done him juf- 
“ for his country, when he faw it uponthevery tice, in a relation which Brutus had written 
“ brink of defiruftion ; and yet being fo tender of what palled at this time in the Senate. 
“ hearted, as almofi to fhed tears over villains, Me autem hie laudat, quod retulerim, non 
“ who ought never to have feen the light of quod patefeccrirtl,quodcohortatus lim, quo d 
“ heaven, andwhofe death was necejfary for deni qu e ante, quAM consulerem, 
“ fecuring the City front a majfacrc and a confia- ifse judicavbrim. 

and 
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;inc! were waiting for the night, in hopes of being then able to re (cue the v.u.fi,o. 
pi honors* 1 , he cried out to then with a loud voice, 'l'Ly did /uv[vixerunt;] IU- 6 „ nu '- 
a mode of ipeceh among the Romans , to avoid the dii.tgree.iblc andomi- 1*9. c\>nf. 
nous found of the wofd dead. -— 

, 7 he allair thus over, the whole body,of the Senate, together with the 
js.nights, wydotted the Conful home in a kind of triumph, the fireets 
ciing illufninuted, and the women and children at the windows, and on 
tile tops ^rhoules, to lee him pals along through infinite act lamations of the 
multitude, proclaiming him the Prefiei\er of bis Country, and Second Poun¬ 
der efi ]T>me. 

This vNtf the fifth of December , thofe celebmted Nones , of which Cuero M.dd. 
uled to bo;m ever after as the molt glorious day of his life. 

by the jeizurc'and punifhment of Catiline ’s .Tifociates, the Senate thought ’-u- 
the danger wholly averted ; and they, accordingly, proceeded to vote 
thankfgivings and feftivals, looking upop Catiline's army as a crew of fu¬ 
gitives or banditti, whom their forces were fure to ^leltroy, whenever they 
Could meet with them. , * 

Cicero’s adminillration ,being now at an end, nothing remained but to 2 3‘- 
reiign the Conlullhip, according to cullom, in an Aftenibly o£che People, 
and to take the ulual oath, of his having difebarged it will fidelity. This 
was generally accompanied with a fpeech from the expiring Conjitl ; and 
after iuch a year, and from fuch a Speaker, the City was in no fmall 
expectation of what Cicero would lay to them : But MetJlus Nepos , one of 
tin new Tribtfncs (who had entered on their office the tenth of Dciem- 
bn ,) refolved todifappoint both the Orator and the Audience: Tor when 
Cicero had mounted the Rojlra , and was ready to perform this Jail ad of 
his ollice, the Tribune would not fiuffer'' him to Jpeak , or to do any thing 
more than barely to take the .oath declaring. That the who had put Cali- e p . F-m 
zens to death unhe.rd , ought not to be permitted to Jpeak for hitujelf: Upon v - *• 
which, Cicero, who § wa« never at a loi’s, initead of pronouncing the or¬ 
dinary form of the oath, exalting the tone of his voice , fwore out aloud, lb In. Piftn. 
as all the people might hear him, that he hadfiaved the Republic and the 3 ' 

City from ruin ; which the multitude belo,w confirmed with an univerl'al 
fliout, and with one voice cried out, that what he hadfworn was true-, c ( ,, Fam, 
and thus the intended affront was turned, by his pretence of mind, to his v - -■ 
greater honour b . 

Catiline 


Mill. 

*i0. 


‘ Plutarch names two Tribunes, Metellus 
and Bejlia, as making this oppofition ; and 
intimates that they were inftigated to it by 
CctJ.ir, then Praetor (let 7 . 

11 “ Befoie we dofe the account of the 
“ memorable events of this'year, we mult 
“ not omit (fays Cicero’s Englidi hillorian) 
“ tlve mention of one which diitinguifhed it 


“ afterwards'as a particular xra in the annals 
‘ of Rome, the bit ill r>l Uctainus Jurn.imed - 
‘ Augujius, white happ-m d on the twenty- 
‘ third of Scj)ti:nutr. t i.tnus i alls it an ac- 
‘ editor, ofgk.ry to Cmr« ■Conlullhip : ; : 
< it excites Ipeculations .-.idler of a dv ..it 
‘ fort; cu I be ujirutuble methods 't Ir .a- 
‘ dense, and the jhert-Jighttdpolice «._/ "urn 

“ that. 
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Catiline was in a condition to make a ftouter refinance that the Senate 
had imagined : He had filled up his troops to the number of t'&jo legions, 
or about twelve thoufand fighting men , of which a fourth part only was 
compleatly armed , the reft furnifhed with what chance offered, darts , lames , 
chibs. Trulting to the proper llrength of the Confpiracy, he refuted/,’*: , 
firft to inlift fiaves, who flocked to him in great nun’ibers. Ho knew that 
he fhouki quickly havefoldiers enough, if nis friends performed their p^.c 
at home: So that when the Conful Antonius approached towards hi’rt 
with his army, he fhifted his quarters, and made frequent motions ,".id 
marches through the mountains, fometimes towards Gaul, fometimes t'-'Jards 
the City , in order to avoid an engagement, till he could hear feme news 
from Rome: But when the fatal account came, of the deatti'of Lentulus 
and the reft , the face of his affairs began prelently to change, ah^ his army 
to dwindle apace, by the defertion of thole, whom the hopes of victory and 
plunder had drawn to his camp. His firft attempt, therefore, was by long 
marches and private roads though the Apennine, to make his efcape into 
Gaul; but‘*£>. MetcllusCeler , who had been lent thither before by Cicero , 
imagining that he would take that refolution, jiad iecured all the pafies, 
and portedJiimfelf fo advantageoufly with an army of three legions , that 
it was impolTib'k' for him to force his way on that fide ■, whilft, on the other, 
the Conful Antonius , with a much greater force, blocked him up behind, 
and encloled him within the mountains. It is faid that Antonius had no 


“ that in the moment when Rome was preferved 
“from dejt ruction , and its Liberty thought to he 
“ tftablijhcdmorefrmly than t vcr,an infant Jhould 
“ Lc thrown into the world, who, within the 
“ courfeof twentyyears, ajjiclcdwbat Catiline 
“ had attempted, and defrayed huh Cicero and 
“ uWRepubuc. It Ro>?g cpuld have been 
“ fared by human counfel, it would have been 
“ fa’, ed by the /kill of Cutio: but its uelbny 
“ was now approaching. Lor governments, 
“ like natural bodies, have, with the prin- 
“ cples of their prelervation, the feeds of min 
“ alfo effentially mixed in their conftimticn, 
“ which,afteraeertain period, begintooperate 
• ‘ and exert themfelves to the dillbiution of the 
“ vital fiame. Thefe feeds had long been 
“ fermenting in the bowels of the Republic ; 
“ when Octavius came, peculiarly foimed by 
“ nature, and intruded by art, to quicken 
*• their operation, and exalt them to their 
“ maturity.” 

What is here faid of the refemblance cf go¬ 
vernments to natural bodies is unqueitionably 
true: but fir the reft of tins religioully grave 
fpeculation, whatfolidity is there in it? Ci- 
uro had preferred the City from being fet on 


fire, and, perhaps, the grei tcr part of the Se¬ 
nators from being maflacred; but the illegal 
method he had taken, <1 without rueejjity , to do 
tliofc fervices, far from tftabhjbtng Liberty 
more firmly than enter, or having a tendency to 
reftore Liberty (of which tie re was hardly a 
fbadow remaining) huftcnc 1 the introdudion 
of delpotic monarchy. And the fpeculation of 
the reverend lliftoii^n on the inf rut able me¬ 
thods of Providence, would certainly have ap¬ 
peared not leis ingenious, if it had been to this 
eh'ed : That, during the Coniullhip of Cicero 
•who, * when Pr.tf.tor, had, for the fake of his 
own advancement, given the firftft ah to the Ro¬ 
man Aristocr acv, by perjuading the People 
to pafs the Man Ilian Law : ami who,ft om a 
seen! to fupport that Aristi cracy, when it 
was his private intereft to have it fupport td, 
gave theJecondftah to it, when Consul, by an 
evil Example of dijpenfng with the Laws un- 
neceli’arily, an infant jhould be thrown into the 
world, who, in the courje of a few years, gave 
the ftnijhing blow to the Arijtocratn Domina¬ 
tion, and delivered up Cicero, its mod eloquent 
and moft loquacious Advocate, to the (word 
of his particular and implacable enemy. 

3 inclination 
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inclination to fight with Catiline , but would willingly- have given him v - .R. <s 91 . 
an opportunity to efcape, had not his Quteltor Sextius (who was Cicero's l ' 1 ' 
creature) and his,Lieutenant Petreius , urged him on , againjl bn ivi/l, to 3r> (v.-.r. 
force Catiline to the neccffuy of a battle: Who, feeing ail things dcfpc- ~—“—“ 
rt"ate, and nothing left but either to die or conquer, refolved to tty his 
fortune tfgainl! Antonius , though much the ftronger, rather than again 1 ,! 
hfetelks, in hopes (fays Dio) that out of regard to their formerfrieiifrp ;>;.. 
and cmnettions , the Conful might poffyly contrive feme -jvuy at laft of tbro;i;m< ‘ 
villcry into his hands. But Antonius happening to be fei/.cd at that 47 ’ 
vef^sjbme with a fit of the Gout , or pretending lb to be, the command 
fell olNspurfe to his Lieutenant Petreius. This officer had lerved with s 
great reputation for above thirty years together in the army, either as a 
Tribute, a PyjefeB , a Lieutenant , or a Praetor fo that'he was acquainted 
with melt of the foldiers, and with the gallant actions they had performed 
by the mention of which he fpiritedthem up to maintain their character: 
and at the fame time he represented to them that they weiy going to light 
for their Altars, their Children, their Country, again!! a gang of robbers, 
who were not half arffied. 

On the other hand, Catiline , having firft, in a fpe^cVfo his followers, 
urged them by every motive he could think of to exert their utmolf courage, 
lent away all the horles in his army, and among the reft his own, chitling 
to fight on foot, that, by letting his men fee the danger to him and to them 
was equals they might be the more animated to a gallant behaviour. 

All his Centurions , his Evocati [experienced veterans who had lerved out 
their legal time] and the ftoutefl and bell armed of his other foldiers he 
placed in the front, where he himlelf Rood by Marius' s Silver Eagle , 
before-mentioned. To Manlius lie gave the command of the right-, to 
a native of FefuU the left. A defperate batth; infued. The legions of the 
Republic fought with unconquerable bravery, thole of Catiline witli 
delperate and imrrtoveable obllinacy i refolved to vanquilh or die, not a 
man recoiled j there was fiot one who would either give or accept of quar¬ 
ter. Catiline , at the head of a felect company, moved about in the van, 
relieving thole who were hard prefledj bringing up freffi men to lupply 
the place of the wounded, and providing for all exigencies : he himlelf 
often fighting in perlon, and performing the part of a flout foldier as well 
as of a good commander. Petreius finding a reiiltance •beyond his ex¬ 
pectation, brought up the Praetorian Cohort again!! the enemies center, 
which was thereby broken ; and though the.y rallied here and there, faced 
about upon him, and made fome fhort refiftance, in the end he put 
them all to the (word and then turned upon the flanks of the wings. 

Manlius and the Fefulan , the two commanders, were among the firft 
that fell. Catiline* feeing his forces reduced to a very lmall number, 
and calling to mind (as Sallujl luppofes) his noble family, and the figure ibid. s9 . 
he had formerly made in the world, rulhed into the thickeil of tire enemy, 

Yot. III. j B and 
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and was there flain, fighting to the laft. Some few foldiers of the center 
(which had been broke by the Prtetorian cohort) lay fcattered about, yet 
not one of them wounded in the back. Except theie, almoft every one 
lay dead upon the very fpot where he had flood at firft. But Catiline 
himfelf was found at a great diflance from his own mep, among the dead, ■ 
bodies of his enemies. Not yet quite breathleis, he retained, in the ago¬ 
nies of death, that fiercenefs of countenance which had been always'natural y 
to him. Out of the whole number o£ the rebels not fo much as om‘ man,. 
above the rank of a (lave, was taken, either fighting or running away. - 
It proved a bloody and a mournful vidory to the army of the Republic, 
the braveft men of the legions being all either killed or gr&voufly 
wounded. , 

Thus ended this famed Conspiracy in the beginning of the Coxfullhip 
of Silanus and Mur ana. “ Whilft the fenie of all Cicaro’ s ferviees (lays 
“ his Englifh Hillorian) was frefli, die was repaid for them to the full 
“ of his wiihes, and in the very way that he defired, by the warm and 
“ grateful app'iaufes of all orders of the City. For, befides the honours 
“ already mentioned, L. Gellius , who had been Conful and Cenlor, faid 
“ in a fpeech tss^the Senate, that the Republic owed him a Civic-Crown 
“ for faving them f from ruin. And Cat ulus, in a full Houle, declared 
“ him the Father of his Country , as Cato likewife did from the Rojlra , 

“ with the loud acclamations of the whole People : Whence Pliny , in 
“ honour of his memory, cries out. Hail thou, who waft firft fainted the 
“ -parent of thy Country. This title, the molt glorious that amortal can 
“ wear, was, from this precedent, ufurped afterwards by thofe who of all 
“ mortals delerved it the lead,, the Emperors ; proud to extort from flaves 
“ and flatterers what Cicero obtained from the free vote of the Senate and 
“ People of Rome. 

“ -- Roma pnrentem, 

“ Roma Patrem Patria Ciceronem libera dixit: 

' Juv. viii. 

“ Thee, Cicero, Rome, while free, nor yet enthrall’d' 

“ To Tyrant’s will , thy Country’s Parent call’d. 

“ All the towns of Italy followed the example of the metropolis in decree- 
“ ing extraordinary honours to him •, and Capua in particular chofe him their 
“ Patron, and ere tied a gilt ftatue to him, 

“ Sailuft, who allows him the character of an excellent Conful, fays 
“ not a word of any of theie honours, nor gives him any greater fhare 
“ of praife than what could not be diffembled by an Hillorian. There are 
“ two obvious reafons for this refervednefs : Firft, The perfonal enmity. 

“ which, according to tradition, fublifted between them. Secondly, The 
“ time of publiftjing his Hiftory, in the reign of Augujlus, while the name 
“ of Cicero was Hill obnoxious to envy.” 

1 


To 
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I o*this it may be anfwered, that Sallujl might think the compliments v - 'o'- 
made to the Conful by particular Senators of his own faction not worthy 
of an Hiftorian’s notice : That he has related the affair throughout, not like -93 o> n r. 
an enemy to Cicero, but in a manner io honourable for him, as to make 
*>me think, that the mifunderftanding between them was not tub fill mg , , L ,. 
when S flit ft wrote the Hiftory of Catiline ’s Confpiracy. t! . - \ 

But what fhall we fay of his omitting to mention Cicero's Fourth (],<•- g 
Jion again ft Catiline, and of his giving (as M. Morabin oblerves) all the 
\4n0ur of the day to Cato, to whom alone he afcribes the Senate’s being 
bmft^jit to decree the death of the Confpirators ? Cicero' s Enf.tjh Ilijlorian 
has buft*„much upon that fourth Oration, and has filled l’even pages of 
his HUHry w,ith the fubftance of it: Yetjt is obfervable, that this not¬ 
able fpfcech is* no where taken notice of by Plutarch in'his life of Cicero, 
or o iCafar, or of Cato ; nay, Plutarch reports, that what Cicero laid, afcer 
C<efar had fpoke, was in fupport oj» Ccefar’ s opinion. Nor is the laid 
fourth Oration mentioned by Appian, or Dio, cr Suetonius, xsr Veil. Pater¬ 
culus-, and one may reafonably conjecture, from a letter or Cicero to At - 
ticus, L. xii. Ep. 21. *that, ieven years after Cicero's Confulfhip, neither 
Brutus nor Atticus knew any thing of that fourth Oro.'An which was 
probably compoled on oecafion of Brutus's having given more honour to 
Cato, in relating the debate about Catiline, than Cicero thought was con¬ 
fident with his own glory: Indeed it feems to have many internal pro¬ 
bable proofs of its being, not an extemporary fpeech, but a laboured com 
pofition, made at leifure, many years after the debate; a dilguflful pane¬ 
gyric upon his own forefight, wildomj difintereftednefs, magnanimity, pro 
digious courage and contempt of death ; though Plutarch, writing of this 
very tranfabtion, tells us, that the Orator was in no reputation for cou 
™ge. 

His Englijh Iiiftorian, concerning the debate in the Senate, writes thus : 

“ Thefe two contrary opinions (that of Silanus and that of C.rfar) M- ! >• 

“ being propofed, the next queftion was, which of them fliould take place, p ' 3,; 

“ C,cfar's had made a great imprellion on the Alfembly, and daggered 
“ even Silanus, who began to excufe* and mitigate the leverity of his 
“ vote ; and Cicero's friends were going forwardly into it as likely to 
“ create the lead trouble to Cicero himfelf, for whole peace and iafety 
“ they began to be folicitous : When Cicero, obferving the inclinations 
“ of the Houfe, and rifing up to put the quedion, made his fourth Speech, 

“ which now remains on the fubjett of this tranfaftion ; in which he deli- 
“ vCrcd his fentiments with all the Jkill both of the Orator and the StateJ- 
“ man ; and while he leemed to (hew a perfect neutrality, and to give 

c Caton, dans Salluile^ a tout l’honneur de qui s’en attribuant toute la gloire, dcv.ent 
cctte journec ; cnforte qu’on ne fait auqucl lii) propre pancgynitc. Moral, tiijt. dc Ctc. 
croire, ou de l’Hiltoricn qui rapporte 1 c f.iie p. 143. 
a l’avantage dc celui-la, ou dc notre Orateur 
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equal commendation to both the opinions, was artfully labouring all 
the while to turn the leak in favour of Silanus' s, which he confidered 
as a neceffary example of feverity in the prelent circumftances of the 
Public.” 


That this mafter-piece of oratory and political {kill \yas never fpoken,.-, 
one may reafonably conclude from the following confiderations : „ 

Mi<u. x. 1 Ie tells the Houle that there are two opinions before them, whereas 
P' 2 ‘3- in reality there was but one ■, for Silanu 4, and all thofe who had affentWl to 
» Suit, in what he at firil advifed (among whom was the Conful’s * brother Quintus) 
Cxi. 14. g 0ne over t 0 C.t/ar* s opinion. 

2. He reprelents Co:far as voting for every other way of punijhmcn.p'except 
death, which not being true, but. direftly contrary to what C<efar ha /1 advi- 
fed, it is not likely v the Orator, while Cafar was prefent, would impute it 
to him. For inftance, Cafar did not advife to have the criminals beaten 
with rods , but fpeaks of that punilhment as no lefs illegal, without a hear¬ 
ing and judgmtpt of the whole People, than death itfelf. 

3. He reprefents C<efar as having voted for perpetual imprifonment, 
which his words, in the fpcech given us by Sallujl , <>do not import: Nei¬ 
ther could a votfe-of the Senate deprive the People of their right of 
judging the Prifoners, and determining their Fate. 

pint, in Add to this, that C<efar (according to Plutarch's repeated teftimony) 
c *t'- moved for the clofe confinement of the prifoners only till Catiline fhould be 

III. in cic. defeated and crufjed, and mo,re ample information of the Confpiracy could be 
\ m Cat. la f, en at i ei j ttre; yy n d Appian fays exprefiy, that the imprifonment propo¬ 
ne Bell, fetl by cJfar was only till the war fhould be ended, and the criminals could be 
< " IT ' 43I ‘ brought to trial. 

4. Cicero's anfwer to C<efar, concerning Caius Gracchus's law, which for¬ 
bad thepunifjing Citizens, ' upcondemned by the People, with death, is quite 
ludicrous. Enemies, fays the Orator, are no Citizens ; therefore the pri¬ 
foners, having been declared enemies by the Senate, have no, title to the be¬ 
nefit of that law. Would he have talked thus, Ctefar prefent ? 

5. He affirms, that Caius Gracchus had fuffered death by order of the 
People : A notorious falfity, and contradictory to what he had laid in his 
firft fpeech againft Catiline. But, had it been true, would the Orator 
thence infer that the People were dilTatisfied with the Law in queftion ? 
Or would he infer from the People’s having fentenced Caius Gracchus to 
death, that the Senate might legally infliCt on a Citizen the fame punifh- 
rnent ? Can we fuppofe fuch difcourle from Cicero in full Senate ? 

6. He refutes, beforehand, Cato's argumen j- for putting the prifoners to 
death without trial, by faying, That the People were not wanting in their zeal 
and duty on tbh occafion ; that the whole body of the People were ajjembled for 
the dejenie of the Senate •, that the whole Roman People jaere of one and the 
fane mind. If fo, there could be no ground to apprehend a relcue, nor 
therefore any needfity of lentcncing the prifoners to immediate death. 


If 
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If any admirer of Cicero's virtues fhould pretend, that more regard ought 
to he had to what Cicero himfelf fays concerning the affair of Cataline, than 
to what Salluft has written , or any , or all of the writers abovementioned ; 
this, to my apprehenfion, may be fafely denied •, nay, with great appea¬ 
rance of reafon it ipay be faid, that no pne of thole writers can poffibly de- 
ferve le& jredit than Cicero , when his Glory or the Intereft of his Party is 
in queffion. 

’Plutarch informs us, that “ Cicero, in an Oration which he made upon 
^ his Confulfhip, exprefly wrote, that Craffus came to his houfe one night , 
l "*wf^put into his hands a letter , containing an account of Catiline’ s proceed - 
“ ings \_ and affured him, at the fame time , that the confpiracy, there fpoken 
“ of r t vfs real and certain.” Yet, the lame Cicero, in another of his Ora¬ 
tions, which 'did not appear till after Craffus and Ca-fer were dead , ac- 
cufed tl\em both of being in that Confpiracy. What fhall we think of 
fuch a Writer ? What credit can he, deferve as an Hiftorian ? his Eng- vid. f„p, 
lift Panegyrilt makes no mention, in the propes place, of tkis nightly vi- P- 341. 
lit of Craffus to the Conful; but, after he has linilhed the ftory, tells us, 
that “ Craffus , who luxl always been Cicero's enemy, by an offcioufncfs of 
“ bringing letters of intelligence to him, during the alarm of-the plot, feemed 
“ to betray a confcioufnefs of fome guilt." 1 fliall make 1I0 comment on this 
inftance of the Hiftorian’s immoveable prejudice againft the iuppol'ed ene¬ 
mies of his Hero. 

Perhaps the Reader will not be dilpleafed, if fome Remarks, which have 
been made < 5 n Cicero's conduit in the affair ot Catiline, fhould dole this fub- 


jeet. 


Dedication The solemN. fentendousMr.T'/’awfljOcr- 
oi'ttoi- don has pionounced, that Cicero, “ in his 
.loti's 1* C'onfullhip,faved the Public with fuch 1111: h 
I unll.i- „ Capacity as was hardly ever equalled, 
l)nt 0t n K ’ " luri 'l v never exceeded, hy that of any ftaief- 
f nirll Cat “ Illan ’ a "^ w *^ 1 f udi high Courage as 
tii M r ' ’ “ was never furpalTed by that of any Hero.” 
DoildinV- He proceeds : “ 1 think no Roman but hint- 
ton, iff. “ felf could have defeated the Confpiracy of 

“ Cal Hint. -I queftio 1 whether 1 ’empty 

“ could, in ditto’* plat*:, have done what 
“ ditto did : I even queltion whether he 
“ would have vcutuied upon doing n.-Pom- 
“ pey was a wary and duiiuilful man ; a qua- 
“ lity commonly joined to limited parts: He 
“ was lii.e.vi’e a Jeljijb man, making all hu 
“ PUBLIC PROCEEDINGS Juljt t atilt to 
“ personal end5; (pun pnrfuing thoje 
“ t ruts at the expcnce , and even at the peril , of 
the Public." 

[N. B. Cicero was a great admirer of Pom- 
pey : Is itccitain that he did not make Pompiy 


his pattern of conduft in public at fairs ? 

Conftder thejiart he acted in relation to the 
Mailin'! lornu ; Ills urjtjf am! cruel cppojition 
to the Jons of the projinbed ; his intended defence 
«/Catiline, L'c.] 

The facetious Ccl/ty Cibber, Ffq; Poet ClmadUi 
I.aure.u, not fubmitting to the lentenceof this ami Con- 
p ave and wile Judge, has, in a work dedica- dutlof C i- 
ted to their common Patron, made no fcniplc < t!0 y uitli- 
to dcliv. " contrary op.nion. 1>U ' 

In t:u .nuance of hi., work, wit ch was 1 ' t '’’ 
occalioned by Dr. Middleton's Hi fiery if tA 
Life of Cicero, he c blerve#, that, “ .As the 
“ giculelt pait ot di.ro’* aifrv.fy in tAs 
“ ]liliory, me taken item ltd own ac.omat of 
“ tl.ein, \.e may rcaioneblv fuppole, the. .ire 
“ let in full as good, il not .. hitter light, than 
“ ! mietimes they will natm. dy hear. ' 

Alter making himn If n.eng with Cicero',- \ ,i 
fining lr,„Ji-pl:.ie, conTicimg tl asmeergd- p. ,y>. 
mace, an expedient unworthy of the fpi.u oi 
a Conful, he thus continues: 


“ \U 
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p. ;i. “ \W arc now entering ujv >n the notorious 

*• cun'pitac> of Catiline, the du-vu. or which 
“ Ciao Inc. it at heart to emet into tire an. 

“ miment of his Glory; But, >n giving it our 
*• equal admiration, let us follow nis own ad- 
' ' aK fop. vice *, by firll enquiring what Jbars either 
!'■ >34- “ UtANCE,E UHStSS, Jf fHUDLNCt, iW 

“ in ibis memorable tfwfielton. - 

“ When by hi' vigilance and management 
“ with Fu/vin (a mi fire fit to one of thecoiilpi- 
“ ratois) he was mailer of Catiline’s whole 
“ (theme, and of his rd'olutioiia taken fur the 
“ execution of it, Cicero bringj at the fame 
‘‘ time his diicovery of the plot, and his ac- 
“ cufation of Catiline before the Senatf,with- 
“ ( ut thinking it necolfary to (hew atfy f.u- 
“ ther evidence than the fplendor of his elo- 
“ quence to (upport it;which notwilhltanding 
“ fo far pr.vailed, that the Senate gave an in- * 
“ tire credit to the charge, and footed upon 
“ Catninc with the abhoirence due to a cri- 
“ minaJ condemned. But Catihne, lefs dif- 
“ mayed by the Orate-, and obf’erving no v. it- 
“ nets produced 9H»oiifront him, lo boldly 
“ Hood upon his innocence, that, in defiance 
“ of his accufer, be reprefented the whole as a 
“ fiction of his enemy, ojjeritig to giveJam itxfor 
“ his behaviour, and to deli ver him/ef to the 
“ cuftody of any whom the Senate add name, 
“ emeu to Cicero himfelf. But Cicero plainly 
Vi,l. fupr. “ told him, That he JhouH never think himfdlf 
41. 342. “ jafe in the fame hoije, when he was in dan- 

“ ger by living m the fame City with him. 

“ Such a pic tty-turned conclufion might 
“ found well m the original round cadence ofa 
“ Ciceronian period ; but, when our ear has 
“ been plcafed, what has it faid to our under- 
“ (landing? Why, that, becaufe itwas not fife 
“ to live in the fiime City with a Traitor, 
“ it mull therefore be dangerous to fecuie 
“ him ! If Cicero had a better reafon for lct- 
“ ting him efcapc, might not this as tfell 
“ have been concealed?” 

utlu ic's Idle ingenious Tranflator of many of Cl¬ 
ue. of cero's orations, yi a note on that part of the 
ic. ijand. firft oration againil Catiline, which (peak > of 
p. 23. note his offer to furrender himfelf a Prifi ner, and 
(") the rejection of that offer, thus evprelfes his 

furprizc : “ Why, in the name of Heaven, 
“ did not Cicero accept of Catiline's offer ? 
“ Why was fo fair, (o frank a propofal re- 
“ jciteil by the Government? The reafon he 
“ gives here is an affront upon the common. 
“ fenfe of mankind. Was there not a place 
“ in Rome dofc or fecure enough to confine 


“ this dangerous, dctcftable rebel, in vvhofe 
“ (ingle perfon all the hopes of the (jfonfpi- 
“ rators centered ? ”-What a piaufible ar¬ 

gument might fuch an Advocate as Cicero 
have formed, in extenuation at leal! of the 
Crime of Catiline's confpiray again]} the Se- 
a \ T i-, from the StN.'.n’i eonjpirary againjt * 
him, plainly difeoveted by their'-epfing him 
a fair trial , even when he offered his perfon as ’ 
Security far his funding it ! 

Ciart's ling Itjh Uijhjrmn makes the fol¬ 
lowing Apology for this part of his c,v- 
duel : 

“ It will feem ftrange to iome, ll*A Cueio, xct,«U 1 
“ when lie had certain inhumation of Cats- p. iSj. 
“ line's tnajon, inlitad of fc4zing him in tlie 
“ City, not only fiiPcred b if urged his cfcape, 

“ and forced him a; it were ro begin the war. 

“ But there v.as go .d re.iion for what he did, 

“ as he frequently inuiut.', in liis{peeches: 

“ He had many enemies among the nobility, 

“ and Catiline many feciet friends ; and tho’ 

“ he was perfectly informed of the wliolepro- 
“ grefs and extent of the plot, yet, the proofs 
“ being not ready to be laid before the Pub- 
“ lie, Cali line’s diffumilation ilill pievailed, 

“ and perluaded great number j of his inno- 
“ ccnce; fo that if he had imprisoned and pu- 
“ niihed him at this time, as he deferred, the 
“ whole fadlion were ready tM raife a general 
“ clamour againil him, by reprefenting his 
“ adminifration as a Tyranny, and the plot as a 
“ forgery contrived to [upport it; Whcieas, by 
“ driving Catiline into lcbellion, he made all 
“ men fee the reality of their danger, while, 

“ from an exafl account of his troops, he 
“ knew them to be fo unequal to thole of the 
“ Republic, thatthcre was no doubt of his 
“ being tfoftroyed, if hecould bepufhed to the 
“ neceiiity ofdelaring himfelfbefore his other 
“ projcdls were ripe for execution. He knew 
“ alfo, that, if Catiline was once driven out of 
“ the City, and fepurated from his accom- 
“ plices, who wevea lazy, drunken, thoughllefs 
“ crew, they would ruin themfelves by their 
“ own rafiinefs, and be eafily drawn into any 
“ trap which he fhould lav for them: Th eevent 
“ (hewed that he judged right; and by what 
“ happened afterwards, both to Catiline and 
“ to himfelf, it appeared, that, as far as bu- 
“ man caution could reach, he acted with the ut- 
“ tnoft prudence, in regard as well to his own as 
“ to the public faffty,” Surely, if we are to 
judge by the event, this fhewed juft the con¬ 
trary of what is here faid ; it fhewed that Ci¬ 
cero 
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cno a£f*d with the utmoft imprudence, in re- “ Why there , fays he, he might riot and exult Cibb. 5+ , 
gard to the fafety of the Public ; fo many “ at his full eajc, ’without the mortification 55 - 

brave Romans, as fell in the confequent battle, “ of fering one hone/i man about him - 

being facriiiced wholly to his unreafonable “ There he might praitife all that difeipline to 

and cowardly fears for his Own perfon. “ <z vhicb he had been trained, of lying upon the 

f But let us attend to <110 Laurcat’s obferva- * ground, not only in the purfuit of his amours, 

ttons : “ but of hold and hardy enterprifes ; there he 

C ilib. 51. « This confident offer of Catiline, with his “ might exert all that boujlcdpatience of hun- 

“ rmpufence of coming afterwards to the “ ger, cold, and scant - by •which, how- 

“ Capitol, while under fuch an accufation,! “ ever, he -wouldJhortly find himfelfnmm«un- 

Muldl. \ fo provoked the Conlu), that he broke out “ done. 

'11- “ tnoji Jc-vtre inveStve againft him, and “ Alton wc (hall fee whether Cicero or fer- 

“ t tilth the fire and force of an iruenfed “ tune had the greater lhare in his ruin; 

“ Eloquence^ laid open the whole courje of his “ but, as the cale yet hands, does not that 

“ treafons,* and the notoriety of his •villainies. “ majtial patience of thofc harcifliips Cicero 

“ Tlri we mud have allowed him to have “ feeais to upbraid hint with, (hew Catiline. 

“ done in »'dl the ftrongeli colours that could “more a formidable than a contemptible 

“ paint the crime, or the criminal, as an oh- “ enemy ? and was that a reafon for rather 

“ jfd of danger, terror, and deteilation. But “ defying him to the field than condemning 

“ (till, without feme evidence of the fads al- “ him to thfc feaft'old? — r 'Cicero hintfelf is 

“ leuge.1, in what was this flaming elo- “ not fo fure of this expedient, but that lie 

“ (juenee to avail againft Catiline? Could it “ confelle.s it needs an apology ; for, after 

“ have any greater force than an indidment “ liis imagining what wrM he and owning 

“ well opened againft him, which pafl'es for “ what had been iaiilmgainll it without doois 

“ no more than a mere fine fpeeeh till the “ he fays- 

“ allegations of it are proved ? Or, if it was “ To this mofi fund voice of my Country l Mutii, 

“ ncccifary to make Catiline odious before “ Jhall make this jhort mijvser, that if I had ‘t>o. 

“ he was condemned, would he have been “ thought it the mofi ads fi-able to />.•■■/ Catiline 

“ lei’s odious f,*m evidence than from a bare “ to death ,* I •would not have ullov.rd that 

“ invedive accufation ? Or, if his evidence “ Gladiator the tfe of our moment's hfe. (Hi- 

“ was not judicially prepared, why was “ therto lie only fuppoles it liotadvileable.yci 

“ eeroi 0 for-viatdvt\il\ his accufation ; ” “ proceeds to give inllances where death in 

It may likcwife be afkcd, With what ap- “ tnc like calc had been advifeable.) If tn 

pearance of reafon could the Senate take (o “ femur days, lavs he, our mofi illufinmis Ci- 

dangerous and illegal a llcp as to arm the “ tfew, mfiead of fuliying, have dime honour 

Coniuls with dejpotie Rower, if they had not “ to thar nm/wuis by the definition of Satur- 

evideneo of this plot [utHcwnt to convift f.'«- “ nines, the Giacchi, Flaccus, and maty 

tif ne ? and, if they had, what occ:/ion could “ ctkns, there is no gonad to fear, that, by 

there be to grant fuch a commiflion to the “ ktlhrg this Parricide, any mvyjhottlJ he upon 

Magillrates, againft a man, whole liberty, and “ me with fofierity. (Such memorable precc- 

cven life, was abfolutely in their power ? “ dents iheiefore might lutejuftified his feie- 

Cibh. 53. The Taureat obferves that Cicero, though, “ rity, though he had no equal examples to 
in virtue of the Senate's .decree, he might “ excule his lenity.) Yet, if the great tfi envy 
Lave taken away the life of Catiline, by an “ was Jure to hefal me, it wat always my per- 

cxecutioncr, thought the bed way ofdllp.uch- “ fittfim, that envy, inquired by virtue, was 

ing him was to talk him 'into his own defirue- “ really glory, not envy. 

Muldl. lion. “ lie exhorts, urges, cud command . bin “ If tuele were his ical fentiments, how (’rl,l>. -J„ 

st), “ to depart, and, if he would he ad vijed by hi, 1, “ camehis* natural pallion lorgloryfo coolly to 

“ to go into a voluntary i.u/c, and free them “ abandon him, as not to led'/.e this laudable 

“ from their fears, kc.- - Or, if he would “ oecalion ol advancing it, by following the 

“ not go into exile, to go, at leaf, where he “ practice of the afore-cited illuftrious Citi- 

“ witt expelled, into IVJ.inliusb camp, and be- “ /ci.s, in making the immediate death of 

“ gw in war. * “ Cut, hne an emulous proof of his [own] 

And then—what was to become of him ? “ milieu and virtue ? 


“ But 
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“ But, as if he had been afked this queflion, 
“ he further accounts for hi-, conduit by de- 
“ daring, That, even in the Senate, 

“ ’There arc J'ome, who e.th.r do not fee the 
“ dangers that hang events, ci d:fn.ihlc -what 
“ they Jee, who, !y the JoftncJs of tl.cir -vote*, 
“ chcrijh Catiline's hopes, and add ferengtb to 

“ the coif piracy by not believing it. - Wboft 

“ authouty mf.ucnccs many , not only of the 
“ wicked, but the weak : Id ho, if l had pu- 
“ mjt:ed this man as he de/erved, would not 
“ have failed to cry out upon me for acting the 

“ 7 yrant. - — Now I am perfuaded, that, 

“ when he is once gone into Manlius’; camp, 
“ --.chither he actually defigns to go, none % can be 
“Jo f.lly as not to Jee 1 there is a plot, none fo 
“ wicked as not to acknowcledge it ; ■ v. Incas , 
“ by taking him of 'alone, though this pejhlcnce 
“ jhould be fomewbat checked, it could not be * 
“ Mprrjftd. < 

“ And, therefore, to make it a moot point 
“ whether Catiline ihould not Jupprcfs the Re- 
“ public, he fenthhim to an army that ex- 
“ peited him, andtb vv'rich army, if he had 
“ had no Itopes of fuccefs, he would never 
“ have gone. Or it Cicero knew Catiline, to 
“ be rail), yet raihnefs does net always end in 
“ ruin. However, Cucro, not liking the 
“ face of a trait< r fo near him, judged, that 
“ this fnare of his efcapc would be a furcr way 
“ to (ecure him ; fur, when once his open re- 
“ bellion became an evidence of the confpi- 
“ racy, it mull be believed with a vengeance. 
“ The evidence indeed mult be allowed to be 
“ pretty llrong ; but that Cutro’s fo far af- 
“ filling the rebellion was the wifell way of 
“ coming at a proof ol' the confpiracy, feems 
“ to be a depth in politics not eafily to be 
“ fathomed. To leave open the gates of a 
“ town, to fee if the army of an enemy 
“ would have the impudence to enter, it, 
“ would be a ftrange way of deftroying an 
“ enemy. Catiline in Rome might have been 
“ no more than a lion in the toil; but if Ci- 
“ cero turned him loofe, only, like a bag-fox, 

“ to catch him again- lhall we call it the 

“ glory or the fport of a ftatefman ? - 

“ But not to lole the refpeft due<to Cicero, 
“ let us, before we obferve upon the confe- 
“ quences of his letting Catiline efcapc, fee 
“ how they both in the Senate take leave of 
“ one another. 

“ Cicero, having fo eloquently expofed 
“ and blackened him, turns to Catiline 


“ with an air of fecurity, and thus confounds 
“ him : 

“ With the/e omens, Catilina, of allprofpt- 
“ rity to the Public, bit. oj'dejiraction to thyjclj', 

“ and all theje who have Joined themjelvts 
“ with thee m all kifids of parricide, go tly^ 
“ way into this impious and abonifectble war. 

“ '1 hat is-now I have fnevvn the , 

“ world how rank and filthy a traitor '’on , 
“ are, I fcorn to foul my fingers with yo ; .j ^ 
“ therefore get out, go, troop to the q fe 
“field, and there — puniili yourfelf. ~l'‘ 

“ C at dine, afonijhcd at the thitndf of this 
“ fpeah, with down-cajl looks a ‘a Juppiiant 
“ voice, begged of the Fat hup not /* believe too 
“ hajlily what was J'aid againjl ism by an 
“ enemy, Ac. but, as he was going on to gi ve 
“ J'oul-language, the Senate interrupted him, 

“ calling him traitor and parricide ! 

“ So far, at lead, Cnero had the Senate’s 
“ voice to fupport him againll whatever 
“ fears or apjjiehcnfions the fircencfs of 
“ Catiline or his adherents might have railed 
“ in h:m ; but Catiline was fo Hung with 
“ the Senate’s declaiming him, that, to their 
“ teeth, he defied them all in this rcmaikable 
“ manner ; 

“ That fence he was circumvented, and, /riven 
“ headlong by his enemies, he would quench the 
‘‘ flame which was raijedabout him by the com- 
“ mon rum ; and fo rulhed out of the Af- 
“ fembly. 

“ So uncommon an event in Hiftory can- 
“ not,fure, but raifctheafionilbmcntof anat- 
“ tentivc Reader! What aconfufed idea does 
“ this leave us of the Roman Government ! 
“ that fuch an audacious Ipirit, after fo out- 
“ rageous a menace ttf a full Senate, Ihould, 
“ without let or molcllation, be turned loofe 
“ to put his wickednefs in practice! Sure fuch 
“ enormous licences could not be deemed a 
“ right among their boalled fwcets ofl.iberty ? 
“ Was their Public Safety of an inferior conli- 
“ deration to the life or confinement of a free- 
“ born Confpirator ? Or (if this fuppofition is 
“ too llrong) could ic Hill be a breach of Privi- 
“ lege, if fomc honed Patriot had taken Ca- 
“ tiline by the throat, and brought him back 
“ to their refentment and jultice ? If Catiline, 
“ after fuch a declaration, found his way open 
“ to Manlius’s camp, how (hall we reconcile 
“ this tamcncfs of the Senate to common- 
“ fenfe or policy*? Shall we take from them 
“ all capacity or cognizance of government ? 

“ call 
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“ Call diem no longer Fathers of their Coun- 
“ try, but rather fom; of a,tardy, without re- 
“ gird of duty, dignity or rank’ orfpirit? Or 
“ cart all thisaitful 1 a'tfiry of Curve, be rccon- 
“ eded with (or refined into) the profound 
policy of a Coniul, t*> whole hands (by an 
“ exprefs*cautionary decree of the Senate 
“ a^rainft*this very man) the Public Safety 
“ was committed ? 

“ t nlced the dignity of a National Juilicel 
V^feeuii to be but very ill maintained, when 
“ fn»i^uher chutes to call her criminals out to 
“ the Law bat than toherTribun.il. Jt would 
“ be very c^d ta Ice a Lord k hief jullice turn 
“ Champion, ar*l, inllead of palling fcntence 
“ upon if Train)/*, offer him (lie latisfadtion 
“ of a Gentleman. 

“ What might have been the confequcnce 
“ of the tneafures taken by Cicero, let us judge 
“ front the opinion of Sallufl. 

“ A o-w fuppofe (lays he) Catiline had con- 
“ y atred in thcprjl engage,n a.'*, or had even re- 
“ tired with lofs, j'ltrely 'very tragical calamities 
“ tr.ujl ha ve over whelmed the Common-wealth ; 

“ nor -would the conquct on have beenJit feted to 
“ enjoy their victory long, fence, 'when they -were 
“ weakened and exhaufted, whoever hud ftpe- 
“ rior po-wcrzvould have fixed the government, 

“ and opprcjfedtbc Public Liberty. 

“ if this has any weight, could their have 
“ been more danger in leizing Catiline than in 
“ letting him go ? But, to let alkie thele ima- 
“ ginary confetjuences, let us attend to what 
“ r,ally followed upon Catiline's being fo eio- 
“ quently driven from Rome. 

“ Cittro, the next day, to unite the various 
“ fentiments of the people into an approba- 
“ tion of his conduct in the Senate,.calls them 
“ together in the Forum, where he recounts 
“ the whole tranfattion, with chiefly the fame 
“ arguments, that had induced him to the 
“ meafures he had taken : But as tins point 
“ has been already obferwfc.1 upon, let it pals 
“ without fuither notice, than that here, in 
“ thcfecurejov of his heart, (p. 1 85.) Cicero 
“ feems almoif ludicroufly to triumph over 
“ the rell of the Conlpirators yet remaining 
“ in Rome. After delgtjldng their profligate 
lives and converl'ations, he declare, it in- 
“ jlifer ably impudent for fitch men to pretend to 
"plot, fee. — What could it avail in his 
“ julhfieation ofletting Capline go, to tell the 
4i People, in the moll eloquent language, that 
“ all ius accomplices weie a company of fots 
“ and blockheads? He hr ft tells the Ss sate, 
Vol. 111 . 


“ that thofe who haddeferted Catiline’s army, 

‘‘ and/laid behind, zvere more to be dreaded than 
“ the et> my itj,lj'\ and then tells the People, 

“ that thfe very accomplices were a lazy, 

“ drunken, thougbtbcjs crew, who he kne w 
V -would ruin themjebves. Which of thele in- rt8. 
“ conlillent alieruon, (lays tire Laureate) are 
“ v.e to fupp .fc could be true ? and from what 
“ part of the Roman ldiliory does it appear, 

" that to delay the d ath o/'Catiiine “ was tilt 
“ molf glorious way of cradling the Conljv.r.t- 
“ cyr” “ It'Cat./me, a .Cictro owns, was the f,(, t 
“ life and loulof the Conlpiracy, why would 
“ Ci.ci 0 (with fuchpublicdanger) prolong the 
“ lifc^ofit ? How many hours could the Con- 
“ fpin.cy have lived when the head was olf ? 

“ Whatever danger arofe irom the iingularity 
“ of Cicero 's expedient, he was anlwerable 
“ for; and how dear the fufpended punith- 
ment of this fierce offender was afterwards 
“ bought, SalluJl leems to tells us with a figh, 64. 
“ in his account of the honell lives it coll to 
“ defeat him, viz. 

“ 7he victory, lodged, fell to the Common T 
“ wealth, but-was accompanied with bloodjhcd 
“ enough to ch.ck thar joy, June the bravejt 
“ among them zvere either billed in the fight, or 
“ l,ft it gric-joufy -wounded. A 'ay, as there 
“ were mafty that vijited thefield, whether for 
‘ 1 curiojity orfpoil, and turr.edover the cartujes 
“ of the rebels, fame dtjtovcred afri.nd, Jo,tie a 
“ kinjhym, others a gnejf ; Joint too there pound 
“ their particular cncmts ; lo that through the 
" -whole at my -was /< ett a various chjplay oj con- 
“ trarvpaj/unt, gladncfs and furrow, mourning 
“ andrejotcino. (Gordon’s 1 ranllation.] 6 uch 
“ was the co-Jt'juence of Cicero’s leniiy. 

“ But, notwithllanaiug this expence ot ci- 
“ vil blood, the Cor.fpiiucy at lull was fup- 
“ prilled, and Cicero had the glory ot it. And 
“ ft thecMpei.ee had been leis, might not the 
“ gf'rv have been greater? But if, at iuch a 
“ time, nothing was thought too much hr 
“ their Preferver, it is not to be wmideiedat ; 

“ a people fo Uanfpoi ted loi'their deliverance 
“ feldom repine at the price of it; joy is too 
“ generous a paflion to look into the dry ac- 
“ counts *of dangers pall, and payments in 
“ prtitfc cofi little to make ; but poltcrity, who 
“ have not the fame pallions to blind them, 

“ may think it more amulement than trouble 
“ to Ice the balance let right, before they pay 
“ in to Cicero the applaufe he demands for it. 

“ J.et us enquire then how much of thatpraife 
“ was -dcmonllrabiy due to Fortune." 

1 C The . 
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Vul.fupra. The Laureate obferves, “ that it was the would, at lead, liave had this to fay, 1 hat, 

p. -,5 s - “ work of fortune, not of C'ncro, that the AU bad le been put to death in theCity, he could 

’' ,jU “ icin'- .a Deputies kept not their faith with newer haue faced them tn the Field, or haw 

1] ( ,u. 111. << fj, ( . j^ g .., un (Jonlpirator: .” Indeed Ct.cro kJ'id jo many of l.s Fellow-citizens at the 

Jiiinirlf, as v e line lecn, difclaims ail merit in “ head cf an army." 

this particular : 77m.' tie Ambnjadors of a na ■ r l lie I .aureate, in has ohfervations upon thi 
lion fu dififciicd, iviffo able and willing to titmtaOtion, fuppotes all along that the Cun- 
v.ake at at upon us, jhouldJlight tie hopes of do- ful, at the lime when he drove Chtiline out 

Mimon - tnujl meds he the efedt op'a di-vure i f the City, could legally have taken(.'wayhis 

inter petition. And if it afterwards colt f<> much I'life, ; nd ought to have done it; anil this is 
blood to v:i\n|iiii!i Catiline, unailillcd by the fuppofed t) be true, becauic Cicero fays it. Bu' 
AUdrcgcs, what calamities might not have Citfar and the popular pa,ty in the Salute 
cnlued, had his army been ifrengthcned by were not of this opinion : And it is,.very evi- 
fu< it alle and willing auxiliaries ? The extra- dent from Cicero' s appreheniion of clamours, 
oidinary joy of Ctceto, and of the who^.-Peo- that he did not think lie cou(d jollify the put- 
pie ol AW?, ' ii occalfon ot the Deputies dil- ting Catiline to death, without a previous trial 
doting the iecrct engagements they had cn- and condemnation by the People, 
tered into, and turning evidence again!! the But how fhall we account for his not filing 
Cotifpiratois, Ihewed plainly that a great dan-' the Traitor, and keeping him in clofc cujhdy 
gcr was thought ty) have been efcaped by that till he could be brought to juilice in due form ? 
difeovery. “ And what brought the Public For my own part, I verily believe, that the 

“ into tuch danger (fays the Laureate) but the heroic Canful fpo'ce from his heart, when he 

“ refined policy o Ifftceror" faid, he Jhould always think himfelf in danger 

Set Midi!. Add to all this, tlutd.'/wo’s collegue An- mobile in the fame City with Catiline; and that 

p. 2;S. tonius, who is faidto have been embarked in the this cowardly fear was the true reafon of his 
p. 114. fomc cafe with Catiline, and to have had no rejecting the Confpiratcr s ojjer of becoming In? 

inclination to fight with him, and in whom prifioncr. Nor can I any way account, but by 

Catiline, to the lait, had hopes, that, out of re- the like fear, for his haily execution of Lentu- 
gard to their former engagements, ho would con- lus and the other accomplice of Catiline's 
trive feme way of throwing the viciory into his treafon : For, as he had ftich indilputable 

hands, was inveiled with the fame defpotic proofs of their guilt, even their own confefiion, 

authority, in virtue of which Cicero took upon and there was fuch an univerfal dread and dc- 

him to difpenfe with the laws. What dc- teilation of them in the City, what doubt 

pendance could Cicero reafonably have upon could remain of the People’s given fentence 

a man fo wicked and infamous \'tv Antonins ? againil them after a fair and open trial ? But 

What fecuriiy that he would aft conformably Cicero, knowing that to kill him was one of 

to the purpole of his commiffion, and not be- their principle objedls, could not think him- 

tray his conftitucnts to his old friend and com- felf fafe a, tingle hour while they were alive, 
panion ? And, in that cafe, how fatal might So much for the Hich Capacity and 
have been the confcquencc ! High Courage with which Cicero is faid 

Towhathiddencaufethenarewetoimpute to have faved the Public. 
the furprizing conduft of Cicero in fuffering. His real merit in this affair was, doubtlcfs, 
nay, in forcing Catiline to leave Rome, and go very considerable,. The Confpirators had 

to Manlius's camp ? The Conful gives the projected the fetting fire to the City in teveral 

Senate a hint, that a fecret reafon had with- places at the fame time, in order to facilitate 

held him from taking away the life of that the maffacre of thofe whom they had deftined 

'Traitor ; and prefently after feems to blab the to deftrudtion ; probably the greater part of 

fecret, “ That it was his apprehenflon of the the Senate; many of the other rich Citizens, 

“ clamours which fuch feverity might have whole wealth they coveted ; their creditors 

“ raifed. If men are foperverfe as to complain efpecially ; and all their perfonal enemies. 

“ c/Catiline’s bcingdriven away, what would Cicero, remarkably fortunate, in receiving in- 

“ they have faid, if he had been put to death ? telligence of thele things, firlt from a harlot, 

-Why, a great deal more, perhaps, and then from the ’'Allobrogian Deputies, made 

“ (anfwers the Laureate,) but, wlten the cl if- a Ikilful ufe of the information, and by his 

“ affedled had faid theix worft, honeit men alliduity and provident cave, effeflually dc- 

ieated 
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fcated t»e mifchicvous plot, fo far as it re- culous to bring thofe compliments of two lea !- 

garded (hefre and the mcffacre. Othersvifc, era of a faction, and tkoje huzzas of a mob, 

it is likely, there would have been a feene of as proofs that Cicero “ obtained the mi.lljfo. 

blood and dcfolation rcfimbling that in the “ rious title which a mortal can wear-\ 

litre of Syllrh vidcry ; whole cut-throats and “ the r of his Coo n i 11 y— from the r r f a 

llfeir creatures, the box fo would now, in their “»voTtoftheSENATnandl , EopLtot/Jw/;r,” 
turn, have ]>ad their throats cut: '1 his in- Was Rome free (<f) at h's time? Or could 

deed would not have been much to the detri- Cicero derive any honour front the applaules (, ) 

mcilt of-lie State ; but then, with thole ban- given to his adminijiration by thofe Citizen... 

dilti, many innocent perfons would have been ^ who, foon after, on account of that very ad- 

murdered, and a great number of induftrious viinijlration , banilhed him his country ? Thcv 

artlai*-and fltopkeepers totally ruined by the were as free then as when they aflented to 

conflagration : The City therefore, in general, Cato’s compliment to him. What an Idea 

became greatly obliged to the Conful for his does his Englijh hiftorian give us of the tree- 

Finely feiztttg ani fecurhig the pci fons of the dom cf Rome, when he makes us fee, that, m 

Confpirators, whith totally averted the im- the Confulihip of his Patriot Hero, the very 

pending evil: And if, after doing his Fellow- deliberations of the Senate, concerning Leu- 

citizens this efledual fcrvice, he had been con- [ulus and the otherprifoners, were n or v ref; 

tent with the confcioufnefs of havifljg done it, that Cetfar, for having declared againft dii- 

and the further reward of their grateful ap- penfing with “the laws, “ b,ad fome dilricuLty- | 

plaufes; and not lillened to his cowardly fears, “ to efiape with life from the rage of the 3., 

lb as to be (educed by them to'afl the tyrant, “ Knights (f) who guarded the avenues of the Snefon. J. 

violating the laws, in a moll tender point, “ Senate ; where be durjt wd venture to appear Cal. 14. 

without any necejjity ; he would unquellionably “ any more till he entered upon his Prertorjkip 

have deferved-almoil the fortieth part of “ with the new year !” It is not without p 

the praife he claimed (c) for his performances, reafon, therefore, that the Author of the De- 3 A ;.)’ u ,t. 

As to the compliments made to him by Catulus clamation againft Cicero reproves the folly of 

in the Se n at E, and by Cato the year follow- his Cedant anna logit, concedat laurea lingua ; 

ing, from the Rt/ira (in a fpirit of oppofition as if by theYole power of his eloquence, and 

to Cttfar and Pompey) and the loud aeclama- without any weapon but his tongue, he had 

tions of the multitude thereupon, “'Whence done thofe exploits of which he boailcd. fhaf 

“ Pliny, in honour to his memory, cries out, veto togttus, b’ non armatui, ea qu<egloriant, 

• “ Hail thou, who waf firji faluted Parent cotf ceris. 

“ op thy Country,” itf«emsquite ridi- 

(c) Plutarch tells us, that on account, not of any bad aftion, but, of the eicefiivc and iicver-realing praifes 
which Cicero, after his exgloit, fieftowed on himfelf, lie became odious and intolerable: That in the Senate, 
the Afiemblies of the People, and the Cogrts of Juftice, every body was dunned and dchfened with the names 
Catilina and Lcntulut, which the Orator was for ever founding in their ears: And that his writings of every 
kind were fo fluffed with panegyrics upon himfelf, as to deflroy the plcafure of reading them, notvyithftanding 
all the charms of his wit, and the mufic of his language. 

(if) “ In the abfence of Pompey, who was fent to war firff againft the pirates, and then againft Mith'idatcs, the 
“ ilrength of the Commons fnotwithftanding the reftoration of the Tribunitian privileges in the Confulihip of 
“ Pompey and Crajjiu] gradually ^tminifhid (fays Sal'uji) and die power of a rtw men increafed proportion,ibly. 

“ Thefe engrafted the magiftr.uies, the provinces, every thing; and, while they themfelves lived feuire, >n 
“ tranquillity, grandeur, and affluence, terrified the reft with profecutions and impeachments, in order to render 
“ the commons more managejblc and fubmiffive.” 

( c ) Plutarch reports (as has been already mentioned,) that the multitude proclaimed Cicero Second Founder of f u p r> 
Rome-, and the fame Plutarch tells us, that the multitude (almoft forty years before) proclaimed Cmus Marius 
Third Founder of Rome, And Cicero himfelf, more than twenty yeai* after all Manus's bloody cruelties, and y u;i f :i pr_ 

his death, and when the faflion of the Nobles was in power, fays to the People .— —“ Shall we condemn gg 

“ Cains Marius, whom we may truly call Fathi* or ms Country and Parent or your Libirty, |i rn j^ i i ) j, i 
“ and or this Rsrvsuc ! Casum Makium, fucm veri Patrrm ,Patri re., Pabbntim, ityuam, I0 
“ vistr* Libbrtatis, ahjut hujusc* RtiruBi.rc* pojjmus iiccre — condtmnahimus?” 

(f) Cicero, in his full fpeech againft Catiline, tells him in the Scnate-houfe, that the Knights were hardly re- 
ftrained from doing him violence* Vid. (iipra, 345. 
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CHAP. X. 

The fpirited tonduft of Caesar in his Pratorffip, \yiar of Rome 691'.] 
Several perfons of dijlinttion are brought to trial in form , on the aecufation 
of having been affociates in Catiline’s Confpiracy. P. Syllai is • de¬ 
fended by Cicero. Metellus epos, the Tribune , continues to in¬ 
veigh r.gainjl the illegal proceedings of Cicero in his Confulfhip. ffXhe 
Senate, by a vote, forbids molcjting the Confttl on that account. Mt- 
telli’s hereupon propofes a law to call home Pompey, with hit' army, to 
reform and fettle the State. ' This motion oppefed by Cato? occafums civil 
broils and contejls , which the Senate appiafes for the prefent by Acts 
of power. P. Clodius prophancs the Myjleries of the Cosh GcddeJs. 
The confequences of this enormityin the Confulfhip of Pupius Pjso and 
Valerius 'Messala, \ycar of Rome 692.] Pompey returns into Italy, 
and dijbands his army. His equivocal conduit after his arrival at Rome. 
His triumph. 

r 

C AESAR, who, through the malicious, clandeftine prafhees of Ca- 
tultts, and others of that cabal, had been driven to {hut himfelf up 
in his own houie to avoid being affiffinated, ventured to come abroad io 
foon as the new year began •, he tlien entering upon the P-mtorlhip, to 
which he had been elected fome months before. He made it the firlt 
act of his office to call Catulus to an account for embezzling the public 
money in rebuilding the Capitol ; and propofed alio a law to efface his name 
from the fabric , and grant the commiffion for finijbing what remained to 
Pompey. 

This affair was moved to the People while the .chief members of the 
Senate were attending the new Coniuls, and affiiting at the ceremony of 
their taking poffeffion of the Capitol. Catulus, upon notice of what 
was doing in the Forum, ran inffantly thither to defend himfelf, and 
would have afcended the Roftra 3 but Cafar ordered him to flay below 
as a criminal. A great number of the Senators, alarmed for their friend 
Catulus , came from the Capitol, and, gathering about him, fo warmly be- 
flirred them (elves in the caufe, that C.cfar was obliged to drop it. And 
it would feem, that, in revenge of this attack upon Catulus , his faftion 
immediately iniligated Curius , who had been Cicero’s, informer in the 
affair of Catiline, to name Cafar, in full Senate, as an accomplice in that 
Confpiracy ; and likewife fpirited up ff. Vetliv.s, a Roman Knight, to im¬ 
peach him before Novitts Niger , the Quaertor. Curius affirmed, that 
what he depofed againft C<cfar was told to him by* Catiline himfelf; and 
Vettius promifed to produce a letter to Catiline in C,rfar\ own hand. 
Cafar , full of indignation, called upon Cicero to teflify , that he had 

given 
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given 'him early information of fame of Catiline’s defigns*, and, Cicero not Y. r. 6 9 i* 
refilling his Tefiimony, Curius was thereby fruftrated of the reward Bcf ‘ 6 ^ hr ‘ 
which had been promiled to the firft dilcoverer of the plot, and which 390 Conf. 

he claimed under that title. As for Vettius , C<tfar cited him to anl'wer- 

for his behaviour, ’and, upon his failihg to find fecurity for his appear¬ 
ance, ctirtlmittcd him to prifon, after he had been roughly treated and 
ahmoll’hilled by the Populace who furrounded the Refer.. Csfr.r imp:i- 
foned likewife the Quadtor Noviusf {or 1 uffering a iuperior Magiiloue o 
b * arraigned before him. Nor did the Senate make any opposition ro 
thefe proceedings of the Praetor. 

Sevcftfl pcrlons, however, of confiderable rank had been found guilt/, 
upon t^ic telllmony o (Vettius, and baniflutl; fome of them not appealing 
to their citation, others after a trial, viz. M. Porcius Lose a, C. CoruJitis, mm i. p . 
L. VargunUius, Servius Sylla, and P. Aulronius , &c. The lalt of tb-lc, -t;* 
who loll the Confulfhip four years before, upon a conviction of bribery, 
had been Cicero' s fchool-fellow, and Collegue in the iffy<c'/her'/hip, and foli- 
cited him with many t ears to undertake his defence : but Cicero not only 
refilled to defend him, but, from the knowledge of his guilt, appeared as a 
witnefs againjl him. • 

P. 'Sylla alfo, Autronius's partner and fellow-fulferer in the caufe of 
bribery, was now tried for confpiring twice with Catiline , once when the 
plot proved abortive, foon after his former trial*, and a fecond time in 
Cicero's C oft fulfil ip : He was defended in the firfi: by Horlen/ius, in the lalt 
by Cicero. The profccutor was Jdorqaatus , the fon of his former accufer 
(as has been formerly mentioned) a young nobleman of great parts and vui. r-tp. 
fpirit-, who, ambitious of the triumph ot ruining an enemy, and fearing p ' 
that Cicero would fnatch it from him, turned his raillery againtt Cicero 
in lie ad of Sylla, and, to take off the influence of his authority, treated 
his character with great petulance, and employed every topic which would 
raife an odium and envy upon him: He called him a King, who affumed 
a power to fave or defray, juft as he thought fit ; laid, that he was the 
third foreign King that had reigned in Rome after Numa and Tarquinius •, 
and that Sylla would have run away , and never flood a trial, if he had not 
undertaken his caufe? 

Cicero, therefore, in his reply, was put to the trouble of defending 
himfelf as well as'his Client. - As to the merits of the caule, though Midd, p. 


there was no pofitive proof, yet there were many throng prefumptions 2 + 8 - 
againft Sylla, with which his adverfary hoped to opprefs him : But 
Cicero endeavoured to confute them by appealing “ to the tenor and 
“ character of his life; protefting in the ltrongelt terms, that he, who 
“ had been the fe^rcher and deteCtor of the plot, and had taken fitch 
“ pains to get intelligence of the whole extent of it, had never met with 
“ the lead hint or fufpicion of Sylla ’s name in it, and that he had no vid. fup. 
“ other motive for defending him but a pure ragard for jultice ; and as i>- 

44 he 
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v. R. 691. “ he had refufed to defend others, nay, had given evidence againfbthem 
“ from the knowledge of their guilt, lb he had undertaken Sylla’s defence, 
<9^. Coni'. “ through a perfuafion of his innocence.” Torquatus , /or want of direbt 

-proof, t brer t cued to examine Sylla’s /laves by torture. This was fometimes 

praclifed upon the demand of the drolecutor •, but Cicero obierves ypon itf' 
“ that the eliect of thole torments was governed always by the cowftitution 
“ of the patient, and the firmnds of his mind and body; by the will and 
“ plealure of the Torturer, and the hdpes and fears of the Tortured •, and 
“ that in moments of io much anguifh there could be no room for truth : 

“ 1 Ie bids th.em put Sylhr s life to the rack, and examine that with rigour, 

“ whether there was any hidden lnit, any latent treafon, any cruejty, any 
“ audacioulnefs in it: That there could be no miftake in the vaulb, if the 
“ voice of his perpetual life, which ought to be of the grdateft weight, 

“ was but attended to.” Sylla was acquitted*. 

As Cicero had a great lliare in convifting thofe who were capitally con¬ 
demned, it was,not poliible but he mult incur much odium on account of 
thofe trials; and the more, as the teitimony of Vettius was made ufe of, who 
very lbon appeared to be a man unworthy of credit: for, having prelented 
to the Senate a lift, containing the names of the Confpirators, he after¬ 
wards alked to have it returned to him, that he might add fome names to it: 
and when, from an apprehenfion that he had a frudulent intention in ma¬ 
king this demand, it was not complied with, but he was ordered to declare, 
viva voce, the names of thofe whom he remembered, this threw, him into 
the utmolt confuiion and perplexity., 


Micld. p. 
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* The EtigliJhlliAonsn adds—“ But Ci,no 
“ hud no great joy from his vidlory, or com- 
'• fort in preferving fuch a Citi/.ei , wlio lived 
“ afterwards in great confidence wifn C<rfar, 
and commanded bis right wing in the battle 
“ of Phurfalia; and ferved him afterwards in 
“ his power, as he had before ferved his kinf- 
“ man Sylla, in managing his confjcations and 
“ the fate of the forfeited efiates.” 

About the time of this trial Cicero bought 
a houfe of M. Craffus on the Palatine hill, ad¬ 
joining to that in which he had always lived 
with his father, at}d which he is now fup- 
po fed to have given up to his brother fuiutus. 
The houfe coll him near thirty theufandpounds, 
and feems to have been one of the notdell in 
Rome. A Gellius [ 1 . xii. C. 12.] tells US, That, 
having refolved to buy the houfe, and wanting 
money to pay tor it, he borrowed it privately of 
bis client Sylla, when he was underprofeutien ; 
but the fiery taking wind, and being charged 
upon him, he denied both the borrowing and 
defign of purchaf tg, yet fion after bought the 


- i 


houfe ; and when he was reproached with the, 
denial of it, replied only laughing, that they 
mufi he fools to imagine, that, when he had 
rcfilved to buy, he would raifi competitors of the 

purchaf by proclaiming it. - The truth is, 

and what he does not diflemble (adds his 
Englijh hiiloiian,) that he borrowed part of the 
money to pay for it at fix per cent ; ana fays 
merrily upon it, that he was now f plunged in 
debt, as to be ready for a plot, but that the 
confpirators would not truf him. It raifed in¬ 
deed fome cenfure upon his vanity for pur- 
chafing fo expenfive a houfe with borrowed 
money : But Me/fala, the Conful, happening 
foon after to buy Autronius' s houfe at a greater 
price, and with borrowed money too, it gave 
him fome pleafure, that he could juftify him- 
felf by the example of fo worthy a Magiftrate: 
By Meflala’s purchaf, fays he, 1 am thought 
to have made a good bargain ; and Men begin 
to be convinced, that •we may ufi the wealth of 
our friends in buying what contributes to our 
dignity, Ep. Earn. v. 6. & ad Att. i. 13. 

Confi- 
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Coafidering how many of the Confpirators were condemned upon the 
evidence of this man, and how many were put to death without any pre¬ 
vious trial, and upon a vote only of the Senate, it is the Ids to be won¬ 
dered at, that the Tribune Metellus Nepos (countenanced perhaps by ('..-jar) 
(four mut'd declaiming againft the late Coni'ul, and at length rehlived, tf) 
aceufe tiifn before the People of illegal proceedings, and bloody aeu of 
power/ 

Cicero had no inclination to enter'*into conteft with the Tribune, but 
took lbme pains to make up the matter with him by the interposition of 
the women; particularly of Claudia, the wife of N epos's brother, 'Metcllus 
Ce'cr , arjl their filter Mucin , the wife of Pompey. lie employed alfo le- 
eeral qo*mnK»n friends to periuade him be quiet. ( Nepos anlwcred, 

That be ■was ' too far engaged, and bad put it out of bis power. Cicero 
therefor? was neceflitated to have recourie to other meafures for his de¬ 
fence: And, as his caufe was the cfiufe of the Senate, he eafily pre¬ 
vailed upon them to pafs a decree, that no frofecution Jhsuld be brought 
againft him for what % he had executed by virtue of the power which they 
had given him , and that whoever fhould attempt to trouble him on that ac¬ 
count jhculd be looked upon as an enemy to his Country. .Hereupon Metcllus , 
who found it not poflible for him to make head againft the Senate, with¬ 
out the affiftance of Pompey , pubiilhed a law to call that General home 
with his army , to defend Rome againft Catiline , [vvhofe defeat and death 
were not till after this time] and againft the exorbitant power and tyranny 
of Cicero. The Tribune is laid to have been Supported by C.tf ir in this 
enterprise. The Senate, in their oppofition to it, had the help of fome 
of the Tribunes, particularly of Calc 1 : FT, as loon as Metellus began to 
read the law to the People , Cato fnatched it aw 'em him : and when he 
proceeded ftill to pronounce it by heart, Minuchts , another Tribune, flopped 
his mouth with his l\and. This threw the Aliembly into confulion, and 
raifed great conflnotions in the City; till tire Senate, finding their fadfion 
the llronger, came to an unprecedented, and molt impudent, ariftocratie 
refolution, of Jufp ending not only Coe fir , but the Tribune Metellus , from 
the execution of their offices. 
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b Plutarch report.-,, that Cato had once de¬ 
termined not to Hand for the office of Tribune 
at the lull elettions, and was going to pafs 
fome time in Lucania with certain philolo- 
phers, his friends and companions, when he 
met on the road Metellus Nepos, who from the 
army of Pompey was flattening to Rome to fue 
for the Tribunefliip : That Cato, apprehend¬ 
ing fome mifehief to the jbiblic from the fu¬ 
rious temper of this man, who was one of 
Pompey’s creatures, returned to Rome, and the 
very next morning put himfelf among thole 


who (food for theTribunffliip, that hemi ;Lc 
be able more elfcetually tr/oppoie the cnti i • 
prizes of Metillus. The fune Hittorijn in¬ 
forms us likewile, that Cato , in older to cool 
the zeal* cf the populace for C,rfar, whole 
Pkzetorship would increafe his influence, 
perfuadeii the Senate to decree (at a great ex¬ 
pence to die Public) before Cafir entered on 
that ollice, a monthly distribution of corn to 
the poorer fort; and that this flratagem had 
its elicits. Pint, in C.rf. & in Cat. 
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C<ffar neverthelefs rdolved at firll to continue his adminiftration of ju • 
ftice j but, upon notice that a rtrong force was preparing to controul him, 
he thought it more advileable to act a modelt and illb:nihive part. 1 ie dif- 
mifted his Liciors, iaid aiidehis Toga prrlexlu, and ihuthitnfelf up in his 
own houic : And when the populace gathered about it,„ and ihewed them-, 
felves ready to iupport him by force in the dignity of his office, he jt jet ted 
their offers. The Senate, not expecting lb much moderation froxja hint, 
immediately reverted the decree ol' hit lulpeniion. 

Mciellus , wlio left Rente to go to his brother-in-law Pompey (with 
whole relent merit he had threatened the Senators) had not gone far on his 
journey, before he turned back, and was permitted to re-enter upon his 
office c . ' , 

On the iiril of June this year was celebrated the triumph of d! Metel- 
lus Cretans , which had been long retarded by the intrigues of .Pompey s 
creatures. 

M. Pupius Pjfo, Pompey* s Lieutenant, declared himfelf a candidate for 
the ConluIlhip*at the approaching election, and Pompey wrote to the Senate 
from /If hi, to defire that they would defer the Aflfcmblies for the election 
till he could come and Iupport in perfon the intereft of his Lieutenant. 
Many of the Fathers were inclined enough to grant his requeft, but Cato 
warmly oppoied it as a dangerous compliance and a bad precedent. I he 
Ailemblies therefore were held at the ufual time. Pompey' s recommenda¬ 
tion, however, had its effect; for Pupius was unanimously elected. The 
People gave him, for a Collegue, L. Valerius McJJ'aln. 

But the molt remarkable event, which happened in the end of this year, 
vjas the pollution of the myf crus of the Bona Dr a , or the GW Goddefs , 
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c Cuero publifhed an invetli^ve cration 
again)! ALtillus, wliich i, mentioned in his 
epi!tle, under the title ol Ahull inn ; it was 
fj t.f.en in the Senate in nnfwtr to a fpeceli 
which AL/lhs had made to the people, and 
is ciun ci.tal by ifintih/n ond othcis as ex¬ 
tant in theii time. Alcullus (h/rr, who com¬ 
manded in Cifnl/ii.c (In:,l, wtote a pevithand 
c mpl.iinirg leu.tr to his friend C.coo up' n 
the Senate’s treating his brother, the Tribune, 
lo ftvcrcly ; to v.hith Cutro anfweied with 
great freedom, hut in a llilc c.f kinchufs and 
friendlhip. After complaining of the affront 
which the Tribune had put upon hiln on the 
I Ml day of the year, he cone udes thus: “ 1 
* did not therefme attack your bioth.tr, but 
“ defend vnyhlfonly againfthim ; norhastny 
“ Ir enbuip to ^ou ever been variable, as you 
“ write, but firm and conlhuit, lb as to remain 
“ 11:11 the fame when it v.as even deferted and 
'* liighted by you. And at this very time, 

3 • 


“ when you almoit threaten me in your letter, 
“ 1 give you this anlwer, '1 hat 1 not only for- 
“ give, but h ghly jjpplaud, your grief; for I 
“ knew, fioni what 1 feffl within mylelf, how 
“ great the' force is of fraternal love ; but I 
“ Leg tf you alfo to judge with the fame 
“ equity of my caufe; and if, without any 
“ ground, I have been cruelly and barba- 
“ roully attacked by your friends, to a 1 low 
“ that I ought not only not to yield to them, 
“ but, on iuch an occafton, to expeft the help 
“ even of you and ybur army alfo again!! 
“ them. I was always defirous to have you 
“ for my friend, and have taken pains to con- 
“ vincc you how fincerely I am your’s: I am 
“ ilill of the !ame mind, and ihall continue in 
“ it as king as you pleafe; and, for the love 
“ of you, wiil fooner ceafe to hate your bre- 
“ tiler, than, out oT relentment to him, give 
“ any lliock to the fricndfhip which fubliils 
“ between us. Adieu.” Ep. Feun. v. 2. 

by 
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by P t Clodius •, which, by an unhappy train of confequcnces, involved VR 6 o- 
his particular d friend Cicero in an unexpected calamity. Clodius , now fjffff 
9ft for, was deicended from the noblcjl family in Rome, m the vigour of k!■ r ; ,. fh' 
his age, of a graceful perfon, lively wit, and flowing eloquence •, but, “ with p "’ MiL 
* all the advantages of nature, he h k ul a mind incredibly vicious ; was v’n. iv ( . 
“ flerce^infolent, audacious, but, above all, mod profligately wicked, and »• 4 ?. 

an (/pen contemner of gods and men, valuing nothing that either Nature 
“ or the Laws allowed •, nothing but in proportion as it was defperate, and 
“ above the reach of other men, dii'daining even honours in the common 
“ forms of the Republic ; nor reliihing pleaiures but what were impious, 

“ ackiherous, inceftuous.” He had an intrigue witlt Cajar’s wife Pom- 
peia, “wtoo, Recording to annual cuftom, was now celebrating in her 
houfe * thofe *iwful ami myjlical facrifices of the Goddefsp to which no male Am!,. 
crcalure»vfas ever admitted, and where every thing maiculine was fo j'cru- 
puloufly excluded, that pictures of /bat fort were covered during the cere- jmen. 
uiony. This was a proper fcene for Clodius’s,gemus to work upon; an 3 
opportunity of daring beyond what man had ever dared before him : the 
thought of mixing the impurity of his lulls with the fluidity of thele 
venerable rights, flattered his imagination io itrongly, that he relblved 
to gain accels to his miltrds in the very midfl of her lfoly miniltry. With Cic. ad 
this view he addrefled himlelf in a woman’s habit , and by the benefit of his 
fmooth face, and the introduction of one of the maids, who was in the fecret, It. 
hoped to pais without difcovcry ; but, by fome tniftake between him and 
his guide, he loll his way when he came within the houfe, and fell in 
unluckily among the other female lervants, who, deteding him by his 


d Plutarch tells us, that Clodius had been 
fingularly fcrviceable to his friend Cicero, 
keeping clofe to his fide, as one of the guards 
of his perfon, during all his difficulties in the 
fuppreflion of C«(/W’s*Confpiracy. This, 
pcihaps, will account for Clodiu ?’s implacable 
icfeiitmentof Cicero’s appearing afterwards a 
witnefs againll him at his trial : But how fliall 
wc account for Cicero’s contrafling a particu¬ 
lar friendfliip with fuch a man as hedeferibes 
Clodius to be ? 

c Les femmes feules pouvoient afliflcr a cc 
facrifice, qu’on appeljoit auili les mylleres, a 
caufe du rapport qu’il avoit avec les mylleres 
de Ceres .—Ce facrifice [fie faifoit] chez Ce- 
far, non pas en qualite de Grand Pontife, 
comme Pont cru plufieurs habiles gens, mais 
cn qualite de Preteur. On ne trouve nulle 
part que ces mylleres duflent le celebrcr chez 
Ie Souverain Pontife. Ci«cron au contraire dit 
qu’ils le faifoient chcz un de ceux qui netoient 
cum imperio [de Aruip. Refp.] ce qui ne s’c- 


tend qu’aux Confuls et aux Prcteurs. Dion 
[lib. xxxviy.J dit politivement qu'ils fe fai¬ 
foient clifcz un Comul ou chez un Preteur. 
L’annee du confulat de Ciceron, clans le terns 
de la conjuration de Catilina, c’ell a dire, au 
mois de Decembrc, ce facrifice fe lit chcz.Ci- 
ceion ; et il y apparence [Plut. in Cic.] qu’il 
fe celebra cette annee a peu pres dans !e memo 
Urns ; car cette lettre [Lett. xii. lib. i.] ell 
du premier de Janvier, et Ciceron parle de 
cette affaiie comme nouvellc. Mor.gault, Tom. 
1 . p. 96. N. 10. 'Phis ingenious writer, in 
the lame note, adds—On* conyoit bien pour- 
quoi il [Clodius] etoit entre dilguile chez 
Ceiar. J1 etoit d’intelligence avee lamaitrelfe 
de la mailon, et il vouloit \cnger Pompec, at 
tous les autre? maris cn grande nombre qui 
avoient le mime fujet, de fe plaindre de Ceiar. 
Cette honnettedame qui facrifioit un honinie 
de ce meritc, et fi aime de toutes le autre.? 
femmes, a un jeune etourdi, etoit de la mime 
mailon que Pornpee. 
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voice, alarmed the whole company by their ilirieks, to the great amaze - 
m u! of the millions, whoprcjcntly threw a veil over the facredniyfi erics ; anti, 
having cauied the doors to be llit.it, began to l'earch every where with flam¬ 
beaux. Clcdius was at length found m the chamber of'the Have who had 
introduced him ; and all the wome/i gathering about hjm, he was driven 
out of the houie. ,, j 

The llory was prelently ip read abroad, and railed a general feancy.il and 
horror through the whole city : In dip vulgar f , for the profanation of a 
religion held the molt lacred of any in Rome \ in the better fort, for its 
offence to good manners, and the difeipline of the Republic. Car far put 
away his wife upon it. 

M. Pupius Pij'o and L. M. Valerius Meffala , the new Confuls,', hvl en¬ 
tered ujion their office, when ttie alfair was brought before the Senate. 
The Fathers referred it to the college of priefts, who declared it to be an 
abominable impiety, upon which the Cpnfills were ordered to propofe to the 
People a law for trying Clodius by a fpecial commiffion of Judges, to be 
named by the 'Pnetor. But fjjk P'ufius Calenus, one of the Tribunes, 
would not permit the law to be offered to the fujfrage of the Citizens. 
This railed a great ferment in the City. The Senate adhered to their 
refolution, though fnc Conful Pifo K tiled all the endeavours to divert 
them from it, and Clodius, in an abject manner, thre-w himfelf at the feet 
of every Senator. After a fecond debate, in a full 1 Iouie, there were fif¬ 
teen only who voted on Clodius’.? fide, and four hundred direlily againfi 
him ; fo that a frefh decree palled, to order the Confuls to recommend the 
law to the People with all their authority, and that no other bufinefs Jhould 
be done till it was earned. But this being likely to produce great dilorders, 
Hortcnfiiii propoled an expedient, which was accepted by both parties, 
that the Tribune Fufiiis Jkop.ld publijh a law for the trial of Clodius by 
the Praetor, with a bench of Judges drawn by lot, inllead of Judges 
chosen by the Praetor, as the law propofed by the Confuls directed. 

“ none ; nor hurt to be feared, becaufe he 
“ dares do none.” Cic. Ep. ad Att. i. 13. 
“ He would have been more vicious by ha- 
“ ving one vice the lefs, lazinefs.” hid. 14.. 
f Cicno, in refentmc'nt of thisConful’s efpou- 
ling the intcrcfts of Clodius, hindered theSenate 
fioin decreeing to him Rite province of Syria, 
which had been defigned and in a manner 
promifed to him. Ad. At. i. 16.] 

The other Conful, Meffala, is an excellent 
magillrate (fays our Orator) aCtivc and firm, 
a lover, an admirer, and an imitator of me. 
Meffala Conful eft egregius, fortis, conllans, 
dihgens, noltri lautlator, amator, imitator. 
Ibid. 


'3 


f It had been the common belief of the 
Populace, that if a man Jhould ever pry into 
theje myjleries he 'would be mjlantly Jlruck blind: 
But it nvas not pojflle, as Cicero lays, to know 
the truth of it bejore, ftnee no man but Clodius 
had ever tried the experiment : Though it was 
none found, as he tells him, that the blindntfs 
oj' the eyes teas converted to that of the mind. 

* Cicero, in a letter to Atticus, gives the 
character of the two Confuls. “ Ptjo is a 
“ man of a weak and wicked mind; achurlilh, 
“ captious fneerer, without any turn of wit; 
“ and making men laugh by his looks rather 
“ than jells; favouring neither the popular 
“ nor ariftocratical party ; a man from whom 
“ no good is to be expected, bccaufe he wilhes 


Ilortenfius 
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11 or tenons feared left Clodius fhould elcape in the fquabble without anv v - K - '><) -• 

TTrah and was perfuaded, that no Judges could ablblve him, lion a [word - 

of lead, as he exprefled himfelf, would be Jiff dent to defray hhn : But the MiM 
'i'ribunc knew, that in Inch a trial there would be room lor intrigue, and i’ - 2! s- 
i tr coqmpting the Judges, which Cmro.likewiic tordaw from the hrll; and • liI 
wilhed therefore to leave him rather to the effect of that odium, in which Att ' ’’ l6 ‘ 
hi^ohayacter then lay, than bring him to atrial, where Ire had any chance 
to elcape. 

Clodius' s whole defence was to prove himfelf ablent at the time of the 
fact i for which purpofe lie produced men to fwear, that he was then at In¬ 
to ram mu about fusty miles from the City. But Cicero being called upon to Par. 
give jtfs /dtiipony, depoled, that Clodius had been with him at his houfe '\,'f 
that vefy morning at Rome. As loon as Cicero appeared in the court, the vm. 5 . ' 
Clodian mob began to inlult him with great rudenefs -, but the fudges rofc 
up, and reAPcttLAim with fitch refpeti, .that they prcfently fecured him from tv. jJ 
all future affront^. •' Vl '• '• 

Cctfar, who was the mold particularly interefted in the affair, being lum- 
moned alfo to give evidence, declared, that he knew nothing at all of the 
matter ■, though his mother Aurelia and fifter Julia, who were examined be¬ 
fore him, had given a puntlual relation of the whole fa ft: and being interro¬ 
gated how he came then to part with his wife ? he replied, All who belong to suer, f 
me ought to be free from fufpicicn as well as guilt. Plutarch fays, that Cicero C l ’ 1- 
himfelf unwillingly appeared as a witnefs in thi$ caule, that he was urged to 
it by the importunity of his wife, a fierce, imperious dame , jealous of Cloddish 
fifter , whom Jhe fufpetled of Jome de/igtt lo get Cicero from her, ‘■which by this 
ftep Jhe hoped to make defperate. The itory does not leem improbable ; for, 
before the trial, Cicero owns himfelf to be growing every day more coc/ l ''~ s(l ‘ 
and indifferent about it •, and, in his railleries \vidi Clodius after it, touches < it. a a 
upon the forward advances which his fifter had made towards him ■, and, at A,t ' *' I3 ‘ 
the very time of giving his teftimony, did it with no lpirit and laid no 
more, as he tells us, than What was lb well known, that he could not avoid Ib - l5 * 
faying it. 

The Judges feemed to aft at firft with, great gravity ; granted every thing 
that was alked by the profecutors, and demanded a guard to proteft them 
from the mob ; which the Senate readily ordered, with great commenda¬ 
tion of their prudence : But, when it came to the ifilie, twenty-five only 
condemned, while thirty-one ablolvcd him. Crajfus is laid to have been 
Clodius' s chief manager in tampering with .the Judges, employing every 
inftrument of corruption as it l’uited the different tempers of the men 
and where money would not do, offering even certain ladies and young men 
of quality to their pie a jure. Cicero fays, that a more fcandalous company of 
jharpers never fat down at a gaming-table ■, infamous Senators, beggarly 
Knights , with a few haneft men among them whom Clodius could not exclude, 
who, in (i crew Jo unlike to themfelves, fat with Jad and mournful faces, as if 
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afraid of being inf edied with the contagion of their infamy, and that Catulus, 
" meeting one cf them, ajkcd him what they meant by deftring a guard ? -were 
. they afraid of being robbed of the money which Clodius had t given them b 

This tranlaclion, however, gave a very ierious concern to Cicero. As he 
looked upon himldt to be particularly aHronted by a ie,ntencc given m fiat 
contradieton to his tellimony, lb he made it his buiineis on all oG'^lions to 
dilplay the iniquity of it, and to lting the leveral aftors in it witltkall the 
keennds of his raillery \ ( 

Pompey the Great returned to Rome about the beginning of this year, in 
the height of his fame and fortunes, from the Mithridatic war. The City 
had been much alarmed'about him, by various reports from abroad, and 
leveral tumults at home, where a general apprehenfion pryvaik-cb-'/ his 

coming at the head 'bfan army to take the government into his hands - 

But he was too phlegmatic tp be ealily induced to lb delperate a ref”!ulion ; 
or feems rather indeed to have had no thoughts at all of tkariort, but to 
have been content with the-rank which he then poifelled, 'of the firft Citizen 
of Rome, without a rival k . He had lived in a perpetual courie of fuccefs 
and glory, without any flur either from the Senate of People to infpire him 
witli fentiments of revenge, or to give him a pretence for violent meafures; 
and he was perfuaded , that the growing diforders of the City would foon force 
all parties to create him Dittatcr, for the fettlement of the State ; and thought 
it of more honour to his character to obtain that power by the conlent of 
his Citizens, than to extort it from them by violence. But, whatever ap- 
prehenlions were conceived of him before his coming, they all vaniflied at 
his arrival in Italy ■, for he no fooncr let foot there, than he dijbanded his 
troops , giving them orders only to attend him in his triumph. 

By his late victories he had greatly extended the barrier of the empire 
into the continent of having added to it three powerful kingdoms, 
Ponlus, Syria, Bithynia, which he reduced to the condition of Roman 
provinces, leaving all the other kings and nations of the 'Eajl* tributary to the 


h About this time Cicero is fuppofed to have 
made that elegant oration, dill extant, in thp 
defence of his old Preceptor the poet An bias: 
He expefltd for his pains an immortality of 
fume from the prelife of Archais’r niefe; but, by 
a contrary fate of tilings, in Head of deriving 
any addition of glory from Archias's, competi¬ 
tions, it is wholy owing to his own, that the 
name of Archius has nothing ago been buried 
in oblivion. He liad lung in Greek •verf the 
triumphs of Marius over the Ctmbrt, and of 
Lucullus over Mithridates, and was now at¬ 
tempting the Conlulfhip of Cicero. Pro Ar- 
chea, 9, 11. See Midd. p. z6o. 

1 Plutarch tells us, that Crnjfus, probably, 
not from any real fear, but.in order to gain 


credit to the calumny, Hole out of .Rowe with 
his children and his moll valuable effefts. 

k This high rank was not fufficient to pre- 
ferve to him the aft'edlion of his wife Mucia, 

(filler of the Mcttlli:) He had a Rival there, 

and more than one ; Ciefar among the reft, 

if wc may believe SuetSnsus, c. 50. Pompey, 

fully informed of her fcandalous conduft, fent 

her a bill of divorce before his landing in 

Italy. She afterwards married Pompey s Qua:- 

llor Scaurus, fou of the famous Scaurus, Prince 

of the Senate. Mucia was Pompey's third 

wife. Antijlia was the ftp, JSmelia the fe- Vid. fupua 

cone/, and Julia, (Pitfar'', daughter, will be p. 203. 

the fourth. 
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Republic, as far as the Tigris.-On the merit of thefe great fervices he y.r.6 9 ». 

r "tJKt*many afts abroad of a very extraordinary nature ; gave what laws he ^ ( ^ 

pleafed to the whole Edit, dillributed the conquered countries at dif retion, p/royT"*’ 
to the kings and princes who had ferved him in the wars, and built twenty- 
ifit-iJ qjnv cities or yolonics. [Elis donatives to his officers and foldiers have ibid, 
been alyeydy mentioned.] 

■'^^Hisynrit bufinefs, therefore, after his return, and what he had much at 
heart, was to get thefe ads ratified by public authority. The popular faction 
promifed him every thing, and employed all their (kill to divert him from 
an union with Cicero and the Sknate, and had made a confiderable itn- 
preflion on him : but he found the Hate of things very different from their 
repre^yMtioqs, law Cicero in high credit ', jnd the authority of the Senate 
muc/ refpedtod, which obliged him to uie great management, and made 
him Uvoautiotis of offending any fide, that he pleafed none. Cicero fays 
of his JnJTjpLth* [to the People ] that it was neither agreeable to the * Pnma 
Poor, nor relifhe<\by the Rich ; diiappointed the Seditious [that is, the Po- < ~ 0IKX '>- 
pular men] yet gaveVjo latisfacfion to the Honcjl j i. e. to the Infamous shi¬ 
ft acratic Cabal.) 

As 


1 Cicero, upon the expiration of hisConful- 
11 ) ip, had taken care to lend a particular ac¬ 
count of his whole adininiltration to Coffey, 
in hopes to prevent any di(advantageous im- 
pidlions there from reports of his enemies, 
and to draw from him feme public declaration 
in pia'fc of what he had been doing. But 
Pom fey, being informed of the ill humour 
which was riling again!! Cicero in j Rowe, find 
anlwercd liim with great coldnefs, and, in¬ 
stead of paying him any compliment, had 
taken no notice at all of what had palled in 
the affair of Cur/AV/t’ Upon which Ctccro ex- 
pollulated witii hnn in the following letter 
with Come relentment, yet fo as not to irritate 
a man of the frit authority in the Republic, 
and to v, horn all parties were forwardly pay¬ 
ing their couit. 

“ M. 7 . Cicero to C//. Pompey the Great, 

“ Emperor (■. 

“ Your letter totlte Senate afforded inex- 
“ piellible latisfadion, not only to myfelf.but 
“ to the Public in general ; as the hopes it 
“ brought us of a peace are a> reeabie to 
“ thofe expectations, which, in full confidence 
“ of your fuperior abilities, I had always en- 
“ couraged the world to tntertain. 1 mult 
“ acquaint you, however, that it entirely 
“ funk theipirits of that party, who, from 
“ being formerly your declared enemies, have 


“ lately become your pretended fiiends; as it 
“ utterly diiappointed their moil (anguine 
“ hopes. 

“ Notw'ithrtanding the letter which you 
" wrote to me by the lame e.xpiefs dikowicd 
but vuv flight marks ol your affection, yet 
1 teethed it with pleafuie. The truth is, 
1 atft always abundantly latisfied with the 
eonfcionliiefs of having exerted my bell of¬ 
fices towards my fiiends : And, if they do 
not think: proper to make me an equal re¬ 
turn, I am well contented that the fuperio- 
tity Ihould remain on my fide. But, if my 
utmoll zeal lor your intcrells lias not been 
fuflicicnt to ui.ite you to mine, I doubt not 
our co-operating together upon the fame 
patriot juinciplcs, will be a means of ce¬ 
menting us more llrongly hereafter. In the 
mean time, it would neither be agreeable 
to the opennefs of my tamper, nor to the 
freedom of that mutual tiiendlhip we pio- 
tefs, to conceal what 1 thought wanting in 
your letters. 1 will acknowledge then, 

‘ that the public fervices 1 performed during 
‘ my late Confulihip, gave me reafon to ex- 
‘ pert, ftom your attachment both tomylelf 
1 and to the Commonwealth, that you would 
‘ have fent me your congratulations: and 1 
am perfuaded you would not have omitted 
“ them, but from a tendernefs to certain per- 
*' fons. L« n^e affure you, however, that 

“ wba: 
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As he happened to come home in the very heat of Cdodiiis s affair, fo he 
was pieieiulv urged by both parties to declare himlclf’on that head/ fft- 
frit the Tribune, at the inlligation of the Conlul Pi ft, afkcd him, before 
tire lToru-: a fie alb led in the Plaminian Cm us, what he tlffuightof empower¬ 
in'* the Pr.rior t > ehuj'e "fudges, who Jljould be the Pi.rtor’s ajjcjjurs in the tri/jf 
of C looms 1 ? To which he an fevered very ariftmraiieally, as CUero v.uls it, 
H'hat he /end < c > taken the authority of the StJiAri: to be of the grcahft^wcigbt 
in ail cafes. And when the ConfuljA icJfa.Li alhtd him in the Senate, 
what his opinion was of the profanation of religion, and the law propofed 
about it? he, without entering into particulars, applauded , in general, all 
the determinations of the Senate, and the mcafires they had taken and, 
upon fitting down, told Cicero , who fat next him, that he ha.de f&gp Jdid 
enough, he thought, to fignify )ois fentiments of thofe matterl ; wTiicfl laft 
words were iuppofed to include the proceedings againll' Catiline and b.s af- 
fociates,, 

Crajfus, obferving that fills declaration had pleafed th- Senate, role up, 
and launched out, in a very high ft raw, into the praifes cf Cicero V ccnftdjhip, 
declaring himfelf indebted to it for his being at that time a Senatoi and a Citi¬ 
zen ; nay, for his very liberty and his life'-, ami that as often as heJaw his 
wife, his family , ahd his country, fo often he fiw his obligations to Citero, 
This is what Cicero, in a letter, relates to his friend Atticus •, and he adds, 
“• / perceived Pompey at a loft to guefs what was Craflusbr motive for fo 
“ Jpeaking -, whether to take the benefit of an opportunity, which he himjelf 
“ had neglethd, of making his court to the Senate-, or bec,.ufe the illuftriotts 


“ what f have performed for the preftrvation 
“ of mv Country, has received the concurrent 
“ applauf.n of the whole world. You will 
“ find, when you return thither, conducted 
“ that important feene with fo much fpirit 
“ and policy, that you, like another Sapto, 
“ thougli far fuperior indeed to that Ilero in 
“ gl°ry, will not refufe to admit me, like a 
“ fecond Latins, and not much behind him, 1 
“ trull, in wifdom, as the friend and alTorfate 
“ of your private and public tranfa&ions.” 
Ep. Fam. Lib. V. Ep. vii. Melmotb’s 7 ran- 
Jlation, Book I. J,et. i. 

m Quatfivit ex eo, placerctne ei Judices a 
Prxtore legi, quo confxlio idem I’nvtor ute- 
retur. Ad Att. i. 14. 

n Cicero’s letter (before-mentioned) to Pom- 
fey, had produced in the latter an appear¬ 
ance of amity towards him ; but Cicero luf- 
peded it not to be ftneere, as is evident from 
his thirteenth epiftle to Atticus, in which he 
fays of Pompey, “ That indeed he made great 


“ profelfions of efteem and cnnfidcration for 
“ him, and afleded openly to fupport and 
“ praife him ; but it was eafy enough to lee 
“ lie envied him, though he endeavoured to 

“ <once.il it.” - '1 he charadcr that Ct- 

cun gives him in the fajne letter is very difle- 
rent from.that of Scipio, to whom he had com¬ 
pare! him a little before : His words are, 
ipeaking of his conduft, “ Nihil come, nihil 
“ ftmpltx, nihil hi Tor; -amp,met; boncflum, mbit 
“forte, nihil liberum.’’ And again, in the 
twentieth of the (fame book, “ Is -vir nihil 
“ ha bet ampin m, mbit cxcclfun, nihil non Jinn- 
“ miffum, et popular^.” Would one believe 
that the Hero of the fine Oration pro lege Ma¬ 
nilla and the Pompey thus deferibed were the 
fame man ? “ I lad he nothing great ? nothing 
“ elevated ? nothing but what was mean and 
“ vulgar ? Was there neither dignity, nor fpi- 
“ rit, nor freedom, nor candour, nor honeily, 
“ nor good-natiye in his whole behaviour ?” 
Objirvations on the Life of Cicero, p. 19. 


“ merit 
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(i “ msnt of my ails (fo highly pleaftvg to the Senate) extol tedpraf nun from v 
“ a man who was tinder no perfonal obligation to me •, but who w, ui the ecu- ' u 6 c "• 
“ /r<?ry, out of regard to him (bis rival) I bad always fruiteu. v.tb a 'par- -91 c„.. 

“ ticular flight. From that day I became flrongly attached to Cr, Jus : 
t/ *i\’..vy.lid I fail tv) expref, cpiuly my •fatisfaction with what Pompey iud 
“ laid ijpmy favour, though he had lpoken oljinrely , and with lo much 
refefve.” 

Pornpey , after this, aifefted, on all public occalions, to pay fo great a Al1 Alt * *• 
court to Cicero , that the popular faction gave him the name of Cneius ‘ 

Cicero. 


Thee? was one point which Pompey had much at heart to carry this fum- 
mer,A/C election of L. Afranius, one of his creatures, to the ConiiiHhip. 


Mult], 
p. jC6. 


'Fo tyigage Cato not to oppofe him in this undertaking, he lent to him to 
a Ik his a'Vo nieces (fome call them his daughters) in marriage, the elder for 
himleif, the yocjger for his fon. Caro’s wife and filter were overjoyed at in 
the propolal, as iBehly honourable and advantageous to tlie family : But Cjt ‘ 
Cato, who was awarc'^f Pompe y’s views, gave to the perlon, charged with 


the negotiation, the following anlwer, without helitating a moment: Pell 


Pompey, that Cato is not to be flared by women •, that he values bis fricndfhip 


highly ; and that fo long as his defigns jhall be juft and reafonahle , he may depend 
upon Cato as a more Jleady friend than can be made by any alliances whatever. 


Hut I will not give him hojlages to fccure my inallion ■when my Country fo all 
have need of.my afjiflance. > 

Pompey nevertheless purfued his enterpri/e, in which he fought (fays 
Cicero) not with the weapon of authority , nor with that of interejl, but with AJAtt. I. 
what Philip of Macedon took every fortrejs, into which he could drive a , J ' 
loaded afs. Plutarch tells us,_ that Pompey himjelf dijlributed the money Pint, in 
openly in his own gardens : but Cicero mentions it as a current report, 1 ,om r- 
tliat the Conful Pifo had undertaken to divide it at Lis heufe : which gave AdAtt, 
birth to two new laws , drawn up by Cato, and his brother-in-law Domi- l6 - 
tins Ahenobarbus , and fuppol'ed to be levelled at the Coniul •, the one of 
which gave liberty to learch the honfes even of the Magijlrates , on infor¬ 
mations of bribery \ the other declared ail thofe enemies to the State , at 
whofe houfe the dividers of money were found. Pompey , however, obtruded 
Afranius upon the City, by which he greatly ditgufted the Arilfocratic 
F aft ion 


Fie had been making preparation all this fummer for his triumph, Midd. 
which he deferred to his birth-day, the thirtieth of September ; having P* l6; ' 
refided in the mean while, as uiual, in the fuburbs : So that the Senate 
and People, in compliment to him, held their alfemblies generally, during 
that time, without the wails, llis triumph laited two days , and was the 


0 /’A *.,/: V that c.uos Wife and filler, flia.nciul a manner, weie convinced that Cato 
when they t.nv how Parip. y dilhonoured him- had judged wilely in 1 ejecting his alliance. 
Self, by practiling the arts of bribery in fo 

molt 
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y.r. t.):. moil fplendid which had ever been icon at Rome : He built a tanple to 
chr. jv]j nerva out 0 f [) je /polls, with an inicription giving a luminary of his”ik- 
i 9 ,Voni'. tories : That he had linilhed a war of thirty years : had vanquilhed, 

-(lain, and taken two millions, one hundred, and eighty-three thoufand 

men ; funk or taken eight hundred and forty-fix Hups •, reduced r ': i4»e 
power of the empire a thoufand, five hundred, and thirty-ei^ljt towns 
and fortrefies ; and fubdued all the countries between the Lake,, /Vhtof-j 
and the Red Sea p . 


r CN. POMPEII'S. ON. F. MACNVS. IMP. 

Ehi./.O. XU. ANNORVM. CONFECTO. 

FVSIo. FIOATIo. OCCIS1S. IN. DED1T10NEM. ACCEPTIS. C 
UOMINVIVJ. CFN TIES. v’.CIFS. SEMEL. CENTENIS. I.XXXfll. M\ 
depressis. avt. capt. navibvs. DCCCXLVI. * 

OPIUMS. CASTF.M.IS. MDXXXVI1I. 

IN. FIDl-TA. RFCEPTIS. 

TERMS. A. M A E If TI. I.ACV. AI) RVliRVM. MARE*’ SVBACTH. 

VOTl'M ME RE TO MINER VAF. 'lill. Hill. Nat. vii. j(). 


( .- \ in At the head of the Triumphal Procclfion, 
Fern..\ Id. which 1 dte.l two days, pv.b earned a Banner, 
cun. w it)t ail inicription, importing that Pompey, 
after he had deli-acred ml the maritime Cnajis 
from the Pirates , and refored to the Roman 
People the empire of the fa, triumphed oxer 
Alia, Pontus, Armenia, Paphlagonia, Cap¬ 
padocia, fjyiia, the .Scythians, the Jews, the 
Albanians, Iberia, the ifiand of Crete, the Ba'- 
il.trli.e, and over the kings Mithridatcs and 
'rigr.ines. When, after ln.s ' 1 'riumph, he ha¬ 
rangued the People,and,according to cuilom, 
gave them an account ot his cx^lyits, he faid, 
O10C l.vi. “ 'That he had fought -uilh two and twenty 
c. 6. “ Kings, and bad Jo far extended the frontiers 

Pirn. 1 . vii. “ of the anpiu , that \I1.1 Minor, which, he fa e 
(. 16, & 0 /, n two the 1 emetefl of the provinces 

xxxvh. 2. < j, c l 0) ,g ln g / 0 jj, e Roman People, was nove in 
Pom" 111 “ LCnhr °f [1 his was not t,hcn 

true (lays Dr. Pndeaux) or at any time after. 
For Proper Afia was never in the middle of 
the Roman empire. Beyond the Tigris it was 
never extended •eaftward, but at this time 
it reached weihvard as far ns the Atlantic 
ocean ; and from thence to Proper Afia was 
more than double the dillance of Tigris from 
that province.] 

'l'lie riches difplayed in this third Triumph 
of Pompey were prodigious. A chefs or 
draught-table, made of two precious Hones, 
four feet long and three feet wide. A moon 
of gold, of above thirty pounds weight : 
Thicc table-beds, of gold alio; 011c of which, 


it was faid, had belonged to Darius Ilvfiafpii. 

Vertcls of gold, adorned and enriched with 
piecious Hones, enough to furnilh nine bufets: 
three Hatues of gold ; one of Mmer-va, an¬ 
other ol Mars, and the third of Apollo : the 
golden vine 0 ( Anjlohithis, which lias been 
ipoken of before : three and thirty crowns of vid. liipm, 
pearl: aiittle chapel,conlecrated to theMufes, p. 25S, 
all of pearl, with a fun-dial a-top : the eitigie, 
of Pompey himfelf, made alfo of pearls; be- 
fides a chefi filled with jewels and rings of 
great value, which had belonged to Mithn- 
dates, and which Pompey conlecrated in the 
Capitol with the golden vine, and much other 
liches. Add to tfcefe the throne and feepter 
of the fame Mithridatcs , and a bull of that 
Prince in gold, of the height of eight cubits : 
a filter ftatue of Pharnaccs, grandfather of 
Mithridatcs: and waggons full of gold and 
filver. Among the natural curiofities difplayed Plin.xii.4-. 
in this Triumph, [he ebony-tree was now f’een 
at Rome for the firfi time, 

The gratifications given by the triumphant vid. fupi. 
Vidor to the office/s and /oldicrs weie alfo p.170. 
exprefled in an inicription on a table carried 
in the Ihcw, which infeription declared like- 
wife, that whereas the whole revenue of the 
Republic, before his conquclls, had not ex¬ 
ceeded fifty millions of drachmas a-year, her 
revenues from the countries alone, which he 
had conquered, amounted to eighty-five mil¬ 
lions. 


This 
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'CHAP. xr. 

Catulus^j. The union of the Senate with the Knights, which was formed 
C. ■ 69 c< is broke in this year, 692. 

The next year (Mf.tf.llus Celer and ’Afranius being Confuls) Pompey 
endeavours to get a confirmation, by the Senate, of all his atls in Alia, and 
to obtain an Agrarian law in favour of his foldiers. The City is alarmei 
with th.epanour of a Gallic war. Clodius forms a fcheme to revenge hun- 
felf o' Qfce ro> for having appeared a wi/nefsngainfi him at his trial for iin- 
pietv CiCEito’j conduit on occafion of this danger. Juuus C^zsar from 
FartliA .Spain, (of which province he had been appointed to take the govern¬ 
ment after the t. piration of his Pra'totfhip) returns with glory to Rome. 

In the end of the y\r 693 the First Triumvirate is formed. 

B E F O R E the end of this year the Ariftocratic Cabal loll one of its 
mod confiderable members by the death of Cat ulus, who, in his 

This difplny of riches was accompanied ally the nocturnal battle, wherein he was in- Y. R.6, )r .. 
with a flicw of a different kind ; waggons fill- tirely defeated ; his Might; the Megc that he Bcf. elu. 
ed with arms of all forts, beaks of ihips, a maintained in, Panticapanm ; his death, and Go. 
multitude of priioncrs ot war, not loaded that of his two daughtersw ho choJe to d'ewith S9 1 t-'nr.f. 

with chains (as had been the cultom in f.rmer hint. There were likewife the portiait, of- 

times) but every one at liberty, and drefled feveral other of his children, of both lexc-, 
after the mode of their relpeitive countries. who died before him. This long firing of 
Immediately before the triumphal car marched pictures was cloftd by the Cods of the Bar¬ 
th e Kings, Princes, and great Lords, to the barians, led in triumph, together with their 
number of 324, who had been fuhducd by worlhippers. 

force of arms, or delivered as hoflagcs ; in And now appeared Pompey himfclf, mount- 
particular, the youngerTiigrancs, with his wife cd on a cir.gl.tn ring with precious ltoi.es, and 
and daughter ; and Queen 7,ozima, thCwifeof clothed in a military robe, faid to be that of 
the elder 7 igranes : feven children Ot Mithri- Alexander, which Mithridates had found a- 
dates, ■viz. five Princes, Artaphernes, Cyrus, mong the treafures brought into the ifland of 
O.xathrts, Xerxes, and Darius; and twoPrin- Cos by Cleopatra, Queen of zEgypt, gr,Mi¬ 
celles, Orfabaris and Eupatra : Oltbaccs, who mother of Ptolemy Alexander Phe pi in- 
had reigned in Colchis: Arijilbulus, King of cipal officers of the army followed the ear, 
the Jenvs, with his Ion Antigonus, and two fbtnc on foot, fome on horlebupk. 
daughters; home tyrants and the captains of It had been formerly the culloni, when the Liv. rpi». 
the CtliAan pirates: Princeflcs of S.ythia: Triumphal Proccflion was o\cr, to put die 1, uu. 

three Albanian generals, two Iberian: the ho- captives to death, or condemn them to p; r- 

tlages of thofe nations and of the king of Co- p.ctual imprilonment : but the Reman man- 

wana: and halt of all Menander, commander ners were now lomewliat loltened. Pompey' t 

in chief of Mithridates'* cavalry. captives were fen t back to their own coun- 

Several pictures followed, which reprcfentcd tries: only Artjtolnlus and the younger Li¬ 
the vanquilhed Kings, or th*battles gained granes were detained, that Hyrcanur and the 

either by Pompey or his Lieutenants: A de- elder Tygranes might enjoy peace in their do- 

tail of the adventures of tglitbndates, clpeci- minions. 

Vol. III. 3 E 
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public conduft, feems never to have had any thing in view but the per¬ 
petuating of the ufurped power of the Senate, an infamous Aftemblj, 
ufually influenced and governed by him, in conjunbtion with fome few 
others of the Cornelian brood. Patriots formed under tire dilcipline of 
Sylla, and invariable enemies of. the Free Conftitutjon of Rome, _ ■tklor 
was this the greateft adverfity they fuftained in this fame year: they 
loft the fupport of the Equejtrian Order. It was one of Cice, p' s chki 
glories to have formed a dole union between that Order and the Senate, 
an union which never could be eftebted till the Knights were become 
as corrupt and as infamous as the Senators. The two gangs of rob¬ 
bers were then, by the perfuafions of the eloquent Conful, brought 
into an agreement to fupport one another: But as luch unions .are fre¬ 
quently broke by difputes about the plunder, fo it happened ir \ : pre- 
lcnt initance. But let us hear Cicero himfelf relate the fad tale i<. better to 
Atticus. 

' I 

“ We live here in an infirm, wretched, totteripg 1 Republic : for you 
“ have heard, I gucls, that our Knights are now/ almoft disjoined again 
“ from the Senate. The firft thing which they took amifs was the decree 
“ for calling the 'judges to account who had taken money in ClodiusV affair: 

“ I happened to be abfent when it palled •, but hearing afterwards that 
“ the whole order relented it, though without complaining openly, I chid 
“ the Senate, as I thought, with great effed, and in a cattle not very 
“ modejl, fpoke forcibly and copioufly. They have now another curious 
“ petition fcarce fit to be endured ; which yet I not only bore with, but 
“ defended. The company who hired the Afiatic revenues of the Cenfors , 
“ complained to the Senate, that, through too great an eagernefs, they 
“ had given more for -them than they were worth, and begged to be re- 
“ leafed from the bargain. I was their chief advocate, or rather indeed 
“ the lecond ; for Craffus was the man who pilt them upon making 
“ thisrequeft. The thing is odious and lhanieful, and a public confeflion 
“ of their rafhnefs : But there was great reafon to apprehend, that , if they 
“ ffould obtain nothing , they would be wholly alienated from the Senate ; 
“ fo that this point alio was principally managed by me. Bor, on the 
“ firft and fecond of December, I fpoke a great deal on the dignity of 

the two erders, and the advantage of the concord between them, and 
“ was heard very favourably in a full Houfe. Nothing however is yet 
“ done-, but the Senate feems well dilpoled: For Metellus, the Con- 
“ llil elebt, was the only one who fpoke again!! us -, though that Hero 
“ of ours, Cato, was going alfo to lpeak, if the fhortnefs of the day 
“ had not prevented him. ‘ Thus , inpurfuit of my old meafires, / am fup- 
“ porting , as well as I can, that concord which my Confuljhip had cemented: 
“ But fince no great ftrefs can now be laid upon it, I have provided my- 
“ felf another way, and a fure one, I hope, of maintaining my authority, 

“ which 
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, “ whichl cannot well explain by letter, yet will give you a fhort hint ofv r.s 9I . 

Vl n. ■ I am in a ftridt friendlhip with Pompey -I know already what Bef ’ 6 „ hr ' 

“ you fay-and will be upon my guard, as far as caution can ferve 391 iw. 

“ me-, and give a farther account, fome other time, of my prelent con--— 

'*■ tkTbjn politics. , You are to know,.in the mean while, that Luo cuts 
“ tlefignj jo fue diredtly for the Conlullhip ; for he will have, it is laid, 
hut V/o competitors; C.tjar, by means of Arrius, propoles to join with 
“ him; and Bibulus , by Pifo’s mediation, thinks of joining with Cefar. 

“ Do you laugh at this ? Take my word for it, it is no laughing matter. 

“ - December the 5th 


'With' r r^ard,to the firft of the two affair above-mentioned, it Ihould via. i« r . 
be ren'embered/ that the Knights, though they fat in judgment with the *' 
Senators? -were not fubjed to the penalties denounced by the laws againft 
Judges wifo"lu 1 i> themfe 1 ves to be cor.»upted : Indeed the Tribune Dru- 
fus , in 662, paffed law which fubjefted them* to thole penalties: but 
he was murdered foori after, and all his laws were annulled. Cato, on oc- 
cafion of the fcandalous judgment in the cafe of Clodius , beftirred himlelf 
with fo much zeal, as to procure a new law of the fame, import with that 
of Drufus. 

As to the petition of the Knights , concerning die Afiatic revenues, Cato, Midd. p . 
when he came to fpeak to it, oppofed it refolutely, and (having juftice % n- 
and reafon on,his fide) prevailed to have it rejected: Which Cicero often 
condemns, as contrary to all good policy •, and complains fometimes in his 
letters, that Cato, though he was the only man that had any regard to the Re- Ad. An. 
public, yet frequently did mifehief , by purfuing his maxims abfurdly, and with- ,s it - 
cut any regard to the times b . 


1 This year, 692, produced nothing of 
importance in affairs abroad; Scaurus, whom 
Pompey had left in Syria, made an iheurfion 
into Arabia Pctr<ra\ but, for 300 talents of 
hirer, fold a peace to Aretas, King of that 
country. 

Quintus Cicero, brother of the Orator, and 
brother-in-law of Atticus (wHofe filler he had 
married) had been Prwtor the preceding 
year, and now governed the Province of Ajia, 
which, at the expiration of his Pnvtorfhip had 
been afTigned to him, and there he remained 
three years. The Orator, in fome of his let¬ 
ters to Quintas, recommends to him the ex¬ 
ample ofC. OAavius (Augujius Cupar's fa¬ 
ther, whofe fecond wife was Alia, the daugh¬ 
ter of 'Julia, fifler of ''Julius birr Jar.) Octa¬ 
vius was Pra-tor this year at Rome ; and Ci¬ 


cero aferibes to him all the qualities of an ex¬ 
cellent Magiftratc. 

b “ It was the fault of Cato (fays a very in- 
“ genius writer, fpeaking of this trail laftion) 
“ no # t to fee time Public affairs are initipable 
“ of pet feci ion, and that it is impoffble logo- 
“ verna State, without Jubmitttng hffer itt- 
“ terejit to greater." [How t;.j this dodjrine 
is fupportable in the t vo prefent inilanccs, the 
Reader will judge.] “ Hence it was that, 
“ with admirable intentions for the fen ice ot 
“ his Country, he fometimes did a rri at deal 
“ of mifehief, for want of Jtjtmguffing be- 
“ tween what was good in -/peculation, aiul u hat 
“ in practice.” [A dtjiinetion foincwhat like 
that tor which the Jefuits, in their cnfuillry, 
have contended, and which has been fo feverc- 
Iy cenfured by M. Pa/chal .] 
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O. Claims Metellus Celer and L. Afranius were now entered upon the 
Conlulfhip. By the influence of the latter (aflifted by fome of ihcfi r - ; -~ 
bunts) Pompey, whole creature he was, imagined he fhould readily obtain 
the ratification of his aft s, together with an Agrarian' Law, which he was 
pufhing forward at the fame time, for the dillribution of lands to ItiSol¬ 
diers. But he was vigoroufly oppofed in both by the other Co 1 mil Me¬ 
tellus , his enemy profefled, and rite more heated by a privateVdentmept 
of the affront offered to his filler M\cia, whom Pompey had lately put away. 
Luculhts , who was perfonally interefted in the ftrft article, all his orders 
and regulations having been reverfed by Pompey , declared that the Senate 
ought not lo confirm his afts in the grefs, as if they received them from a 
Mijler , but to confider them feparately , and ratify thofe only whicl^yjqpe found 
to be reafonable. - CraJJus , Cato, and Metellus Creticus , joiV.cd biu.iHus in 
the oppolition, and the generality of the Senate being of the Jan ic fide, 
Pompey could not carry his point there. He wholly emplpxe'-f hlinielf now, 
therefore, ty> get his Agrarian Law palled ; and, tojihake it the more 
palatable, o’thcr Citizens, belides the foldiers, w zyr (by a claufe inferted 
therein) to In are in the dillribution. * 

Neverthelels the Conful Metellus , and his afibciates, oppofed this 
enterprize with ilo lei's warmth than they had the otlier. Tlie Tribune 
Flavius , the promoter of the law, impatient of the oppolition he met 
with, and animated by Pompey % power, had the hardinefs to commit Me¬ 
tellus toprifon and when all the Senate followed , and refolvcd to go to prijon 
loo , he dapped his chair al the prifon-door to keep them out: Bih this violence 
gave inch a general fcandal to the City, that Pompey found it advifeable 
to draw of' the Ti ribune, and releafe the Conful. In order to allay tilde 
heats, Cicero (of whole conduit, with regard to the confirmation of 
Pompey s afts, no mention is made inhiilory; nor in the letters to At- 
iicus) offered an amendment to the Agrarian Law , which latisfied both 
parties, by fecuring the poflefllons of all private proprietors, and hinder¬ 
ing the public lands from being given away.- His propofil was, 1 'hat out 
of the new revenues , which Pompey had acquired to the Empire , five years 
rents fhould be fet apart to purchafe lands for the intended dijlribution. But the 
progrel’s of the affair was fulpended by the fudden alarm of a Gallic 'War, 
which was always terrible to Rome, and being now actually commenced 
by feveral revolted nations, called for the immediate care and attention of 
the Government. 

The Senate decreed the two Gauls fcverajly to the two Confuls, and re¬ 
quired them to make levies without any regard to privilege , or exemption front 
Jervice: And that three Senators fhould be chojen by lot, one of them of Con - 
fular rank, to be fent with a public charatler lo the other Gallic Cities , to 
diffuade them from joining in the war. In the allotment of thele Ambaf- 
ladors, the hrfl lot happened to fall, upon Cicero •, but the whole affembly 
remonjlrated againfl it, declaring his prefence to be necefdry at Rome, and 

1 that 
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that he ought not to be employed on fuch an errand. The fame thing hap- Y.R.693. 
petd Pompey, on whom the next lot fell, who was retained aijo with IkK chf - 
Cicero, as two pledges of the Public Safety. The three at lad chofen were, 392 omi: 

< 9 . Metcllus Crelicus,' L. llaccus , and Lentulus. The 1 ‘ranfalpine Caul\ -* 

»wliy,'h was the feat of the war, fell to the lot of the Conlul Metellus, 
who cotud not contam his joy upon the profped of glory which it offered 
h\in. AKccIIhs, fays Cicero, is an admirable Conful: I blame him only A.tAat.i. 
in one thing , for not feaning pleafed s$ith the news of peace from Gaul. 20 - 
lie longs, I Juppofe , to triumph. I wife that he was as moderate in this, 
as he is excellent in all other refpetls. [For he is an admirer and imitator via. a,pi 
of MK] s p- d ( >- 

Pompey ,^finding the Arillocratical Fadlion united as one man again ft him ( -' s) 

(which rendered all his eftdrts hitherto ineftedfual) and relolving neverthe-* 

Ids to t'jrry his point, gave himielf up more entirely than ever to the fac - 
tion of thcd’-'- ple, and connected himielf even with Clcdius, attic a fa¬ 
vourite of the mu I crude. 

Clodias, who had .teen contriving how to revenge himielf Cm Cicero, be- \tiia. 
gan now to give an opening to the icheme which lie had formed for that 
purpole. His project was to get himielf choien Tribune, and in tint of- AlAu.u.. 
iiee to drive him out ot the City. But as all Patricians oAV e incapable of the l - 
Tribuncfhip by its original inllitution, lo his 11 rib ftep was to make himielf a 
Plebeian by the pretence ot an ahptv.n into a P/ebnin l cafe, which could 
not yet be done without the iuftfage of the People. 'Fin. cafe wp wholly 
new, and contrary to all the forms, wanting every condition, and ierving 
none of the ends, which were required in regular adoptions, lj that, on 
the firll propofal, it leaned too extravagant to be treated fenoully. The 
iolicitor of it was one Hcrcnnius, an obfeure hardy Tribune, who iirft 
moved it to the Senate, and afterwards to the People; but met with no 
encouragement from either: For the Conlul Metellus, the brother-in law u, K |. 
to Clcdius, though heppive into it at lirll, warmly oppolcd it afterwards, 
and declared, ‘Phut he wouU Jlranglc him fconer with his own lands, than IVi (O- 
fuffer him to bring fuch a di/grace upon his family. Ilereunius, howeier, per- lu '’ < 
filled to prefs it, but without any vilible jliccefs •, and lo the matter hung 
through the remainder of the year. 

Cicero affected to treat it with contempt, fometimes rallying Clcdiu; 
with much plcalantry, fometimes admomfhing him with no Ids gravity : 

He laid to him one slay m the Senate, Your attempt ought to y.vc us no AdAtt.,j. 
manner of pain : It will be no mere in your power , when a Plebdnv ;, to over- *• 
turn the State, than it was in the power of the Vutridcns of the fame Jl imp 
in the time of mv Ccnfilfhip. But, whatever face the Orator: put outwardly 
upon this affair, it gave him a real uncafinels within, and made him unite 
himielf more clulely with Pompey, for the benefit ot his protection againlf 
a ftorm, which he lav/ready to break upon him. Imagining, at the fame 
time, that this ftep would be cenlured by many, as a delertion of Ins olu' 

prins. i pies. 
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Y. R. ^9 )• principles, he takes frequent occafion to explain me motives of it to his 
Eci.^hr. | ncnt j jn l(us ^ declaring, “ That the ablblution of Clodius , the alienation 
is'. CftM'. “ of the Knights, the indolence and luxury of the Consular Senators, 

' “ ivho minded nothing but their fijh-pouds, lheir carps,'and mullets, and yet 

“ were all envious of him, made it neceliary for him to feek tome fij^tper 

“ fuppeu t and alliance.-That in this new friendfhip he fliousd'attend 

Ai. An.. “ Rill to what the Sicilian wag Epic harmus whiipeivd. Be «wV tyul, and 
"" “ d/jlruji •, for thofe. are the nerves pf tie mi,id.” On another occafiorf he 

io. ohlerves, “ That his union with Pompey, though ufeful to himielf, was 
“ more ufeful to the Republic, by gaining a man of his power and au- 
“ thority, who was wavering and irrelblute, from the hopes and intrigues 
“ of the factious: That if this could not have been done without drawing 
“ upon himielf a charge ol ltvity, he would not have puiVhaiecv that, or 
“ or any other advantage at fuch a price ; but he had managed tiw matter 
“ io, as not to be thought the world Citizen for joining wjT. 12 ' Pi pry, but 
“ Pompey himielf the better by declaring for him. /'-That, fince Calu- 
“ lus ’s death; he flood (ingle and unfupported by tjw other Confulars in 
“ tiiecauieof the An Hoc racy •, for, as the Poet RPinion fays, fome of than 
“ v: ere good for nothing, others cared for nothing. But how much theie 
“ iiihmongers of i-ours envy me, lays he, I will write you word another 
“ time, or relerve it to our meeting. Yet nothing (hall ever draw me 
“ away from the Senate •, becauie to adhere to it is right, and moil agree- 
“ able to my intereil, and becauie I am pleafed with the marks of re- 
AaAu.ll. “ fpe& which they give i‘ne.” In a third letter he fays, “ You chide me 
>• “ gently for my union with Pompey: I would not have you to think, 

“ that I fought it for my own fake ; but things were come to fuch a 
“ crilis, that, if any difference had happened between us, it muff have 
“ cauled great difturbaqce in the Republic, which I have guarded againft 
“ in fuch a manner, that,' without departing from my old maxims, I have 
“ rendered iiim the better, and made him remit lopaewhat of his popu- 
“ larity: Tor you muff know, that he now fpcaks o‘f my ads, which 
many have been incenfing him againft, much more glorioufly than he 
“ does of his own ■, and declares, That he had only ferved the State fuc- 
“ cefsfully, but that I had faved it. What good this will do me, I know 
“ not; but it will certainly do much to the Republic. What if I could 
“ make Cm fir' alio a better Citizen, whole winds are now very profpe- 
“ rous ; Chou Id I do any great harm by it ? Nay, if there were none who 
“ really envied me, but all were encouraging me as they ought, it would 
“ yet be more commendable to heal the vitiated part of the State, than 
“ to cut them off: But now, when that body of Knights, who were 
“ planted by me in my Confullhip, with you at their head, as our guard 
“ in the Capitol, have defected the Senate, and our Consulars place their 
“ chief happinefs in training the fijh in their ponds to feed from their hands, 
u and mind nothing elfe ; do not you think, that I am doing good fervice, 

“ by 
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“ by managing fo, that thofe who can do mii'chief, will not ? For, as V.K. 
y “ to our 'friend Cato , you cannot love him more than I do; yet, with 
“ the bell intentions and the greatelt integrity, he often hurts the Repub- 191 Conf. 

“ lie •, for he delivers his opinion as it it were in the polity of Plato ,- 

'*■ nr wn the dregs of Romulus. What qould be more juft than to call 
“ thofe to^an account who had received money for judging ? Cato pro- 
“ pofed, '.he Senate agreed to it: The Knights prefently declared war 
“ againft the Senate, not againlt me for 1 was not of that opinion. 

“ What more impudent than to demand a releafe from their contract ? A<1 Att - 
“ yet it was better to fuller that lols, than to alienate the whole order : *’ 

“ But Cato oppofed it, and prevailed i lb that now, when rhe Conful 
“ was thrown into prilbn, as well as in all tli£ tumults which have lately 
“• happened, no pne of them would ftir a foot; though under me, and the 
“ Conluls that luccceded me, they had defended the Republic lb ftrenu- 
“ oufly,” Etc. d 

In the midft ofghele tranfaftions, Julius C.cfar returned, from the 
government of farthe • Spain c , with great fame both for his military and 
political afts. That province had been allotted him from rhe expiration 
of his office of Prattor, which he held in 691. lie had conquered the Pro mu » 
barbarous nations by his aims, and civilized them by his i*a\vs ; and having | y ( ^.p‘ 
fubdtted the whole country as far as the ocean , and been fainted Emperor by the is via. it. 
Jcldiers , came away in all hafle to Rome, to fue at the fame time for the Dk ’> *• 

double honour of a Triumph and the Confulpip. But, his demand of the frit jj 
was incompatible with his pretenlions to thefecond; the one obliging him 
to continue without the City, the othdr making his prefence neceffiary 
within. Many of the Senators, however, were well inclined to difpcnle 
with the Laws in his favour. Cato oppofed this with his ufual lleaclinefs •, 
and, left his ivaions lliould not prevail, he kep^ talking till the Houle- 
broke up. d ire time for the elections was at hand : C.cfar , therefore, 
made no hefitation jn preferring the folk! to the fpecious ; he ceafed his 
purfuit of the triumph to Hand for the Conlulffiip, joining interells with Sllrt - "'I 
Lucccitts , formerly mentioned 'h on condition that this candidate, 1 

who was rich, fhould furniffi the money, to bribe the centuries. The 
Sr.NATt, that C.cfar might not have a collogue lubfervient to his will, 
cfpoufed the other candidate Bibulus with all their authority, anil made 
a common pur ft to enable him to bribe as high as his ccmpetitus : Which 
briinj even Cato (if we may believe Suetonius* l approved , m thinking it 


! Plutarch tell:, u*, that in Ca/lr's journey 
to t'/u:'i M this time, whin fomc of hisfiiemU 
took notice of the mifcrable condition of (he 
inhabitants of fonu- little town on the Alps, and 
one afked another in pkafantry, ivicth,! thne 
cold i he curl tujpates in that place about i tints 
andcju.es, or anyjcaloujies among their Chugs, 


C.t/ar, with an air of ft r;Oi,fm , d ilaied, 
that he ,oci,U, .'b.r Lr lit fad n in litre than 
the Jet out in Rome. 

’■ Vide fupi.t, p. 326. 

•' Pleriijuc petunias contuli nil t, ne Ca- 
tone ip.iiiem almuente earn Jji- o iiioniiu u 
Rep. iwii. 
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for the public good. By this means they got Bibulus elected, a man firm to 
their intereft, and determined to obftrutt every attempt of C.fjtP which 
they ihould diilike. 

Craffus, Pempty, and C.tfar , were at this time the men who bore the 
grcatcil fway in the btate, the firit by reafon of his prodigiot s ^ttulth, 
Pempty lor his power with the loldiery, and C.efar for his ‘xfnnirable 
eloquence and a peculiar nobleneis of ipnit. Thele three enured into a 
folemn agreement to let nothing pafe m the Commonwealth wni out their 
joint approbation, which triple league is commonly called the The b ll 1 ’riuiu- 
urate. 

Pcmpcv's chief motive to this alliance was to get his ads confirmed by the 
influence of C.tfar in his Coniidfhip. 

The aim oiCraJfu. was to mannam, b} 'he affiltance of fompey’s autho¬ 
rity and C.-rfar's vigour, that rank m the State which, without, their aid, 
he could not hope to prefervo. i|e had pm’Uiafcd the friendlhip of C.tfar 
at the time when the lattcjr, jull on tin- point o: betting 90c to take pofleflion 
of his government of Spain , was grievoudy impounded by his clamorous 
creditors, who lbught to obftrud hi- departure: Craffus became bound 
for him as far as 200,000 l. lterlirg, (for fo much did he want to be worth 
nothing , as he mtrrily laid of himlclf:) And it 'S highly probable, that 
what induced Craffus to ad fo friendly a part at that time , was to be ena¬ 
bled to make head again(l his rival Pompey by the auxiliary ftrength of (dr- 
jar : But now it was become his interelt to join with Pompey , as well as 
with C.ejar, in one common feheme. 

As for Co'far, he, without qutfllion, in giving way to Pompey 's glory 
had die advancement of his.ovvn in view : But, whaLever private views 
each of the confederates may have had, if we confider in what hands 1 the 

adminillration 


1 Dr. Mi.tr! / •: begins the fourth feftion of 
hi 1 , fit it volume ot the Lie of C/avo with thefe 
words: 

“ Cicero, being; now reduced to the condi- 
“ tion of a pr.vate Senator, was to tab v his 
“ place on that vknf r uile ulnchoI'Con- 
“ s e 1. a rs, who weie jujity ictkor.cd th njiji 
“ Cifizini (f the Republic. 'J hey deliveied 
“ their opinions the hr It always in the Senate, 
“ and commonly detti mined the opinions of 
“ the rclt: For, as they had palled through 
“ all the public offices, and bein'convcrlant 
“ in every bianch of the adminillration, fo 
“ tlieir experience gave them great authority 
“ in all debates ; and having little or nothing 
“ further to expert for themlelves, they were 
“ tjlecmtdnot only the mc/l knowing, but, ge- 


“ net ally fpcabiwg, //c ir.oji dfnter.ftu. of all 
11 tit ottyr Stnnfot s, anti to have no ether -ru :v 
“ m their deliberations but the peace andprtfpe- 
“ rity of the Republic. 

“ This was a ilation exactly fuited to Cue- 
“ ro’s temper and wifhes; hedefired nofbreign 
“ governments, nr command of armies : his 
“ province was the Senate and the Forum ; to 
“ guard, as it were, the vitals of the empire, 
“ and to direct all'its ecunjels to their proper 
“ end, the general good ; and in this advanced 
“ pojt of a Consular Senator, as in a 
“ watch lower of the Hi ate, to obferve each 
“ threat:/.in% iloud and rijmg form, and give 
“ the alaim to his Jellow Citizens from what 
“ quarter it was coming, and by what means 
“ its cJfcCts migl't be prevented." 


To 
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adminiftration of the Empire had been of late years, it will not, perhaps. v.r.6</i. 
Item* wonderful that thole three men, Jiaving a favourable opportunity to Bda " 
do it, fhould take into their own hands the management of the public 391V,»i. 

affairs. The Triumvirs cannot be laid to have made attempts on the- 

‘it''man conftitutiqn, or indeed on any legal authority or government. Anar¬ 
chy prevailed. We have leen Senators the molt celebrated by the Hilto- Vi.i. r„|„ 
rians for their patriotilm, employing thcmlelves in the infamous practices 
of corrupting Judges and lubornin^talle witnelles : We have leen a daring „ 6o 
ruffian threatening a full Senate with deftruiftion, and yet luHered by the H a 
Senate peaceably to go and put himlelf at the head of an army that was 
to elfcfl that deftrtuftion yet we have leen the fame Senate, prelently after, 
aliiim'pla lagjlcfs power of putting Citizens of the lirll rank to death, with- 36s. 
out previous trial and condemnation : we have leen them prefume to luf- 
pend a Tribune of the People from the exercile of his office, and openly, 
by a common purle, pradtile that lpribery they had lb often condemned, 
as ruinous to the State. Cato , that ftout ghampion o.t, the l.aws, we 
have leen him a riotous magilfrate, violating the privileges of the Tn~ n, 1 
bunelhip in the perlon of one ol his collegues, and, from perfonal hatred 
to C.rfar, approved of bribery and corruption in the election of magi- 
Urates, after he himlelf had proiecuted Mur.nia fflr a violation of the 
l.aws in that particular: And, laitly, Cicero , the confummate Patriot, 
pleading in defiance of his own reafon and confidence, againft punilhing, 3;,. 
or even calling to account, Judges, notorioufly guilty of felling the moil 
iniquitous decrees. 

The league of the Triumvirs’ ieemed to want a man of Ciccri s 
character to make it complete : For, whenever they lhould be engaged in 
foreign governments, or the command of armies abroad, his authority 
would be of fingular ufe at home, to manage* the affairs of the City, and 
lolicit what they had to tranfadt with the Senate or People. C.efnr , ix i\ , 
therefore, juft.before he entered upon the Conkilfhip, lent him word (by \j \j ' 
their common friend Cornelius Balbus) that he would be governed in j V 


To tills defeription of a Consu lar Sena¬ 
tor, if we compare it with what Cicero liirn- 
felf lays of a venkr , 111.r bench, may, 1 
think, he applied, not improperly, a paflame 
in Monlicm Bayle, where, on occalion of tome 
groitnJhjs reflections, delivered in a pompous 
oratoricalfltlc, by the .Abbe de St. Real, on 
the conduit of King Lewis XL of France, he 
exhorts his readers to lit mare of rrflicticnsJo a- 
dorned. “ Je fouhaitc que cctte reinarque 
“ ferve d’averuilement au Lefteur, qu’iln’ya 
“ point de penfees dom il faille plus de defier 
“ quo dc cellos qti’on debite d’un maniere 
“ cblnnilfante, & d’un ton majeftueux. Lcs 
“ reflections de [’Abbe debt. Real que jeviens 
“ d’examiner font lcs plus piopm du nionde 

Voi.. in. 


, “ a eblouir ; mais otez leur orncmens, icgnr- 
“ dez-les tin peude presen ellcs-memts, toil.. 
“ n’y trouverez rien dc folidc.” Diet, ae 
Bade, attic. Lotus Xt. rein. V. 

Who would expeit that the Doctor’s vj- sr- 
RAHI.E bENC'H of CoNSUI.AR SENATORS 
were, according to Cinro himlelf, only a corn- 
pany’ offijh.nongcrs, of whom jome at ere good 
for nothing, and others minded nothing lut their 
fljh-ponds, their carps, and mullets, and placed 
their chief happimjs tit training thefljh in their 
ponds to feed from their hands ? See Mind, 
p. 281, 282, 283: And fee what (lata 

lays of their regard fur the Republic, fupra, 
P- 3C4. 
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every ftep by him and Pompey , and would likewife ufe his utmojl endea¬ 
vours (for the Triple League was not yet divulged) to effect a perfect 
agreement between Pompey and Crajfus. 

An union, formed by Ctsfar, between Crajfus and Pompey , gave Cicero 
no pleafing profpeft with regard to the Public; and he was much at a lojL 
to know how to aft in this crifis, as he fignifies to Atticus in the letter, 
where he mentions C<efar\ meffage to him by Balbus. 
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Roman Hiftory. 

NINTH BOOK. 

From the end of the Year 693, when that Triple League 
between Crassus, Pompey, and Caesar, which is 
called the First Triumvirate, was formed, to the 
beginning of the Civil War ifi the year 704. 


CHAP. I. 

The aRs of the Triumvirate during Cesar’s Conful/hip, year of Rome 

694. 

W H E N C. Julius Cafar and L. Calpurnius Bibulus entered upon y ^ 

the Confulfhip, four affairs of very great importance, and much Bef. ct». 
contefted, were depending: 3 9 3 5 Conr. 

1. Pompey 'Agrarian Law. - 

2. The ratification of Pompey s afts in the Eaft. 

3. The petition of the Knights, farmers of the Afiatic revenues to be 
releafed from the contraft they had made with the Cenfors (for, though 
their petition had been once rejected by the Senate, they renewed their 
felicitations:) and, 

4. Clodius' s project of making himfelf a Plebeian , that he might be 
capable of the Tribunefliip. 

3 F 2 As 
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y i< (Tt- As the political principles of C.rfar and Bibtilus were wholly oppofite 
! ' l, yy a ' to each other, id were their views and proceedings. But the main trial of 
-view. Urength between them was about the Agrarian law. C.ejar hatl prepared 

*-*- it, and now refolved to propoic it in his own name. He prelented it firit 

to the Senate, athing their content to„ lay it before the People. He repre^ 
r;„, i. lented to them, that a diilribution of lands among the poor Citizens was 

r- not onl\ uii-ful, but even neeelfary for difburdening the City of an indigent 
‘ ’ : ‘ J ' nnihitude, ever prone to ledition, to repeople and cultivate feveral parts of 

//.//>■ which were delerted, and to recompenee the ioldiers who had bravely 
.iiul faithfully lerved the Commonwealth. 

That the J .aw, as Ik' hail prepared it, could bring no new charge either 
on the State or on private perlons,: 1 hat, in the diilribution of, the ^ unite 
lands, he had excepted the territory of Capua, lo valuable by its fertility. 

J hat as to thole lands which were to be bought of private perlons, he had 
ordered, that bthould be only of fuchpcrfons as were willing to fell ; and 
that the price of-the lands fhould be according to their valuation in the 
Ccnfor’s books. ’Tli.it the Republic was enabled to bear this expence, as 
well by the prodigious lums that Pompey had brought into the Public Trea- 
lurv, as by the tribute that he had impofed upon his new conquclts. 

Caf ’.y oblerved further, that, for the diilribution of the lands, twenty 
commiffioners were to be defied, a number too large to leave room tor 
the apprehenlion of their agreeing in any thing that might be dangerous 
to the Public Liberty. That, content with the honour of having propoied 
the affair, lie had excepted himfelf out of the number of thole who might 
be eholen for the employment : and he concluded with an intimation that 
there were twenty honourable places, which might be agreeable to Ionic 
of the Senators. 

\\ hen he had thus repreibrjted the matter to the Senate in general, ho 
addrelled himlelf to each of the Senators in particular, deli ring him to 
declare whether Ire had any thing to objeft to the Law propoied, and 
offered to retrench thole articles that could jullly difplcafc, and even to 
abandon his project entirely, if it could be fhewn to be unreafonable. 

To thefe (juellions (if we may believe Dio) the Senate could not an- 
lwer a v/ord, nor point out any thing exceptionable in the Law •, and ho 
a Ids, that nothing piqued them fo much as to find, that a propobd, 
which they extrt ntdy diiliked, was not liable to cenlure. Even C<no was 
unable to find fault; yet he warmly and obftinately oppoied the I .aw, 
affigning no other notion for lo doing, but that, in his opinion, things 
ought to remain as they were. It is probable that Cato (whom we have 
fomuriy font lolc till repaid to decency in his treatment of Cc/br, 
provoked him, on this occalion, with fome outrageous abufe, fueh as might 
1'i.ic ,m. jollify him, a, being then one of the iupreme Magiftratfs, in committing 
,i! - the offender to pi ilon. Cato, being; ordered into cuftody, left the Senate- 
Houle without a word of complaint, but continued talking againll the 

Law 
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Law as he went along 1 . Cm far, either becauie he condemned his own V.k.6 , j4 . 
anger as intemperate, or becauie he perceived the Senators much dilpleafed, Bct- <; C S ! “- 
preiently relealed^the prifoner, and difmificd the Allembly ■, but dec lared tyjcJnf. 

to tiiem at the Same time, that, fince they would neither approve his Law,- 

nor fay what they, had to object to it, he would refer it the People. 1 le Do ' 
did as,he had threatened : l ie coniulted the Senate no more in this affair, 
nor m any other that occtired. 

Wlien C.ejar brought his Law before the People, he Iiad added to it 
a clawie for difrributing fwh.it he had before excepted) the lands of Cani- 
/vv.7 to .:o,o<>o poor Citizens who had three child:, i <r more. I f - h id 
ieven of the Tribunes on his fide in this contell. ill. .v.'.o ■ null civ-d. „!l 
his i-rads, .yul name down to the Porting i’uli of coinage .-.nd reioiution, 

Guarded by* three ot the 'Tribunes and the Greater oart of the S' nan-; 
and as often as C.rfir attempted to recommend the i ,aw, lie as often m- 
terrupted him, and declared, that it.ihould never pais in his year. Cad.,' 
a Iked him , when they were both in the RolVa) whether. !;c found am, 
thing exceptionable in the Law? To which Bibiilus made tins zp.hw r 
<>nly, Til ir he would uppefe all tnmvations. Hereupon C.eftr cxlicrmd 
the People to employ their intreaties with his Collogue to debit fiom in: 
oppofnion to a Law io beneficial to them. Hii.-uh fa, addreiTmg iiimii if 
to the multitude, - Not a tittle of it jhali pafs while I am Conjiil , though 
'.on the a Id cl! dejire it \ and away he went, as loon as lie h.id uttered thole 
words. 'I,hen Cafir produced Pompcy and C t ,\ fits into the Roilra to lig- pi,. t . 
uil’y their opinion of the Law. Powpey, running over the whole, corn- \' '• & 
mended every article of it, declaring, that it was highly reaionable the ' 
poor Citizens ihoulci p..rt ike of the opulence of the State. The People 
were delighted. C.vjur, railing his voice, laid to Pompcy, bdnee xat tip 
prone of the Lave, I deftre to know whcthir % \ou veil! jupport it , in cafe 
thofc -mho are agaiujl it employ violence to hinder its being received / Pom 
pe) an i we red, 4 f they come to oppofe it ivith the Jnerd , 1 on'll come n ilh 
i\:o'~d and buckler to Jupport it : A declaration received with loud appl.iuie 
by the multitude. Cm if us too applauded what Pompcy had laid, and 

preiled the acceptance of the Law. • 

Bibiilus, now delpairing ot fucc< Is by any other method of oppolition. 
had recourse to the lliutaeem b ol proclaiming every duv a ho a day hr tL 
remaining part of the year , thereby to hinder all u.tnlacUng ot bulinels 
with the People. Cupar laughed at his colic .cue's edict, and named a par¬ 
ticular day for the People ro give their fufVrages upon the Law. While 
C.ejar , on the day appointed, was ijpeaking to the People Pi/buius airived. 


* Dio add:-, that fever,il of the Scratcn; 
followed Cittr, ami, .uiijtig ti.c tell, M. I'e- 
Ireiut, who, tu-ngalkea by C/ijm* why he 
went cut lie line the i Ionic broke up, an- 

fueled- ttuauje 1 had rather hr ae it h Cato 

.u ptipjK than ;/i the Semite. 

'i 

0 


l ’ S i Ihy in lik tail Conluiihip, made nle 
of I lie 1. me llr.it.ir.em ai a cl'iputc v,u); the 
Ti ibune n.Jjjch. r ; b..t .he '1 iibilue ivlccd Vul. I'.ipr. 
hinj to n‘\ok< his otdinaiKc. p. 115. 


inter - 
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y n. (>.;+• interrupted him, and one? more repeated his declaration, that the I^aw 

Btt *'"■ jbnu'd vrtr /v*/i while he war ConJiil. From words the two parties foon 

came to blows: Bd'o/f was roughly treated, his three Tribunes wounded, 

-and hi, whole faction driven out of the Forum by the Tribune Vatinius, 

at the head of the l'riumvir’s faction : fo that the Law pallid upon the 
ipor, without any further contradiction. 

Hibulas nude his complaint tire next day, in the Senate, of fire vio¬ 
lence olferad to his perion; but finding that nobody cared to enter into 

the affair, or to move any tiling about it, he retired to his houfe in dclpair, 
and there lliut himfelf up during all the remaining part of his Confulihip, 
in •. Su.:. tha ( k to ia\, for eight months entire, exercifing no one function of Ids 
‘ 111 ('dice, excege :h.ir, whenever Cafar undertook any thing new, he repub- 

i::hed Ids ordinance, bv which r 'ie had converted every day of the )'car into 
a holiday. * " 


Bv a ipeeial clank* in the new Law, the Senate and all the Magiftrates 
were obliged, under grievous penalties, to take an oath to the obfervanee 
i*;.. of it'd which \uth Cato hitniclf, though he had publicly declared that he 

' ■ would never do it, was induced at laft to take. It is laid that Cicero 

< ! pc. brought him co compliance, by reprelenting to him, that perhaps it was wt 
' juttifiabfg fer a private pefpa to declare a cUjlike to ivhat had beer, re,whited 

/>, the a, hole nation : lie added. After lalouring for the good of your Country, 
hew can yon abandon it at this time, and, inftead of continuing to fight in its 
defence, give i! up a prey to its enemies, conful ting only your own rcpcj'c? For 
if Cato has no need cj Rome-, Rome has need of Cato, sill your JriwJs con¬ 
jure you not to be inflexible, and myfief the firjl of all, to whom yon cannot 
refufe your affiftance in the prefent conjuncture , when Clodius ajpires to the 
'■Tribune/hip for my defirutiion. 

Cicero, neverthclef;, fpeaks with great indignation, in a letter to Alti- 
M.u.g £US -> the proceedings of the Triumvirs, and wonders at Pompey' s policy 
■we in lupporting Cefiir in an aft fo odious as that of alienating the bell re¬ 
venues of the Republic : and lays, that he mull not think to make them 
ml An. amends, by his rents on Mount Lib anus, for the lolls of thofe which he had 
xi. is. taken from them in Campania. 

During thefe tranlaftions, Clodius was pufiiing on the affair of his 
\T„u.p. adoption, and foliciting the People to confirm the Law which he had 
w- provided for that purpole. The ' 1 'iiumvirate pretended to be againft it, 
or at leaft to tend neuter •, but were watching Cicero ’s motions, in order 
to take their meafures from his conduft, which they did not find fo oble- 
quious as they expefted. In' this interval it happened, that C. Antonins, 
Cicero’s collegue, who had governed Macedonia from the time of his 
Confulfliip, was now impeached, and brought to a trial, for the male- 


A-t Attic, 
xi. i S. St 
j>io Plane. 


c The obligation of fwcaring was extended, raiher to renounce Viis pretentions to the Tri- 
by the Law, to the candidates for next year’s bunelhip, than take the oath : But he was the 
magistracies. M. Juvcntius LaUrenfn chofc only one who atted that part. 
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administration of bis province , and, bein'? found • ;uil lv , v,as condemned Y 


* hi. Caelius (the fame Calms for whom 
Cicao ;:! tervvurds p'cadpd) was the chief of 
three accufers who impeached Antonias. M. 
Cresvier is'of opinion, that Antonins muas net 
j.i ujemted for male-adminijlruthn m hts pro- 
•vince, but as an anotrplite of Catiline : And 
for this he cites Cn. pro Cal. Accufavit [Cce- 
lius] C. Antonium, colicg.rn meum : C,ti 
thi per J pr if clan in Ah mpubheum hi tiefai men: arm 
nihil pro/ ml, noant opinio maftjuii topitats : 
Which pafAge, qcverthelefs, in conjunction 
with another, in C/i.pra Flaccc, (to which the 
learned Writer likcwtic refers) leeins fhongly 
to oppugn fhat Opinion. F hue us, wlien Pra> 
tor in 690, had been inflrumental in fup- 
preliing Catiline's Confpiracy ; and fo h.ad 
Antonins, then Conlul, wl’.o, for fo;ne ttime, 
was afterwards condemned in the beginning 
of 694. In the fame year Fhunts wets piofe- 
tuted for n.ale-adniinillration in his province 
of Afa. If is Advocate, Chao, rt minds the 
Judges of his Client’s Cervices againft Cati¬ 
line, and inlinua.es, that there were perfons 
who had malicious purpolcs againll all thofe 
who had ferved # their Countiy on that occ.t- 
fign. “ Antoni us is already epprefed. lie it fo : 

“ He hid a pcathar infamy upon him-, Yet 
“ even he, if I may be allowed to fay it, 

“ would not have been condemned by you : 

“ upon whole condemnation a fepulcre was 
“ Coded up for Catiline--- Now' the death of 
“ 1 .1 minus is to he revenged on Flaseut. Op- 
“ preffii., ell Anttnlus. Elio : Hub,tit optan- 
“ dan ille isfttiiiitm fnb’i: Ncquc [an en illc 
“ ipfe, pro men jute dico, vabis judicibus 
“ damnatus edict: cit|us damnatione kpul- 

“ chrum A. Catilin.;' cclcbratum c'd.-- 

“ Nunc a F/ttuo Lentuli pesn.e per vos expe- 
“ tuntur.” What was thp peculiar infamy 
upon Antonins, that iniemy which hifened hr, 
merit, and didinguifhed it fit m that o 1 FLtr- 
iits ? Donbtlef., it was his being reputed, or 
rather known, to be a friend to Catiline in 
his heart, while he was adding again!! him. 


Not nit of-nit lnnhf.ii n.giutit “ h'-swl e 

lef , >v.v, (lavs Lean to tin Jc. !- . , 

“ hefnas aiitjcJ of hui'c-ndilfi’ 'n . , 1 

“ ecdonia, wouht h.\e abloitcd Inn,, on ... 

| “ count cf the iignal ferv ce which, m J -, 

“ he did to the Repaid c mini he <:• .,s Cwynif' 
This items to le the ienfe of the tJi.it, r. 

He l'uppofes both Autumns and i !tn,. s to e 
been profecuted for 1n4Ic-adunni.i1 • tl. n m 
the ir provinces, net became thcie v,.:„iu£i- 
c ent ppound for fucli accufhtion, but on ac¬ 
count of what they h.uf done again II Cats hue. 

That Anton, us, notwithllandingall they ouer 
of Cietfos eloquence exit ted in his def nee, 

^as icadily condemned, items owing to that 
infan :j which Cnno ineiiti'/rs : Though un- 
quelhonahly gtnlty of rapine and cum!.mi in 
his province, he w 011 Id, probably, hat e eft aped 
condemnation, laid not li > /, ll:”« htaile f to 
adl contrary loins inclinations and c 1 g::;,e- 
ment-, made him univei i.dly tlefpi.cd .u.J .le- 
tetied b) both the fiiend., and the eticnuc, 1 f 
the Confpiratoij. With rcg..rd to th » , .!vo- 
, am n of Cs , 1 u f or Aura/.!!, them .net, re 
paiticul.trs ft it cli m..y lie ihaugl.t lidtit... 
attention. C.au. wnt .5 to in 1, (tlieii (.yui - 

nor i. f Maced.1.1,' in Cm; 1): n thelc tuins:- 1 I 

“ Wire I to cl. iin even tour highcfl fe.ucc 1 , * 1 'J 
“ the demand coi Id !>v 101 me ns be ilimi. i.r 
“ umeafonable, .dtei )i.am: conf but d'.te- ‘ 1 *' 
“ ry tiling 41*,nv put lot the adianv ire 11 
“ of vour t-.-lb, your hue:.i!, and )o.,i ho- 
noui.” ['1 hi. Ir.i.t, at’u, living iea;;ne.l 
the lucrative got t in: .tali t Mitre b ;aton.n,| 

“ but ] may lafely ,'pptal to yen. uvvn e ■u- 
“ fcicncc, whethei y ,u iiave ever made 11.t the 
“ Rail return : So far fr> in it indted, tli.it l 
“ have heard, (toi I dare not f.,v 1 lu.vt Lem 
“ informed', .is U is an (. .preliion, um.- 
“ which vou In [umiiv, though, I a,;, fro 
“ inu.rioullv, obied. to n cf, f li .1 e la. 1 ! : , t. 

“ that you have ii.un.aud i r ■ thing a* L 
“ Rut i leave it to Atiun- 1 . till von 1 1 t 1 id ; 

“ as the report has given him no left o u.tm 


* This allude-, to the expreflion [ft uTTiponlh-J whirh 'turn had often oitafion to employ in the a (fail <T yg, , 
Cut.Inn's Confpii.icy. A‘ his prim ip.,I ii'ldliprrxc .a,,fr fi, m f so.e ut tie: C’oi.a a 'tois tn, n,S lus 1.., ,s,m ^ ( _ 

tnuni..Uul to him, from time to time, the dtfigus of t!,. n- j!l,,.i.te, lie wo o',!a. I to y . 1 n! the '.'O.,.' 
of thole tlif. o\ et lev • — Hut tllouyif the event pu,v, J that i.r inf emit,, us w re m a \ t. iu 4 cm ithe m, - 
thod of aciuf.ition was t vtretmlv odious, and of !.missions ex im| I,. ■ a* enuru 1 , thioton. ,!. i •>, , t ,ii 

tn taka ad..mt,tgc of this [uipulai objertion, and were pirp tu.illy ..pniiin ’he hr, Ic, / mi; n uli■ n- 
evei they were dilpofed to l epruai h his conduct in this n.oil lition. See Ai. nr. Ait;,. I). ill tie. a ■' let ith 
Letter of the firfl Book to Atm..!, Flut. mv.t.Cic, C.Ln...o: u, C... -. • 
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V.R.69+. to perpetual baniflimcnt. Cicero was Jus advocate*; and, in the courfe 

Ikf.Chr. ^ 1 ot 

5 fc - 

19-5, Coni. 


■■ - “ than it nave mvfeW. In the mean time I 

“ will only lay, that tin- Senate, and the whole 
“ Roman People, have been witneifes of that 
“ uncommon zeal with which 1 have entered 

“ into your interell.-Believe ine, your 

“ prefent affairs require a much larger pro- 
“ portion of my zeal and pains ; the utinoft 
“ exenion of which (hall not be wanting, pro- 
“ vided 1 may have reaion to think, that they 
“ are not cntirJ) thrown away. — Athens will 
“ inform you in what particular inllances you 
“ may, probably, luvy occaiion formy'good 
“ offices.”-- 

’I his letter was written towards the end of 
691 : Attain was the bearer. On the lirll of 
January, 692, Cic/tro writes to Attain in terms 
l. I. F.p. to the following effed: “ There is no coming 
XII, “ to any conclufion with Tar ris [a nickname 
“ for Antoni us]— Never did I fee any thing 
“ more impudent, more fly, more dilatory 
“ than fhe is. — So much the better, per- 
“ haps, for roe: For Pompcy s harbingers tell 
“ me, that he will loudly declare for the rc- 
“ call of Antonins from his govern)ent, and 
“ that the Praetor will, at the fame time, 

move it to the People. Now the cafe is 
“ of fuch a nature, that 1 cannot defend him, 
“ without incurring the cenfure not only of 
“ the mod worth), but even of thc vulgar, 
“ Forfomething has fallen out, which I mull 
“ defire you to examine to the bottom. I have 
“ a freed man, a worthlefs fellow, I mean Hi- 
“ lnrus, who was your accomptant, and whofe 
“ patiOnyou IfC. This Hilarus, as Valerius 
“ the Linguift, and alfo Chslius, have figni- 
“ fied to me, is now with Antonius, who 
“ gives out, that part of the money, which he 
“ exorts from the people of his province; is 
“ for my life, and that 1 have lent one of my 
“ freedmen to him to be the Keeper of our 
“ Common Purfe, This touched me very 
“ fenfibly; not that I gave entire credit to the 
“ report: yet fome word mud have dropt 
“ from Antonins to occafion fuch a dory. En- 
“ deavour by every method to learn the whole 
•• truth; and do not fail to drive that rogue 
“ [Hilarus,] if it be poflible, out of the 
“ Country. Valerius tells me, that he had 
“ the dory from Cn. Plancius." [He was, 
at this time, a Tribune of the foldiers in Ma¬ 
cedonia ; was afterwards Qurcdor in the time 


of Cicero’ s exile, and very ferviceable to him. 

He is the fame Plana us for whom Cturt 
afterwards (poke the Oration pro Plancio.J 

“ The very judicious French Tranflator of M<lm, 

“ the Epidles to Atticus feems to imagine Vol. 1 . p. 

there was fome foundation for this report; tS.note(a) 
“ as he thinks it probable, that Antonius had 
“ agreed to pay Cicero a certain fum, in con- 
“ fuicration of his having relinquilhcd to him 
“ the government of M ,?< rdonia : But this is 
“ a conjecture altogether unfuppo.Med by any 
“evidence. Tin;? much, noivtv*”, is cer- 
“ tain; in the firft place, that Ciciro had fome 
“ demands on Antonius, of a nature which 
“ he did not chufe ihould be known ; a% 

“ whenever he hints at them to Atticus, it is 
“ always in a very dark and amigraatical man- 
“ ncr: And in tne next place, that lie facri- 
“ (iced his own judgment, and the good opi- 
“ nion of the world, in order to fupport An - 
“ tonius in his prefent government. From 
“ which fads the Reader is left to draw the 
“ conclufion that he (hall judge reafonablc.” 

Vid.ad Att.lib.x ii. 13, 14. 

In the fifth Letter of the firft book of Ep. 

Fam. Cicero writes thus to i ublius Sejhus, 

Qu aider, [under Antonius in Macedonia : j 

-“ Notwithftanding all the world 

“ is fenfible, that Antonius has by no means 
“ aded towards me with the gratitude he 
“ ought, yet it did not prevent me from 
“ being his advocate lately in the Senate : 

“ when, by the influence of my authority, 

“ and the force of what I faid, I greatly 

“ difpofed the Houfe in his favour.”- 

“ The queftion in this debate propably Melm. 

“ turned on the recall of Antonius: a quef- 
“ tipn, which feems either to have been car- 
“ ried in his favour, or to have been drop- 
“ ped during a ccJhfiderable time. For it ap- 
“ pears, by a letter to Atticus, written two 
“ years after the date of the prefent, that An- 
“ tonius was ftill in his government: And Ad. Att 
“ Dion CaJJius affures us, that he was not xi. i. 

“ brought upon his trial till the C'onfulate of 
“ Cafar ; that is, not till 694. He was 
“ then arraigned for his ill conduB in Mace- 
“ donia, and as being concerned likenuife /«Ca- 
“ tiline’s Conjpuacy. This lad article of the 
“ impeachment could not be proved; but the 
“ truth of it, nevefthelefs, was generally be- . 

iieved: 
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of lys pleading, happened to fall into a complaint of the times, and the op- 
prejfion of the Republic , in a ftile that was interpreted to reflect icvercly up¬ 
on the prefent rulers. The ftory was carried directly to C.rfur, who dif- 
daining to conteft with Cicero in the way of invectives and limit repartees, 
yet retolving to •humble him, brought on, without delay, the law to con¬ 
firm Clodius 's adoption, inftantly calling an AHembly of the Curia’ for that 
purpofe. The miniftry of one of jhe Augurs was necelfary. Pomps y per¬ 
formed this office, and the affair was carried through all the forms to a con- 
clufion with furprizing difpatch. Cicero pleaded for Antonins at noon, 
and at three o’clock Clodius was a Plebeian. 

Bibulus , advertifed of what was going forward, and being an Augur, 
fent notice to Pompey, that he was obfervhg the heavens , and taking the au- 
fpices, durirtg which function no bufinels could legally be tranfaded with 
the People. But Pompey , inftead of paying any regard to his meffage, 
gave a fandion to the proceeding, Ify prefiding in it, fo that it was carried 
without any oppofition'. 

C<efar, having made his court to the multitude by the Agrarian Law , 
took the opportunity, which the prelent conjuncture afforded, to conciliate 


y.R.s 54 ., 
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“ lieved : however, he was convicted of the 
“ former, and condemned to perpetual ba- 
“ nifhment. Cicero appeared as his Advo- 
“ cate on this occation, Sec. 

Vid. fupra, [1 have ♦offered fome rcafons again!! the 
p. 407. fuppofition of Antonins 's being arraigned as ^ 
Confpirator with Catiline .] 

Crevice. Strabo affures us, that Antemius chofe the 
btiabo, ij] e 0 f Cephalenia for the place of his exile, of 
,x - which he acquired the entire Lordlhip, and 
in which he built a new city, but had not 
time to put the lall hand to the work before 
he was recalled home.* If this fad be true, 
Antonins mull have enriched hianlelf prodigi- 
oully by plundering his province ; for he was 
over head and ears in debt during his Conful- 
Ihip. 

Midd. c Thefe Laws of adoption were drawn up 
p. 291. in the ltile of a petition to the People, after 
the following form: 

Vid. A. May it pleafeyou. Citizens, to ordain, that 
Gell. lib. p. Clodius be, to all intents and purpofe 1 of 
Vt ! 9 - Law, as truly the Jon of Fonteius, as if he 
were begotten of his body in lawful marriage; 
and that Fonteius have the power of life and 
death over him, as much as a father has over a 
proper fon : This, Citizens, I pray you to con¬ 
firm in the manner in wtpeh it is defired. 

There were three conditions ablolutely ne- 
ccffary to make an ad of this kind regular: 

VOL. Ill* 


Firlt, That the adopter Jhould be older than the p |T) pj om 
adopted, and incapable of procreating children, ;( j p 0])( 
after having endeavoured it without fuecefs , 3 . 
when he was capable : Secondly, That no injury 
or dimiHution Jhould be done to the dignity or the 
religious rites of cither family : Thirdly, That 
there Jhould be no fraud or collufon in it ; nor 
anything Jought by it, but the genuine rfeels of 
a real adoption. All thclc particular, weie to 
be previqufly examined by the College of 
Piiejis ;»and if, after a due e qniry, they ap¬ 
proved the petition, it was propoled to the 
fuffrage of the Citizens living in Rome, who 
voted according to their original divifion inf 
thiity Curia-, or wards, which feern to have 
been analogous to cur parijha ; where no 
• bufinefs, however, could be Iran faded when 
ar. Augur or Coijul was obfervtng the tea ecus. 

Now, in this adoption of Clodius, time wa» •. 
not one of thclc conditions oblencd: 7 hr< 

Colhge of Priejls was nft Jo n.nch as . iuju hed ; 
the adopter, Fonteius, had a wfc and Children, 
was p man obfeure and unknown, not full 
twenty years old, when Clodius was tbirly-fvc, 
and a Senator of the nobleft birth in Rome : 

Nor was there any thing meant by it, but 
purely to procure the Tribumjhip ; For the af¬ 
fair was no fooner over, than Clodius was 
emancipated, or let free again, by his new Fa¬ 
ther, from all his obligations. 

3 G. 


the 
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y.r. 694. the Knights to him, by doing that which Cicero had Marked the Senate for 
(u| r not doing that is to fay, by eajirtg them of the disadvantageous contrail which 
394. they had long, in vain, complained of, and remitting a third part of what they 
had Jlipulated to pay. 

And laftly, C.efir procured a fpcckd Law from the People for the rati- 
f cation of all Pompey’.r ails in Aha •, and, in the ltruggle about it, fo ter- 
Suct. j. riiicd and humbled Lucultus, who was the chief oppoler, that he brought 
txi. 20. jp m ro a (]. : pardon as his feet. * 

It does not appear, that any other lands but thofe of Campania, were 
dillributed by virtue of the new Agrarian Law. Twenty Commiffioners f 
were chofen to make dillribution ; and Pompey did not difdain to be of 
Ad Att. the number. One of them (named Cofconius '■•) dying before the end of 
:l ' 19 the year, his place was offered to Cicero, but he refilled it: And he tells 

t ic. »<i us, that Ccefar often reproached him afterwards with this refufal, as a proof 
Ait. .x. 2. 0 p jp s cnm j t y > anc { that he would receive no favour from him. 

During a great part of the time when thele things were in agitation, Ci¬ 
cero contrived to be out of the way. He lpent the months of April and 
Ad Att. M a y in the country, moftly at his villa near Antium, where he had placed 
his chief collection of books, amufing himfelf with his ftudies and his chil¬ 
dren, or, as he fays jocofdly, in counting the waves. For he was under no fmall 
difficulty to determine how he ffiould act in relation to the public affairs. If 
he oppofed the Triumvirate, he could not expert to continue well with 
Pompey, (with whom he wifhed, at the fame time, to engage in a leparate 
alliance, imagining that this would be lufficient to fereen him from the ma¬ 
lice of his enemies :) If he made himfelf fubfervient to the 'Triumvirate, he 
could not expeCl to continue well with the Senate : In the firft he faw his 
ruin •, in the fecond, the lofs of his credit. He chofe, therefore, a middle 
way 9 which was, fo to temper Jiis behaviour, that, without fubmitting to 
explicit approbation of what was doing by the Triumvirs, he might avoid ir- 
Ad Att. ritating their power to his own dejlrullion. This was the fcherpe of politics, 
J 9- which (as he often laments) the weaknefs of the honeft [the fifh-pond men] 
the perverfenefs of the envious [nobody knows who] and the hatred of the 
wicked [the popular party] obliged him to purfue. 

AdAtt. While Cicero was in the country, he was delired by Atticus to fend him 
‘■k.J: the copies of two Orations which he had lately made. '■His anfwer was, 


196. 


f The fwenty Commiffioners eftabliftied a 
colony at Capua, and thus drew that City out 
ot the fubjcdlion in which the Romans had kept 
it for above 150 years. It had all that time 
borne the punilhment of its revolt again ft 
Rome after the battle of Cantiie , and had con¬ 
tinued without Senate, without Magiftrates, 
and without an Aflembly of the People. It 
was only the retreat of thofe who cultivated 


the territory,, and every year an officer was 
fent from Rome to adminifter juftice there. 
Raifed by Caofar to the rank of a Colony, it 
was delivered from this kind of fervitude^ 
The Roman Colonies were like little Common¬ 
wealths, which governed themfelvcs in imita¬ 
tion of Rome, the metropolis. Crev. 

6 Cofconius had been Praetor in Cicero’s Con- 
fullhip, and afterwards Proconful in Spain. 

that 
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that* be had torn one of them, and could not give a copy •, and did not care to V.K.69+. 
let the other go abroad, for the praifes which it befiowed on Pompey ; beiig 
difpofed rather tq recant than pnblifh them, fince the adoption of Clodius.—— ,\>i Am. 
He fee ms indeed to have been too fplenetic at prefent to cumpoie any "• 
thing but inve&ives, of which kind,he was now drawing up certain anec¬ 
dotes, as he calls them, or a Secret llifiory of the Times, ro be lhewn to none n>:d. 0. 
but Atticus, in the ftile of Theoponwus, the ni'Ji J'atyricnl of all writers. All his 
politics, he fays, were reduced to this one point, of hating bad Citizens [the 
leaders of the popular party] and pleafing himjelf with writing again]} the,,:. 

And fince he was driven from the helm, he had nothing to wijh, bat to fee the ; 
wreck from the Jhore or, as Sophocles jays : 

Under the Ihelter of a good \farm roof, , 

With mind ferenely calm, and prone to deep, 

Hear the loud ftorm and beating rain without. 

Clodius , having got through the obftacle»of his adoption, began, with¬ 
out lol's of time, to lue for the Tribunejhip ; whilit a report was indultri- 
oufly fpread, which amufed the City for a while, of a breach between him 
and the Triumvirs. The new Plebeian declared eyery where loudly, that 
his chief view, in defiring the office of Tribune, was to refeind all Crnfarb n, K |. 
able ; and Cafar, on his part, as openly difclaimed any fuare in his adop¬ 
tion, and denied him to be a Plebeian h . This Itory (whether true or falle) 
was eagerly carried to Cicero by his dear difciple, the younger Curio 1 n>id. g. 
(who had affined him before, that he hated, to a prodigious degree, the 
proud Kings, and that all the young Nobles were as much inccnfed againJl 
than as he himfelf, and would not bear 'them much longer) and that Mem- 
inius and Meiellius Nepos had declared againjl them: Which being con- p )K i. 
firmed alfo by Alticus’s letters, gave no iimtl comfort to Cicero •, all whofe 
hopes of a change, to the advantage of his caufe depended upon their quar¬ 
relling among * themfelves. The pretended ground of this rupture, as it is 

hinted in Cicero's letters, was Clodio's /lighting■ an offer, which the Trium¬ 
virate made to him, of an Embaffy to King Tigranes. Cicero, mentioning 
this affair to Atticus, fays, “ I am* much delighted with what you write ibid.». 
“ about Clodius t : try all means to learch into the bottom of it; and lend 
“ or bring me word whatever you learn or fufpect, and elpccially what 
“ lie intends jto do about the embaffy. Before I read* your letter, 1 was 

Ad Ait. h Negcnt illi Publium Plebcium fa&um at ille time when, in his way thither, Cicc;t 

ii, 1 a. elTe. Hoc veto regnum ell & ferri nullo pac- fawhimat Antiurn. Balbus had been Pratoi . 

to poteft. Emittat ad me Publius [ Clodius ] lie had married Co-Jar' s filter, by whom lie 

qui obfignent: jurabo Ctuewn noftrum Col- had a daughter, who married Otla-vtus, fa- 

leyam Balbi, Antii mihi narraiTc, fe in Au- ther of the Empeior Avgujhs. Mug. Tom. 1. 

/jucio fnifl'c.- • p. 39a. 

Balbus was probably named one of the 1 He was fon of Scrtbtnius CuriS, Coniul 
Commiflioners with Ponifry fc>r planting a in 677. 

Colony at Capua, and accompanied P empty 

3 G *2 “ wiffiing 
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“ wifliing that he would accept it •, not for the fake of* declining a battle 
“ with him, for I am in wonderful lpirits for fighting •, but I imagined, 
“ that he would lofe by it all the popularity which he has gained, by go- 

“ ing over to the Plebeians.-If he flights the embafly,' and if this, as 

“ you fay, dilgufts the authors and promoters of the Law, we fliall have 
“ rare fport. But, to fay the truth, 'Publius has been treated fomevyhat 
“ rudely by them ; fince he, who was lately the only man with C<efar, can- 
“ not now find a place among the twenty •, and, after promifing one 
“ embafly, they put him off with another ; referving, I fuppofe, the lu- 
“ crative ones to be bellowed Upon Drufus, or Vatinius , while they bellow 
“ the barren one upon him, whofe Tribunethip was propofed to be offuch 
“ ufe to them. Warm him, I beg of you, on this head, as much a*, you 
“ can ; all our hopes of fafety are placed on their falling out ampng them- 
“ felves, of which, as I underlland from Curio , fome lymptoms begin al- 

“ ready to appear.”-But all this, noife of a quarrel between them 

was found at lall.to be without caufe or if there was any real difgull 
among them, it pr&ceeded not far. 

Cicero returned to Rome in June (after an interview with Atticus, who 
went abroad at the fame time to his eftate in Epirus.) He refolved to 
decline all public bufinefs, as much as he decently could, and to give the 
greatell part of his time to the bar, and to the defence of caufes k ; an 

employment 


Mitld. k Among the other caufes which he pFeaded 
p. 300, Sc this fummer, he twice defended A. Thermits, 
K ‘l- and once/.. Flacats, men of Praitorian digni¬ 

ty, who weie both acquitted. The fpeeches 
for Thermvs arc loft; but that for Flaccus re¬ 
mains, yet fomewhat imperfed. 

Vid. fupr. This L. Valerius Flaccus had been Pc actor 
p. 357. in Cicero's Confuljhip, and received the thanks 
of the Senate for his zeal and vigour in feizing 
Catiline's accomplices ; but was nowaccufedby 
P. I,alius of rapine and opprcjjlon’in his pro¬ 
vince of Aim, which was allotted to him from 
his Pr.etorfhip. The defence confifts chiefly 
ProFlacc. in difplaying the dignity of the criminal, and 
■}> J- invalidating the credit of the A/iatic witneffes. 

Cicero oblerve.i, “ That the judges, who had 
“ known and fecn the Integrity of Flaccus’s 
“ life through a leries of great empLymcnts, 
“ were thcmlelvcs the bell witnefles of, it, 
“ and could not want to learn it of others, 
“ Specially fiom Grecians : That, for his 
“ part, he had always been particularly ad- 
“ eluted to that nation and their lludies, and 
; * knew many modelt and worthy men among 
“ them : That he allowed them tohavelcarn- 
“ ing.thedilciplincof many arts, an elegance 
“ of writing, a fluency of fpcaking, and an 


“ acutenefs of wit: But as to the fdnflity of 
“ /in oath, they had no notion of it, knew 
“ nothing of the force and efficacy of it ; 
“ That all their concern in giving evidence 
“ was, not how to prove, but how to exprefs 
“ what they faid." (Might not the fame, 
with truth, be faid of Cicero’s pleadings for the 
moft part?} — “ Whereas of the Roman wit- 
“ nefles, who were produced /igainft Flaccus, 
“ though feveral of them came angry, fierce, 
“ and willing to ruin him, yet one could not 
“ help obferving with what caution and reli- 
V gion they delivered what they had to fay ; 
“ and though they had the greateft defire to. 
“ hurt, yet could not dott for their fcruples: 

“- That a Roman, in giving his tefti- 

“ mony, was always jealous of himfelf, left 
“ he fhould go too far ; weighed all his 
“ words, and was afraid to let any thing drop 
“ from him too haftily and paffionately ; or 
“ to fay a fyllable more or lefs than was ne- 
“ ccffary.”—One part of the charge againft 
Flaccus was, for prohibiting the Jews to carry 
out of his province the gtj,d which they ufed to 
colled annually, through the empire, for the 
Temple e/'Jcru(alem ; all which he feized, and 
remitted i; to the treafury at Rome. The charge 

itfe.lf 
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employment always popular, which made many friends, and few enemies: Y.R.694. 
So that he was Jtill very much frequented at home, and honourably attended Acl A * 
abroad, and maintained his dignity, he fays, not'meanly, conftdering the general ii. is. 
opprejfion nor yet greatly, conftdering the part he had before ailed. 

The Triumvirate, if we will believe Q' itcro, (whom, I think, we cannot 
have any good reafon to believe) came loon to be dreaded and dctejicd 
by all ranks of men. “ Theie a fleecers of popularity (lays the Orator) 

“ have taught even inodell men to hils. Bibtilus, on the other hand, 

“ is extolled to the flcies •, though I know not why, unlefs he is 
“ thought to favc the State, like Fabius, by doing nothing.” This 
Conful, from his retreat, was continually teazing the Triumvirs by his 
edicts, in«whicji he inveighed and protelled # againlt all their acts. “ Bi- Il,Ki - 2 -- 


itfelffeems to imply, that the 'Jews made no 
mean figure,in the empire; and Cicero's an- 
fwer, though it betrays a great contempt of 
their religion, through his ignorance of it, 
yet (hews, that their number and credit were 
very coniiderable at Home. The trial was 
held near the Aurelian Heps, a place of great 
refort for the populace, and particularly for 
the Je<ws, who uled it, probably, as a kind of 
exchange, or general rendezvous of their 
countrymen : Cicero, therefore, proceeds to 
fay : “ It was for this reafon, Latins, and for 
“ the fake of this crime, that you have chofcn 
“ this place, and all this crowd, for the trial: 
“ You know what a numerous band theyVuv 
“ arc ; what concord among themfelvcs; 
“ what a buftle they make in our Affemblies. 

“ - 1 will fpeak foftly.that the Judges on- 

“ ly may hear me; for there are people ready 
“ to incite them againft me and every honeft 
“ man ; and I would not willingly lend any 

“ help to that defign.—-*-Since our gold, 

“ then, is annually carried out of Italy, and 
“ all the provinces, in the name of the Jews, 
“ to Jerufalern, Flaccus, by a public edift, 
“ prohibited the exportation of it from Afta: 
“ And where is there a man, Judges, who 
“ does not truly applaud this ait i The Se- 
“ nate, on feveral different occafions, but 
“ more feverelyin my Coijfulfhip, condemned 
“ the exportation of gold. To withftand this 
“ barbarous fuperftition was a piece therefore 
“ of laudable difeipline ; and, out of regard 
“ to the Republic, to contemn the multitude 
" of Jews, who are fo tumultuous in all our 
“ Affemblies, an aft of the greateft gravity : 
“ But Pompey, it feems, wheji he took Jeru- 
■* falem, meddled with nothing in that Tem- 
“ pie : In which, as on many other occafions, 

“ hi afted prudently, that, in fo fufpicious 


“ and ill-tongued a people, he would notghe 
“ any handle for calumny; for I can never 
“ believe, that it was the religion of Jews 
“ and enemies, which hindered this excellent 
“ General, But his own ntodefly.” Then, 
after flicwing, “ that Flaccus had not cm- 
“ bezzled or feized the gold to his own ufe, 

“ but tranfmitted it to the public treafury* 

“ he obferves, that i* was not therefore for 
“ the fake of the crime, but to raife an envy, 

“ that this faft was mentioned ; and that the 
“ Accufcrsfpecch was turned fiom thejudges, 

“ and add jelled to the circle around them : 

“ Every city (fays he) La-huy has its teli- 
“»gion ; we have ours : While Jerufalern, 

*• flouriflied, and JuJect was at peace with us, 

“ their scligious rites were held inconfiftent 
“ with the fplendor of this Empiie, the gra- Pro Flac. 
“ vity of the {! oman name, and the inflitu- iX. 

“ tions of tftir ancellors : But much mo e 
“ ought they to be held fo now; fince they 
“ have let us fee, by taking arms, what opi- 
“ nion they have of us; and, by their being 
“ conquered, how dear they are to the gods.’* 

He proceeds, in the laid place, to fliew, what 
he had intimated in the beginning, “ that the 
“ real aim of this trial was to facrifice thole, 

“ who had fignalizcd thcmfelves ag.iinll Cu- 
“ tihne, to the malice and revenge of the fc- 

“ ditious.”-He concluded by applying- 

himfelf, as ufual, to move the pity and cle¬ 
mency of the Bench towards the perfon of the 
Criminal, by all the topics pioper to excite- 
compaflion ; “ the merit of his former fer- 
“ vices, the luftre of his family, the teats of 
“ his children, the difcourageincnt of the L u - 
“ nejt, and the hui t which the Republic would 
“ fulfer, in being deprived, at fuch a time, 

“ of fuch a Citizen.” 

“ blllus 
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“ bulus (fays Cicero) is exalted to Heaven by mein’s love and admira- 
“ tion. People do nothing but tranlcribe and read his protelts ;fhd ha- 
“ rangues. He has attained to the lummit of glory by a new way. No- 
“ thing is now fo popular, io agreeable to the People, as invectives againft 
“ our popular men. // 'herever his edibls are fixed up, in the Jireets, it is 
“ fume pojfdde to pcf for the crowds which are reading them.” /\nd this 
common curiolity the Orator would ^ave pal's for a demonltration, that the 
edicts were highly approved by the People in general 1 . 

E ow 


1 “ Tlie inclination; of the Plople (fays 
“ Chao) were flievvn chiclly in the theatres 
“ and public (hew*.-»—In the Apouinarian 
“ play;, Diphilus, the 7 ragedian, having fpo- 
“ ken, in an infolent manner, fomc paifages 
h of his part, which were thought to hit tin 
“ charaftcr of Pvnpry, was forced to repeat 
them a tlipufand t ; mes : 

“ 7hr.it hy our mijhies art Great — - 

“ 7hr time will tome ichcn thou ivilt it. retch- 

“ eJly Urn n:t that Ciratncjs - 

“ If neither Law nor Gift am can r if rain 
“ Thee. 

“ At each of which fen tenues, tfe whole the- 
“ atre made a mighty roaring and dapping. 
“ When Co-far came in, he was received with 
“ but a dead applaufe : But when the younger 
“ Curio, who followed him, appealed, he was 
“ clapped as Por.pcy ufed to be in the height 
“ of his glory. It is/aid, that Cnfar, offended 
“ at this, lent an account ofitto Pompey, then 
“ ft Capua.” 

[Nobody, who remembers what happened, 
in a late reign, at our theatre, when the tra¬ 
gedy of Cato was fir If ailed, and thefc words 
were fignificantly founded forth- 

When vice prevails, and impious men hear 
J : L<say, 

The pufl of hvicur is a private fation, 

will infer any tiling, concerning the fenfe and 
difpofition of a N.vi ion, fiom fbch roarings 
and clappings as Cicero (peaks or.] 

Cicero, in another letter to Atticus, writes 
to tins efi'etl : “ Alter ftghing long in fecret, 
“ and then groaning, all have, at !aft, be- 
“ gun to fperh out, and complain lo.Jly. Our 
“ friend, not accullomcd to be reproached, 
“ bat to he praifed and extolled, is fallen into 
“ a dejtdfion of mind, which Ihcws itfelf in 


“ his countenance: He knows not which way 
“ to turn himfelf. He is fenfiblf that he has 
“ proceeded too far, and'that to recoil will 
“ expofe him to the charge of inconltancy. 

“ TheGrW [i.e. the Filh-pond-mtn, and their 
“ creatures and adherents] are his enemies, 

“ and even the Wicked are not his friends. 1 
“ could not refrain from tears, when I faw 
“ him, on the twenty-fifth of July, haran- 
“ guing againft theediils of Bihulus. He,who 
“ never uled to appear in the Rofra but to 
“ fpcak magnificently of his own merit, and 
“ to be applauded, what a mean, abjedt figure 
“ did he make there, difplcafing not only the 
*■ audience, but himfelf! Afpedfacleagiccable 
“ to none but Crajfus. foe my own part, as 
“ Apelles orProtogencsvould llhvc beengiieved 
“ to fee one of their capital pieces befmeared 
“ with diit, D it was areal giiefto me to fee 
“ the man, whom I had painted with all the 
“ colours of my art, become of a fudden fo 
“ deformed : hor, though nobody can think, 

“ fince the affair of Clodnu, that I have any 
“ reafon to be his friend, yet my love for 
“ him was fo great, that no injury could ef- 
“ face it.” 

In another letter-“ I have nothing to F.p. 22. 

“ fay to you concerning the Republic, but 
“ that all the world hates our preient Go- 
“ verno, s; and yet there is no hope of a 
“ change. Pofhpey, as you may eafily be- 
“ lieve, is not content with himfelf, and re- 
“ pents moft heartily of what he has done, 1 
“ cannot forefee what will be the ifTue of 
“ thefe things; but certainly they feem to 
“ threaten fomc fudden calamity.” 

Again, “ Our friend Pempty is thoroughly pp, 23 . 
“ diigufttd with his prefent fituation, and 
“ wifhes to be reftored to that from which he 
“ fell: He imparts to me his concern, and 
“ plainly afks me, What Remedy?— lean 

‘■‘fee none.” -Yet Cicero, in his Second 

Philippic, (when Pompey and Crffar were both 

. -cart) 




Chap. 1. The Roman Hiftory . 

How juft this inferenfce is, we may gather from the following particular: 
The Senate (leemingly) to put an affront upon Cafar, as well as to leave 
him pozverlcfs at the expiration of his Confulffiip, had aftigned to the Con- 
iuls ot this year, inllead of the government of rich provinces abroad, the 
care of the woods and J be roads at home. At the motion of the Tribune Va- 
tinius, thp People granted to (hefar the government of CifaJpiue Gaul 
iy?d Hlyricwn , with three legions, for Pee term of five years. This con 
viffced the Senate of their own impotence ; l'o that when, on the death of 
Memlus Celer (fufpedted to be poifoned by his wife Clodia) the govern- 
nis/t of Tranfalpine Gaul became vacant, and C.efiir declared a defuv to 
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have that province added to the other, they thenffclves decreed it to him 
readily, together with a fourth legion, to prevent his recurring a fecund 
time to the People. 


And now Catfar, having confidered that he fliould be long abfent from Dio - 
Rcme, that envy was ftronger than frientUhip, and that, if he profpered in j,' X 6 ** V1 " 4 
the war, Pompey might grow jealous of him, anffdepart from the political Appian de 
fcheme concerted between them, concluded wifely, that no means would be H 1 ' 
fo effectual to hold him faft as an alliance of affinity, formed by giving to 1 435 
him in marriage his daughter Julia , a beautiful and molt accomplished 
young lady Nor did Car far fail of fuccel's in this me fill re •, for Pompey 
became fo enamoured of his amiable young wife, as to reduce all his po¬ 
litics (if we may believe Plutarch) to contrivances how he might amufe 
and entertain f her in the moft agreeable manner. 


dead) had the confidence to alTert, “ that he “ Wow to the power of the Senate, and a di- 
“ ufed all arguments, and his utmoll endea- “ reft infringement of the old conllitution, as 
“ vours, in the Confulfhip of the worthy Bi- “ it transferred to thePeopl z a right which 
“ tutus, to br ing Pompey to a breach with “ they had nc-ver exenijed or pretended to be- 
“ Cxfar.” ['I’his does not well accord with “yin e.” Andj» in fupport of this aileition, 
■liifl, the letter lad cited. Dr. MiddLton, however, the Doftor dies Cic. in Vatin. 15. Eripuerit 
. 310, places the two palfages lovingly together, as Senatui Provincialdecernendipotellatcm; ini- 
if they were contiguous^arts of one and the peratoris deligendi judicium ; xrarii dilpenfa- 
fame difeourfe, or at lead very near neigh- tionern; qux nunquam fibi populus Romanus. 
hours.] “ But Cxfar 'was more fuccefsful, and appetivit, qui nunquam hxc a fummi confilii 
“ drew Pompey quite away from him,” gubernatione auferre conatus ell. How can 

-Illud te feire volo, Sampficeranium, thi .be reconciled with the faft of the Gahidiatt 

nodrum amicum, vchementer fui ilatuspceni- Law, or with that of the People’s tr.iiii- 
tere, redituique in cum locum cupere, ex quo furring to Pompey, by the Maniiiau L vtv,. 
decidit, doloremque fuum impertire nobis, (palled through the perluaiiop ot Cicero) the 
et medicinam intcruum apelte quxrcre ; quam government of the provinces which h.id been 
ego pojjitm in-venire nullum. Ad Att. L. ii. afiigned to Lucullus ? Vid. lupin, p. eel, 
Ep. 23. 222, & 325^; and Vol. 11 . of this Hill. Book 

Ego M. Bihulrt, prxftantiflimo Cive, Con- VI. Chap. vii. notes 0 and x . 

fule, nihil prater mi ft, quantum facere nitique “ Site had been promiied to Servihus C<r- 
potui, quin Pompetum a Cxfaris conjuntlione pio, and therefore, to comfort him under his 
a-vocarem. In quo C.r/ar felicior fuit: ipfe difappointment, Pompey's daughter was now 
enim Pompcium a mca familiafitate disjunxit. given him fora wife, who had been defigned. 
Philip, ii. to. for Faujhts tylla, 

4 idd. m “ This (fays Dr. Middleton) was a cruel 

l k 
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Y.K. fin- ft was, probably, about the fame time as well as with the fame view 
licf ‘ 5 ^ hl ' of leaving behind him in the City powerful friends, who, during his'abfence, 

J93 Conf. would, on all ocatfwns, fupport him in his enterprizes, t that Cafar himfelf 
” married Calpurnia, the daughter of Calpurnius Pifo, whom the Triumvirs 

had fixed upon to be one of the next year’s Confuis. His Collegue was to 
be Gabinius, a creature of Pompey e,. , 

The Adhocratic worthies, extremely alarmed at thefe marriages, and 
much diifatisned with the new laws and regulations, ulecl great freed' .it 
of fpecch on all thole fuInjects in their private meetings and table-c c >n- 
verfation ; anil the younger Curio had even the boldnefs to declaim openly, 
and make loud inve&ives againft the Triumvirate and their proceedings p . 

Thofe free dilcourles (which doubtlefs tranfpired) and the temerity of the 
brifk young marr q , together with the applaufes and cardies he met with 
from the faction, feem to have brought Vettius once more upon*the Itage 
— that Vettius who had been Cicero's fpy, informer, and voitnep, in 
.A a Att. the affair of •Catiline's confpiracy [Vettius ille, ilk nojier index. J This 
v’iiMufr wretc h> who kul formerly accuied Cafar of being an accomplice with 
p. 3 io. Catiline, now took it into his head to lwear a plot upon the oppolite 
faction, and particularly upon the younger Curio, whom lie accuied of 
being at the head* of an aflbciation of certain young Nobles, who had 
combined to afiaffinate either Pompey or Catfar, or both. Whether 
fuch a defign had been really formed, or whether Vettius had been 

0 It would be very difficult to afeertain the ccramus [Pcmpeius.] Nihil ell, quod non ti- 
trdcr of the tranfadions and events of this mendumfit.JpAoffijAiTOitTVfstmiM o-couwa^lhu. 
year, the ancient writers not agreeing in that Aperte Tirannidem aft'e&at.] Quid enim 
point, even when they agree in tne farts ijla npentina ajfnitatis conjuntlio, quid ago- 
(which frequently they do not.) Appiau and Campanus, quid ejj'ufio pciuuitr figniticat ? 

Dio have placed the t<wo marriages after the [meaning, by the 1 ail, the five year's tribute 
People’s grant of the province of Gaul to from the Fall, to he employed in purchafing 
Crrfar, and have imputed loth to the motive lands for the pooj.j 

above-mentioned. But Suetonius fpeaks of A Cafruc • valde liblralitcr invitor in lega- Ep. xvlif - 

thofe marriages as prior to that grant, aferi- tioncm illam ftbi ut Jim Legatus. 

bing, in a great meafure, the grant itfelf to ? Univcrfa res eo eft dedufta, fpes ut nulla 

the credit and influence of Co-Jar's father-in- fit, aliquando non modo privatos,verum ctiam 

law and fon-in-law.-Socero igitur gene- magiftratus liberos fore. Mac tatnen in oppref- 

roque fufifagantibus, ex Omni provinciarum fumeJermo in circuits duntaxnt, et comviajiis ejl 
copia Gallias potiffimum elegit, &c. 22. liberior, quamfuit. Vincere incipit timorem do- 

Plutarch marries Pompey to Julia prefently lor ; fed ita, ut omnia fint pleniflima defpe- 
after her father’s elettion to the Confulihip, rationis. Ad Att. Ep. xviii. Lib. 2. 
and before his entering on that magiftracy. Unus loquitur, ft palam adaicrjatur adolejceus 
From the 17th and 18th epiftleS (lib. ii.] Curio. Huic plaujia maxims, conjalutatio foren- 
of Cicero to Atticus, it would feem, that the Jisperhonorifca,jignapraitereabeneuolentia per- 
marriage of Pompey with Julia, the paffing of mult a a bonis impertiuntur. —Ibid, 
the Campanian and other laws propoled by 1 This young man’s father, Scribonius Cu- 
Cajar, and his obtaining the province of rio, had been Conful in 677, and was a par- 
Gaul, were much about the fame time, Pror- ticular friend of*Cicero's. The fon was the 
Ep. xvii. Cue ut feribis, ita fentio. Turbatur Saropfi- Orator’s difciple. 

3 


fuborned 
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fuborned to aft the paA he did, is not to be cleared up by any thing we read V. r. c 9t , 
in the Ancient writers, who mention the difturbance he made by his in for- Bcf - Chr * 
mation. What appears unqueftionable is, that he was call intoprifon upon 39 J S Coiif. 

his own confeffion of having, contrary to law, carried about him a dagger;- 

that, in a very ihort time, he was there Jfecretly dilpatched, and his carcale 
thrown out into the ftreet j and that no enquiry was made after the au¬ 
thors of his fudden death. 

^Suetonius, to the difcredit and clilgrace of himfelf as an hiftorian, suet. 
te) »s us, without any hefitation, “ that Cafar" [the diftinguiihing feature J ul Of- 
^whofe character was noblenefs of foul] “ to ftrike a terror into all thole :3 ' 

“ of the oppofite fadion, engaged Vettius , by the force of bribes, to depofe, 

“ that he»had,been folicited by certain peripns to kill Pompey." And he 
adds, “ that Vettius having been produced in the Rcfftra by Cafar to 
“ declare, according to their private agreement, the names of the de- 
“ linquents-, and having named two* or three, without gaining credit, 

“ Cafar, defpairing of fuccefs in fo ralh an enterprize, to<jk off the in- 
“ former, it is thought , by poifon [intercepiffe veneno indicem ere- 
“ ditur r .]’' 

If the Hiftorian had reported, that, when there was a great croud in 
the Forum, Cafar went thither in difguife to pick a pocket, it would 
have been as credible as the fubornation and poifoning imputed to him. 

But, in order to rejed this monftrous tale, we need not have recourle to 
Cafar's unvarying charader of magnanimity and generofity. A very 
learned and ingenious modern, by no means partial to him, makes no 
fcruple to contradid Suetonius fo far as to fay, “ that there is not the leaft Mong. 

“ likelihood of Cafar' s having fet Vettius to work: for, had Cafar been Tom - l - 
“ author of the projed, it would have been better conduded.” And he j',*"’ 
obferves, that Vettius's naming, in his firft depqfftion, Brutus , the fon of 
Cafar's miftrefs Servilia, as concerned in the intended affaffmation, is a 
clear proof, that Gafttr did not fuggeft to the informer the matter of that 
depofition 

Plutarch 


' Suetonius tells another fenfelefs (lory of 
Cafar, “ That he ft ole, daring his Conful- 
“ lhip, three thoufand pounds weight of gold 
“ out of the Capitol, putting the ake weight 
“ of gilt copper in its placeAs if Cafar 
would have wanted the refolution to feize 
the treafure openly, upon any urgent occa- 
fion. 

• Yet Cicero’s Entlijb Hiftorian, having 
fpoken of the great difafteBion «/the People 
to the Triumvirs [which, I Relieve, appears 
no where but in Cicero’s letters] goes on thus : 
“ But, to give a turn to the dilpofition of the 
“ People, or to draw their attention, at leaft, 
you m. 


“ another way, Cafar contrived to amufe the 
“ City with the difeovery of a new confpiracy 
? ‘ to affaflinate Pompey And then relates the 
ftory, as it is told in a lettef from Cicero to 
Jtticus ; after which, he adds, “ But it hap- 
“ pened iq this, as it commonly does in all 
“ plots of the fame kind, that the too great 
“ eagernefsof the managers deflroyedmeffed: 
“ For, by the extravagance to which it waa 
“ pulhed, it confuted itfelf; andwasentertain- 
“ ed with fo general a contempt by all orders, 
“ that Cafar was glad to get nd of it byJiran- 
“ giing or poifoning Vettius privately inprifon, 
“ and giving it out that it vuas done by the 
3 H “ Confpirators." 
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Y. R. 694. Plutarch makes no mention of this affair, except in his Life of Lu- 
Btf. Chr. cu n USt w h e re he tells us, “ That the friends of Lucullus and Cato , ha- 
?93 Conf. “ ving exprelfed a very fharp refentment of the infujts which thofe two 

-« great men had fuft'ered from the oppofite faction, who had forcibly 

“ driven them out of the Forum, the partizans of' Pompey produced a 
« certain Bruttian [ Vettius ] whom they faid he had apprehended lying 
“ in wait to kill Pompey : That Vettius, when examined before the Se 
“ natc, did not accul z Lucullus, but other perfons, of having inftigam\| 
“ him to the murder: But, when interrogated in an Affembly of the C'f 0 . 
“ pie, he named Lucullus as the man who had hired him. No body gu';> - 
“ credit to what lie faid, it being fenfible that he had been fuborned : and 
“ people were confirmed in <this perfuafion, when, after a-few'days, the 
“ carcafe of the accuier was feen lying at the prifon-door. It was indeed 
“ reported that he had killed himfelf-, but the mark upon his neck of a 
“ halter, and the marks upon his body of blows, l’eem clearly to teftify, 
“ that thofe Vito had fuborned him had likewife difpatched him, that he 
“ might not reveal their crime.” 

De b. c. Jppian , after mentioning Cato' s violent oppofition to that part of 
I- P* C<efar's Campanian t Law, which obliged the Senators to fwear to the ob- 
434 ' fervance of it, adds, “ that Vettius , a man of the lower fort, ran fud- 
“ denly into the midft of the croud, brandilhing a drawn dagger, and 
“ declaring aloud, that he had been fuborned by Bibulus, Cicero, and 
“ Cato , to kill both Ccefar and Pompey , and that the dagger was given' 
“ him by Pojlhumius , one of Bibulus' s Libtors. Ccefar, though the ltory 
“ had not much the air of truth, made advantage of it to exafperate the 
“ multitude, and he put off the further inquiry into the informer’s alle- 
“ gations till the next day •, but Vettius was that very night killed in the 
“ prifon. Various conjectures there were concerning the authors of his 


“ Confpirators." For this laft fad, Cic. in 
Vatin, and Plut. in Lucull. arc quoted : Yet 
the Orator, in his fpeeeh againft Vatinius, 
charges him, not Cnfar, with the murder : 
And Plutarch, in fpeakingof Vettius'% infor¬ 
mation, and of his death, never once names 
Ctrfar. 

M. Crevier, not lefs prejudiced than Dr. 
Middleton, againft Cetfar, writes to this ef¬ 
fect : “ Young Curio, as I have faid, had 
rendered himfelf odious t<t C<rfar, by 
declaring againft the Triumvirate. Cafar 
refolved to bring him and feveral others 
into trouble, by contriving to have a weighty 
‘ charge brought againft them, which would 
‘ make a great noife. For this purpofe he 
made ufe of that Vettius, by whom he him- 
felf had formerly been impeached, as an 


“accomplice of Catiline. -Then comes 

the flory as related by Cicero. - After which 
he fays—“ The impollurc was too ill con- 
“ certed to bear the light of a judicial en- 
“ quiry. Casfar apprehended the conitquences 
“ of. 16 fenfelefs a calumny. One mornino- 
‘ Vettius was fornd ftranglod in the prifon. 
‘ Such <were the wages with which Ca’f’ar paid 
‘ the ferns ices of this villain. He would have 
‘ thrown the fufpicion of his death upon 
‘ others ; but no body was deceived ; and 
“ History,” [not Cicero, nor even Sueto¬ 
nius, nor any other ancient writer] “ charges 
“ him with this murder, horrible in all its cir- 
" cumftances. Cicero (adds M. Crevier in a 
“ note) makes l( t atinius author cf the murder; 
“ but that was only a politic caution to avoid 
“ offending Cafar .” 


“ death. 
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“ death. C<efar charged it upon thofe whole guilty confidences made Y 
“ them ‘afraid of a dil'covery ; and he obtained the People’s confent to 
“ his having a guard, that might defend him from fuch treacherous at- 39; 
“ tempts.” 

Cicero'?, account of, the matter is in a letter to Alliens. 

“ In njy letter by Numejtius I prtfled you to come hither with fo much 
‘‘ earnellnds, that nothing could exceed it. Make more hafte, if it be b’ 
“''Soffible, than I there ‘ urged you to ufe. Do not, however, be alarmed 
“ aj this (for I know you, and know, that love is always folicitous and 
‘^lixious :) the thing, I hope, will not be fo bad in the event as in the 
'"report. Vettius , that Vet tins who was my fpy and informer, had pro- 
“ miled Cmfar (as I have difeovered) that he would contrive to make Cu- 
“ rio, the fon, fall under the lufpicion of fome criminal esterprize. 1 la- 
“ ving, therefore, infinuated himfelf into an intimacy with the young man, 

“ and having had, as appears, many meetings with him, he went fo far as 
“ to tell him in confidence, that he was determinpd to fall witji his flaves 
“ upon Pompey , and kill him. Curio carried this to his father, who dif- 
“ covered it to Pompey. 

“ The matter was laid before the Senate, and Vettius brought in. 

“ At firft he denied that he ever had any convcrfation with Curio •, but did 
“ not long perfiit in that. He requefted to be admitted an evidence, which 
“ was readily granted. He then informed the Houfe, that there was a 
“ plot formed by many of the young Nobility, of whom Curio was the 
“ leader : tfiat Paullus was engaged in it from the firft, with Brutus 
“ alfo, and I entulus the fon of the * Flamen, with the privity of his 
“ father: that the Secretary of Bibulus had brought him a dagger 
“ from Bibulus himfelf. The Senate laughed at this: that Vettius 
“ could not have been matter of a dagger, unlefs the Conful had given him 
“ one. Another circumftance helped to dilcreclit the information with 

the Houfe, whicji was, that, on the thirteenth of May, Bibulus had 
“ put Pompey on his guard againft treachery, for which he had Pom- 

pey's thanks. Curio was called in to anfwer to Vet this's allegations, 

“ and foon confounded him upon one article, which was, that the young 
“ Nobles had agreed to attack Pompmy in the Forum, on the day when 
“ Gabinius gave his Ihew of gladiators, and that Paullus was to be the 
“ leader in the attack •, whereas, it appeared that, at that very .time, Paul- 
“ lus was in Macedbnia. The Senate decreed, that Vettius , having 
“ confefled his wearing a dagger, fhould be lai^l in irons, and that who- 
tc ever fhould fet him free, fhould be deemed an enemy to his country. 

It was generally fuppofed, that the fcheme was laid fo, that Vettius 
“ fhould be taken in the Forum with a dagger, and the flaves likewife with 
“ arms; and that theo he fhould requeft to be adrrutted an evidence: 
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r.« 94. “ but the fcheme was difconcerted by the information which Pompey.xt- 
r - jS Chr - “ ceived from Curio. The decree of the Senate was read in an Affembly 
3 . Conf. “ of the People. 

- “ The next day, however, C<?far, who, when Praetor, had hindered Q. 

38o Pr ' “ Catulus from afcending the Roltra, produced Vet Hus there, brought him 
« into that place where Bibulus , the other Conful, durft not then appear. 
« Here the fellow gave himfelf a loofe to fay what he pleafed upbn pub- 
“ He matters. And now, firft of all*, he omitted Brutus in his depofitior 
“ whom, in the Senate, he had charged moft vehemently; which lhew ( “ d 
“ that he had been well fchooled and inftru&ed the night before, i 0 ' 
“ the next place he named, as accomplices, men, againlt whom he haa 
“ not thrown out the moft diftant hint when examined in the Senate, par- 
“ ticularly Lucullus, (who, hti faid, ufed often to fend to him that Caius 
“ Fannius , who had been a&ive in the impeachment againlt Clodius) Lu- 
“ cius Domitius, from whofe houfe, he faid, the confpirators were to lally 
“ forth. He did not exprefsly n&me me, but faid, that a fine fpoken 
“ Confular, who lived in* the neighbourhood of one of the Confuls, had 
“ told him, that there was, at prefent, great occafion for an Ahala Ser- 
“ vilius, or a Brutus. After the Aflembly had been difmified, he was 
“ called back by t Vatinius , and then added, that he had heard from 
“ Curio , that my fon-in-law Pifo , and Marcus Laterenfis were in the con- 
“ fpiracy. 

“ Vettius is now accufed before Crajfus Dives upon the Law de Vi. 
“ Should he be condemned, he will, without queftion, pretend to make 
“ new difeoveries, and pray to be admitted an evidence; and, if this be 
“ granted, we fhall have abundance of trials. Though I am not ufed to 
“ flight the fmalleft matter, I have no apprehenfion from all this. 

“ People exprefs much affeftion for me; but fo vety full is every thing 
“ of wretchednels, that I am abfolutely tired of my life.” (Ac. (Ac. ' 
l. xxxviii. CaJJius gives us quite another ftory: He writes, “ that Cicero 

p.63. “ and LuculluSy extremely difpleaied with the proceedings of the Trium- 

“ virs, formed a defign, but without fuccels, to take off both C*far 
“ and Pompey by the hand of Vettius u : That Vettius, being difeovered 
“ and apprehended before he cduld perpetrate the murder, named thofe 
“ who had employed him j and that, if he had not named Bibulus among 
“ the confpirators, it would have gone hard with the other two: But 
“ having accufed Bibulus out of revenge for his having imparted the 
“ matter to Pompey , he fell under a fufpicion of hav ing given falfe evi- 

“ “ Dio (fays M. Mongault) is fo ridiculous as fon here given for calling Dio ridiculous : For, 
“ to fpeak of this affair as a real confpii.icy furely, nothing wjiitii Cicero fays on the fub- 
“ agamft Ca-far , as well as again/ 1 i’ompcy, jeft, either in the Letter or. in the luveftiye, 
** though Cicero in this Litt ki. (die i+th can be.deciftvi ippunft Dio with regard to the 
“ of the 2d Brok) and in his Invective point in queilieii, if, as Dio reports, there 
" againft Vatinius, jpeal' a.ly of Pompey.” was really an Afl'affination-piot, and Cicero 
*1316 Reader, perhaps, will /mile at the rea- himfelf was in it. 

1 “ dcnce. 
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“ dencc againft Lucullusiand Cicero , and of having been fuborned to ca- y.r.« 94 . 
“ lumniate them. Various rumours concerning tnefe things went about Bef- chr - 
“ and nothing certain was known. Vettius , when he was produced 39J Conf. 

“ before the People,* having named only thofe whom I have mentioned,- 

was thrown into prifon, and there, in a very Ihort time, privately put 
« to death.” 


. It is highly improbable, that Cicero (though, by inclination and prin- 

§ a murderer of all enemies to the ufurped authority of the Senate) 
i any plot to aftaflinate Pompey ; not only becaufe on Pompey was 
ief dependance for protection againft Clodius , who of late had ter- 
threatened him ; but becaufe (if in any thing he may be credited) 
he ever lovjd Pompey perfonally, even when he hated his politics. Never- 
thelefs, that a d£fign to kill both Pompey and Ceefar had really been formed 
by the younger Curio, in concert with many of the young Nobles (the 
Sanguinaria Juventus , of whom Cicero fays (in Ep. vii. of Lib. II.) that, 
by the report of Curio to him, they bad conceived a mortal enmjty to Pom¬ 
pey''; and would not bear the government of the*proud King! % meaning 
the Triumvirs, is a fad not without fome foundation even in Cicero’s 
letters, who frequently 1 fpeaks of an extreme difeontent, and even 


raging 


w Una fpes eft falutis, iftorum inter iftos 
diflenfio, cujus ego quxdam initia fenfi ex 
Curione —Mega^occhus [Pompeiui] Sc hasc 
sanguinaria juventus inimicifiimaeft. 
L. II. Ep. vii. 

x Scito Curionem adolcfcentem veniffe ad me 
falutatum. Valde ejus ierraode Publio [Clo- 
Jio~] cum tuis litteris congruebat. Ipjc vero 
mirandum in modum Reget odiJJ'c fuperbos. Per- 
teqtte narrabat incensam esse juventu- 

TEM, NEQUE FERRE H/EC POSSE. Bette 
habemus ; net, ft in hit fpet cjl, cpinor, aliud 
agamus. Ego me do Hiftorias. Ep. vii. 

N. B. Cicero was at this time at Antium ; and 
writes that he Ihall be at Formite the tvoenty- 
frjl of April ; that he (hall leave Formite the 
frji of May, and be at Antium th t third. That 
from thence he ihall go to I'lfcuht n, tbrace 
to Arpinum, and be at Rome the frfi of 'June, 

y Video jam quo invidiatranfeat, ct ubi fit 
habitatura. Nihil me exiftimaris, neque ufu, 
neque a Theophrafto didicifle, ni brevi tem¬ 
pore defideran noftra ilia teropora videns. 
Etenim.fi fuit invidiofa ienatus potentia; cum 
ea non ad Populum, fed ad tres homines 
immoderatos redafta fit, quidnam cenfes 
fore i Pioinde ifti licet faciani* quos volent. 
Confutes, Tribunos Pleb. denique etiam Va- 


tinii ftrumam facerdotii [bis tinfta pur¬ 
pura] veftiant; Fidebit brevi tempore m a o nos 
non modo Eos, m jui nihil titubarunt, fed etiam 
ilium ipftttn, qui peccavit, Catonem. Ep. ix.. 

iV. B. He had juft before, in this letter, laid 
the blame, in a great meafure, upon Cato, 
that the resolution in the Government vjat fo 
fuddenly made ; becaufe Cato had, by his ob- 
ftinacy in the afifcir of the Knight’s petition, 
alienated them from the Senate. 

-In me incurrit Roma veniens Curie 

Mens -mum, Mcmmi, Metelli Nepotis ex- 

prompfit odium [in Cafarem] - - — Corn- 
plexus juvenem diinifi - Ep. x. [Ed. Vulg. 
xii.] written when on his journey from An¬ 
tium to Formia. 

- - Qui fiemitus hominum! Quam irati 
animi! Quanto in odio noi’ler amicus mag- 
nus! Ep. x.ii. dated 19th of fpril. f rom 
Formite, 

Prorfus, ut ten bis, ita fentio. Turbatur 
SampfccramtA [ Pomp/tut .] Nihil eft quail non 
timendum fit. Aperte ’1 yranniilem afiectat. 
Quidenim iluirep.iiiin.i aitinitatis cotnusxdo, 
quid ager Campanus, H uid eiiuiw j tcunise 
iignificat ? qua : efleiu extrenu, tamen efet 
nnnium mall, ita m r.atura re: oil, ut lire 
extrema eire non pollint. Quid enim cos hate 

ipfa 
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v.r. 6^4- raging anger in the minds of men of all rank, that mult fpeedily break 
forth in feme violent manner, and produce a change in the date or things. 

E p iX Let them [the Triumvirs] lays he, make what Conful and Tribunes they 
pleafe, you w ill very foon fee Great and in power, not only tbofe [friends of 
the Arillocracy] who have madc.no fa!fe ftep f but even Cato, who dejerves 
reprehenjion. 

r P . xxiv. The account, given by Cicero Tn his letter to Alticus) of Vet tins' s a r 
fair, is by no means fatisfadory: and there is the lels reafon to wor 
at this, becaufe he was not preient when Vet tins was examined by 
Senate, nor when, the next day, he made his demolition in an Aflcrm 


of the People : For, at this critical 

ipf.i per fe delcftare poflunt ? Nunquam hue 
veniflent, nifi ad alias res pelliferas aditus 
fjbi compararent. Dii immortales! verum, 
ut feribis, liaec in Arpinati a. d. vi. circiter 
Id. Muias non Vcflebinius, neret operant ct 
oleum Philoligia: noftne perierlt; fed confe- 
remus tranquillo animo. Ep. xvii. 

N. B. The foiegoiug letters were all writ¬ 
ten while Cicero was in the country. After 
his return to Rome, which (if he followed his 
»V*|.fup. own * intention, Ep. viii.) was the firji of 
n. (x) June, he gives an account to Atlicus of the 
Hate in which he found the public affairs, 
j.'p. xv ;jj_ Tcncmur undique Sec. Scito nihil unquam 
fuilfe tam infame, Sec. 

Ep. xix. —Hoc opinor. Certi fumus perilfe omnia. 

- 1 is [ediftis Bibuli ] ardet dolore, et ira 

noller Pompeius, Sec. 

■ Ep. xx. DcRepublica breviterad te feribam. Jam 
enim charta ipfa nc nos prodat, pertimefco. 
Itaque pofthac, fi erunt mihi plura ad te Icri- 
benda, a’xxr.yop/*n obfeurabo. Nunc quidem 
novo quodam morbo civitas moritur; utcum 
omnes eaqua: funtaftaimprebent, querantur, 
doleant, varieta in re nulla lit, aperteque lo- 
quantur, etjam clare gemant; tamen ipedi- 
cina nulla aftliatur. Ncque enim rcfilh fine 
internccione poffe arbitramur : nec vidimus, 
qui finis cedendi, prtrter exitium, futurus Jit. 
Bibulus, hominum admiratione, et benevo- 
lentia in ccelo eft: Edifta ejus et condones 
deferibunt et legunt. Novo quodam genere 
in fummam gloriam venit. Po^ulare nunc 
nihil tam eft, quam odium popularium. H.xc 

quo fint eruptura, timeo.-Comitia 

Bibulus cum Archilocbio edifto in ante diem 
xv. Kal. Novemb. diftulit. 


junduie, Cicero attended none of the 

De Repub. quid ego t : bi fubtiliter? Tota Ep. xx 
periit: atque hoc eft milerior quam reiiquilli, 
quod turn videbeitur eyujmodi dominant Civita- 
tem oppreilille qu;e jucunda till onultitudini, 
bonis aule.it it a mol Jta, ut t.uiieii line per- 
nicic: Nunc repen te Unto in odio clt om¬ 
nibus, ut quorfum eruptura lit hoireamus: 

Nam iracundiam atque inteiupeiaiui.vn il- 
lorum fumus experti, qui Caioni ir.ui om¬ 
nia perdiderjin. bed ita Jenibus un vide- 
bantur vene .i,, ut p.ofe vi c,emur line do¬ 
lore interire. N un. vero libilb Vulgi, iermo- 
nibus Honcliormn, freu itu India:, vcieor ne 
exarferint. Equidem iptr.. > n, ut Ixpectiam 
loqui tecum lolebam, fic ubem Reipub. die 
convenum, ut vix Ionium audire, vix im- 
prclfam orbitam videre pollemus: et fuiifct 
ita, ft homines tranfitum tempeftatis ex- 
peftare potuilfcnt: fed cum diu occulte 
lufpiraifent, poftea jam gemeie, ad extre¬ 
mum vero loqui omnes tt clamare cce- 
perunt. 

N. B. It is in this letter that Cicero mourns 
over Pompey, fallen (as he pretends) from the 
fummit of glory into contempt, and fpcaks 
of the wretched figure he made the 25th of 
July, when haranguing againft Bibulus'% 
edifts. Vid. fupr. p. 414. * 

v—T-;— He Repub. nihil habeo ad te Ep. xxii 

feribere, nifi ^minium odium omnium ho¬ 
minum in cos'qui \enent omnia, mutationis 
tamen fpes nulla. Sed quod facile fentias, 
teedet iplum Pompeium, vehementerque poc- 
nitet. Non provideo fatis quern exitum 
futurum putem, Sed certe videntur hue cli¬ 
que eruptura. * 


I 


Public 
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Public Councils, but confined himfelf wholly to pleating Caufes *. HeY.R.6 9+ , 
feems to* have wrote to Atticus the very day of Vettius 's appearing in Bef !r hl ' 
the Rofira, and beforf the bufinefs was quite hulhed by the death of that j 9 J S Cwf. 
Informant, of whole death, though it is laid to have happened the night ——— 
Yollowing, he makes no mention ; but writes, that he is to be tried before 
die Praetar, Craffus Dives , for a breach of the law de Vi, in carrying 
c ij^nit him a dagger. So that, when Cyero wrote that letter, he had pro- 
wasV received but a very imperfett relation of what had palled; nothing 
his t'j, perhaps, than the Lies of each of the two days. And this will ap- 
the more probable, if we confider how very unlikely it is, even fop- 
poling Vettius himlelf to have invented all the matter of his information, 
that he ev<?r charged Paul/us with a defign # to affaffmate Pompey in the 
Roman Forum, at a time when Paullus was in Macedonia ,♦ and no body 
could be ignorant of his refulence there, he being Proqutellor of that Vide Pi K h. 


province. 

And likcwife how unlikely it is, that Vettius Jlionld impute to Paul¬ 
lus the defign of killing Pompey by the hands of the gladiators of Gabinius 
who was Pompey ’s creature. 

There are, in Cicero's itory, other particulars which make it a very 
lame one: 


Bib ulus, on the 13th of May , gave Pompey warning to be upon his 
guard againft infidious attempts, flow came Bibulus to think that any 
luch attempt^ were deligned ? Shall we fay, tfyit the elder Curio had 
imparted to him the intelligence which the younger Curio had received 
from Vettius ? But then, why was no public notice taken of this mur¬ 
derous defign for leveral months after the dilcovery ? Cicero lays not a 
word of the matter before that letter which fpeaks of the affair as then XXIV- 
recent, and which feems to have been written in t^jc* beginning of Obloher , 
or thereabout: For Cicero in Ep. xxm. after prelling Atticus molt 

earneltly to come with A\ haite to Rome -“ If you are feeping , awake ; 

w if you are funding fill , come away ; if you are coming , run ; if you 
“ are running, fiy • he adds, “ It is of great importance to me, that 
“ if you cannot be here at the Confular elections, you be here as loon as 
“ Clodius fhall be declared Tribune.” The Comitt' for the elections, K;>. xx. 
which tiled to be held hi the end of July, or beginning of Augufl , had, 
by an edift from Bibulus, put off to the 18th of Otlober. . 

It is manifelt, thciefore, that the notice, which Pompey 'received from 
Bibulus, of treacherous defigns againff his l'uT„ mult have been prior, 
by many months, to the notice he received from the elder Curio of 
Vettius' s purpofe to affaffmate him, nor could relate to the fame con- 
fpiracy; nor, confequently, be any proof' of Vet tins'.> impofture, in the 


* Rentpublicam nulla cx parte attingimus. publicis confiliis millis interfumus, totofque 
In caulis atque in ilia opera noftra forcnfi, nos ad t'oreniem operam, laboremque contu- 
JmnjTU indultria vcrl'amur. Ep. xxii. Nos limus. Ep. xxiii. 

tale 
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talc he tpld tQ tJ»c Senate, when examined there. Notwithftanding the 
friendly hint, vrhich Bibulus fent to Pompey the 13th of May, it is c very pof- 
fible that the fame Bibulus, before the month of October, might encourage 
a defign to deftrqy him. 

By fome of Cicero’* Epiftles, written in the month of April, from the 
country, to Atticus at Rome, it appears that the younger Curio , and 
other hot-headed, bloody-minde^ young Nobles [Sanguinaria Juventu' 
had talked in a drain, as if determined not to bear the Sovereignty of « 
Triumvirate . Bibulus, apprehenfive, perhaps, of their engagi; o _ « ‘ 

fome ralh and fatal enterprize, and not yet in defpair of recove.. •-< 
Pompey to the intereft of the Senate, might in order to oblige, or per¬ 
haps to frighten him, fend him an intimation of dangers ( to which he was 
expofed. 

But, between the 13th of May, when Pompey received that .intimation, 
and the month of October, there rpight be a great change in the difpofition 
of Bibulus, r as there feetns to have been in the face of things. In a letter, 
which Cicero, about the end of May, juft before his return to Rome, fent 
to Atticus, he writes as if under a terrible alarm. “ It is as you fay, 

“ Pompey'% head is turned. He afpires to the Tyranny. What elfe can 
“ be the meaning of his fudden, unexpected marriage with Caffar’s daughter b , 

“ &cc. ?” And in his next Letter, (written after his return to Rome, when 
Atticus was gone into Epirus) “ We are all taken captive and bound, 

“ nor do we refufe to be (laves; we look upon death and banifliment as 
“ greater evils than llavery, though indeed they are far lels. Young Cu- 
“ rio is the only man who /peaks dnd oppofes openly." 

In the next « the Republic is loft beyond recovery.- The edicts of 

“ Bibulus make Pompey flame with anger." 

In the next, “ Every body fpeaks out, and there is no variety offentiment. 

“ --Bibulus, by a flinging edict, has put off the eleftions to the 18 th of 

“ October." 

In the next — “ The Republic is ruined, totally ruined, and, in one 
“ refpett, is in a worfe condition than when you left us. For then the 
« Domination of our Rulers was pleaftng to the multitude, nor was it deftruc - 
“ tive to the better fort, though they did not relijh it c . But now, on a fudden, 
“ it is become fo generally odious, that I dread the confequence. We have 


• By one of Cicero's letters, it appears that 
Pompey declaimed having any fhare in that 
infult which, in the end of April, Bibulus fuf- 
fered from Vatinius'i mob ; and which was 
his pretext for (hutting himfelf up in his houfe 
for the reft of the year. Vide fupra. p. 406. 

*> It has been already obferved, that we 
have no guide for fixing, with any precifion, 
the dates and order of the tranfaftions of this 
year. But by this Letter it would feem, that 

! 


the marriage of Pompey with Julia , which 
gave a dreadful alarm to the Ariftocratic 
Faftion, was in the end of May. For this 
Letter is the lateft of Cicero ’s Letters from 
the countnr, who came to town in the be¬ 
ginning of June. 

c -Turn videbatur ejufmodi D'ominatio 

civitatem oppieffifle, ^uaejucunda effet mul- 
titudini, bonis autemita molefta, ut tamen 
fine pemicie. Sc c. 

** experience'* 
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“ experienced the ifttemperate wrath of thofe, who, irritated by the op- Y.K.694., 
“ pofition they met with from Cato d , have overturned all things. At firft Bef ' £ 

“ they made ufepf fuch gentle and pleafant poifons, that it feerned as if 19J coni: 

“ we Ihould be able to die without pain : But now, I fear, left the hifles->— 

“ of the populace, the free difcourfeg of the better fort, and the murmur- 
“ ingsof all Italy , fhould provoke them even to rage.” 

Whatever was the principal evil#here complained of, it is evident from 
v/as 'ly.his letter, that, at the time when it was written, Bibulus and his faftion 
bis hought themfelves in a more defperate condition than they had been in the 
bionth of May preceding; and therefore the friendly hint given by Bibulus 
to Pompey , on the jgth of that month, can be no proof, that Bibulus had 
the farrffe fritndly difpofition towards him, when Vettius charged fome of 
the Leaders of the Faftion with an Afiaffination Plot. * 

As to the fecret which the younger Curio pretended to have learnt from 
Vettius , the proof of the fad retting wholly on the veracity of Curio , 

• one of the perfons accufed, there is room fuffioient to doubt the truth of it. 

Vettius., even after he had obtained from the Senate a promife of pardon, 
does not confefs a word of his having imparted that fecret to Curio : In- 
ftead of pretending that he himfelf, a contemptible wretch, had laid a 
plot to kill Pompey , (which would indeed have been an incredible ftory) 
he charges the Conful Bibulus , young Curio , and many of the difeon- 
tented Nobles, with having formed fuch a plot, in the execution of which 
he was t<\ be employed. He alledged, according to Cicero's report) that 
the Conful fent him a dagger : But wjio can imagine that, by this allega¬ 
tion, he meant to intimate, that he could not have been furnifhcd with 
a dagger any other way ? No furely, his meaning could only be, that the 
Conful gave him that token of his approving the defign. 

It would be difficult, perhaps, to colled .any thing, which might be 
called probable, from this blind' ftory. May we not, however, with fome 
appearance of <eafon, conjedure, that Vettius , who was, by trade, an 
Informer and a Witnefs, ready to be employed by any body who would 
hire him, and who had got money from Cicero , in the time of his def- 
potifm, for being a convenient evidence, imagined he had now a fair op¬ 
portunity to get money from the prelent reigning powers, by fwearing 
a plot upon their principal enemies. The fharp cdids of Bibulus , the 
loud declamations t of Curio , the known hatred which Lutullus and Brutus 
bore to Pompey , (the firft for having robbed him of his glory, the 
fecond for having murdered * his father) were natural reafons for „ vjt) f 

p- >78, 

* M. Mongault thinks that the oppofition, in this particular. If Cit far was irregular > 79 - 
here fpoken of, was to the law which gave to in his manner of his purfuing his point, it 
Cafar the government of the two Gault for is not to be doubtad but Cato was as irregu- 
five years; and that it was Cato’s behaviour on lar in his method of oppofition : He was 
this occafion, which provoked Cafar to fend no Magiftrate at this time. 

Ibid, him to prifon. The ancient writers diifer 

VOL. III. jl* 
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y.r. 694. Vettius to conftitute them chief Leaders in the enterp»ize. Indeed, if he 
• gmeant to make his court to Crfar, it was a blunder to name Brutus among 
395 Coni', the confpirators. This miftakc he is laid to have rc&ified in his depoft- 

--tion from the Rojlra j where, the next day after his examination by the 

Senate, Cafar produced him i not to do him honour, as is evident enough 
from the iflue of the affair, but to expofe to the People the bafenefs pf the 
faction who had employed fo infamous, an impoftor to accufe him of trea- 
fon, and, upon the teftimony of fuch a witnefs, would have taken away v 
his life, and did adlually take away the lives of many Citizens. It does not, 
appear by whofe direction, or by whofe hands, he was murdered ; eachf- 
fadion acculed the other of the deed •, and neither of them made any en¬ 
quiry about it. < 

Cicero , in the clofeof that Letter in which he relates the affair of Vettius » 
writes as if it caufed him no great anxiety •, but he had been for fome time, 
and was ftill, under terrible apprehepfions from Clodius , who threatened 
him with all the,terrors of h/s Tribunate ; to which office he was eleded 

Mi.ia. without any oppofition : and, in proportion as the danger approached, 

* 4 ' Cicero 's apprehenfions were every day more and more alarmed. The ab- 
fence of his friend Atticus was an additional mortification to him : For 
Atticus , having a great familiarity with all the Clodian family, might have 
been of fervice, either in difiuading Clodius from any attempt, or, at leaft, 
in getting out of him what he really intended. Cicero prefied him there- 
Ad Att. fore, in every letter, to come back again to Rome. “ If you love me (fays. 

1 i '" “ he) as much as I am perfuaded you do, hold yourfelf ready to run hither 

“ as foon as I call: Though I am doing, and will do, every thing in my 

“ power to fave you that trouble.-My wifhes and my affairs require 

“ you : I fhall want neither counfel, nor courage, nor forces, if I fee you 
“ here at the time. I have reafon to be fatisfied with Varro : Pompey 

“ talks divinely.-How much do I wifh that you had ftaidat Rome ! 

“ as you lurely would have done, if you had imagined how things would 
“ happen : We ffiould eafily have managed Clodius, or learnt at leaft, for 
“ certain, what he meant to do. At prelent he flies about; raves; knows 
“ not what he would be at; threatens many ■, and will take his meafures 
“ at laft, perhaps, from chance,” &c. 

C.rfar, knowing the fright that Cicero was in, and having no defire to 
hurt him, but only to render him more traftable, and better difpofed to 
bridle his tongue, than he had hitherto been, propofecl expedients to 
him for hisfecurity : He bad [as has been already mentioned] offered to 
put him into the commiffwn for dijlributing the lands of Campania, with 
ibid. 19. which twenty of the principal Senators were charged : But , as it was an 
invitation only into the place of one deceafcd, and not an original defignation. 

Cicero did not think it for his dignity to accept it. -cCsefar had likewife 

ibid. 1*, offered, in the moft obliging manner , to make him one of his Lieutenants in 
& 19- Gaul, andpreffed it earneJUy upon him ; which was both a fure and honourable 

way 
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way of avoiding the danger-, and what he might have made ufe of, fo Y - k.6 94> 
c ar only, as it ferved his purpofe, without embarraffing himfelf with the duty 
if it p . Cicero, fepfible of all this, was at frit inclined to accept of the Ccm'. 
.employment, and would have gone with Cafar, if Clodius , perceiving ^ 
himfelf in danger* of miffing his revenge, had not artfully changed his 
condud, and, by fpeaking honourably of Cicero on all occafions, put on 
the appearance of having laid a fid'* his refentment, and being dilpoled 
to a reconciliation. Cicero, weak enough to be deceived by this behaviour, 
and very unwilling (if it could be avoided) to owe the obligation of his 
iifety to C<efar, refufed, after fome hefitation, the Lieutenancy * : which 
refufal fo exalperated Cm far, that he immediately abandoned him to the 
fury of Ciodfis ; and of this Caefar ufed afterwards to lay the whole blame Ad Au 
m Cicero himfelf, for flighting fo obflinately the friendly offers which he 
made to* him. Pompey, all this while was giving Cicero the ftrongefl af- 4 ‘ 5 
Frances, confirmed the oaths and vow*, that there was no danger ■, and that Ad.Quint. 
be would fooner be killed himfelf, than fuffer him to be Igurt •, that both 
Clodius and his brother Appius had folemnly promifed to abl nothing againft n. 20. 
him ; and, if they did not keep their word, that he would let all the world fee , lblJ ' ”■ 
how much he preferred Cicero’/ friendfhip to all his other engagements. 

In Cicero’s account of this to Atticus, Varro, fays he* gives me full fatif- 
fallion ; Pompey loves me, and treats me with great kindnefs. Do you be¬ 
lieve him ? you will fay, Tes, I do. He convinces me, that he is in 
earnefl. —— Yet flnee all men of buflnefs, in their Hiflorical reflations, 
and even Poets too in their verfes, admpmjh us always to be upon our guard. Ibid. 20. 
not to believe too eaflly •, I comply with them in one thing -, to ufe all proper 
caution, as far as I am able but for the other, find it impofftble not to be¬ 
lieve him. 

* Cicero (as appears by Ep. xviii.) was “ tnyfelf entirely to Pbilofophy ? I am now in 
likewife offered a Free Legation, in order to “ earnefl to do it ; and wijh that l had been fa 
go and accomplilh iqme tow : but he thought “ from the beginning." 

that this would not fufficiently fkreen him His Englijb Hiilorian will have it, that jviidd, 
from the attacks of Clodius ; and it would his inclination to the Augurate, at this time, p. 319, 
hinder him from having the pleafure of fee- was nothing elfe but a fudden ftart of an un- 
ing his brother, who was then on his way to weighed thought; no fooner thrown out tha n 
Rome. retraded ; and dropt only to Atticus , to whom 

* Though Cicero was jfo fhy of accepting he ufed to open all his thoughts with the fa me Ad Atr. 
the offices of Commiffioner and Lieutenant, freedom, with which they offered themfclves to vm, 14. 
it feems that he wou(d have been very wil- his own mind ; “ For it !s certain (adds the 

ling to accept of a place, that became vacant, “ Hiftorian) that he might have had this very 
by the death of Metellus Celer, in the college “ Augufate, if he had thought it worth afk- 
of Augurs, fif it had been offered him. “ ing for ; ” that is to fay, it is certain, that Ep. Fam. 
“ Tell me (fays he in a letter to Atticus ) in a letter to Cato, written nine years after, xv m- 
“ every tittle of news that is ftirring, and, to Convince Cato that he had no vain glory, 

“ fince Nepos is leaving Rome, who is to have he writes thus ; “ I forbore offering myfclf as 
“ his brother’s Augurate: Jt it the only thing by “ a candidate for the office of Augur ; tho’ 

“ which they could gain me. Obferve my “ you are fenfiblc, I dare fay, that I might 
“ weaknefs ! But what have l to do with fuck “ have fucceeded without much difficulty.” 

“ things, to which 1 long to bid adieu , and turn 

3 I 2 But, 
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But, whatever really pafled between Clodius and Pompey , Cicero percei¬ 
ving, that Clodius talked in a different drain to every body elfe, and de¬ 
nounced nothing but war and ruin to him, began to be very fufpicious of 
Pompey •, and prepared to defend himfelf by his genuine forces, the Senate 
and the Knights, with the honejl (a$ he calls them) of all ranks, who (he 
pretends) were ready to fly to his affiftance from all parts of Italy. This 
was the fituation of affairs, when Ciodixs entered upon the T ribunate , where 
his firft aft was to put the fame affront upon Bibulus , which had been of¬ 
fered before to Cicero, on laying down that office, by not fujfering him to 
Jpeak to the People, but only to take the accujlomed oath. 

C H A P. II. 

Clodius, a Tribune of the People, in the Confuljhip of Piso and Ga'binius 
year of Rome 695, paffesfeveral rthw laws. He dijlrefes Cicero ; who 
being defertedAy thofe froht whom he expelled fupport, is confirained to go 
into banifhment. To get rid of Cato, the Tribune engages the People to 
commijfion him to dethrone Ptolemy, King of Cyprus, and feize his trea- 
fures •, which comm'([ion he executes with great punctuality. The next year 
(696) Lentulus Spinther and Metellus Nepos being Confuls, Ci¬ 
cero is recalled home, and rejlored to his dignity and ejlates : on which oc- 
cafion Clodius raifes mifehievous riots in the City. 

T HE Confuls of the new year were L. Calpurnius Pifo and A. Gabinius ■, 
the one the father-in-law of C.efar, the other the creature of Pompey. 
Before their entrance into office,' Cicero had conceived great hopes of both on 
account of the influence they were under ; but efpecially of Pifo, to whom 
(by the marriage of his daughter Tullia to C. Pifo) he was allied, and who 
had lately given him marks of confidence, having employed him, at the 
time of the election, to preftde over the votes of the leading cedtury ; and when 
he entered into his office, on the firft of January, afked his opinion the third 
in the Senate, or the next after Pompey and Craffus : But he prefently 
found himfelf deceived : For Clodius had already fecured them to meafures 
by a private contrail, to procure for them, by a grant of the People, two of 
the bejl governments of the empire : for Pifo, Macedonia, with Greece and 
Theflaly ; for Gabinius, Cilicia: And when this laft was not thought o^od 
enough, and Gabinius feemed to be difpleafed with his bargain, it was ex¬ 
changed foon afterfor Syria, with a power of making war upon /^cParthans. For 
this price they agreed to ferve him in all his defigns, and particularly for 
the oppreffion of Cicero : who, on that account, often calls them not Confuls 
but brokers of provinces, and fellers of their country g 

To 

s P‘f° hai! been accufed the year before, thcAlhes: When, by throwing himfelf at the 
by P. Ckdius, of plundering and oppreffing feet of hi s Judges in tile moll abjedt manner, 

1 ani jV ' 
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To gain the People, 1 Clodius , early in the year (Jan. 3.) promulgated fe- Y ' R - «9j. 
veral new laws, contrived chiefly for their advantage. Firii, That corn ’ 

fhould be dijlributed gratis to the Citizens. Secondly, That no Mcgiftrate m Pifon V 
Jhould take the Aufpices, or obferve the heavens , when the People were actually ^ ( notas 
ajfembled on public bufinefs. Thirdly, That the old companies or fraternities of d!, c ,™' 
the City if which the Senate had aloliflscd about nine years before , floould be re- *• x *xviii. 
vived , and new ones inftituted. *'• 6? ' 

And, to pleafe the Citizens of higher rank, Clodius publifhed a fourth 
law — that the Cenfors Jhould not expel from the Senate , or inflitl a mark of 
infamy upon any man , who was not firft openly and in form accufed , and con¬ 
victed of fome crime by their joint fentence. 

Thele 'law?,, though generally agreeable.* were highly unreafonable in 
Cicero's opinion •, who took them all to be levelled* at himfelf, and 
contrived to pave the way to his ruin ; fo that he provided his friend, 

L. Ninius, one of the Tribunes, to put his Negative upon them , efpecially 324 ' 

on the Law of Fraternities ■, which, under colour of incorporating thole 
focieties, gave Clodius an opportunity of gathering an army , and enlijling in Pif. 4. 
into his fervice all the feum and dregs of the City. Lion Cajfius fays, that .. 

Clodius , in an amicable conference with Cicero , and by a promile not p . 
to make any attempt againft him, perluaded him to* withdraw his Tri¬ 
bune, and give no interruption to the new laws propofed : but we find 
from Cicero's account, that, becaufe the laws were popular , and did not 
perfonally affydl him , his friends advifed him to be quiet; with which ad¬ 
vice he complied, though contrary t;o his own judgment : and we find 


and in the midft of a violent Tain, he is faid 
to have moved the companion of the bench, 
who thought it punilhment enough for a man 
of his birth, to be reduced to the neceflity 
of proftrating himfelf fo mifcrably, and ri¬ 
ling fo deformed and Ijefmtared with dirt.— 
Cicero fays, that Pifo, in his outward carriage, 
affe&ed the mien and garb of a Philofopher; 
and that his afpeft greatly contributed to give 
ro Sext. him the credit of that chara&er : He veas fe¬ 
te 9. were in his locks ; fqualid in his drefs ; Jlo-vj in 

his J'pecch ; tnorofe in his rtanners ; the very 
picture of antiquity, and a pattern of the anci¬ 
ent Republic, ambitious to t be thought a Patriot, 
and a revi ver of the c/d dsfcipline. But thr. 
garb of rigid virtue was only the covering of 
a dirty, (ottilh, ltupid Epicurean ; vvallowing 
in all die low and filthy pleatincs of life ; till 
a fnlfe opinion of wifdom, the Jplcndor of his 
great family, and the fmoaky images cf i./iref- 
ters, whom he r.jitnbltdin nojJjing but his com¬ 
plexion, recommended him to the Confuljhip ; 
which expofed the genuine temper and talents 
of the man. 


His solleguc Galinius ivas no hypocrite, but Pro Scxt. 
a profeffed rake from the beginning ; gay, 9. 
foppijh, luxurious ; a! ways curled and perfumed ; 
and living its a perpetual debauch of gaming, 
vine, and women : void of every principle 
of virtue, honour, and probity ; and fo def- 
perate in his fortunes, through die extrava¬ 
gance of his pleafures, that he haJ no other 
rofourcc, or hope, of fubfillencc, but from 
the,plunder < \ the Republic. In his Tribu¬ 
nate, when the law by him propofed, which 
g.He the command of the war againit the pi¬ 
rates, was depending, lie, to pay hi, court 
to Pcnp.y, ixpojed to the mtb the plan ofLu- 
culius’s hiiuje, to drew what an executive 
fabric ■ of the greeted <object of Rome 
Veils build n; , as' he would inornate, out cf 
thefy-s n !:. m.j-.ry : yet th ; s vain man, 
oppicifed wit' ’ t , andfcarc ' able to ihew 
his head, found meats, from the perqujites 
cf bis C-)jidy.:p, aim., i n.iub more mag¬ 
nificat pda.e lean Luculllis himfelf had F ia Dorn, 
done. +39. 


likewife 
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Y.R.695. likcwife, that he blamed himfelf afterwards for his indolence, and re- 
\ 1 \-t ~~ P roac ^ c ^ Atticus particularly for having counfelled him to let the- Law 
"'"'"of Fraternities pafs •, by which it was quickly evident, that Clodius had 
gained great advantage. The vengeful Tribune, becon'ie extremely popu¬ 
lar on account of his new laws, eagerly feizcd the opportunity which this 
afforded him of driving his hated enemy into banifhment: And, for this 
purpofe, he provided a fpecial law, wjiich imported, that whoever had taken 
Vr "; Pu - the life of a Citizen uncondemned, and without a trial, fhould be prohibited from 
'' 4 Jire and water. The putting CatilineV accomplices to death , though not done 
by Cicero's (ingle authority, but by a general vote of the Senate, and after 
a folemn hearing and debate, was judged to be illegal, and contrary to the 
liberties of the People-, and Cicero , though not named in the law, was the 
criminal manifeltly marked out by it. Terrified, amazed, half out of his 
wits, he inftantly changed his habit, and, as if he had been actually im¬ 
peached, appeared about the ftreetsyw a fordid or mourning gown, to excite 
i'l„r. (.V: the companion of the People : whilft Clodius contrived to meet and infult 
him at every turn -, reproaching him for h:s meannefs of fpirit, and unmanly 
Midi!. dejection -, fome of the populace even pelting him with dirt and ft ones. But 
*’• 33 5 ' he loon gathered friends enough about him to fecure him from fuch in- 
Poit Red. fults, the whole bod) of the Knights, and the young Nobility, to the number 
liyiin ' of twenty thoufand, with young Craffus at their head -, who all changed their 
habit, and perpetually attended him, to implore the protection and afftftance of 
the People. 

The City was now in great agitation, and every part of it ’engaged on 
Pro Sext one fide or the other. The Senate*met in the Temple of Concord •, while 
iV’piV 3 Cicero's friends affembled in . the Capitol-, whence all the Knights and 
Red. la young Nobles went in their habit of mourning to throw themfelves at 
Sun. s- the feet of the Confulsj and beg their interpofition in Cicero's favour. 

Pifo kept his houfe that clay on purpofe to avoid them •, but Gabinius 
received them with intolerable rudenefs, though their..petition was feconded 
by the intreaties and tears of the whole Senate : tie treated Cicero’r 
character and Confulftjip with the utmoft derifton, and repulfed the whole 
company with threats and infults for their fruitlefs pains to fupport a finking 
caufe. This raifed great indignation in the Affembly : when the Tribune 
Ninnius, inftead of being difeouraged by the violence of the Conlul, 
made a motion, that the Senate alfo fhould change their habit with the reft 
of the City -, which was agreed to inftantly by an unanimous vote. Gabinius, 
enraged at this, flew out of che Senate into the Forum ; where he declared 
to the People from the Roftra, that men were miftaken to imagine, that the 
Senate had any power in the Republic -, that the Knights fhould pay dear for 
that day's work, when, in Cicero’r Confulfhip, they kept guard in the Capitol, 
with drawn fwords : And that the hour was noav come t when thofe, who lived 
at that time in fear, fhould revenge themfelves on their enemies : And to confirm 
the truth of what he faid, be banifhed L. Lamia, a Roman Knight, two 

hundred 
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hundred miles from the City, for his diftinguifoed zeal and activity in Cicero’/ Y.R.6 95 . 
caufe ; an aft of power *, which no Conl'ul before him had ever preiumed , Ep 
to exert on any Citizen, which was followed prefently by an edit! from both xi. 16. 
the Confuls, forbidding the Senate to -put their late vote into execution > and en- I ’“ J Scxt * 
joined them to refume'their jormer drejs \ t 

Ciceros refoluiion of changing his gown was too hafty and inconfider.tte, p. v-~- 
and helped to precipitate his ruin. We was not named in the Law, nor 
perfonally affefted by it : The terms of it were general, and feemingly 
juft, reaching only to thole, who had taken the life of a Citizen illegally. 

Ml hether this was his cafe, or not, was not yet the point in iftue, but to 
be the fubjedt of another trial: So that, by making himfelf a criminal, 
before th<f tinv% he Ihortened rhe trouble of» his enemies, difeouraged his 
friends, and made his cafe more defperate than he needed to have done : 
Whereas,-- if he had taken the part of commending or flighting the Law y 
as being wholly unconcerned in it, and when he came to be actually attacked 
by a itcond law, and brought to trial upon it, bad ftood rqfolutely upon 
his defence, he might have baffled the malice of his perfecutors. He was 
fenfible of his error when it was too late, and often reproached Atticus , 
that, being a Jlander-by, and lefs heated in the game than himfelf, he would 
fuffer him to make fuch blunders. 

As the other Conful, Pifo, had not yet explicitely declared himfelf, fo Ci¬ 
cero, accompanied by his fon-in-law, who was the Conful’s near kinfman, 
took occafion to make him a vifit, in hopes to mosc him to efpoufe his caufe, 
and fupport the authority of the Senate., They went to him about eleven 
in the morning, and found him, as Cicero afterwards told the Senate, in Pif. c, 

“ coming from a little dirty hovel, frefli from the laft night’s debauch, 

“ with his flippers on, his head muffled, and his breath To llrong of wine, 

“ that they could hardly bear the feent of it., 'He excufed his drefs, 

“ and fmell of wine, on account of his ill health, for which he was 
“ obliged, he faid,« to’ take lome vinous medicines; but kept them ftand- 
“ ing all the while in that filthy place, till they had finifhed their bufmefs. 

“ As foon as Cicero entered into the affair, he frankly told them, that 
“ Gabinius was fo miferably poor, as not to be able to {hew his head ; 

“ and mull be entirely ruined, if he could not procure fome rich province; 

“ that he had hopes of one from Clodius, but defpaired of any thing from. 

“ the Senate •, that, for his own part, it was his bufinefs to humour him on 
“ this occafion, as Cicero had humoured his Collegue in his Confulfhip ; 

“ and that there was no reafon to implore the Itelp of the Coniuls, fince it 
“ was every man’s duty to look to himfelf.” Which was all they could 
get from him. 

h And “ where is there, fays Cicero, in all “ of one Jingle Citizen ? ” But this was mani- Pro Sextt 
“ hiftory, a more illuftrious ttftimony of any feftly noi the cafe : For the Honejl and the i*. 

“ man, than that all the honeji by private Senate were as "u.lty as he, and had equal 
“ inclination, and the Senate by a public de- need of the People’s indulgence. 

“ cree, ihould change their habit/er the fake 

2 Clodius x 
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Clodius, all this while, was not idle, but puflied on his Law with 
great vigour, and calling the People into the Flaminian Circus , fummoned 
thither alfo the young Nobles and the Knights , who were fo bufy in Ci¬ 
cero'% caufe, to give an account of their conduct to that AJfembly : But, as 
foon as they appeared, be ordered his Jlaves and mercenaries to fall upon 
them with drawn fwerds, and vollies of Jtones, in fo rude a manner, that 
Hortenfius was almoft killed, and Vfipienus, another Senator, fo defperately 
hurt , that he died foon after of his wounds. Here he produced the two Con- 
fuls , to deliver their fentiments to the People on the merit of Cicero's 
Confulfhip •, when Gabinius declared with great gravity, that he utterly con¬ 
demned the putting Citizens to death without a trial: Pifo only faid, That be 
had always been on the mercifulfide, and had a great averfion to cruelty. The 
reafon of holding this Affembly in the Flaminian Circus without the gates 
of Rome , was to give Cos far an opportunity of aflifting at it, who, being 
now invejled with a military command, could not appear within the walls. 
Cafar , therefore, being palled upon, after the Confuls, to deliver his 
mind upon the fame queftion, declared. That the proceedings againft Len- 
tulus and the reft were irregular and illegal , but that he could not approve 
the defegn of punifhing any body for them : That all the world knew bis fenfe 
of the matter, and that he had given his vote againft taking away their lives ; 
yet he did not think it right to propound a law at this time about things that 
were fo long paft *. 

In this fame Affembly- Clodius obtained a repeal of the /Elian and 
Fuftan laws k , which had been in force about a hundred years, and made it 
unlawful to abl any thing with the People on the days called Fasti ', or while 
the Augurs or Confuls were ohferving the heavens, and taking the aufpices. 
Thefe laws were the main fupport of the Ariftocratical intereft, as they 
proved of excellent ufe fqr checking any attempt of the Popular Magi- 
ftrates, that gave the Senate an alarm : Cicero therefore frequently la¬ 
ments the lofs of them, and calls them the moft faired., laws of the State , 
the fences and bulwarks of the Public Tranquillity. [But it is no wonder 
that Clodius, in the charader of a Popular Tribune, fhould attempt the 
repeal of fuch laws, feeing the worthy Conful Bibulus had, the very laft 
year, in order to hinder the paffing of certain laws beneficial to the People, 
moft impudently proclaimed ail the days of eight months together Holy Day s.~\ 


1 This anfwer, fays Dr. Middleton, was art¬ 
ful, and agreeable to the part wlpch C/efar 
was then acting ; for, while it confirmed the 
foundation of Clodius'% law, it carried a (hew 
of moderation towards Cicero ; or, as an in¬ 
genious writer expreffes it, left appearances on¬ 
ly to the one, but did real fernjice to the other. 

k The authors of theie laws are not cer¬ 
tainly known. Manutius fays, they were two 
Tribunes of the People, about a hundredyears 


before Clodius's Tribunefhip. Hottomannus 
gives them different dates and different au¬ 
thors, aferibing the firlt to if. JElius Peel us, 
Conful in 586 ; the fecond to P. Fuftus or 
Furius, C nful in 617. 

1 The Dies Fajli were the days on which 
the Courts of Law were open, and the Prae¬ 
tors fat to hear caufes ; which days were 
marked for that purpofe in the Calendars. 


Pompey , 
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while the Clodian fdflion, fearing left he might be induced at laft to protect 
■* him, were employiyg all their arts to infufe jealoujies and fufpicions into him p, 0 n or .,. 
Oj ■, defign againft him from Cicero. ’They pofted fome of their confidents at "• 
CiceroV houfe, to watch PompeyV coming thither, aad to admonifh him by ScKt - 
whifpcrs , and billets put into his hands, to be cautious of venturing himfelf 
there, and to take better care of his life-, which was inculcated to him fo 
Jlrong/y at home by perpetual letters and meffages from pretended friends, 
that he thought fit to withdraw himfelf from the City, to his houfe on the 
Alban bilk Ij cannot be eafily imagined, that he entertained real ap- 
prehcnfions of Cicero: But, -if he had any fear, it mull, as Cicero fays, 
have beeu,of the common enemies of them both, left they might poftibly attempt 
Jomewhat in CiceroV name ; and, by tfie opportunity of charging it upon 
Cicero, hope to get rid of them both at the fame timebut the molt 
probable conjecture is, that, being obliged, by his engagement with C.cfar, 
to defert Cicero, and fuffer him to be driven out of the City, he was willing 
to humour thele infinuations, as giving the molt plaufible pretext of ex- 
cufing his perfidy-— 

Before things came to extremity, Cicero thought it advifeable to prefs 
Potnpey in furh a manner, as to know for certain what he had to exped 
from him. Some of his chief friends undertook the talk •, Luctdlus, Tor• in p,r„n. 
quatus, Lenlulus, &c. who, with a numerous attendance of Citizens, went i>- 
to find him at his Alban Villa , and to intercede with him, not to defert the 
fortunes of his old friend. He received them civilly, though coldly; re¬ 

ferring them wholly to the Confuls, and declaring, that he, being only a 
private man, could not pretend tg take the'field^ againft an armed Tribune, 
without a public authority ; but if the Confuls, by a decree of the Senate, 
would enter into the dffair, he would prefently arm himfelf in their defence. 

With this anfwer they addrelfed themlelves again to the Confuls; but 
with no better fucccfs than before •, Gabinius treated them rudely; but 
Pifo calmly told them, that he was not fo ftout a Conful as Torquatus and 
Cicero had been •, that there was no need of arms, or fighting ; that Cicero 
might fave the Republic a fiecond time, ifhepleafed, by withdrawing himfelf ; 
for , if he ftaid, it would coft an infinite quantity of Civil blood f and, in jhort, 
that neither he, nor his Collegue , nor his fon-in-law , Casfar, would relinquiftj ii.iA. 
the party of the Tribune. • 

After this repulfe, Cicero refolved to make his laft effort on Pornpey, 
by throwing himfelf in perfon at his feet. Plutarch tells us, that Pompcy 
flipt out of a back door, and would not fee him: But it is certain, from 
Cicero's account, that*he was admitted to an audience; and, when he be¬ 
gan to prefs, and even fupplicate him, in a manner the moft affebling, that 
Pornpey flatly refufed to help him •, alledging, in excufe for himfelf, the nccefjity, Ad - A,t » 
Vol. III. 3 K * which ' 4 ' 


Pornpey, who had hitherto been giving Cicero the ftrongeft alfurances ofv. r.6 9s . 

his fricmdlhip, and been frequent and open in his vifits to him, began --- 

now, as the plot ripened towards a crifis, to grow cool and referved • 
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v.r, 695, which he was under-, of a fling nothing againft the will df Casfar. This expe- 
Bcf.^Chr. r j ment convinced Cicero , that he had a much greater power to contend with, 
"94. tonf. than what had yet appeared in fight : He called, therefore, a council of 
~* his friends, with intent to take his final refolution, agreeably to their ad¬ 
vice. The queftion was, Whether it was bejl to flay, and defend himfelf by 
force or to fave the effufton of blood, by retreating, till the Jtorm fhould blow 
Pint, in over: Lucuilus ! " advifed the firjt, hut Cato, and, above all, Hortenfius , 
warmly urged the laji •, which, concurring with Atticus' s Advice, as well as 
the fears and entreaty of all his own family , made him refolve to quit the field 
to his enemies, and fubmit to a voluntary exile. 

A little before his retreat, he took a fmall ftatue of Minerva, which had 
long been reverenced in his family, as a kind of Tutelar Deity, and, carry¬ 
ing it to the Capitol; placed it in the Temple of Jupiter, under the title of Mi¬ 
nerva, the Guardian of the City, that, in the plunder of his goods’, which 
Or leg. was likely to enfue, this facred Guardian might not be profaned by impious 
" '?• hands. Nos, qui illam cuftodem urbis, omnibus ereptis noftris rebus & 
perditis, violari ab impiis pafli non fumus. 

He departed from Rome in the night, efcorted by a numerous guard of 
friends, who, after a day’s journey or two, left him, with the greateft ex- 
preffions of tendernefs, to purfue his way towards Sicily, which he propofed 
as the place of his residence, and where, for his eminent fervices to the 
ifiand, he a (lured himfelf of a kind reception and fafe retreat. 

Midd.p. As foon as it was known that he was gone, Clodius published a fecond' 
31 8 - law, conceived in the following terms: 

Pro Dom. Whereas M. T. Cicero has put Roman Citizens to death, unheard andun - 
'oftRtT' condemned and for that end fbrged the authority and decree of the Senate: 
inSen.u.’ May it pleafe you to ordain, that he be interdicted from fire and water: That no 
10. body prefume to harbour or receive him on *pain of death : And that whoever 
Jball move, fpeak, vote, or take any Jtep towards recalling him, he fhall be 
treated as a public enemy. 

MitW. p. It is pretended, that this law was efientially null and invalid *: For 

Cicero 


Ibid, 


m Plutarch writes Lucuilus without any 
Prsmomen ; and fince the great Lucuilus died 
jnad very foon after the time we are {peaking 
of, and was, therefore, probably, too weak 
now to be capable of Public affaii s, i we may 
well fuppofe, that the Hiftorian means Marcus 
Lucuilus, the brother of Lucius. Crevier. 

" It is faid likewife, that the terms of the 
law were fo abfurd, that they annulled them- 
felves ; for it enafled, not that Cicero may or 
fljould be, but that he be interdifled, which 
was impoflible; fince no power on earth, fays 
Cicero, can make a thing to be done before it 
be done. Non tulit ut interd'.catur, Jed ut in - 


terdidum Jit—Sexte nofier, hona venia quoniam 
jam dialetlicus es—quodfadum non eft, ut Jit 
fafium, ferri adpopulum aut verbis ullisfan- 
ciri, ant fuffragiis confirmari poteft? Pro Dom. 

18. QuidJi iis -verbis feripta eft iftaproferiptio, 
utfe ipfa dijfolvat ? Ib. 9. 

N. B. The diftinflion, here intimated, 
between interdicatur and interdiBum fit, de¬ 
fences the attention df all Grammarians. 
They are commonly ufed indifferently, 
as terms wholly equivalent, yet, accord¬ 
ing to Cicero’s criticifm, the one, we fee, 
makes the fenfe abfurd, where the other is 
juft and proper. 

.1 Further, 
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Cicero t ays, it was not? properly a law, but a privilege ; or an All lo inflit 7V.r.c 95 . 

penalties on a particular Citizen by name, without any previous trial ; which was - 

exprefsly prohibited the mofl facred and fundamental confli tut ions of the Re- PmDom, 
public. Vetant leges facrat.%*, vetant xn tabula: leges privatis hominibus 
irrogari. Id eft esim privilegium. 

[This objedion to the proceedings a’gainft Cicero feems fully to juftify 
them ; the thing there fpoken of, as«prohibited by the laws of the Twelve 
Tables and the fundamental conflilutions of the State , being the very thing 
of which he had been notorioufly guilty. And it ought to be oblerveit 
that the Authority of the Senate, upon which he afted, could not make 
his ad Legal ; but, by a law of the Twelve Tables, whatever the People Liv. i,. 
decreed htft wey Law ; and the votes of the People were their Decree ■, fo that Vli - u 
Cicero was legally banilhed.] ' • 11 ' 

With*this Law againft Cicero there was another publifhed at the fame Midd. p. 
time, which granted to the two Confuls*the provinces above fpecificd , with a j^°' s xt 
provifton of whatever troops or money they t hough t,fit. Both the laws palled ,o& -X' 
without oppofition, and Clodius loft no time in putting the firft of them in 1,1 P*f. »*• 
execution, but fell immediately to plundering, burning, and demoli/hing 
Cicero's houfes, both in the City and in the Country. The beft part of his 
goods was divided between the two Confuls; the Marble Columns of his 
Palatin Houfe were carried publicly to Pifo’s father-in-law •, and the rich 
furniture of his Tufculan Villa to his neighbour Gabinius ■, who removed Port Red. 
even the tre^s of his plantations into his own gnounds: And, to make the 'j’vo V>Lm" 
lofs of his houfe in Rome irretrievable, Clodius confecrated the Area on 4? 
which it ftood to the perpetual fervice of Religion, and built a Temple up- Il ' ,d - 
on it to the Goddefs Libertv. 

“ The defolation of Cicero's fortunes at home, and the miferies which Midd. P . 

“ he fuffered abroad, in being deprived of every tiling that was dear to 
“ him, foon made him repent of the refolution of his flight; which he 
“ aferibes to the envy and treachery of his Counfellors , who, taking the ad- 
« vantage of his fears, and the perplexity which he was under, pufhed 
“ him -to an aft both ruinous and inglorious. This he chiefly charges 
<c on Hortenfm ; and though he forbears to name him to Atticus, on 
“ account of the ftrift friendfhip between them, yet he accufes him 
“ very freely to his brother Quintus, of coming every day infiduoufly to his a d Quint. 

“ houfe, and, with the greatefl expreflions of zeal and affeElton, perpetually 1 ‘ rat * u 3 ‘ 

infmuating to his hopes and fears, that, by giving way to rhe prefent 
<l rage, he could not fail of being recalled with glory in three days time . ibid. 4. 

“ Hortenflus was particularly intimate, at this time, with Pompey, and 

Further, that the penalclaufe being ground- And, laftly, though it provided that no 

ed on a fuggellion notorioufly falfe, that Ci- body Ihould harbour him, yet it had not or- 
cero had forged the decreet of the Senate ; it dered him to be expelled, or injoined him to 
could not polhbly Hand for want of a fomida- quit the City. U, zo. 
lion. PnDtm. 10 

jK * 


“ might 
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Y. r. 6 9S . “ might poffibly be employed to urge Cicero to thisdlep, in order to fave 
Bef. chr. tc p om p e y t h e difgrace of being forced to a< 5 t againft him with a very high 
39+fconf. “ hand. But, let that be as it will, it was Pompey's condud which Ihocked 

--- Cicero the mod: Not for its being contrary to bis Oaths °, which the 

“ ambitious can eafily difpenfe with •, but to bis in ter eft, which they never 
“ ncgleded, but through weaknefs. The confideration of what yas ufe- 
“ ftil to Pompey , made him depend oij his afTiftance. - — 

“ In this ruffled and querulous ftate of mind, flung with the recolledion 
“ of his own miftakes, and the perfidy of his friends, he often laments, 
“ that he had not tried the fate of arms , and refolved either to conquer bravely , 
“ or die honourably: Which he dwells lb much upon in his letters, as to 
“ kern perfuaded, that it woukl have been his wifeft courle, But this is 
“ a problem, not eafy to be folved; It is certain, that hi% enemies were 
“ uling all arts to urge him to the refolution of retreating •, as if/.hev ap- 
“ prehend the confequences of hi% flay; and the real aim of the Tri- 
“ umvirate was, not to destroy, but to humble him : Yet it is no lefs 
“ certain, that all refiftance mud have been vain, if they had found it ne- 
“ cefiary to exert their ftrength againft him-, and that they had already pro- 
“ ceetled too far, to fuller him to remain in the City in defiance of them : 
“ And, if their potoer had actually been employed to drive him away, his 
“ return muft have been the more defperate, and they the more interefted 
“ to keep him out i lb that it feems to have been his moll prudent part, 
“ and the moll agreeable tp his charafter, to yield, as he did ? to the ne- 
“ ceffity of the times. 

“ But we have a full [certainly hot a true] account of the motives of 
“ his retreat in the Speeches,, which he made after his return, both to the 
Toti Red. M Senate and the People. When I faw the Senate , fays he, deprived 
"> Scn - >3- “ of its leaders , tnyfelf patt\y pufhed , and partly betrayed by the Magiftrates •, 
14- “ the Jlaves enrolled by name , under the colour of fraternities , the remains 

“ of Catiline ’j forces brought again into the fields tinder their old chiefs •, 
“ the Knights terrified with proferiptions •, the corporate towns with military 
“ execution , and with death and defirublion ; I could ftill have defended myfelf 
“ by arms , and was advifed to dofo by many brave friends ; nor did I want 
“ that fame courage, which you had all feen me exert on other occaftons : 
“ But when I faw , at the fame time , that, if I conquered my prefent enemy, 
“ there were many more behind , whom I had ftill to conquer ■, that , if I hap- 
“ pened to be conquered, many honeft men would fall both with me and after 
“ me-, that there were people enough ready to revenge the tribune's blood , while 
“ the punifhmcnt of mine would be left to the forms of a trial and to pofte- 
“ rity I refolved not to employ force in defending my private fafety after I had 

0 “ I knew him (fays Cicero in a letter “ true character- cf the man from one avto 
•* to Jtticus after Pompey's, death) to be an “ perfectly Anew him." Midd. life of Cic. 
“ honeft, yrivve, and worthy man.” “ This Vol. II. p. 132. What inconfillcncies aie 
*< (adds Br. Middleton) was the Jhort and thefe! Vid. fupra, p.427. 


defended 
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“ defended, that of the Republic without it ; and was willing that honef men Y.r.6 95 . 
“ fhould father lament the ruin of my fortunes, than make their own defperate Bef ‘ Ch, '• 
“ by adhering to me : # And if after all , I had fallen alone, that would have 39+ 5 Conr. 
“ been difloonourable to myfelf-, if amidjt the Jlaughtcr of the Citizens, fatal to —— 

the Republic .” . 

His letters, written during his exile, t<5 Terentia and Atticus, difeover, 
that all he fays here, of his Courage being refrained by his Patriotism, 
is falfe. The truth is, he had neither Courage nor Patriotism: He via.ii.prj. 
would have accepted the Lieutenancy offered him by Ceefar, and have be- >’■ 4 ’ 7 ' 
come an humble lervant of the Triumvirate, if Clodius had not out-witted 
him. And when, by refufing that Lieutenancy, he had loll the protection 
of Cafar , he w^uld have commenced a Civil,War to preferve his Station 
and his fortune,. if he had not felt the want of Courage in himfelf, and 
had not found, that, even in the opinion of his friends, he over-rated his 
own importance. , 

“ Cicero, (fays a very candid and ingenious writer) is/perpetually Melm.vol. 
“ reproaching himfelf in thefe letters to ‘erentia, and thole which he L >’• ,s- 

1 V r a • r 1*1 « note 1, on 

“ wrote at the lame time to Atticus , for not having taken up Arms, Let. vm. 

“ and refolutely withftood the Violence of Clodius. He afterwards, 

“ however, in leveral of his Speeches, made a merit?of what he here 
“ condemns, and particularly in that for Sextius he appeals to 1 leaven 
“ in the molt folemn manner, that he fubmitted to a voluntary exile, in 
“ order to fjpjre the blood of his fellow Citizens., and preferve the pub- 
“ lie tranquillity. Te, te, patria, teflor , et vos, penates patriique Dii, 

“ me veflrarum fedum templorumque caufa, me propter falutcm meormn civitnn, 

“ *qu<c tnihi femper fuit mea carior vita, dimicationem c/edemque fugiffe. But 
“ Cicero's veracity, in this folemn alfeveration, feems liable to be jultly 
“ queftioned. It is certain, that he once entertiyiled a defign of taking 
“ up Arms in his own defence: and the lingle motive that appears to 
“ have determined him’in the change of this relolution was, his finding 

“ himfelf raoft perfidioufly deferted by Pompey. Si - quifquam fuijfet 

“ (fays he in a letter to Atticus) qui me Pompeii minus liberali refponfo An, 

“ pert err itum a turpifiimo confilto revocaret-, — aut occubuijfeni honefle r '' ,5 ' 

“ aut viStores hodie viveremus . Dion Caffius afferts, that Cicero , notwith- ! - n >- 
« Handing the unexpe’ftcd defertion of Pompey , was preparing to put XXMI “- 
“ himfelf in a pollute of defence •, but that Cato and Hortetfius would 
“ not fulfer him to execute his purpofe. Perhaps this Author may be 
“ miftaken as to his having made any aCtual preparations of this kind ; 

“ but that he had it in his intentions, feems clear beyond all realbnable 
“ contradiction. The French Hiftorian of our Author’s banilhment has iff- 'ip 
“ relied therefore too much upon Cicero's pompous profefiions alter his ,'j 1 
“ return, when he maintains that nothing could be farther from his 
“ thought than a ferious oppofition. The contrary appears moll evi- 
“ dently to have been the cafe-, and that the patriot-motive, which he lo 

“ often. 
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Bef R U 95 ’ U °^ ten a ^ig ns m his fubfequent Orations, for leaving his Country, was 
e - 57> ’ r ' “ merely an after-thought, and the plaufible colouring of artful^loquence. 
J9+ Conf. “ Why elfe, it may be alked, is there not the lead hint of any luch generous 
“ principle of his condud, in all the letters he wrote during this period ? 
“ Why elfe is he perpetually reproaching his friends for having differed 
“ him to take that meafure ? And why, in a word^ does he call it, as in 
“ the palfage above cited, turpijjimum conftlium, the effed of a'moft igno- 
“ minious refolution ? But, were it to be admitted that a regard to his 
“ Country determined him to withdraw from it, dill, however, he could 
“ not, with any degree of truth, boaft of his Patriotifm on that occafion : 
“ For the mod partial of his advocates mud acknowledge, that he no 
“ fooner executed this refolution, than he heartily repented pf it. T'he 
“ truth is, how unwilling loever he might be to hazard 'the Peace of his 
“ Country in maintaining his Pod, he was ready to renounce all tender- 
“ nefs of that kind in recovering it •, and he exprefsly defires Atttcus to 
“ raile the JVlob in his favour, if there were any hopes of making a fuccelf- 
“ ful pufh'for his redol ation: Oro te ut,fi qu<e fpes eritpojfe Jludiis bonorum , 
“ auftoritate multitudine comparata, rem confici, des operam ut uno impetu 
“ perfringatur 

Dyrrachiure, Nov. 26. 

Clodius , having fatiated his revenge upon Cicero, propofed another 
law [from a like fpirit of revenge] againd Ptolemy , King of Cyprus ; to 
deprive him of his kingdom, and reduce it to a Roman province, and 
confifcate his whole eftate. This Prince was brother td the King of 
JEgypt, and reigning by the fame * right, in full peace and amity with 
vid Aipr. R° me » accufed of no practices, nor fulpe&ed of any defigns, againd ihe 
( >. 305. Republic whofe only crime was to be rich and covetous 3 lo that the law 
Prl sext was an un P ara ^ e ^ e d a/d of unjudice, and what Cicero , in a public lpeech, 
ib, 17*18, did not fcrunle to call a'mere robbery: But Clodius had an old grudge to 
*9- the King, tor refufing to ranfom him when he was taken by the pirates; 
xxxviii. an d fending him only the contemptible fum of two talents: and what, 
p. 7%. fays f Cicero , mud other Kings think of their fecurity, to fee their crowns 
tPro Scxt. an j f ortun es at the difpofal of a Tribune and fix hundred mercenaries ? 
App. lib. The law paffed, however, without any oppofition; and, to fandify it, as 
ii. p. 441. it were, and give it the better face and colour of Jtidice, Cato was charged 
£ a u t |' m with the execution of it: Which gave Clodius a double pleafure, by im- 
pofing fo fhameful n a talk upon tne graved man in Rome. It was a part 
likewife of the fame law* as well as Cato’s cbmmiflion, to redore certain 
exiles of Byzantium , whom’ their City had driven out for crimes againd 
the public peace. The engaging Cato in fuch dirty work was a mader- 

s “ It is truly reckoned (fay Dr. Prideaux) “ Roman People, and had never offended 
“ one of the unjufteft adts that the Romans “ them, or Hone them any hurt or difplea- 
“ to this time ever did. For Ptolemy had “ fure, whereby to deferve this ufage from 
“ been admitted at a Friend and Ally of the “ their hands.” Yol. II. p. 448. 
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piece, and ferved many puVpofes of great ufe to Clodius: Firft, to get rid v.r.6 9j . 
of a troublefome adversary for the remainder of his magiftracy: Secondly, Bcf - Chr ‘ 
to fix a blot on Cato himfelf, and fhew, that the molt rigid pretenders to 394. 5 c'onf. 

Virtue might be caught by a proper bate: Thirdly, to ftop his mouth for- 

the future, as he openly bragged, from cla;nouring againft extraordinary 
com million s': Fourthly, to oblige him, above all, to acknowledge the 
Validity of his Ads, by fubmitting to beflr a part in them. The Tribune 
had the fatisfa&ion to fee Cato taken in his trap. 

Cato, coming to Rhodes , in his way to Cyprus , fent to Ptolemy to per- Prid. voi. 
fuade him quietly to recede, promifing him, on that condition, the p ]ut p, i ^ 49 * 
high-priefthood of Venus at Paphos , on the revenues of which he might be Cat. 
fupported in a ftate of plenty and honour; but ctf this he would not accept. ^•' 1 - M * x - 
To refill the Roman power he was not able, and to be lefs than King after swabo. 
he had fo lon£ reigned, he could not bear, and therefore, refolving to make Aptian, 
his Life and Reign end together, he put all his riches on Ihipboard, and, Ve!L Put ' 

' launching out into the fea, purpofed, by boring his dhip through’ to make 
both his Riches and himfelf fink into the deep, and there perifh. together. 

But, when it came to the execution, he could not bear that his beloved 
treafureIhould be thus loft-, he continued ftill in the refaction to dellroy 
himfelf, but he could not bring his heart to deftroy that, which, to him, 
was far dearer than his dear felf; he carried it therefore all back to land, 
laid it up again in its former repofitory, and then put an end to his life by 
poifon having* this comfort only in death, that he’left his Trealure undi- 
minilhed, and undivided. 

Cato executed his commiflion with fidelity -, and returned the year fol- Midd. p 
lowing, in a kind of triumph to Rome, with all the King’s effeds reduced h*- . 
into money, amounting to about a million and a half Jlerling, which he de- m * 
livered with great pomp into the public treafury. • 

This proceeding was feverely condemned by Cicero ^ though he touches Midd. j>. 
it in his public fpeecltes with fome tendernefs for the fake of Cato, whom 349- 
he labours to clear from any fhare in the iniquity : “ The commifiion, ProSext, 

“ fays he, was contrived not to adorn, but to banilh Cato not offered, i8> 2y 

« but impofed upon him-Why did he’then obey it ? Juft as he was 

« Iworn to obey other l^ws, which he knew to be unjuft, that, he might 
“ not expofe himfelf to the fury of his enemies, and, without doing any 

“• good, deprive the Republic of fuch a Citizen.-If he had not fubmit- 

“ ted to fuch a law, he could not have hindered it; the ftain of which 
“ would ftilL have ftuck upon the Republic, and he himfelf luffered 
“ for rejecting it -, fince it would have been a precedent for invalidating 
u all the other a£ls of that year: He confidered, therefore, that, fince 
« the fcandal of it could not 'u: :dcd, he was the perlon the bell quali- 

“ fied to draw good out ot ' ro feive his Country well, though 

“ in a bad caufe.” But, i .nav colour, it cannot juftify 

Cato's conduct; who va] mgldy upon his Cyprian tranf- 

adions. 
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y. r. 695. actions, and, for the fake of that commiflion, was drawn in, as Clodius 
rint~m expected, to fupport the authority from which it flowed, and tcf maintain 
Cn't." ’ the legality of ClodiusV Tribunate in fome warm dentes even with Cicero 

Dio. lib. himfelf. 

p ' It would feem that Cicero left Rome in the beginning of April ; for oh 
the eighth of that month he writes to Atticus, From the fea-coajl . of Luca- 
nia q , being then on his way toVifo, a town of Bruttium , the mbflfouth- 
crn part of Italy. At Vibo lie fpent feveral days with a friend named 
Sica ; and here he received a copy of the law made againfl: him, which 
Ail. Att. fixed the limits of his exile to the dijlance of four hundred miles from Italy. 
lli - +< His thoughts at firfi: had been wholly bent on Sicily '; but no part of that 
ifland being within the diftince lpecified by law, he waj obftged to turn 
Pint, in towards Brundtifium, that he might thence pals into Greece. All the towns 
pii)Plane 011 roac ^ rece i ve d him with public marks of refpedt. When he came 
40’ to Brundu/ium, where he arrived on the 17th of April, he would notenter 
lt.ij. 41. w ithin the Vails of the City, but chofe to lodge in the villa of his friend, 
M. Lenius Flaccus, not far from it. Flaccus was not deterred by the penal¬ 
ty of the law from performing towards him all the rights of friendlhip and 
E|>. Fain, hofpitality •, fothat Cicero continued here thirteen days, after which he em- 
X11 ’ 4 ' barked for Dyrrachium. 

Mi.id, ].. During his ftay with Flaccus , he was in no frnall perplexity about the 
3 5i- choice ot a convenient place forhis refidence abroad. Atticus offered him 
his houfe in Epirus, which was a caftle of fome ftrength, apd likely to af- 
Ad Ait. ford him a fecure retreat. But, Jince Atticus could not attend him thither 
7 • in perfon, he dropt all thoughts of that, and was inclined to go to Athens ; 
till he was informed, that'it would be dangerous for him to travel into 
that part of Greece , where all thofe who had been banifhed for Catiline's 
Confpiracy, and efpecaally Autronius, then refided. 

At Dyrrachium he met with a confirmation of what he had heard before 
in Italy, that Acbaia and the neighbouring parts* 0 ('Greece fwarmed with 
thofe outlaws, who had been driven from Rome on Catiline's account. 
This determined him to go into Macedonia , where his friend, C. Plancius, 
was then Quteor •, who, upon • the firfi notice of his landing, came directly. 
Pro Plane, unattended by his Litters, and without any of the pomp of Magifiracy, to meet 
4 'ilRed > an ^ f rom Dyrrachium conducted him to his bead-quarters at Thelfalo- 
in°Scn. e 14. nica. L. Appuleius , the Praetor or chief Governor of the province, was 
Cicero's friend -, yet he durfi not venture to grant him his protection, or Jhexv 
him any public civility, bul contented himfelf with only conniving at what his 
Quteftcr Plancius did. 


s Dat. vi. Id. Apr. in oris Luc. Ad Att. gilius, an old friend, who had been highly 
Lib. iii. Ep. 2. obliged to Him, Pent him word that he 

r We are told, that, when Cicero arrived mull not fet foot in it. Plut. in Cic. Pi t 
within fight of Sicily, the Praitor, C. Fir- Plane. 40. 


Whil« 
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While Cicero ftaid*at Dyrrachium , he received two expreffes frorh his YR.695. 
brothef Quintus, to inform him of his intented route, in returning home- Bcf - Chr - 
ward from Afia, aijd to fettle the place of their meeting: “But Cicero 39+com - . 

“ had not refolution enough to fee him •, finding himfelf unable to bear the -- 

“ tendernefs of fueh a meeting, and much more the mifery of parting; Midd. p. 
“ and he was apprehenfive befides, that, if they once met, they lhould 
“ noticeable to part at all, whilft Quintus's prefence at Rome was neceffary ! h 
“ to their common interefts: So that, to avoid one affliction, he was 'V 1 
“ forced, he fays, to endure another molt cruel one, that of fiuinningthe 1 ‘* '■ 3 ' 

“ embraces of a Brother. 

“ L. Pubero, however, his kinfman, and one of the brother’s Lieu- Pro Plane. 
“ tenant, paid him a vifit^on his return towards Italy , and acquainted 4-1 * 

“ him with what he had learnt in paffing through Greecl , that the banifh- 
“ ed Cftnfpirators, who refuted there, were actually forming a plot to 
“ fetee and murther him; for which realon he adviled him to go into 
“ Afia, where the zeal and affection of the province would**afford him the 
“ fafeft retreat, both on his own and his brother’s account. Cicero was 
“ difpofed to follow this advice, and leave Macedonia: for the Praetor, 

“ Apuleius, though a friend, gave him no encouragement to ftay; and 
“ the Conful Pilo, his enemy, was coming to the command of it the next 
“ winter: But all his friends at Rome diffuaded his removal to any place 
“ more dijlant from them ; and Plancius treated him lb affectionately s , and k p- 
“ contrived to make all things fo eafy to him, *that he dropt the thoughts X1V * ’’ I- 
“ of changing his quarters. The onjy inconvenience that Cicero found 
“ in his prefent fituation, was the number of foldiers and concourle of 
“ people, who frequented the place on ‘account of bufinefs with the 
“ Quteftor. For he was fofhocked and dejedted by his misfortune, that, 

“ though the cities of Greece were offering their fervices and compli- 
“ ments, and Arriving to do him all imaginable honours, yet he refufed to A i - Alf - 
« fee all company, and was fo Ihy of the public, that he could hardly endure 7- 
“ the light. 

“ For it cannot be denied, that, in this calamity of his exile, he did 
“ not behave himfelf with that firmnefs, which might reafonably be 
“ expected from one who had borne fo glorious a part in the Republic ; 

“ confcious of bis integrity , and fuffering in the cauje of his country 1 : For 

“ his 


• Cicero feems mod unworthily to impute 
the kindnefs, which Plancius fhewed him, 
to an interefted view : Me adhuc Plancius !i- 

beralitate fua retinet.-Spes homine eft 

injefta, non eadem, qua; mjhi, pofte nos una 
dccedere: quam rem fibi magno honori fpe- 
rat fore. Ad. Att. iii. 22. 

« Whether it was poftible for Cicero to be 
confcious of integrity , and of fuffering in the 

Vo t. HI. 


caufe of fj'ts Country, or in any caufe hut his 
own, the whole tenor of his conduit will belt 
enable the Reader to determine. Let the 
Reader, if he phaies, compare Mr. Melmoth’% 
Remark, inferted above in the Text, p. 437, 
with ih io’lowing p.tflhges, extracted from 
fome of Cicero’s waitings by his able Pane- 
gyrift : 

« 


3 b 


l have 
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v.r.6 9 5- u hi$ letters are generally filled with fuch lamentable expreffions of grief 
“ and defpair, that his beft friends, and even his wife, was forced to 
E P . Fam. “ admonifti him fometimes, to roufe his courage, and remember his for- 
xi y . +. mer charadter. Athens was conftantly putting him'in mind of it"; 
“ and fent him word of a report, that was brpught to ,Rome by one of 
“ Crajfus's freedmen, that his afflictions had difordered his fenfe$: To 
Ad Ati. u -which he anfwered, that his mind ^as ftill found, and he wifhed only 
ibid. 3 ; s . “ t ^ iat lt ^ iac ‘ been always fo, when he placed his confidence on thofe who 
“ perfidioufly abufed it to his ruin. 


Midd.s6o. “ / have twice faved the Republic ; once 
Pio Sext. “ with glory, a fecond time with mifery: For 
tt. “ I will never deny myfelf to be a manH or 
“ brag of bearing the lojs of a brother, chil- 
“ Uren, wife, country, without forrow.—For 
“ what thanks had been due to me for quit- 

Tto Dom. <• ting what I did not value ?- 1 own my 

if’, 37- *< grief to have been extremely great, nor do I 

“ pretend to that wifdom, which thofe expec- 
“ ted from me, who gave out, that I was too 
“ much broken by my affliction: For fuch an 
“ hardnefs of mind, as of,body, which does 
“ not feel pain,is aftupidity, rather thanavir- 
“ tue. — I am not one of thofe to whom all 
“ things are indifferent; but love myfelf and 
“ my friends, as our common humanity re- 
“ quires: And, He, who,for the Public Good, 
Midd.361. “ parts with what he holds the Dear eft, gives 
“ the higheft proof of Love to his Country. 

“ There was another confideration -(fays 
“his Englijh Hiftorian) which added no fmall 
“ fting to his affliction ; to reflefl,, as he often 
Ad.Att, “ does, not only on what he had "loft, but 
iii. S. <‘ how he had loft it, by his own fault ; in 
'V'd- 9, H> “ fuffering himfelf to be impofed upon, and 
1 j, i 9 , See. u deluded byfalfe and envious friends. —— 
“ Though my grief is incredible, yet I am not 
“ Jifturbedfo much by the mifery of what I feel, 
“ as the recollection of my fault. — IVhereforei 
“ when you hear how much I am afflicted, ima- 
“ gine that lam fuffering the punijhment of my 
“ folly, not of the event-, for having trufted 
“ too much to one whom I did not take to be a 
“ Rafcal.—Atticus would never allow his 
“ fujpicions to be juft, not even againftFfsr/ra- 
“ fits, where they feemed to lie the heavieft. 
“ This is the fubftance of what Cicero him- 
“ felffays, to cxcuft the exetfs of bis grief: and 
“ the only excufe indeed which can be made 
“ for him; that he did not pretend to be 
“ a Stoic, nor afpire to the character of a 


“ Hero:” [Yet he often boafts of his prodi- Midd.jjf. 
gious courage.] •, 

” The r e remonftrances did not pleafe 
him ; he thought them uhkind and un- 
feafonable, as he intimated in feVeral of 
,his letters, where he exprefles himfelf very 
movingly on this fubieft. “ As to your Ad. Att, 
“ chiding me, fays he, fo often and fo fevere- iii. 10 . 

“ ly, for being too much dejeCled ; what mifery 
“ is there, I pray you, fo grievous, which l 
“ do not feel in my prefent calamity ? Did ever 
“ any man fallfrom fuch a height of dignity , 

“ in fo good a caufe, with the advantage of 
“ fuch talents, experience, intereft-, fuch fupport 
“ of all honeft men ? Is it pofftble forme to for- 
“ get what I was? or not to feel what I am? 

“ From what honour, what glory, 1 am driven? 
r“ From what children? what fortunes ? what 
“ a brother? whom, though 1 love, and have 
“ ever loved, better than myfelf, yet (that you 
“ may perceive what a new fort of affliCiion l 
“ fuffer) 1 refufe to fee; that I might neither 
“ augment my own grief by the fight of his, nor 
“ offer myfelf to him thus ruined, whom he had 
“ left fo fourijhing: I omit many other things 
“ intolerable to me ; for I am hindered by my 
“ tears : Tell me then, whether lam ftill to be 
“ reproached for grieving; or for fuffering my- 
“ fiff ra, herto be deprived of what I ought ne- 
“ ver to have parted with but with my life -, 

“ which I might eafily have prevented, iffome 
“ perfidious friends had not urged me to my ruin 
“ within my own walls, &c.” In another let¬ 
ter, “ Continue, fays he, to ajfift me, as you 
“ do, with your endeavours, your advice, and ibid. u. 
“ your interefl ; but/part yourftlf the pains of 
“ comforting, and much more of chiding me : 

“ For, when you do this, I cannot help charging 
“ it to your want of love and concern for me : 

“ whom I imagined’to be fo affliCled with my 
‘ ‘ misfortune, as to be inconfolahleevenyourfelf.'' 


“ When 
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“ ^hen he had been gone a little more than two months, his friend Y.r.6 9j . 

“ Nintiius t the Tribune, made a motion in the Senate to recall him, and -- 

** repeal the law*of Clodius ; to which the whole Houfe readily agreed, Midd. p. 

“ with eight of the Tribunes, till one of the other two, ALlius Ligus, 3<5 *" 367 - 
“ interpofed his negative: They proceeded, however, to a refolution, 

“ that; no other bufinefs Ihould be tranladed, till the Confuls had actual- 
“ ly prepared a new law for that purpofe.— Clodius was now lofing ground 
“ apace v being grown fo infolent on his late fuccefs, that even his friends 
“ could not bear him any longer: For, having banilhed Cicero, and pr ° Do™. 
“ fent Cato out of his way, he began to fancy himfelf a match for 25 ’ 

“ Pompey ; by whofe help, or connivance at leaft, he had acquired all 
“ his power :* And, in open defiance of h*im, feized by ftratagem, into 
“ his own hands, the fon of King Figranes, whom Pompey had brought 
“ with him from the Eaft, and kept ajarifoner at Rome in the cuftody of 
“ Flavius the Praetor. Inftead of delivering the Prince up, .when Pompey 
“ demanded him, he put him on board a lhip, ^having undertaken, for a 
“ large fum of money, to give him his liberty, and tranfport him into 
Afta. This, however, did notpafs without a fharp engagement between 
the Tribune and Flavius: For a ftorm arifing at th® inftant the Prince 
« put off to fea, he was forced to take Ihelter in the harbour of Antium. 

“ Flavius had notice of this, and marched out of Rome with a body of Ar, °"- m 
« men well armed, to recover Tigranes by force. The battle was fought Mlloll I+> 

« in the Apf ian way ; many were killed on both* fides, and Clodius proved 
“ victorious. Among the flain was Papirius, a Roman Knight of Pompey' s 
“ intimate acquaintance and Flavius himfelf had lbme difficulty to ef- 
« cape with lire. 

“ This affront roufed Pompey to think of recalling Cicero as well to 
« corredt the arrogance of Clodius , as to retrieve his own credit, and in- 
« gratiate himfelf with the Senate: He dropt fome hints of his inclina- 
“ tions to Cicero's 'friends , and particularly to Atticus , who prefently im- 
« parted to him the agreeable news: Upon which Cicero , though he had 
« no opinion of Pompey's fincerity, was encouraged to write to him, and A > Quint. 

“ fent a copy of bis letter to Atticus, telling him, at the fame time, that , ^ 

“ if Pompey could digeft the affront which be had received in the cafe of ,ii. s. 

“ Tigranes, he Jhould dejpair of his being moved by any thing. Varro 
“ likewife, who had a particular intimacy with Pompey , defired Atticus to 
“ let Cicero know, that Pompey would certainly enter into his caufe , as J'con 
as. he had heard from Caeiar, which he expected to do every day.-. —This 
“ fhews what an extraordinary deference Pompey paid to Ccefar, that he 
“ would not take a ftep in this affair at Rome, without fending firft to Gaul, 

« to confult him about jt. 

“ The City was alarmed, at the fame time, by the rumour of a fecond 
« plot againft Pompey's life, faid to be contrived by Clodius-, one off* j, if 
“ whofe flaves was feized at the door of the Senate , with a dagger, which lz . 

3 L 2 “ bis 
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« his wafer had given hip, as he confeffed, to figib Pompey: Which, 
“ being accompanied with many daring attacks upon Pompey's perion 
“ by Clodius' s mob, made him refolve to retire from the Senate and the 
“ Forum, till Clodius was out of his Tribunate, and flout himfelf up in his 
“ own houfe , whither he was purfued, and actually befieged, by one of Clo- 
« dius’j freedmen, Damio. An outrage fo audacious could not be over- 
“ looked by the Magiilrates, who c ft ame out with all their forces, >to feize 
“ or drive away Damio; upon which a general engagement eni'ued, 
“ where Gabinius, as Cicero fays, was forced to break his league with Clodius, 
“ and fight for Pompey •, at firfi faintly and unwillingly, but at lafi hcarti- 
“ ly ; while Pifo, more religious, flood firm to his contract, and fought on 
“ Clodius’* fide, till his fafees were broken, and he himfelf wounded, and 
“ forced to run away. 

“ Whether any defign was really formed againfl Pompey’* life, or the 
“ ftory was contrived to ferve his pjefent views, it feems probable at lead, 
“ that his fears were feigned, and the danger too contemptible to give 
“ him any julf apprehenlifen j but the fhutting himfelf up at home made 
“ an impreilion upon the vulgar, and furnifhed a better pretence for turn- 
“ ing fo quick upon Clodius , and quelling that infolence which he himfelf 
K had raifed: For this was the conftant tenor of his politics, to give a free 
“ courfe to the public diforders, for the fake of difplaying his own impor- 
“ tance to more advantage; that, when the ftorm was at the height, he 
“ .might appear, at laft, in the feene, like a Deity of the Theatre, and 
“ reduce all again to order; expelling ftill, that the People, tired and 
“ haralfed by thefe perpetual tumults, would be forced to create him Dic- 
“ tator, for fettling the quiet pf the City. 

“ The Confuls deft were P. Cornelius Lentulus and Metellus Nepos: 
“ The firft was Cicero's warm friend, the fecond his old enemy ■, the fame 
“ who put that affront upon him on laying down his Confulfhip : His 
“ promotion therefore was a great difeouragement tq Cicero, who took 
“ it for granted, that he would employ all his power to obftrubl his re- 

“ turn :-But Metellus, perceiving which way Pompey' s inclination, 

“ and Ccefar's all'o, was turning,, found reafon to change his mind, or 
“ at leaft to diflfemble it •, and promifed, not only to give his confent, 
“ but his affiftance to Cicero’* reftoration. His Oollegne Lentulus, in 
“ the mean while, was no fooner elefted, thanne revived the late motion 
“ of Ninnius, and propofed a vote to recall Cicero ; and when Clodius in- 
“ terrupted him, and recited that part of his law which made it criminal 
“ to move any thing about it, Lentulus declared it to be no law, but a 
“ mere projeription, and aft of violence. This alarmed Clodius, and 
“ obliged him to exert all his arts to fupport the validity of the law; he 
“ threatened ruin and deftruftion to all who Ihould dare to oppofe it; 
“ and, to imprint the greater terror, fixed upon the doors of the Senate-houfe 
“ that claufe which prohibited all men to /peak or a Cl in any manner for 

‘ “ Cicero’* 
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“ Cicero’j return, on pajn of being treated as enemies. This gave a farther Y R - h ?• 
“ difquictto Cicero, left it fhould difhearten his a&ive friends, and furnilh J>t ' e! "' 
“ an excufe to the indolent for doing nothing: He infinuates, therefore, 394. Conf. 
“ to Atticus, what fnight be faid to obviate it; that all fuch claufes were 
“ only bugbears, without any real force-, or otherivife, no law could ever be „ u 
“ abrogated •, and, whatever effebi this was intended to have, that it muft 
“ needs fall of courfe with the law itfelf. f 

“ In this anxious ftate of mind, jealous of every thing that could hurt, 

“ and catching at every thing that could help him, another little incident 
“ happened, which gave him a frefh caufe of uneafinefs: * For fome of Ins 
“ enemies had publifhed an inventive Oration , drawn up by him for the 
“ entertainment only of his intimate friends, # againft lome eminent Sena- 
“ tor, not named, but generally fuppofed to be Curio , the Father, who 
“ was nojv difpofed and engaged to ferve him: He was lurprized and 
“ concerned, that the Oration was made y public j and his inftruftions upon 
“ it to Atticus are fomewhat curious -, and (hew how much ly was ftruck 
“ with the apprehenfion of lofing fo powerful a fHend. You have jlunned AJAfl 
“ me, fays he, with the news of the Orations being publifhed: Heal the ' ’ 

“ wound, as you promife , if you pofftbly can: I wrote it long ago in anger , 

“ after he had firft written againft me 3 but / had fuppreffed it fo carefully, 

“ that I never dreamt of its getting abroad, nor can imagine how itflipt out: 

“ But fince, as fortune would have it, I never had a word with him in perfon , 

“ and it is written more negligently than my Orations ufually are, I cannot but 
“ think that you may difown it, and prove it not to be mine. Pray take care of 
“ this, if you fee any hopes for me ; if tfot , there is the lefs reafon to trouble 
“ myfelf about it. 

“ His principal agents and folicitors at Rome were his brother Quintus, 

“ his wife Terentia w , his fan-in-law Pifo, Atticus i *and Sextius , one of the 
“ Tribunes elebt. 

“ Sextius 


w “ The brother and the wife, being both 
“ of them naturally peevilh, feem to have- 
“ given him fome additional difqniet, by 
• < their mutual complaints againft each other; 
“ which obligedhimto admonifh them gently 
“ in his letters, that, fineb their friends were 
“ fo few, they ought to live more amicably 
“ among themfelves. 

“ Terentia, however, bore a very confider- 
“ able part of the whole affair: and, inflead 
“ of being daunted by the depreffion of 
“ the family, and the ruin of their fortunes, 
“ feems to have been animated rather the 
“ more to withftand the violences of their 


“ enemies, and procure her hulband’s redo- 
“ ration. 

“ She had a particular eltate of her own, 

“ not obnoxious to Clcdius' s law, which (lie 
“ was now offering to fale, /or a fupply of 
“ their prefentncceffities.” But wc find that 
Cicero, in feveral of his letters, preffed her 
not to do it.* 

“ His fon-in-law, Pifo, was extreme!y af- p oi i Kc(i _ 
“ feftionate and dutiful, in performing all in Sen. 15. 
“ good offices, both to his banithed father Ep. Fain. 
“ and the family; and refigned the Qua/- xiv. 1 . 

“ torffiip of Pont us and Bithynia, on purpofc 
“ to ferve them more effeftually by his pre- 
“ fence at Rome. “ fttiem 
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Y. R. 695. “ Sextius took the trouble of a journey into Gaul, to folicit Cafar’z 

~— « confent to bis Reftoration ; which though he obtained, as well by his own 
Pro Sext?" “ interceffion 


3 s - 

“ Atticus had furniihed Cicero for the exi- 
< orn Nep. “ gencies of his flight, with above two'thou- 
vit. Att. «< fandpounds ; and, upon fucceeding to the 
“ great eilate of his uncle Csecilius *, wikfe 
“ name he now ajfumed, made him afrejh offer 
“ of his fur/e: Yet his conduft did notwhol- 
“ ly farisfy Cicero ; .who thought him too cold 
“ andremifs in his Jervises ; and fancied, that 
“ itflowedfromfomefecret refentment,forhav- 
« ing never received from him, in hitflourifhing 
“ condition, any beneficial proofs of bisfriend- 
“ Jhif. In order, therefore, to roufe ms zeal, 
Ad. Att. “ he took occafion to promife him, in one of 
in. i j. •• his letters, that, whatever reafon he had 1 to 
“ complain onrthat fcore,itlhould all be made 
'« up to him, i/he lived to return: If fortune 
• ‘ fays he, ever reflore me to my Country, itlhall 
“ be my ffecial cart, that you, above all my 
“ friends, have caufe to rejoice at it: Andtho’ 
“ hitherto, I confefs, you have reaped little be- 
“ nefit from my kindnefs, I will manage fofar 
“ for the future, that whenever I am reflated, 
“ you Jhallfindyourfelf as dear to me as my bro- 
•‘ tier and my children. If 1 heuvt been want- 
“ ing therefore in any duty to you, or rather, 
Ibid. so. »< fince 1 have been wanting, fray pardon me ; 

“ for I have been much more wanting* to myfelf. 
“ But Atticus begged of him to lay'alide all 
“ fuch fancies, and allured him, that there was 
' ‘ not the leaf groundfor them f qnd that he had 
“ never been dtfgufted by any thing, which he 
“ had either done, or negleSed to do for him ; 
“ intreating him to be perfeftly ealy on that 
“ head, and to depend always upon his belt 
“ fervices, without giving himfelfthe trouble 
“ even of reminding him.” 

Cicero’s letters to Terentia, (fo excellently 
well tranllated into Englifh by Mr. Melmoth) 
mention the cordial zed of Pifo for his father- 


in-law, and acquaints more perfeftly than 
anyhiftorian can do, with the ftqte of Cicero’s 
mind in the time of his banilhmant. 

Mr. Melmoth, in a note on the lirlt of them, Melm. 
writes thus: “ The following letters to TV- Vol. 1 . 
“ rentia were written in Cicero’s exile, and 2 5> 

“ will prove, either that he was a philofopher 
“ onlyinfpeculation, orthatphilofophy ltfelf 
“ pretends to more than it ha| power to per- 
“ form. Perhaps they will prove both: Foras, 

“ on the one hand, they difeover the moll un- 
“ manly dejeftion of fpirit; fo it is certain, 

“ on the other, that much weaker minds have 
“ been able, with the affillance of better prin- 
“ ciples, to fupport, with fortitude, far fe- 
“ verer trials.” 


BOOK I. LETTER VI.* ‘Ep.Fam. 

1. xiv.Ep, 

To Terentia, to my dearell TuUia, and to my 4- 

Son. 7 Ed. Graev. 

“ If you do not hear from,me fo frequently 
“ as you might, it is becaufe I can neither 
“ write to you, nor read your letters, without 
“ falling into a greater palfion of tears than I 
“ am able to fupport: For, though I am at 
“ all times, indeed, completely milerable.yet 
“ I feel my misfortunes with a particularfen- 
“ Ability upon thofe tender occafions. 

‘‘Oh! that I had been more indilferent to 
“ life! Our days wbuld then have been, if 
“ not wholly unacquainted with forrow, yet 
“ by no means thus wretched. However, if 
“ any hopes areftillrefervedtousof rccover- 
“ ing fome part, at lead, of what we havelolt, 

“ I mall not think that I have made alto- 
“ gether fo imprudent a choice. But, if our 


Mukt.371. • “ This Ceecilius, Atticus's uncle, was a famous churl and ufurer, (fometimes mentioned in Cicero's letters) 

« who adopted Atticus by his will, and left him three fourths of his eftate, which amounted to So,000 1 . fterling. 
« He had raifed this great fortune by the favour chiefly of Lvnllus, whom he flattered to the laft with a 
« promife of making him his heir, yet left the bulk of his eftate to Atticus, who had been very obfer- 
« v ant 0 f his humour} for which fraud, added to his notorious avarice and extortion, the mob feized his 
" dead body, and dragged it infamoufly about the ftreets. Veil. Max. vii. 8. Cicen, congratulating Atticui 
« upon his adoption, addrefles his letter to 3. Ceeciliut, F. Pmfmianus Atticus. For, in affirming the name 
« of the adopter, it was ufual to add alfo their own family name, thouvh changed in its termination, as 
« from Pon/msus to Pomfossianus, to preferve the memory of their real extrittion: To which fome added alfo 
“ the filename, as Cicero does in the prefent cafe." Ad. Att . iii. »o. 

“ prefent 
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“ intercelfcon as by Pompefs letters, yet it feems to have been with cer- y.r. 69s 
w tain limitations, not agreeable to Cicero: For, on Sextus's return Bef - Cht - 
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“ prefent fate is unalterably fixed — . .— Ah ! 
“ my deareft <Terentia, if we are utterly and 
“ for ever abandoned by thofe gods whom 
“ you harSTfcTreligioufly adored, and by thofe 
“men whom I have fo faithfully ferved, let 
“ me fee you as foon as poffible, that I may 
“ have the fatisfaftion of breathing out my 
“ laft departing figh in your arms. 

“ I have fpe»t about a fortnight at this 
“ place, with my fnei\&Marcus Flaccut. This 
“ worthy man did notfcruple to exercife the 
“ rights of friendlhip and hofpitality towards 
“ me, notwithftanding the fevere penalties of 
“ that iniquitous lawagainft thofe who ihould 
« give me reception. May I one day have it 
«« in my power to make him a return to thofe 
“ generous fervices, which 1 ihall ever moll 
“ gratefully remember. 

“ I amjull going to embark, and purpofe to 
“ pafs through Macedonia in my way to Cyxi- 
“ cum. And now, my Tcrentia, thus wretched 
“ and ruined as I am, can I intreat you un- 
“ der all that weight of pain and forrow with 
“ which, I too weli*know, you are opprefled, 
“ can I intreat you to be the partner and 
“ companion of my exile? But mull 1 then 
“ live without you? Iknow not how torecon- 
“ cile myfelf to that hard condition ; unlefs 
“ your prefence at Rome may be a means of 
< ‘ forwarding my return : if any hopes of 
“ that kind Ihould indeed fubftft. But Ihould 
“ there, as I fadly fufpefl, boabfolutely none; 
“ come to me, I conjure you, if it be pofli- 
“ ble: For never can I think myfelf com- 
“ pletely ruined, whilll I enjoy my Tcrentia'^ 
“ company. But how will my deareft daugh- 
“ ter difpole of herfelf? A queftion which 
“ you yourfelves mull conlider: For, as to my 
“ own part, I am utterly at a lofs what to 
» advife. At all events, however, that dear 
*• unhappy girl mull not take any meafures 
“ .that may hinder her conjugal repofe, or 
■“ aff'ed her in the good opinion of the world. 

“ As for my fon-let me not at leaft be de- 

“ prived of the confolation of folding him 
“ for ever in my arms. But I mull lay down 
“ my pen a few moments: My teats flow too 
“ fall to fuffer me to proceed. 

“ I am under the utmoll folicitude, as I 
“ know not whether youhavc been able to pre- 
■“ ferve any part of your eftate, or (what I fad- 


“ ly fear) are cruelly robbed of your whole for- 
“ tune.—I hope Pi/o will always continue, 
“ &hat you reprefent him to be, entirely ours: 
“ —As to the manumiflion of the Haves, I 
“ think you have no occafion to be uneafy. 
“ For, with regard to your own, youmay on- 
“ ly promife them their liberty as they fhould 
“ deferve it : But, excepting Orpheus, there 
“is none q{ them that have any great claim to 
“ this favour. As to mine, i told them, if my 
“ eftate Ihould be forfeited, I would give them 
“ their freedom, provided I could obtain the 
“ confirmation of that grant: But if I prefer- 
“ ved my eftate, that they (houl^J all of them, 
“ excepting only a few, whom I particularly 
“ named, remain in their prefent condition. 
“ But this is a matter of little confequence. 

“ With regard to the advice you give me of 
“ keeping up my Ipirits, in the belief that I 
“ Ihall again be reftored to my countiy; I only 
“ wifh that I may have reafon to encom agc lo 
“ defirable an expeftadon. In the mean time 
“ I am greatly miferable, in the uncertainty 
“ when I Ihall hear from you, or what hand 
“ yofi will find to convey your letters. I would 
“ have waited for them at this place; but the 
“ mafter of flie fhip, on which I am going to 
“ embark, could not be prevailed upon to lof* 
“ die prefent opjclltunity of failing. 

“ For the reft, let me conjure you in my 
“ turn, to bear up under our affliilions with 
“ as much refolution as poflible. Renu-mber 
“ that my days have all been honourable; 
“ and that I now fuffer, not for my crimes, 
“ but my virtues. No, my Tcrentia, nothing 
“ can jullly be imputed to me, but that I fur- 
“ vived the lofs of my dignities. However. 
“ if it was more agreeable to our children that 
“ I Ihould thus live, let that relk’dion teach 
“ us to fubmit to our misfortunes with chear- 
“ fulnefs ; infmiportable as upon all other 
“ confiderations they would undoubtedly be. 

“ But, alas ! whilft I am endeavouring to 
“ keep up your Ipirits, I am utterly unable 
“ to preferve my own ! 

“ I have fentback the faithful Philctrcrus-. 

“ As the weaknefs of his eyes made him in- 
“ capable of rendering me any fervice. No- 
“ thing can equal the good offices I receive 
“ fr omSallu/lius. Ptfceryiius likewifehasgiven 
“ mellrong marksoftiiisaffedtion. Andfhope 

“ tie 
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“ to Rome , when he drew up the copy of a law , which he intended to pro- 
« pofe upon his entrance into office, conformable, as we may ‘imagine, 

“ to 


“ he will not fail in his refpefl alfo to you. 
“ Sica promifed to attend me in my exile : 
“ But he changed his mind, and has left rfie 
“ at this place. 

“ I intreat you to take all poflible care of 
“ your health: And be allured, your misfor- 
“ tunes more fenfibly a (fed me thaw my own. 
“ Adieu, my Terentia, thou moll faithful and 
“ bell of wives! Adieu. And fhou, my 
“ dcarefl daughter^ together with that other 
“ confolation of my life, my dear fon, I bid 
“ you both mod tenderly farewell. 

Brunduftum* , April 50. 

BOOK I. LETTER VII. f 

To Terentia, to my deareft Tullia, and to my 
SRm. 

“ Imagine not, my Terentia, that I write 
“ longer letters to others than to yourlelf: 
“ Be allured, at lead, if ever^do, it is mere- 
“ ly becaufe thole I receive from them re- 
“ quire a more particular anfwer. The t*uth 
“ of it is, I am always at a lofs what to 
“ write: And as there is nothing in the pre- 
“ fent dejedlion of my mind that I perform 
“ with greater reluflance in general, fo I ne- 
“ ver attempt it with regard'to you and my 
“ deared daughter, that it does not cod me a 
“ flood of tears: For how can I think of you 
“ without being pierced with grief in the re- 
“ fledlion, that I nave made thofe completely 
“ miferable whom I ought, and wilhed, to 
“ have rendered perfe&ly happy f and FIhould 
“ have rendered them fo, if 1 had adted with 
“ Jefs timidity. 

“ Pi/o' s behaviour towards us, in this fea- 
“ Ion of our affliftions, has greatly indeared 
M him to my heart: And I have, as well as I 
“ was able in the prefent difeompofure of my 
“ mind, both acknowledged his good offi- 
“ ces, and exhorted him to continue them. 


“ I perceive you depend much upon the 
“ new Tribunes: And, if Pomfty perfeveres 
“ in his prefent difpofition, I am*inclined to 
“ think your hopes will not be dilhpjA,‘*ucd ; 
“ though, I mull confefs, I have fomc Ft-* 

“ with refpedl to CraJJiis. In the meanwhile 
“ I have the fatisfadlion to find, what indeed 
“ I had reafon to expedl, that you adl with 
“ great fpirit and tendernefs ir all my con- 
“ cerns. But I lament if Ihould be my cruel 
“ fate to expofe you to*fo many calamities, 
“ whilft you are thus generouflyendeavouring 
“ to eafe the weight of mine. Be allured it 
“ was with the utmoft grief I read the account 
“ which Publius fent me of the opprobrious 
“ manner in which you were dragged from 
“ the temple of Vejla * to the office of Va- 
“ lerius. Sad reverfe indeed! That thou, 
“ the deareft objedl of my fondeft defires, 
“ that my Terentia, to whom fuch numbers 
“ were wont to look up for relief, (hould be 
“ herfelf a fpeflacle of the moll affefling 
“ diftrefs! and that I, who have faved 16 
“ many others from ruin, ftiould have i uined 
“ both myfelf and my family by my own in- 
“ diferetion ! 

“As towhatyou mention with regard to the 
“ area belonging to my houfe, I lhall never 
“ look upon mylelf as reftored to my country,. 
“ till that fpot of ground is again in'my pof- 
“ feflion. But this is a point that does not de- 
“ pend upon o'urfelves. Let me rather exprefs 
“ my concern for what does; and lament that, 
“ diftrefied as your circumfiances already are, 
“ youlhouldengageyourfelfinafliareofthofe 
“ expences which are incurred upon my ac- 
“ count. Be affured, if ever I Ihould return to 
“ Rome, I lhaK eafily recover my eilate: But, 
“ Ihould fortune continue to perfecute me, 
“ will you, thou* dear unhappy woman, will 
“ you, fondly throw away, in gaining friends 
“ to a defperate caufe, the laft fcanty remains 
“ of your broken fortunes l I conjure you 
“ then, my deareft Terentia, not to involve 


* “ Terentia had taken fan&uary in the temple of V but was forcibly dragged out from thence by the direc* 
« tions of Claims, in order to be examined at a public office concerning her hufband’s effefts.’’ Mr. Rofs. 


“ yourfelf 
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“ to the conditions ftipulated with Cxfar, Cicero greatly dijliked it, as 
“ b®ing too general, and without the mention even of his name, not 


“ yourfelf in any charges of that kind : let 
“ them be borne by thofe who are able, if 
‘‘ they'are willing, to fupportthe weight. In 
“ a word, if you have any aftedion for in'*, 

: Act not your anxiety upon my account in- 
“jure your health, which, alas! is already 
“ but too much impaired. Believe me, you 
“ are the perpetual fubjed of my waking and 
“ (leeping thoughts: and, as 1 know the ah 
“ fiduity you exert in my behalf, I have a 
“ thoufand feirs left your ftrengtlv (hould not 
be equal to To continued a fatigue. I am 
<< fenfiBle, at the tame time, that my affairs 
“ depend entirely upon your aflillance ; and, 
“ therefore, that they may be attended with 
“ the fuccefs you hope, and fo zealoufly en- 
“ deavour to obtain, let me earnellly entreat 
“ you to take care of your health. 

“ I know not whom to write to, unlefs to 
“ thole who (irit write to me, or whom you 

“ particularly mention in your letters.- 

“ As you and Tullia arc of opinion that I 
“ (hould not retreat farther from Italy, lhave 
“ laid alide that defign. Let me hear from 
“ you boti! as often as pollible, particularly 
“ if there (hould be any fairer profped of m;» 
“ return. Farewell, ye deareli objeds of my 
“ moll tender affection. Farewell.” 
TbtJJalonica, Q(i. 5. 

BOOK I. LETTER VIII. 

To Tcrentia , to my deareli Tullia, and to 
my Son. 

“ I learn by the letters of feveral of my 
“ friends, as well as from general report, 
“ that you difeover the greateft fortitude of 
“ mind, and that you folicit my affairs with 
“ unwearied application. Oh, my Tcrentia , 
“ how truly wretched am I, to be the occa- 
“ lion of inch fevere misfortunes to fo faith- 
“ ful, fo generous, and fo excellent a woman! 
“ And my deareli Tullia too!——That Ihe, 
“ who was once fo happy in her father, 
“ lhould now derive from him fuch bitter for- 
“ rows! But how lhalU exprefs the anguilh 
VOL. III. 


“ providing 

“ I feel for my little boy ! who became ac- 
“ quainted with grief as foon as he was ea 
“ pable of any relledion. Had thefe atilid : ons 
“ happened, as you tcnde.ly reprefent them, 
“ by an unavoidable late, they would have 
“ /at lefs heavy on my heart. But they ate 
“ altogether owing t > my own folly, in im.t- 
“ gbnng I was loved '..here I was lecretly 
“ envied, and in not joining with thole who 
“ were lincerely delirjus of my fritndihip. 
“ Aad 1 been governed, indeed, by my own 
“ fentiments, without relying fo much on 
“ thofe of my weak or wicked advilers, we 
“ might Hill, my Tcrentia , have been happy. 
“ However, ftnee my fdcinls encourage me 
“ to ho^e, I will endttivour to reftrain my 
“ grief, left the elicits it may have on my 
“ health (hould diiappoint your tender elfoit; 
“ for my rciioration. I am fallible, at the 
“ lame time, 0 i the many difficulties that 
“ mult be conquered e’er that point c.111 be 
“ eft'eded; and that it would have been much 
“ cafier to have mamtained my poll than it is 
“ to recover it. Neva thclef, if. II the Tri- 
“ bunes are in my intereit; if Lentulus is 
“ really as zealous in my caufe as he appears: 

and if Poipey and C.rjar likewile concur 
“ with him in the fame views, I ought not, 
“ molt certainly, to dcfpair. 

“ Witlg regard to our haves, I am willing 
“ to ad*as our friends, you tell me, advife. 
“ As to your concern in refped to the plague 
“ which broke out here, it is entirely ceafe 1 : 
“ And I had the good fortune to elcape all 
“ infedion. Hoc ever, it was my delire to 
“ have changed my prefent iituation for feme 
• “ more retired place in Epirus, where 1 
“ might be fecure from Pijo and his loldier. 
“ But the obliging PLwcius was unwilhng to 
“ part with me ; and Itill indeed detains me 
“ here with the hope tliat we may return to- 
“ gether to Rome. If ever 1 (liould live to 
“ lea that happy day; if ever 1 lhould be 
“ reftored to m y Tcrentia, to my children, 
“ and to myfelf, I (hall think all the tender 
“ folicitudes we have fuft'ered, during this fad 
“ feparation, abundantly repaid. 

•j M “ Nothing 
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“ providing fufficiently either for his dignity or the raftitution of his eftate; 
“ fo that he defires Atticus to take care to get it amended. c 

“ In 


“ Nothing can exceed the attrition and 
“ humanity of Ptfi'i s behaviour towaids eve- 
“ ry one of us: And 1 with he may receive 
“ font it as much fatisfaftion as [ am perfua- 

“ tied he will honour.-1 was tar flora in- 

“ tending to blame you with refpeft to my 
“ brother: but it is much mydeliic, efpeci- 
“ ally as there are fo few of you, # that you 
“ ihould live together in the moll perfect har- 

“ mony.-1 have made my acknowledg- 

“ ment where you dtdiie, and acquainted 
“ theperfons you mention, that you had in- 
“ ibrmed me of their ferv^ces. 

“ As to the ellate you\oropofe to fell; 
“ alas ! my dear 7 trailia, tlufrk well of the 
“ confequence : Think what woul(l become 
“ of our unhappy bay, (hould fortune Hill 
“ continue to perfecute us. But my eyes 
“ llieam too fail to add more : nor would 1 
“ draw the fame tender flood from yours. I 
“ will only fay, that, if my friends fhouldnot 
“ defert me, 1 tliall be in no diilrefs for mo- 
“ ney : And if they fltoulil, the money you 
“ can l.aile by the lale of thiselbite will little 
“avail. 1 conjure you then by alf our mif- 
“ fortunes, let us not abfolutely ruin our poor 
“ boy, who is well nigh totally undone alrca- 
“ ily'. if we can but raiie him above .indi- 
“ gence, a moderate lhare of good fmtune 
“ and merit will be fufficient to open his way 
“ to whatever elfc we can with him to obtain. 
“ Take care of your health, and let me know 
“ by an expreis how your negotiations pro- 
“ coed, and how affairs in general (land. 

“-My fate mull now be foon determi- 

“ ned. 1 tenderly lalute my for: and daugh- 
“ ter, and bid you all farewell.” 

Dyrrachium *, Nov. 26. 

P. S. “ I came hither not only as it is a 
“ free city, and much in my interell, but as 
“ it is fituated likewife near to Italy.. Bur, 
“ if 1 ihould find any inconvenience fiom 
“ its being a to.vn of fuch great refort, i 
“ fhall remove clfewhere, and give you due 
“ notice.” 


BOOK f. LETTER IK |. 
To Ter inti a. 

“ I received three letters from you t oy J**i 
“ h.inds of Anjlocntus , and have wept over 
“ them, till they aie almoll defaced with my 
“tears. Ah! my 7 ,rents a, 1 am worn out 
“ with grief: Nor do my own perlbnal mif- 
“ fortunes more feverely torture try mird, 
“ than thpfe with which you And my children 
“ arc oppreffed. Unhappy" indeed as you 
“ are, I am infinitely more fo ; as wir com- 
“ mon afflidions are attended witli this ag- 
“ gravating ctrcumliance to myfelf, thattliey 
“ are jullly to be imputed to my imprudence 
“alone. I ought, mojl undoubtedly, either to 
“ have avoided the danger by accepting the 
“ (ommijjion which was offered me ; or to have 
“ repelled force by force, or bravely to have 
“ perijhed in the attempt : Whereas nothing 
“ could have been more unworthy of my cha- 
“ rafter, or more pregnant with mifeiy, than 
“ the fcheme, which l have puifued. I am 
“ overwhelmed theiefbrc, not only with for- 
„“ row, but with thame : Yes, my Terentia, 
“ 1 bluili to retied that 1 did not exert that 
“ fpirit I ought for the fake of fo excellent a 
“ wife and luch amiable children. The dif- 
“ trefs in which you aie all equally involved, 
“ and your own ill Hate of health in particu- 
“ lar, are ever in my thoughts: As 1 have 
“ the mortiliertion At th,e lame time to ob- 
“ ferve, that there appear but (lender hopes 
“ of my being recalled. My enemies in truth, 
“ are many ; while theje who are jealous of me 
“ are ttbnojl innumerable : And though they 
“ Jound great difficulty in dri ving me from my 
“ uuntry, it will be entremely cajy for them to 
“ pre-wit my return. However, as long as 
“ you hate any h'pes„that my relloration 
“ may be effefted, I v\ill not ceafe to co- 
“ operate with your endeavours for that pur- 
“ pole, led my weakneis Ihould feem upon 
“ all occ.uions to fVutlr.ite every meafure in 
“ my favour. In the meanwhile my perfon 
“ (t.>r which you are fo tenderly concerned) 
“ is fecure from alt danger : As in truth I 
“ am fo completely wretched, that even my 

“enemies 
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“ In the mean while, on the 28 tb of Ot.hber, cinht of the Tribunes 
jointly offered to the People a law in his tavusar. But Cicero was ' f l ' 
“ much ntoie dijpleafed with this, than with tne law drawn up by Sox- >91 c ' 

“ tins : It confifted of three articles ■, the Hrl't of which reficred km only. Aa A(t " 
“ to his former rtink , but not to his eft ale ; The lccond was only matter of f i0 . ' 

to indemnify the propoftrs of 1't : The third enacted. That, if there 
“ any thing in it ■which -was p fhibited to be promulgated by any ja rare 
law, particularly by that of Clodius, or -wbiev involved the ant nor oj 
“ fuch promulgation in aiy fine or penally , in fuel: cafe ii Jljould have no 
“ effeil. Cicero was lurprized that his friends could be induced to prepofe 
“ fuch an at't, which feemed to be againjl him, and to confirm that claujc 
“ of the Clodian law which made it petal to move any thing for him : 

“ Whereas no claufes of that kind had ever been regarded, or thought 


“ enemies themfelves mud wifli, in merema^ 
“ lice, to preferve my life. Neverthelcfs, I 
“ (hall not fail to obferve the caution you 
“ kindly give me. 

“ 1 have fent my acknowledgments by 
<< Dexippus to the perfons you defired me; and 
<< mentioned at the fame time, that you had 
“ informed me of their good offices. I am 
“ perfectly fenfible of thote which Pifo exerts 
“ towards us with fo uncommon a zeal : As 
“ indeed it is a circumftance which all the 
« w orld fpeaks of to his honour. Heaven 
“ grant that I may live to enjoy, with you 
<< and our children, the common happinefs of 
“ fo valuable a relation ! 

“ The only hope I have now left arifes 
“ from the new Tribunes ; and that too de- 
“ pends upon the Heps they (hall take in the 
“ commencement of their office : For, if they 
“ fhould poftpone «ny affair, I (hall give up 
«« all expectations of its ever being effected. 
“ Accordingly I have difpatched Ariftocritus, 
“ that you may (end me immediate notice of 
“ the firrt meafurcthey (hall purlue, together 
«• with the general plan upon which they 
« propofe to conduO themfelves: I have 
“ likewife ordered Dexippus to return to me 
«» with all expedition, and have written to my 
“ brother to requell he would give me fre- 
“ quent information in what manner affairs 
“ proceed. It is with a view of receiving the 
“ earlieft intelligence from Rome, that Icon- 
“ tinue at Dyrrachium ; A place where I can 
“ remain in perfeft fccurity, as I have upon 
“ all occafions diftinguiftied this city by my 
“ particular patronage. However, as foon 
“ as I (hall receive intimation that my enemies 


“ arc approachj/g, it is my refolution to re- 
“ tire into Epirus. . 

“ In sjnfwer to your fender propof.tl of ac- 
“ companying me in niy exile, I rather chulo 
“ you lhould continue in Rome : As I am 
“ fcni.ble it is upon you that the principal 
“ burden of my*affair.s nuilt reft. If your 
“ generous negotiation ihould i'ucceed, mv 
“ return will pievent the ucccfiity of that 
“ journey : If otheiwifc --- but I need not add 
“ the red. The next letter 1 (hall leceive 
“ from you, or at it oft the fubfequent one, 
“ will determine me in what manner to aft. 
“ In the mean time I uciire you would give 
“ me a full and faithful inf irmation how 
“ things go on : Though indeed I have now 
“ more rjafon to expeit the final relult of 
“ this affair, than an account of its progrefs. 

“ Take care of your health, 1 conjure you ; 
“ affuring yourlelf that you are, as you ever 
“ have been, the objeCt of my fondelt wilhes. 
“ Farewell, my dear Tcrentia ! I fee you lo 
“ ftrongly before me whilll 1 am writing, that 
»“ I am utterly (pent with the tears I have 
<< fhed. Once more, farewell.” 

Dyrrachium, No-v. 30. 

[ N. B. About eleven years after Cicero's 
return home, and when he was fixty-one years 
of ag», he repudiated this moji excellent , this 
dearly beloved wife, the object of his fondeft 
'wijbcs, on the pretence of her being peevilh 
and expenfivc, and married a pretty young 
girl, with a good fortune, to whom be had 
been left guardian.] See Midd. Vol. II. 
p. 148. 
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“ to have any fpecial force, but fell of courfe when the laws themklves 
“ were repealed : He obferves, that it was an ugly precedent for the fucceed- 
“ ivg Tribunes, if they Jhould happen to have any J'cruples ; 'and that Clodius 
“ had already taken the advantage of it, when, in a fpeechfto the People, on 
“ the third of November, he declared that this aft of the Tribunes was a prr- 
“ per left'on to their J'ui afters, to let they fee how far their power extended. 
“ lie defires Atticus therefore to find out who was the contriver of itf’a,.A 
“ how Ninnius and the reft came to be fo much overfeen as not to be aware of 
“ the eonfeqtienees of it. 

“ The molt probable folution of it is, that thefe Tribunes hoped to 
“ carry their point with lefs difficulty, by paying this deference ro Clo- 
“ dins' s law, the validity of wbilh was acknowledged by Cato ft and feveral 
“ others of the principal Citizens and they were induced to mai^e this 
“ pufh for it, before Vhey quitted their office, from a perfuafion, that, if 
“ Cicero was once reftoted on any ferms, or with what reftridions fo- 
“ ever, the reft \vould follow of courfe •, and that the recovery of his 
“ dignity would neceflarily draw after it everything elfe that was wanted j 
“ Cicero feems to have been fenfible of it himfelf on fecond thoughts, as 
“ he intimates in the conclufion of his letter : I Jhould be forry, fays he, to 
“ ha ve the new Tribunes infert fuch a claufe in their law ■, yet let them infert 
“ what they pleafe, if it will but pafs, and call me home, IJhall be content 
“ with it. 

“ In this fufpenfe of his affairs at Rome, the troops which 'Pifo had 
“ prepared for his government of Macedonia, began to arrive in great 
« numbers at Thejfalonica. This greatly alarmed him, and made him 
« refolve to quit the place without delay : And, as it was not advifeable 
« to move farther from Italy, he ventured to come ftill nearer, and 
“ turned back again to DyYrachium : For though this was within the 
“ diftance forbidden to him by law, yet he had no reifon to apprehend. 
“ any danger in a town particularly devoted to him, and which had al- 
“ ways been under his fpecial patronage and protection. He came thither 
“ on the twenty-fifth of November, and gave notice of his removal to his 
*« friends at Rome, by letters of the' fame date, begun at Thejfalonica and 
“ finifhed at Dyrrachium : Which ihews the great hafte.,which he thought 
“ neceflary in making this fudden change ot his quarters. Here he re- 
w ceived another piece of news, which difplealed him that, with the- 
“ confent and ajfiftance of his ,managers at Rome (and particularly of 
“ Atticus) the provinces of the Confuls elebl had been furnifhed. with money 
“ and troops by a decree of the Senate •, provisions which had never before 
“ been made until the entrance of the Confuls into office.” This 
difturbed him extremely, fearing left the Tribunes pled:, who had all 
profeffed good-will to him, ftiould be offended, becaufe they had no« 
been confulted in the affair, though they had undertaken his caufe, and 
had defned the power <?f Jfurnilhing out the Confuls, merely to have an 

oppor- 
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opportunity of fecuring them to his intereft •, whereas now, if the new Y -R- 6 9s- 
Confuis had a mind to be perverfe, they might be fo without any rifk3 Bct ' u “‘ 
but, let them be never fo well difoofed, they could do nothing without the 394 Conf. 

confent of the Tribunes.-Another inconvenience followed troin this-* 

mejdure, that the Senate, having broken through that refoiution which 
i' they h^d taken in his caufe. Thet they would, enter into nothing til / his ajjair 
* foiled, were now at liberty to proceed to any other bufmefs as they 
plealed. Cicero , nevertheleis, in his letter to Atticus on this head, adds, 

“ It is not however to be wondered at, that my friends, who were applied 
“ to, fhould confent to it •, for it was hard for any one to declare openly 
“ against a motion fo beneficial to the two Confuis ; it was hard, 1 fay, 

“ to refufe ahy thing to Levjulus, who has always been my true friend; 

“ or to Metettus, who has given up his refentments with fuch humanity ; 

“ yet I am apprehenfive that we have alienated the Tribunes, and cannot 
“ hold the Confuis : Write me wortl, 1 defire ypd, what turn this has 
“ taken, and how the whole affair Hands •, and^write with yflur ufual frank- 

nefs ; for I love to know the truth, though it fhould happen to be dif- 
“ agreeable. The tenth of December .” 

But Atticus , inftead of anfwering this letter, or rather indeed before MiiW, 
he received it, having occafion to vifit his eftate in ^Epirus , took his Way 377- 
thither through Dyrrachium , on purpole to fee Cicero , and explain to him 
in perfon the motives of their conduft. Their interview was but fhort ; 37s, 379< 
and after'they parted, Cicero , upon fome new intelligence, which gave 
him frefh uneafinefs, font another letter after him into Epirus , to call him 
back again : “ After you left me (fays he) I received letters from Rome, Ad An. 

“ from which I perceive that I mult end’my days in calamity and to *5- 
“ fpeak the truth (which you will take in good part) if there had been 
“ any hopes of my return, you, who love me* to well, would never have 
“ left the City at fuch a conjuncture : But I lay no more, left I be 
“ thought either ungrateful, or defirous to involve my friends too in my 
“ ruin. One tiling I beg 4 diat you would not fail, as you have given 
“ your word, to come to me, wherever I fhall happen to-be, before the 
“ firft of January .” 

"While he was thus perplexing himfelf with perpetual fears and fufpi- 
cions, his caufe was proceeding very prolperoufly at Rome, and Teemed to 
be in fuch a train*, that it could not be obftruded much linger : For the 
new Magiftrates, who were coming on with the new year, were all, ex¬ 
cept the Frtetor Appius, fuppofed to be his friends ; while his enemy Clo- 
dius was loon to refign his office, on which the greateft part of his power 
depended : Cledius was fenfiblc himfelf of the daily decay of his credit,, 
through the fuperioj influence of Pompey, who had drawn C<efar away 
from him, and forced even Gabinius to defert him . fo that, out of rage 
and deipair, and the defire of revenging himfelf on thefe new and more 
powerful enemies, he would willingly have dropt the purfuit of Cicero-, 

or 
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Y. R.695. ot* contented even to recall him, if he could haw perfuaded Cicero’ s 

- t -. ieni j s an j t h e Senate to join their forces with him againft the Trium- 

p rf) Dom . virate. For this end he produced Bibulus and the other Augurs in an 
:6. " ’ AjJ'mbl v of the People, and demanded of them, whether it was not unlawful 
to Iranfill any public bufinejs, when any of them were taking the Aufpices ? 
To which they all anlwered in the affirmative. Then he afked Br’o’dus,- 
whetlhT he was not actually observing the heavens as often as any of CffiAs 
laws werepropofed to the People? To which he anlwered in the affirmative \ . 
But, being produced a fecond time by the Pr.xtor Appius, he added, that 
he took the Aufpices alfo, in the fame manner, at the time when ClodiusV all 
of adoption was confirmed by the People : But Clodius, while lie gratified 
his p re lent revenge, little regarded how much it turned againft liimfelf i 
but infilled, that all CadarV alls ought to be annulled by the Senate, as be- 
j n rr contrary to the Aufpices ■, and on that condition declared publicly, that he 
himfclf would bring Cicero, the guardian of the City, on his own 
Jhouldcrs. \ 

In the fame fit of revenge he fell upon the Conful Gabinius and in 
F. > Dom. an Ad'cmbly of the People, which he called for that purpofe, with his 
4 >+S ' head veiled, and a little altar and fire before him, confecrated his whole 
ejtate. This had been fometimes done againft traiterous Citizens 3 and, 
when legally performed, had the eftedt of a confifcation? by making the 
place and efteds ever after lac red and public : But in the prefent cafe it 
was confidercd only as an ad of madnefs ; and the Tribune Njnnius , in 
ridicule of it, confecrated Clodius' s eftate in the fame form and manner 
that, whatever efficacy was aferibed to the one, the other might juftly 
challenge the fame. 

MkU. P . All the ten new Tribunes had folemnly promifed to ferve Cicero ■, yet 
3S1-3SS. clodius found means to cori*u.pt two of them, S. Attilius Serranus, and Nume- 
rius Quintlius Gracchus, by whofe help he was enabled ftill to make head 
againft Cicero's, party, and retard his reftoration fome time longer : But 
Pifo and Gabinius, perceiving the feene to be opening apace in his favour, 
and his return to be unavoidable, thought it time to get out of his way, 
and retire to their feveral governments : So that they both left Rome, with 
the expiration of their year ■, and Pifo fet out for Macedonia, Gabinius for 
Syria. 

Y.R. 696. On the firft of January, the new Conful Lentulus, after the ceremony 

-of his inauguration, and his firft duty paid, as ufual, to religion, entered 

fdQ^r's diredly into Cicero' s affairs, ‘and moved the Senate for his reftoration, 
while his collegue Metellus declared, with much feeming candour, that, 
Pro Sext. though Cicero and he had been enemies, on account of their different fenti- 
3 *' meats in politics, yet he would give up his refentment to the authority of 
the Fathers, and the inter eft of the Republic. Upon' which, L. Cotta, a 
perfon of Confular and Cenforian rank, being afked his opinion firft, faid, 
ibid. 34, u That nothing had been done againft Cicero agreeably to right, or law, 

1 “or 
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“ or the cuflom of'their anceftors : That no Citizen could he dtiven out v 
“ of the City without a trial \ and that the People could not condemn, U 
“ nor even try a,man capitally, but in an Allembly ol their Centuries: yj 
“ That the whole was the died; of violence, turbulent times, and an 
u opprelled Republic : That, in id l’crange a revolution and confulion of 
1 eh’iQgs, Cicero had only ftept alkie, to provide tor his future tranquil- 
' “ lirv' v by declining the impending* florin and, lince he had freed the 
' "Republic from no lefs danger by his abience than he had done before 
“ by his prefence, that he ought not only to be reilored, but to be adorned 
“ with new honours : That what his mad eqemy had published agair.fr 
“ him was drawn fo abfurdly, both in words and femiments, that, if it 
“ had bten ynafted in proper form, it co*ild never obtain the force of a 
“ law: That., lince Cicero fherefore was expelled by*no law, he could 
“ not want a law to reftore him, but ought to be recalled by a vote of the 

“ Senate.”- Pcmpey , who lpejce next, haw^lg highly applauded 

what Cotta had laid, added, “ That, for the fake of Ciceros future quiet, 

“ and to prevent all farther trouble from die fame quarter, it was his 
“ opinion, that the People fhould have a lhare in conferring that grace, 

“ and their confent be joined to the authority of the Senate.” After 
many others had lpoken likewife with great warmth*in the defence and 
praile of Cicero , they all came unanimoully into Pen:pry's opinion, and 
were proceeding to make a decree upon it, when Serrauns, the Tnbunc, 
rofe up and put a Hop to it; not flatly interpoling his negative, for he 
had not the alfurance to do that, againft Inch a lpirit and unanimity of the 
Senate, but defiring only a night’s time to conlider of it. This unex¬ 
pected interruption incenled the whole AHernbly ; Ionic reproached, others 
entreated him •, and his father-in-law Oppius threw himfclf at his leet, to 
move him to defift : But all they could get ft dm him, was a pro mi lb 
to give way to a decree the next morning •, upon which they broke up. 

But the Tribune, Cvjs Cicero, employed the night , not , as people Jauticd he p<-,:; 
would, in giving back the money which he had taken , but in making a - M - 
better bargain, and doubling his price-, for the next morning, being grown 
more hardy, he abfolutely prohibited the Senate from proceeding to any att. 
This conduit of Serranns iurprized Cicero's friends, being not only per¬ 
fidious, and contrary’ to his engagements, but highly ungrateful to Ci¬ 
cero ; who, in his fonfullhip, had been his lpecial encourager and bene- kid 
fait or. 

The Senate, however, though hindered at prefent from palling their 
decree, were too well united, and too ftrcngly fupporled, to be balded much 
longer by the artifices of Clodius ■, and having reiblved to propound a 
law to the People for Cicero's reltoration, they appointed the twenty- [> yy' 
fecond of the month for the promulgation of it. When the day came, J 
Fabricius, one of Cicero's Tribunes, marched out with a ltrong guard, 

* This kerns to be a ltrange plea for Ciuro, who hai put Citizens to death %vithout trial. 

before 
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Y.R.S9S. before it was light, to get poficffion of the Rojlra 1 But Clodius was too 
Bcf ’ 5 6 l ' r ' early for him ; and having lazed all the polls and avenues of the Forum, 
395 Conf. was prepared to give him a warm reception : He had pure haled fome gla¬ 
diators for the Jhcws of his Aidilejhip, to which he was now pretending, 
and borrowed another band oj his brother App.us ; and with thefe well armed, 
at the head ol Ins 1 Lives and dependents, he attacked Vabricius , killed fe- 
veral of his followers, wounded mauy more, and drove him quite«out of 
the place and happening to fall in at the lame time with Cifpius, *anovi*r 
Tribune, who was coming to the aid of his collegue, he repulfed him alfo wit# 
a great /laughter. The gladiators, heated with this talle of blood, opened 
their way on all fides with their fwords in queft of Quintus Cicero, whom 
they met with at lajl, and would certainly have murdered, if, ( by the advan¬ 
tage of the confijiln and daikntfs, he had noi hid himfelf under the bodies 
of his Jlaves and freedmen, who were killed around him, where he,Jay con¬ 
cealed till the fray w\*wyer. The Tribune Sextius was treated ftill more 
roughly : Tor? being particularly putfued and marked out for definition, he 
was fo defperately wounded as to be left for dead upon the Jpot •, and efcoped 
.death, only by feigning it: But while he lay in that condition, fuppoled to 
be killed, Clod,us reflecting that the murder of a Tribune, whole perlbn 
was lacred, would raiie luch a llorm as might occalion his ruin, took a fud- 
den reflation to kill cue of his own Tribunes, in order to charge it upon his 
adverfaries, and to balance the account by making both fides equally ob- 
noxius. 'The vidtim doomed to this facrifice was Numerius Thun thus, an 
obfeure fellow, railed to this dignity by the caprice of the multitude, 
who, to make himfelf the more popular, had alfumed die lurname ot 

Gracchus : But the crafty clown, fays Cicero, having got fome hint of the 

defign, and finding that his blood was to wipe off the odium of SextiusV 
murder , difguifed himfelf fir (fen tly in the habit of a muletier , the fame in which 
he came to Rome, and with a bajket upon his head, while fome were calling 
cut for Numerius, others for Qmndtius, paffed undifCovered by the confufion 
of the two names : But he continued in this danger till Sextius was known to 
be alive. According to the account of this day’s tragedy, the Tiber and 
all the common fe users were filled«with dead bodies, and the blood wiped up 
with fpunges in the forum, where ftich heaps of /lain had never before been 
fetn but in the civil diffentions of Cinna and Octavius. * 

Pro Mil. Clodius, Hufhed with this vidtory, fet fire with his own hands to the Tem- 

( pie of the Nymphs, where the books of the Cenfors and the public regifters of 

DcHnnUp. the City were kept , which were all confumed with the fabric itfelf. Fie 
Kefp. 27. then attacked the houfes of Milo the Tribune, and Claims the Praetor, 
with fire and fword •, but was repulfed in both attempts with lofs : 'Milo 
took feveral of Appius’j gladiators prifoners, who, being brought before 
Pro Scxt. the Senate , made a confeffion of what they knew , 'and were fent to jail ■, 
39> but were prefently releafed by Serranus. Upon thefe outrages, Milo 

impeached Clodius in form , for the violation of the public peace : But the 
3 * Conful 
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Conful Metelluj, who had not yet abandoned him, with the Pr.etor Appius, 
and the Tribune Serranus, refolved to prevent any procefs upon it •, and by 
their edicts prohibited either the criminal himfelf to appear , or any one to cite 
him. Their pretence was, that the §>u<eJiors were not yet chcfen, whofe office it 
was to make the allotment of the Judges, while they tbemfehes kept back the 
eieUitn, and were pufhing Clodius at the fame time into the Atdilcjhip 
wb'^h would fcreen him of courfc for one year from any profecution. 
‘ Milo, therefore, finding it impradticable to bring him to juiticc in the 
legal method, refolved tooppofe force to force, and for this end purdiafcd 
a band of gladiators, with which he had dai[y Ikirniilhes with him in the 
ftreets. It was much to his honour (fays Cicero ridiculoufiy enough) that 
he bou'ght gladiators for the defence of th\ Republic, whofe prefervation de¬ 
pended upon mine, y . 

This obllrudlion given to Cicero's return made the. Senate only the more 
refolute to affed it: They palled <a fecond vott^d. nerefore, that no other 
bufinefs fhould be done till it was carried ; and to prevent all further tumults, 
and infults upon the Magiftrates, ordered the Confuls to fummon all the 
people of Italy, who wijfoed well to the State, to come to the affijlance and 
defence of Cicero. This drew a vaft concourfe to Rome from all parts of 
Italy, where there was not a corporate town of an*y note, which did not 
teftify its refpect to Cicero by fome public adt or monument. Pompey was 
at Capua , ailing as chief Magijlrate of his new colony, where he prejided in 
perfon at their making a decree to Cicero’r honour , and took the trouble like-wife 
of vifiting all the other colonics and chief towns in thofe parts, to appoint them 
a day of general rendezvous at Rome, to aflllt at the pomulgation of the 
law. * 

Lentulus, at the fame time, was entertaining the City with Ihews and 
ftage-plays, in order to keep the People in good humour, whom he had 
called from their private affairs in the country to attend the public bufi¬ 
nefs. The Ihews were exhibited in Pompey's Theatre, while the Senate, for 
the convenience of being near them, was held in the adjoining temple of Ho¬ 
nour and Virtue, built by Marius out of the Cimbric fpoils, and called, for 
that reafon Marius 's monument : Here,* according to Cicero's dream '• a 4 », <v 
now paffedin proper form for his rejloration ■, when, under the joint influence 
of thole deities, Honour, fays he, was done to Virtue \ and the monument of 
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y Hoaori fummo Miloui noftro nuper fuit, 
quod gladiatoribus emptis Reipub. caufa, 
quaj falute noilra continebatur, omnes P. 
Clodii conatus furorefque comprefllt. Dt 
Off. ii. 17. 

2 Cicero, at the time of his flight, being 
lodged in the villa of a frtend, had amorning- 
dream, which, when he awaked, (about eight 
o’clock) he told to thofe about hint: “ That, as 
“ he feemed to be wandering difconfolate in 

VOL. III. 


a lonely place, C. Mur ins, with hi. 1.1 fees 
wreathed with laurel, accolled liim, and 
dem.uided why he was fo melancholy; 
and when he nnfwcred, that he was driten 
out of his country by violence, Merit. < 
took him by the hand, and, bidding him 
be of good courage, ordered the next lec¬ 
tor to condudt him into his inomiiment, 
telling him that there he iliould find falc- 
ty.” De Diviti. i. 2?. 
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y.r.6,/j. Marius, the preferver of the empire, gave fafety to his'country-man, the de- 
5 s. fender of it. 

t'oni. (Jodi us had Hill the courage and add refs to hinder this decree of the 

-Senate from palling into a law : lie took all occafions of haranguing the 

multitude again!! it, and uled to demand of them alotld, whether they 
would have Cicero redo red or not", upon which his mercenaries;-ft yir 
Pm A'xtr Cicero , aniwering with low feeble voices [ femivivis vocibus ] in the-n.e- 
■ gative, he inllantly declared the propofal to be rejected by Roman \ 

People. But the Senate, alhamed to fee themfelves thus baffled, relolved 
MuU. i*. to take fuch meaiures in the, lupport of their decrees, that it fhould not 
3 yI - be pofflble to defeat them. Lentulus therefore fummoned tliem into the 
Port Rr.i. Capitol on the twenty-fifth of May •, where Pompey began the debate, 
in1.1 ,. an d renewed the motion for recalling Cicero-, and in a grave and ela- 
PioScxt. borate lpeech, whielwhe had prepared in writing, and delivered'from 
t<. his notes, gave him trfc^honour of having faved his Country. All the 
leading men of'the Senate fpoke after him to the fame effect; but the 
Conful Metellus , notwithftanding his promifes, had been acting hitherto 
a double part; and was all along the chief encourager and fupporter of 
Godins: When Servilius , therefore, a Conful a r, who had been honoured 
with a Triumph and the Cenibrfhip, role up, he addreffed himfelf to his 
kinfman Metellus, and, having laid before him the glorious ads of his an- 
ceftors, together with the excellent condud and unhappy fate of his bro¬ 
ther Celer, Cicero’s, friend, luppofed to have been poifoned by his vrife, (the 
lifter of Clodius ) preffed him lo earneftly, and in fuch moving terms, to 
l! id. 6 1. concur with the Senate in their prefent meafures, that he could not hold out 
any longer , but, with tears in his eyes, gave himfelf up to Servilius, and 
pro fifed all future fcrviccs to Cicero; in which he proved very fincere, 
roll Rc i. and from this moment afflfted his collegue in promoting Cicero' s reftoration: 

*“ Scn - l0 - So that in a very full houfe of 417 Senators, when all the Magiflrates were 
prefent, the decree pafed without one difenting voice but ClodiUsV. It is pro¬ 
bable that the two Tribunes, who had hitherto been Cicero’s enemies, were 
induced, by Metellus' s change of condud, to ceafe their oppofition, and 
acquiefce. 

i\! ad. p. The Conful Lentulus affembled the Senate again, the next day, to 
> concert fome effedual method for preventing all farther oppofition, and 
getting the decree enaded into a law: But, before they met, he called the 
People to the Rcflra , where all the principal Senators in their turns re¬ 
peated the fubftance of what they had faid before in the Senate, in order 
Poft Red. to prepare them for the bufinefs of the day: Pompey particularly exerted 
ucl Quir.7. himl'clf in the praife of Cicero -, declaring, float the Republic owed its pre- 
fervation to him, and that their common fafety was comeiled with his ; ex¬ 
horting them to defend and fupport the decree of the Senate, the quiet of the 
City, and the fortunes of a man who had deferved Jo well of them : That this 
was the general voice of y the Senate; tf the Knights; of all Italy; 
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and, lafly, that it was his own earnefl and [pedal rcquefl to than, which he not Y. 
only Refined, but implored them to grant. Bt< ' ( r ; ,J1 • 

When the Senate afterwards met, they proceeded to feveral new and vi- 395. t'.mi. 

gorous votes, to facilitate the luccefs of their enterprise. - 

Firft, J hat no Magifirate Jh'.uld prefume to take the aufpiccs, jo as to dijturb Pro Sc-xt. 
the Ajfembly of the People, when Cicero’ s caufe was to come before than : .bid 60 ’ 61 ’ 
that*if any one attempted it, he Jhould be treated as a public enemy. 

Secondly, ’That, if, through any violence or objlruttion, the law was not 
ftffercd to pafs, Cicero Jhould then be at liberty to return without any j art hr 
authority. 

Thirdly, That public thanks Jhould be given to all the people of Italy who 
came to Rome for CiceroV defence, and that they Jhould be defined to come again 
on the day Ivben the fujfragey of the People*wcre to be taken. 

Fourthly, That thanks Jhould be given likewife to all the fates and cities which 
had received and entertained Cicero •, and that the cc/re of his p erf on Jhould be 
recommended to all foreign nations in 'alliance witl&ftfem and that the Roman 
generals, and all who had commanded abroad , Jhould be ordered to protett his 


life andfafety , 

The law, now prepared for Cicero's reftoration, was to be offered to the 
fuffrages of the Centuries-, where a decree of the Senategw.\s previoudy necdla- r;? ' 
ry to make the aft valid : In the prefent cafe there feem to have been four 
or five feveral decrees provided at different times, which had all been fru- 
ftrated by the intrigues of Clodius and his friends-, but thefe lalt votes proved 
effectual; Clodius being left fingle in the ofapofition after Metellus dropt 
him v for even his brother Appius»cho(c to be quiet: Neverthelefs it was 
above two months from the laft decree before Cicero's friends could bring 
the affair to a general vote, which they effected at laft on the fourth oj 
Augufl. The Affembly was held in the field yf Mars, for the more conve¬ 
nient reception of a great multitude, and Cii'tro , after fixteen months exile, 
was recalled by th£ unanimous fuffrage of all the Centuries. 

“ This, fays Cicero's Engliflj Fliltorian *, was one of the laid genuine * Miaa. 
“ a£ts of Free Rome one of the laft efforts of P u b l i c Liberty, 397, 


“ exerting itfelf to do honour to its patron and defender : for the union 
“ of the Triumvirate had already given it a dangerous wound : and the 
“ diffenfion, which not long after enfued, entirely deftroyed it.” By 
which words it would feem, that, in the Hiftorian’s opinion, the Trium- 


viral League did not deftroy Public Liberty or, at leaft, that Rome, even 
under the domination of the ‘Triumvirs, t was fometimes free feeing it was 
free when the People recalled Cicero from banifhment; though it had been 
enflaved the year before, when, under the domination of the fame Trium¬ 
virate, the People banifhed him : For in the midfi of all his joy, on his re¬ 
turn home, be couldjiot help grieving, he fays, within himfelf to refiePl that a 
City , fo grateful to the defender of its liberty, had been fa miferably enfaved and 
epprejfed. 

3 N 2 
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“ One cannot help paufing a while , fays the fame hiftorian * a little before, 
“ to refetJ on the great idea which thefe fafts imprint of the char defer 
“ and dignity of Cicero-, to Ice lb vaft an empire in fuch a ferment on 
“ his account, as to poltpone all their concerns and interelfs, for many 
“ months fuccefiively, to the Safety of a lingle Senator, who had no other 
“ means of exciting the zeal, or engaging the affedions of his Citizens, 
“ but the genuine force of his p'erfonal virtues, and the merit of his emi- 
“ nent lervices: As if the Republic itlclf could not (land without him, 
“ but mult fall into ruin, if he, tile main pillar of it, was removed ; whilll 
“ the greatelf monarchs on earth, who had any affairs with the People of 
“ Rome were looking on, to expert the event, unable to procure any an- 
“ fwer or regard to what they wej;c Soliciting, till this affair w$s deluded. 
“ Ptolemy , the King of Algypt, was particularly affeded by it, who, being 
“ driven out of his kingdom, came to Rome about this time, to beg' help 
“ and protedion agaihd his rebellions fubjeds ; but, though he was 
“ lodged in Pomprf s home, it was not poffible for him to get an audience, 
“ till Cicero's caufe was at an did.” 

Mow, with regard to this unavoidable paufe , and the great idea on 
whyrh the hiftorian refleds, I fhall once more refer the reader to the paf- 
fage above tranferibed ftom Mr. Boyle*. Moft certainly-this fhining piece of 
oratory n'a rien de folide. The fad was plainly this : The fame Triumvirs , 
who, to punifh Cicero's incontinence of fpeech, gave him up to the fury 
of the enemy, and fuffered him to be banifhed, did now call hipi home 
again to punifh the infolence of Clodius K who affeded an independency oa 
thofe who had hitherto been his fupport. 

If there be any thing in the tranfadion which fhould excite wonder, it is, 
that a man of fuch rare talents and tranfeendent merit as our eloquent Con¬ 
sular, who is fuppofed to haVp been moft unjuftly banifhed for well-doing, 
could not, by the folicitation of all his friends, obtain a refioration , even 
after his caufe was favoured by the Triumvirs , the two Confuls , the whole 
Senate , and eight of the Tribunes , until, through the influence of all thefe, 
fuch multitudes of voters flocked to Rome from the remote parts of Italy , 
as were Sufficient to outvote thofe who refided in the City and in its neigh¬ 
bourhood : So that, according to what is faid by the hiftorian himfelf in an¬ 
other part of his work, it was impojfible to know , whether'the alt in Cicero’s 
favour had pajfed regularly by the genuine fuffrage of the Peoplf. Vid. Midd. 
Vol. I. p. 21. and vid. fupra, p. 119. 

Cicero had refolved to come home, in virtue of the Senate’s decree,, 
whether the law had paffed or not; but perceiving, from the accounts 
of all his friends, that it could not be defeated any longer, he embarked 
for Italy on the fourth of Augufi , the very day on which it was enabled,, 
and landed the next day at Brundufium y where he found his daughter 
Tullia already arrived to receive him. He took up his quartets again 
with his old hort Lenius Flaccus , and here in four days he received 

from. 
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from the welcome news, that the law was actually ratified by the v.r.6 9 s. 
People? with an incredible zeal and unanimity of all the Centuries. This Bc< S hr * 
obliged him to purlue his journey without delay. The fame of his land- 39$ s clrf. 

ing, and progrefs towards the City, drew infinite multitudes from all parts-- 

to fee him as he patted, and congratulate him on his return : So that the 1-1 Pif. n. 
wh6le road was but one continuecHlreet*from Brundujium to Rome , lined on K ‘ l1 - 

both fides with crowds of men, women, and children 3 nor was there a 
praefe&ure, town, or colony, through Italy , which did not decree him lfa- 
tucs, or public honours, and fend a deputation of their principal members 
to pay him their compliments : That it was rather lcfs than the truth, as 
Plutarch fays, what Cicero himlelf tells us, dial all Italy brought him back 
upon its ffioulflers. [Nor can this appear ii\ any degree wonderful, if we 
confider, that,, when Conftil,* he had, in Pompey' s opinion, preferved not 
only til tJioman empire, but, the whole globe of the earth \ ] 

The modern hiftorian, fo often cited above, tellsjjs’, that “ Cicero’s, re- Midd. p* 
“ turn was tfuly, what he himlelf calls it, the beginning of <1 new life to +01 " 

“ him; which was to be governed by new maxifns , and a new kind of policy, 

“ yet fo as not to forfeit his old character. He had been made to feel in 
“ what hands the \yeight of power lay, and what little dependance was to 
“ be placed on the help and fupport of his ariftocratiCal friends : Pompey 
“ had ferved him on this important occafion very lincerely, and with the 
“ concurrence alfo of Qcfar , fo as to make it a point of gratitude, as well 
“ as prudeijce, to be more obfervant of them than he had hitherto been :• 

“ The Senate, on the other hand, with the Magiftrates, and the honeft of 
“ all ranks, were zealous in his caufe •, and the Conful Lent ulus, above 
** all, feemed to make it the foie end and glory of his adminijiration. The Pod. Rod. 

«« uncommon eonfent of oppofite parties in promoting his reftoration drew 111 Scn ‘ 4> 

«* upon him a variety of obligations , which mujl fields often clafh and interfere p ro pi dnc . 
“ with each other , and which it was his part ftill to manage fo, as to make 3- 
“ them confiftent with his honour, his private and his public duty : Thefe 
“ were to be the fprings and motives of his new life, the hinges on which 
** his future condudtwas to turn; and to do juftice feverally to 4 them all, 

“ and alfign to each its proper weight and meafure of influence , required his 
utmofi: fkill and addrefs.” 

Another ingenious Writer deferibes, in colours fomewhat lefs favourable, 
the new life which.Cicero entered upon at this time.. * in tine. 

“ It was the cafe of this great man, as of many others, that his glory 
“ would have been brighter, if his life had bfeen fhorter. Had he died 
immediately after his Confulfhip, no ftain had remained upon his 
memory. But it cannot be concealed, that his fucccfs elated him too 
much, and that he expefted, on quitting his office, to be the foul of the 


X 


•- Pomptium adduxi in earn voluntatem, 

tin Senatu, non feiaelfed f*pe,multis-que 


verbis hujus mihi falutem imperii, atqueorbi* 
terrarura adjudicarit. AdAtt. lib.i. Ep. 19. 
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v.R.696. <‘ public deliberations, and to govern by the State his counftls. Ilis baniffi- 
!■ t. tm. u nienC dejected him entirely •, and his return did not reinltate him^n that 
anllouatK al conhancy, by which he had acquired fo much honour. He 
“ was lediu ed to iubmit to the ) oke, make his court for a while to Pompey, 
“ an i then become the Have of Cdfar." 

Of die com t whidi he paid to l\mpey; we have a fpecimcn in hisfpcech 
to ttv j enpk oh the fixlh of September , two days after his return hoipe. 

On the jijth ne had, m the Senate, profeffed his obligations to that 
a up nil Aikmbly in general, and to eaj.li MugiBiateby name. The number 
m i 1 p- 01 his pi lvate n lends was too great to m-’ke it pojfible for him to enumerate or 
11 ' V1 1 thank thta, all, Jo that he confined himfelf to the Magiflrales, w.th exception on- 
imi r i. /; to Pompty, whom, for the eminent c of his charafter, thougli at pre- 
11 v 1 J< nt only a pnvate man, he took caie to diflinguiffi by a pcrfonal addrels 
and compliment. But as Lcntulus was the firB in office, and had ferved 
him with the greater affection, fo he gives him the firjl fhare of his praife -, 
and, in the overflowing of his gratitude, ililes him the parent and the god 
i’j 1 <0 of his life and fortunes. » 

The next day lie paid his thanks to the Peopl* in a fpeech from the Rof- 
fra, where he celebiattd the paiticular meiits and lervices of his punt ipal 
li lends, cfpecially cj Pompey, whom he declares to be the great eft man for 
orrt'ie, wijdom, glory, -who was then living, or had lived, or ever would live 
and that it was but barely pojfible, fearce lawful, for one man to owe to another 
J'o mui h, as on this occafton, he owed to him \ 
wa. p. This affair being happily over, the Senate had leifure again to attend to 
’ public bufinefs; and there was nos/ a cafe before them of a very urgent 
natuie, which required a prefent remedy; an unufual fcarcity of corn and 
provifions in the City, which had been greatly increafed by the late con- 
couife of people from alkparts of Italy on Cicero's account, and was now 
felt very feverely by the poorer fort, who began to grow clamorous. 
P10 Dora. Clodius , to create freffi trouble to Cicero, charged the calamity to his 
s. 6 - fcore, and employed a number of young fellows to run all night about 
the Breets, and make a lamentable outcry for bread, calling up Cicero 
to relieve ttem from the famine to which he had reduced them. Metellus 
having fummoned the Senate to" the Temple of Concord, Clodius' s mob 
crouded thither; but happening to meet with Metellus in the way, 
they prefently attacked him with volleys of Bones, and the Conful was 
wounded. For the greater fecurity, he immediately adjourned the Senate 
into the Capitol. The leaders of this rabble were M. Lollius and M. 
Sergius-, the firB had, in Clodius's Tribunate, undertaken the talk of 
killing Pompey, Sergius had been Captain of the guard to Catiline. 


b Cn. Pomfaus, vir omnium qui funt, turn debco, quantum hominem homini deber* 
fuerunt, crunt, princeps virtute, fapientia ac vix fas eft. Poft Red. ad^utr. 7. 
gloria.-Huic ego homini, Quixites ;an- 


But 
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But Clodius, encouraged by this hopeful beginning, put himfelf at their v.R. 6 9 s. 
head irt perfon, and purfued the Senate into the Capitol , in order to d 1 1 - Lch !-J“' 
turb their debates, f and hinder their providing any relict lbr the prelent 

evil.-But the People themlelves, feeing through his delign, were lb-* 

provoked at it, that they turned univerfally againjl him, and drove him out 
of the fiild with all his mercenaries •, when, perceiving that Cicero was rot 
prejenfin the Senate, they called out upon him by name, with one voice, and p. 
would not be quieted till he came in perfon to undertake their cuufe, and pro- ' y ' 7 ’ 4-03 * 
pofe feme expedient for their relief, lie had kept his houfe all that day, and re - 
folvcd to do Jo, till he Jaw the ijfue of the tumulj^; buc when lie uuueritood 3 ' 7 ' 
that the mob was repnlfed and dij'perfed, and that his prefence was univerfally 
required, *by tf\e Confuls, the Senate, and the»whole People, he came to the 
Senate-houfe in,the midft of their debates, and, being prtjently afked c his ibid. 7 . 
opinion, *propofed, that Pompey Jhould be engaged to undertake the pro- Ad Att. 
vince of reftoring plenty to the City •, and that, to enable him to do it effectual- lv ‘ *• 
ly, he Jhould be invejled with an abfolute power ovef all the public flores and 
corn-rents of the empire. The motion was readily accepted, and a vote 
immediately palled, that a law for that purpole thou Id be offered to the ibid. 
People. Except Afcjfala and Afranius, all the Confular Senators were 
abfent: They pretended to be afraid of the mob * but the real caule 
was their unwillingnefs to concur in granting this commillion to Pompey. 

The Confuls carried the decree with them into the Roftra, and read it to 
the People* who, on the mention of Cicero\ name in which it was 
drawn, gave an univerfal fhout of applaufe; upon which, at the de¬ 
lire of all the Magiftrates, Cicero made a fpeech to them, letting forth 
the reafons and neceffity of the decree, and giving them the hope of a 
fpeedy relief, from the vigilance and authority of Pompey. The abience, 
however, of the Confular Senators, who were .the principal members ol 
the Houle, occafioned fome cenlure : |t was laid, that the Senate’s vote 
had not been free * •, that it had been extorted by tear •, and the very next # p la 
day a motion was made to revoke the decree : But, though all the Confu- Dom. +. 
lar Senators were then prelent, the motion was unanimoully rejected •, and 
the Confuls were ordered to draw up a law, by which the whole adminillra- Pro Uom, 
tion of the corn and provifions of the Republic was granted to Pompey +• 
for five years, with 3 . power of chufing fifteen Lieutenants to affilt him 
in it. 

This furnilhed Clodius with frelh matter for declaiming againft Ci- n,ki. a. 
cero, whom he charged with ingratitude towards the Senate, which had al¬ 
ways been firm to him, and ■which he now defer ted, in order to pay his court to 
a man who had betrayed him : Adding, that he was fo filly as not to know ibid, n, 
bis own firength and credit in the City, and how able he was to maintain bis 
authority without the help of Pompey. Cicero defended himfelt by laying, 

c Veni expeftatus multis jam fententiis di£tis, rogatus fum fententiam ; dixi Reipub. ft- 
laberrimam, mibi nece/fariam. 

a “ That 
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“ That they muft not expeft, now that he was reftored, to deceive him by 
“ the lame arts whereby they had ruined him before, railing joaloufies 
“ between him and Pompey ; that he had fmarted for it too feverely already, 

“ to be caught again in the fame fnare ; that in decreeing this commiffion 
“ to Pompey , he had difcharged botii his private obligation to a friend, and 
“ his public duty to the State •, . that tbofe who grudged all extraordinary 
“ power to Pompey, tnufi grudge the victories, the triumphs , the acteffiion of 
“ dominion and revenue* which their former grants of this fort had procured 
u to the empire •, that the fuccefs of tbofe Jhewed what fruit they were to ex- 
“ pett from this J .” 

How extenlive an authority foever this law conferred on Pompey , he, or 
his creatures, were not fatisfiyd with it •, for Mejftus , one of the Tribunes, 
propofed another,- to give him the additional power of raifiqg what money, 
beets, and armies he thought fit; with a greater command through all the 
provinces than their proper governprs had in each. “ Our Confular Law , 
“ fays Cicero*, now feemPtnodeft-, that of Meffius infufferable: Pompey declares 
“ for the firft ; all his dependants are for the fecond. ‘The Confulars exclaim 
“ with indignation againft it: I hold my peace ; and the rather as the Ponti- 
“ fees have decreed nothing yet concerning my houfe c .” 

Cicero does not tftl us which of the two laws paffed: But Dio, in com¬ 
paring the command which was given to Pompey on this occafion, with that 
which he had in the war againft the pirates, gives us real'on to believe that 
it was the law of Meffius. , ti 

Pompey named Cicero for his firft Lieutenant, declaring that he fhould con- 
fider him as a fecond felf, and aft’’nothing without his advice. Cicero ac- 
. cepted the employment, on condition that he might be at liberty to ufe or 
refign it at pleafure, as he found it convenient to his affairs: And he loon 
after quitted it to his bf-Qther, and chofe to continue in the City, where 
he had the pleafure to fee the end of his law effeftually anfwered ; for the 
credit of Pompey' s name immediately reduced the price of provifions in the 
market; and his vigour and diligence in profecuting the affair eftablifhed 
at length a general plenty. 

Cicero was reftored to his former dignity, but not to his former for¬ 
tunes, nor was any fatisfaftion yet made to him for the ruin of his houfes 
and eftates: A full reftitution indeed had been deefted, but was referved 
to his return •, which came now before the Senate to be confidered and 
fettled by public authority, where it met ftill with great obftruftion. The 
chief difficulty was about his Palatin Houfe , which he valued above 
all the reft, and which Clodius for that reafon had contrived to alienate, 
as he hoped, irretrievably, by demolifhing the fabric, and dedicating a 
temple upon the area to the goddefs Liberty ; where, to make his work 


Certainly this is not the language of a 
true Republican. 

—— Nos tacemus; et t eo magis, quod de 
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domo noftra nihil adhuc Pontifices refpon- 
derunt. Ad. Att. iv. 1. 
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the more complete, he pulled down alio the adjoining portico of Catulus f , Y - R -<>9<;- 
that he might build it up anew, of the fame order with the Temple •, and 
by blending the public with private property, and confecrciting the whole to 195 Conf. 

religion , might make it impofiible to feparate or reftore any part to Cicero ■, ~- 

fince a conlecrati#n, legally performed, made the thing conlecrated unap- 
plicabje ever after to any private ufe. • 

The affair was to be determined by the college of Priefts, who were the Midi, 
judges in all cafes relating to religion : For the Senate could only make a >'• 
provifional decree, that, if the Priefts difcharged the ground from the fcr- Ati A ' 1 
•'vice of religion , then the Confuls fhould take an eftimate of the damage, and'"'’ 
make a contract for rebuilding the whole at the public charge, J'o as to re¬ 
ftore it ’to Cpcero in the condition in which he left it. The Priejls there¬ 
fore of all orders were called together on the loft oft September, to hear 
this caufe, which Cicero pleaded in perfbn before them : They were men 
of the firft dignity and families in.thfe Republic i and there never was, Rtl i’- 6 - T - 
as Cicero tells us, fo full an appearance of thtfn in an);.caufe fince the Midd. 
foundation of the City : He reckons up nineteen by name, a great part p ‘ 41 *• 

of whom were of Confular rank.-The queltion on which the caufe 

fingly turned, was, about the efficacy of the pretended confecration of the houfe, 
and the dedication of the Temple : To fhew the nullity therefore of this ad, r ‘ ° Dom - 
he endeavours to overthrow the foundation of it, “ and prove Clodius's \\\'ft ft s ' 
“ Tribunate to be originally null and void from the invalidity of his adop- vid. lupr. 

lion, nqne of the conditions of a regular and legal adoption having been >’■ 4U ‘ 

“ obferved in his cafe-that, if the. adoption was regular and illegal, the Ml ^ 

“ ‘Tribunate muff needs be fo too, which was entirely built upon it : But 
“ granting the Tribunate to be valid, becaul'e feme eminent men would 
“ have it fo, yet the ad rhade afterwards for his banifhment could not 
“ pofiibly be confidered as a law, but as a, privilege only made againft P e 
“ a particular perfon *, which the facred laws and the laws of the Twelve vid. r-ipn, 

“ Tables had uttefly prohibited.—-When he comes to fpeak of the r^ss- 

“ dedication of the Temple, he obferves that the Godclefs Liberty, to ‘ 'ft ft. 

“ which it was dedicated, was the known ftatue of a celebrated llrumpet, 

“ .which Appius brought from Greece for the ornament of the TEdilefhip : 

“ And, upon dropping the thoughts of that Magillracy, gave it his bn>- 
“ ther Clodius to Be advanced into a Deity : That the ceremony was r>, ° Do,lu 
“ performed without any licence, or judgment obtained from the college 
“ of Priefts, by the fingle miniftry of a raw young man, the brother-in- 55 . 

“ law of Clodius, who had been made Prtelt but a few days before ; a 
“ meer novice in his bufinefs, and forced into the fcrvice : But if all had 
“ been tranlafted regularly, and in due form, that it could not pofiibly 
“ have any force, as being contrary to the (landing laws of the Republic : 

f This portico was built on the fpet where Fulvim Flaccui forme ly lived, whofe houfe was p rd £ 0 m 
publicly demolillted for the fuppoled ue a lb n of its mailer. Vid. Vol. II. Y. of R. 632. 3*, 
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“ For there was an old Tribunician law, nmde by*^. Papirius , which 
“ prohibited the confecration of houfes, lands, or altars, without thfc ex- 
“ prefs command of the People •, which was not obtained, nor even pre- 
“ tended, in the prefent cafe: That great regard had always been paid to 
“ this law in leveral inftances of the graveil kind,” which he cited, and 

then proceeded-“ that, after all this, it was to no purpofe to mention, 

“ that the dedication was not performed with any of the folemn vt’ords 
“ and rites which fuch a funftion required •, but by the ignorant young 
“ man before-mentioned, without the help of his collegues, his books, or 
“ any to prompt him : Especially when Clodius, who dire died him, that * 
** impure enemy of all religion, who often adted the woman among 
“ men, as well as the man amopg women, huddled over the/whoffe cere- 
“ mony in a blundering precipitate manner, filtering and confounded in 
“ mind, voice and fpeech ; often recalling himfelf, doubting, fearing, he- 
“ fitating, and performing every thing quite contrary to what the lacred 
“ books prefcribed : Nor'is it flrange,” fays he, “ that, in an adl fo mad 
“ and villainous, his audacibufnefs could not get the better of his fears : 

“ For what pirate, though never fo barbarous, after he had been plun- 
“ dering temples, when, pricked by a dream or fcruple of religion, he 
“ came to confecrate fome altar on a defert Ihore, was not terrified in his 
“ mind, on being forced to appeafe that Deity by his prayers whom he 
“ had provoked by his facrilege ? In what horrors then, think you, mull 
*• this man needs be, the plunderer of all temples, houfes, and the whole 
“ City, when, for the expiation of fo many impieties, he was wickedly 
“ conlecrating one fingle altar ? ” Then [for to fwear falfely was, by ha¬ 
bitude, become eafy to the Orator *] he makes a folemn invocation and 
appeal to all the Gods, who peculiarly favoured and prote&ed that City, 
to bear witnefs to the integrity of his zeal and love to the Republic, and 
that, in all his labours and firuggles, he bad conftantly preferred the public be¬ 
nefit to his own •, and concludes with committing the jufiice of his caufe to the 

judgment of the venerable bench. - 

The fentence of the Priefts turned wholly on what Cicero had alleged 
about the force of the Papirian law, -viz. that if he, who performed the office 
of confecration, had not been fpecially authorifed and perfonally appointed 
to it by the People, then the area in quejlion might, without any fcruple of 
religion, be refiond to Cicero. This, though it feemed fomewhat evafive, 
was lufficient for Cicero’s purpofe ; and his Jriends congratulated him 
upon it, as upon a clear victory i while Clodius interpreted it ftill in favour 
of himfelf-, and, being produced into the Rofira by his brother Applies, 
acquainted the People, that the Priefts had given judgment for him ; but 
that Cicero was preparing to recover pojfeffion by force, and exhorted them 
therefore to follow him and Appius in the defence of'their liberties. But 
his fpeech made no impreflion on the audience ; fome wondered at bis 
impudence , others laughed at his folly , and Cicero refolved not to trouble 

himfelf 
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bimfelf or the People q bout itJ till the Confuls, by a decree of the Senate , had Y.R.696. 
contrasted for rebuilding the portico of Catulus. - 

The Senate met the next day, in a full Houle, to put an end to this Act Ait. 
affair ; when Mhrcellinus , one of the Confuls eletl, being called upon to !V ' l ' 
fpeak iirft, ad defied himfelf to the Prielts, and defired them to give an 
account of the grounds and meaning of their fentence : Upon which, Marcus 
Lucul'lus K , in the name of the reft,, declared, that the Priejls indeed were 
the judges of religion , but the Senate of the law that they therefore had 
determined only what related to the point of religion , and left it to the Senate 
to determine whether any obflacle remained in point of law : All the other 
Priefts fpoke largely after him in favour of Cicero's caufe : When Clo- 
dius rofie afterwards to fpeak, he endeavoured to wafte the time fo as to 
hinder their’eoming to any.refolution that day •, but,, after he had been 
fpeakipg for three hours fucceffively, the Afiembly grew fo impatient, and 
made fuch a noife and hilling, that he was forced to give over : Yet, when 
they were going to pafs a decree in the words of Margellinus , Serranus 
put his negative upon it: This raifed an univerfal indignation ; and a 
frefh debate began, at the motion of the two Confuls, on the merit of the 
Tribune's interceffion *, when, after many warm fpeeches, they came to the 
following vote ; That it was the resolution of the Senate, that Cicero's 
“ houfe Ihould be reftored to him, and Catulus's portico rebuilt, as it had 
“ been before; and that this vote Ihould be defended by all the Magiftrates; 

“ and if any violence or obftrudtion was offered to it, that the Senate would 
“ look upon it as offered by him who had interpofed his negative.” This 
ftaggered Serranus , and the late fa fee was played over again ; his father 
threw himfelf at his feet, to beg him to d^fill:; he defired a night’s time ; 
which at firft was refufed, but, on Cicero's requeft, granted ; and the next 
day he revoked his negative, and without farther oppofition, fuffered the 
Senate to pafs a decree, that Cicero's damage Ihould be made good to him, 
and his houfes rebuilt at the public charge. 

The Confuls began prefently to put the decree in execution ; and IblJ 
having contra&ed for the rebuilding Catulus's portico , fet men to work 
upon clearing the ground , and demolifhing what had been built by Clodius : 

But as to Cicero's buildings, it was agreed to take an eftimate of his 
damage, and pay *the amount of it to himfelf, to be laid out according 
to his own fancy : In which his Palatin houfe was valued at fixteen 
thoufand pounds ; his Tufculan at four thoufand •, bis Formian only at two 
thoufand. This was a very deficient valuation ; for the Palatin houfe 
had coft him not long before near twice that fum : But Cicero re- 
folved to appear fatisfied with the award, becaufe he perceived, or 

t The famous LuciusiLucullui died this a natural difeafe, or the efFtft of fome liquor 
year. He had fallen mad fomc fhort time given him by one of hiifreedmen. Plus, in 
before ; but it is not known whether it was Luc. 

3 O * imagined* 
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B f 'ci^' imagined, that tbofe who had dipt his wings ht^d no mind to let them grow 
‘‘so."' again \ 

395 conf. But, though Cicero acquiefced in the low valuation of his houfes, he 
p h ~ could not reft till he had deftroyed all the public monuments of his late 
Cic.'difgrace. It was infufiferable, that the law of his exile fhould remain, with 
Dio, ioo. t h e other acts of Clodius' s Tribunate,-hanging up in the Capitol, engraved, 
as ufual, on tables of brals : Watching therefore the opportunity of Clo¬ 
dius's ablence, he went to the Capitol with a ftrong body of friends, and, 
taking the tables down, conveyed them to his own houfe. This occafioned 
a fharp contdl in the Senate between him and Clodius about the validity 
of thofe acts ; and drew Cato alfo into the debate ; who, without defend¬ 
ing the man, defended the legality of his Tribunate, and of,,his Sfts in 
that Magittracy : For otherwile his own Cyprian commifTuan riuift be 
deemed null, and all he did in virtue of it as done without authority. 
This created a coldnefs between the tjjvo Patriots. Dio fpeaks of a prior 
attempt by Cicers to take ;tway the regifters, which was defeated by Clo- 
dius , alfilted by h's brother Chius, then Prator : And that hiltorian fpeaks 
of both attempts as made in the Confulfhip of Marcellinus and Philippus, 
(Y. of R. 697.) when P. Clodius was Mdile. But Dio'?, authority is not 
decilive for the order of events •, and it is more likely that Cicero., intoxi¬ 
cated with his prolperity, fhould venture to do this illegal riotous a£t be¬ 
fore the two brothers entered on their Magiftracies, than when they were 
in office. Be that as it will, it is no wonder that Clodius' s fury, when thus 
provoked, carried him to thofe adts of vengeful violence which are going 
to be related. 

Mitid. Catulus' s portico and Cicero ’s houfe were rifing again apace, and carried 

4 ”’ 42 3) up almoft to the roof; when Clodius , without any warning, led thither, on 
Ad An. the fecond of November, a 'bqnd of armed men , who demolifhed the portico , 
1V - 3- drove the workmen out of Cicero’r ground , and , with the Jlones and rubbifh 

of the place , began to batter Quintus’r houfe , with whom Ckero then li ved , 
and at laft fet fire to it fo that the two brothers, with their families, 
to fave themfelves, were forced to fly in the utmofl hafte. Milo had al¬ 
ready accufed Clodius for his former violences, and refolved, if poflible, to 
bring him to juftice : Clodius , on the other hand, was fuing for the /Edile- 
jhip , to fecure himfelf, for one year more at leaft, fro id any profecution : 
He was fure of being condemned, if ever he was brought to a trial; fo 
that whatever mifchief he did in the mean time was all clear gain, and 
could not make his caufe the w6rle : He now therefore gave a free courfe 
to his natural fury ; was perpetually fcouring the ftreets with his incendia¬ 
ries, and threatened fire and fword to the City itfelf, if an Aflembly was 

h Iidtm, mi Pmpcni, iidem, inquam, illi, that thofe of whoril Cicero here complains 
qui inih: pcnnas incidcrunt, nolunt eafdem were Vompry and Lentulus, the perfons who 

rcnafci- Ad An. iv. 2. had been rttoft inftrumental in his reftora- 

It appears, by Ep. ii. Lib. ii. ad Fr. tion. 


not 
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not called for the ele&ion otf/Ediles. In this humour, about a week after Y -R- <96. 
his laft outrage, on the eleventh of November , happening to meet with B<f ' ^ hr * 
Cicero in the J'acrgd flreet , he prefently aflaulted him with flows, clubs, 395 Conf, 

and drawn J words : Cicero was not prepared for the encounter, and took- 

refuge in the veftibule of the next houfe •, where his attendants, rallying 
in his«di fence, beat off the afiailants* and could eafily have killed their 
leadef, but that Cicero was willing, * he fays, to cure by diet, rather than 
furgery The day following Clodius attacked Milo’s houfe with fword in 
hand and lighted flambeaux, with intent to ftorm and burn it: But Milo 
was never unprovided for him ; raid Vh Viacom, fallying with aftrong band 
of flout fellows, killed feveral of his men, and would have killed Clodius 
too, if fie had not hid himfelf in the innei*part of P. Sylla’s houfe, which 
he made ufe of on this occahon as his fortrcfs. 

The'Senate met, on the fourteenth, to take thefe diforders into confi- 
deration •, Clodius did not think fit to appear there •, but Sylla came, to clear 
himfelf probably of the fufpicion of encouraging him in the violences, on 
account of the freedom which he had taken with his houfe. Many fe- 
vere fpeeches were made, and vigorous councils propoled. Marcellinus' s 
opinion was, that >Clodius fliould be impeached ane^v for thefe laft out¬ 
rages •, and that no election of TEdilcs fliould be fuftered till he was brought 
to a trial: Milo declared, that as long as he continued in office, the Con- 
ful Metellus fhoutd make no election ; for he would take the aufpices every 

ibber, 1 On this paflage of Dr. Middleton*, work , “ a faction might commit whatever conve- 
h;u . and the Poet-Laure.it (before cited) makes the “ nient outrage his confcience had a miiid to, 
oiul. of following remark , “ If we had not the evi- “ without fliame, punifhmcnt, or fcarce pub- 
K ' !’• “ dence of Cicero's own words for this fact, “ lie notice ? Or if any notice af all hap- 

“ tvOUld it be credible ? But Cicero's bchavi- “ pened to ^e taken of it, that very notice 

“ oitr and fentiments upon the occafion arc “ wasmoraaftonifhingthan thccriminal com- 

“ alinolt as extraordinary: for though his “ plained of; for when at laft (p.423.) the 

“ attendants rallied wiier* he was forced to “ Senate were reduced to bear the public 

“ take refuge and beat off the afiailants, and “ enormities of Clodius no longer, they man- 

“ could eafily have killed their leader, yet I “ fully met upon it, and many fevere fpeeches 

“ was willing, fays he, to cure by diet rather “ were made, and vigorous counfels pro- 

“ than by furgery ; i. e. he rather chole to “410'cd ; and what was the end of them ? 

“ cut him down with a long fpccch than a “ Why, they vigoroudy refoived to adjourn, 

“ broad fword.-ToJje quite grave up- “ without coming to any relolution at all in 

“ on the matter, the faff will plainly lland “ the matter.-Isow nm not this 

“ thus : That Clodius w^s as defperate a ruffi- “ oovernmknt want a C/f.sar? Vet 
“ an as ever broke the peace upon the high- “ theie were the rough reformers, who have 
“way, and Cicero was afraid of him. “ frequently been applauded for fiicrificitig 

“ This being the wretched ftate of affairs “ tlto firlf Ca-far to their previous felt-abufed 
“ in Rome, how (hall we unravel lo perplexing “ liberty; a work* tyranny than hiscondemned 
“ a part of our hiltory? How came this gi- “ ambition ever wiilicu toimpofe upon them, 

“ gantic Republic, thefe formidable Romans , “ Yet were they not leis rationally happy for 

“ that fo ftrongly governed the world, fo “ forty full nvitig ye.tr>; undef^heir (ccond 
“ weakly to govern themfelvcs ? That, with- “ ablolute mailer Augujixs —— -than they 
“ out regard to law, juftice, humanity, or “ knew how to make themfelvcs, when indc- 
“ the public peace, every licentious leader of “ pendent guardians of their native libcity.” 

day, 
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day, on which an Affembly could be held v bW Meteljus contrived to wafte 
the day in fpeaking, fo that they were forced to break up without making 
any decree. Milo was as good as his word, and, having gathered a lupe- 
rior force, took care to obltrud the eledion •, though the Conful Metellus 
employed all his power and art to elude his vigilance, apd procure an Af¬ 
fembly by ftratagem •, calling it to .one place and holding it in another, 
fotnetimes in the field of Mars , fonuyimes in the Forum ; but Milo was 
ever beforehand with him •, and, keeping a conftant guard in the field 
from midnight to noon, was always at hand to inhibit his proceedings, by 
cbnouncing , as it was called, or declaring, that he was taking the aufpices 
on that day •, fo that the three brothers were baffled and difappointed fc 
though they were perpetually Jiaranguing and labouring to inflame the 
People againlt thofe who interrupted their Afiemblies and right of eled- 
ing i where Metellus' s fpeeches were turbulent, Appius' s raffl, Qlodius' s 
furious. Cicero , who gives this account to Atticus , was of opinion 
“ that there would be wo eledion •, and that Clodius would be brought 
" to trial, if he was not fiisft killed by Milo , which was likely to be his 
“ fate, : Milo," fays he, “ makes no fcruple to own it -, being not deterred 
“ by my misfortune, and having no envious or perfidious Counfellors 
“ about him, nor a\iy lazy Nobles to difeourage him! It is commonly 
“ given out by the other fide, that what he does is all done by my advice; 
“ but they little know how much conduft, as well as courage, there is in 

“ this Hero.” . . 

An affair which very much employed the public attention about this 
time, was the re-eftablilhment of Ptolemy Auletes 1 on the Egyptian 
throne. 

Before Pompey left A/ia, there had happened great difturbances and re¬ 
volutions in Egypt. The Alexandrians , weary of Alexander their King, rofe 
in mutiny againft him, drove him out of the kingdom, and called to the 
crown Ptolemy Auletes , who was a baffard fon of Ptolemy Lathyrus j for 
Lathyrus left no male iffue by his wife, but feveral by his concubines. 
Alexander , on his expulfion, fled to Pompey , offered him great gifts, and 
promifed him greater, on condition he would undertake his reftoration: 


k Fromthefe fails it appears, that what is 
laid above, of Clodius 's repealing the JElian 
and Fujian law, and prohibiting the Magi- 
ftrates from obftrufting the Affemblies of the 
People, is to be underflood only in>a partial 
fenle ; and that his new law exteaded no far¬ 
ther than to hinder the Magiftrates from dif- 
folving an Affembly after it was ailually con¬ 
vened, and had entered upon bufinefs: For 
it was Hill unlawful, we fee, to convene an 
Affembly while the Magiftrate was in the aft 
of obferving the heavens. 

1 This Auletes had ufed bimfelf to play on 
« 


a flute or pipe, call-id Aulos, and was fo vain 
of his (kill therein, that he would expofc him- 
felf to contend for viftory in the public fhews: 
Hence he had the name of Auletes, i. e. the 
piper. And he would often imitate the effe¬ 
minacies of the Bacchanals, and, in a female 
drefs, dance to the fame meafures as they ; 
and from hence he was called Dionyjius Neos, 
or the Neou Bacchus. He is reckoned to have 
as much exceeded all of his race that reigned 
before him, in the effeminacy of his manners, 
as his grandfather Phyfcm did in the wicked- 
nefs of them. 


But 
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But Pompey refufed to meddl; in the matter, it being without the limits of V.R.6j$. 
his coiYimiflion. Auletes got poffeflion of the throne •, but his title being vyTibT" 
precarious, he fopnd means, by the intereft of Cecfar and Pompey in the p. 305, ' 
beginning of the Triumvirate, to be declared an Ally of the Roman Repub- no,e W 
lie ; for which pi£ce of fervice they were to receive no lefs than 1,162,500 
pounds* 

While Cato was at Rhodes , in his*way to Cyprus, Auletes came thither Pndtaux, 
to him. For when the Alexandrians heard of the intention of the Romans . 
to feize Cyprus, they prefled Auletes to demand the reftoration of that c«, * 
ifland to Egypt, as being an ancient appendage pf the kingdom ; or, in cafe Dl °. 
of denial, to declare war againft them. Auletes refufed to do either; and *' xxxu ' 
this refufal, joined with what they had fiitflrred from him by his exaftions, 
in order to raife the money with which he had purch’aied the favour of 
Pompey and C<efar ; angered them lo far, that they drove him out of the 
kingdom, and he was then going to >Rome, there to lolicit the afliftance 
of the Senate for his reftoration. On his coming to Cates and entering 
into difeourfe with him about his affairs, Cati .blamed him for quitting 
that ftate of honour and happinefs which he was poffeffed of in his king¬ 
dom, and thus expofing himfelf to the difgrace, trouble, and contempt, 
which, as an exile, he mutt expeft to meet with. And as to the help he 
expefted from Rome, he laid before him what great gifts and prefents, 
for the obtaining of it, would be extorted from him by the great men 
of that city, whole greedy expectations, he fitely told him, were fuch, 
that, although Egypt were to be fold,, the purchafe-money would not be 
fufficient fully to fatisfy them. And therefore he advifed him to return 
again into Egypt, and there make up all differences with Iris people ; offer¬ 
ing himfelf to go with him to help him herein. J’toletny at lirft approved 
of the advice, and refolved to be guided by it fbut, being afterwards dif- 
fuaded from it by thofe about him, *he went forward to Rome, where he 
foon found, by full experience, all to be true that Cato had told him m . 


m The Alexandrians, after Auletes' s dep.tr- 
• ture, not knowing what was become of him, 
placed Berenice, his daughter, on the throne, 
for his two fons were yet vgry young, which 
made them prefer her. They font an embafly 
into Syria, to Antiochus JJiaticus, who by his 
mother Seltne, was the next male heir of the 
family, to invite him to come into Egypt, 
and there marry Berenice, and reign with her; 
but the Ambafladors on their arrival in Syria, 
found him juil dead. 

Underltanding that Selcucus Cibiofaftes, his 
brother, was (till living, they&nt an embaffy 
to him with the fame propolal, which he rea¬ 
dily accepted of. Gabinius (who was now 
come into his province) at firit hindered hi* 


going; however, cither with or without the 
corv'tntofthe Proconful, he afterwards went; s uct in 
but, being a very fordid and bafefpiritcb man Vrfp. 
(of which he had given a ipecial inllance in Stiabo, 
robbing the fepulchre of Alexander of the b xvii. 
golden cafe in which his body was depofitcci) 

Berenice foon grew weary of him, and cauled 
him to beHrangled, anil ihe afterwards mar¬ 
ried Archilaus, hu h-prcfl of the Moon, the u H j. 
great goddel- of the Co remans in Pontus : he p. 
was the fon of that Arc helm t who had the 
chief command of Mithridates 's forces in pj u( . ; IX 
Greece, during his fulf war with the Romans ; Syll. 
but after that, falling into difgrace with his 
mailer, fled to them. 


When 
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v.R. 696. When the Alexandrians learnt that Ptolemy Was at .Rome, they fent thi- 
Ber s g hl ' ther a ntnnerous embaffy, compofed of a hunflred of their principal Citi- 
}(j 5 Coni, zens, to plead their cauie before the Senate ; but the King, having notice 

--of this deputation, procured fome of them to be aflaflin&ted on the road* 

others as loon as they arrived at Rome •, and others he fdenced by proper 
applications to their fears and they* avarice. The Senate orderetj, that 
Dio, the chief of the embalTy, an Academic philofopher, Ihould be called 
and heard. But this Dio was toon after affaffinated ; and Ptolemy's money, 
aided by the power of Pompey , who lodged the King in his own houfe, and 
openly protected him, ftifled this odious affair almoft intirely. Some per- 
fons indeed were brought to a trial, as having been concerned in the af- 
faffination of Dio •, and this wp one of the chief articles of aacufation 
Muid. againft Ca'liits, whom Cicero defended the year-following. T/iefc murders, 
P- +i7 ‘ and the notion of the King’s having bribed all the Magiftrates, had railed 
fo general an averfion to him among f the People, that lie found it advifable 
to quit the City, and leave the management of his intereft to his agents. 
The Conful Lentulns, who <had obtained the provinces of Cilicia and Cy¬ 
prus, whither he was preparing to fet forward, was very defirous of the 
commiffion of replacing him on his throne ■, for which he had already pro¬ 
cured a vote of the Senate: The opportunity of a command, almoft in fight 
of Egypt, made him generally thought to have the belt pretenfions to that 
charge •, and he was affured of Cicero's warm affiftance in foliciting the con¬ 
firmation of it. 

In this fituation of affairs, the new Tribunes entered into tfreir office : 
Caius Cato , of the fame family with His name-lake Marcus , was one of the 
number; a bold, turbulent man, of no temper or prudence n ; yet a tole¬ 
rable fpeaker, and generally on the fide of the Senate. 

He opened his Magirtr&qy by declaring loudly againft King Ptolemy , and 
all who favoured him ; efpecially Leutulus, whom he fuppoled to be un¬ 
der fome private engagement with him, and for that reafpn was determined 
to baffle all their fchemes. 

The Senate (as has been juft mentioned) had granted to Lentulus the 
commiffion for reftoring the King •, yet it would feem that Pompey was 
intriguing to get it for himfelf. An accident which happened at this 
time, threw an obftacle in the way of their ambition. The ftatue of 
' Jupiter on Mount Jib a having been ftruck by thunder, the books of the 
Sibyls were confulted ; and there it was read, If the King of Egypt comes 
to defire your help , deny him riot your friendfhip ; but aid him not with your 
Midd. forces ; if you do, you fhall have trouble and danger. This Oracle, fo pat 
p- to the purpofe, left no room to doubt of its being forged j but Cato, 

Ad. Quint. n Before he had borne any public office, he Citizen, and, in a fpeech to the People, de- 
Fr. 1, z. attempted to impeach Gabinius of bribery and dared Pompey Bidator: But his preemption 
corruption ; but not being able to get an audience had like to have cod him dear; for it railed 
of the l'rectors, he had the bardimji to mount the fuch an indignation in the audience, that he 
Rofira. which was never allowed to a private had much difficulty to efape with hit life. 

who 
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who was fiercely zealpus ag?/nft .reftoring the King by any means, andv.R.s 9 s. 
had the greater part of the Sfnate on his fide, called up the guardians of Uef -£ lu ' 
the books into the Rofira, to teltily the paiiage to be genuine. To the 395 uw. 

l J «ople it was publicly read and explained •, and then laid before the- 

Senate, who greedily received it; and after a grave debate on this fcruple 
of religion, came to a refolotion, that it feemed dangerous to the Republic A,! 
to reflare the King by a multitude. It* cannot be imagined, that they laid H ' ’ ’ '' 
any real ftrefs on this admonition of the Sibyl; but it was a fair pretext 
for defeating a projeft generally dilliked : They were unwilling to gratify 
- any man’s ambition of viliting the rich country of Egypt at the head of an 
army ; and were perfuaded, that, without an Itrmy, no man would be lb- K|> - 
licitous about going thither. ' 4 ' 

Lupus, lik^wile, one of G. Cato's Collegues, fumnaoned the Senate, MuW.i+s. 
and railed an expectation of lome uncommon propofal from him : It was jV 1 
indeed of an extraordinary nature ; to revife and annul that famed atl of C;e - 
farV Confulfhip, for the divifion of the Campanian lands: Hejpoke long upon 
it, and was heard with much attention ; gave gtfeat praifes lo Cicero, with 
fevere reflections on Ctefar, and expoftulations with Pompey, who was now 
abroad in the execution of his late commiflton ; in the conclufion he told 
them, that he would not demand the opinions of the particular Senators, be- 
caufe he had no mind to expofe them to the refentment and animoflty of any ; but 
from the ill humour, which he remembered, when- that atl flrfl pafled, and 
the favour with which he was now heard, he could eafily colleB the fenfe of 
the Houfe. Upon which Marcellinus faid, that he muji not conclude from 
their filence, either what they liked or Sifliked: That, for his own part, and 
he might anfwer too , he believed, for the refly, he chofle to flay nothing on the 
fubjetl at prefent , becaufe he thought that the caufe of the Campanian lands 
ought not to be brought into debate in Pompey’r ab fence. 

This affair being dropt, Racilius, another Tribune, role up and re- I! » d - 
newed the debate about Milo's impeachment of Clodius, and called upon 
Marcellinus, the Conful deft, to give his opinion upon it ; who, after 
inveighing againfl all the violences of Clodius, propofed, that, in the flrfl 
place, an allotment of Judges fhould be made for the trial ; and after that, 
the election of ASdiles ; and if any one attempted to hinder the trial, that he 
Jbould be deemed a public enemy. The other Conful deft, Pbilippus, was of 
the fame mind ; but the Tribunes, C. Cato and Ccfflus, fpoke.againlt it, and 
werefor proceeding'to an eletlton before any flep towards a trial. When Cicero 
was called upon to fpeak, he ran through the whole ferics of Clodjusb extra¬ 
vagancies, as if he had been accufmg him already at the bar, to the great 
fatisfatlion of the AJfembly ; Antiflius, the Tribune, leconded him, and de¬ 
clared, that no luftnefs fhould be done before the trial ; and when the Houfe was 
k°ing univerfally into*that opinion, Clodius began to fpeak, with intent to 
vdafle the reft of the day ; while his flaves and followers without , who had 
feized the fleps and avenues of the Senate, raifed fo great a noife of a fudden, 
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Y.jr.<196. abufing fame of Milo’j friends , dm broke up in no Jmall hurry, 

and with frefj indignation at this new infult. 

There was no more buiinels done through the remaining part of Decem¬ 
ber , which was taken up with holidays. Lentulus and Metellus , whole Con-, 
lulfhip expired with the year, let forward for their leveral governments'} 
the one for Cilitia , the other for Spain : Lentulus committed the wjiole di- 
redion of his affairs to Cicero ■, amt vMetcllus, unwilling to leave him his 
enemy, made up all matters with him before his departure, and wrote an 
i’p. F mi. affedionate letter to him afterwards from Spain. 


c ir a r. hi. 


Debates and cent efts in the Senate about reftoring King Ptolemy. 

Clodius is d'hfoi H'.dile'. He impeaches Milo. Pompey pleads MiloV 
cauji. Clodius turns the fury of his anger againft Pompey. Civil feuds 
and confiitis enfte. 

Cicero defends Skxtius, inveighs againft Vatinius, , and moves to have 
Cesar’s Ad relating to the Campanian lands reconfidered but foon 
defifts from thispurfv.it. ‘The Senate refufes to decree a Thankfgiving for 
h vitlory obtained by Gabinius in Judma. Prodigies are reported to have 
happened: Various interpretations of them. Piso is recalled from his go¬ 
vernment of Macedonia. Caesar p continued in his command in Gaul. He 
comes to Luca: Pompey and Crassus meet him there. The Tribune Cato 
binders the proceeding to an eltSlion of new Confuls. The government falls 
into an Interregnum. 

Y. R. 697. T N the beginning of the new year, when the Confular fafees were tranf- 
ijd.^ch 1 . f errec j t0 Q n Cornelius Lentulus Marcellinus, and* L.'Marcius Philippics , 
396 Conf. the queftion concerning the perfons, by whom , and the manner , in which , 
-King PtolemyJhould be replaced on the throne of Algypt, came under delibe¬ 
ration. Cicero's letters to his friend Publius Lentulus Spinther (who had the 
bell claim to the commifTion, and was Proconful of Cilicia) being almoft 
wholly narrative of what palled at Rome in relation to that affair, will pro¬ 
bably be more fatisfadory to the Reader, than any abridgment of the 
matter .{herein contained could be ; efpecially as we have fo good a tranlla- 
tion of tfibfe letters into our ianguage. 


Ep. Fam. 
l.i. Fp. 1. 
Ed. (Jr;EV. 
h. i. lei.11. “ 
Mclmoth, u 


To Publius Lentulus Proconful. 

“ I find it mucheafier to fatisfy the world than“myfelf, in thofe facrAl 
offices of friendffiip I exert in your behalf. Numberlefs indeed are the 
obligations you have conferred upon me ; And as you perfevered with 

3 “ unwearied 
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“ unwearied zeal till*you h^d affefted my recall from exile, I efteem it n. 69-. 
“ the"greateft mortification of my life, that I cannot aft in your affairs 

the fame, fuccefs. The truth is, Ammonias, who refides hnv 3<>0 v ,,n'. 

& as Ambaflador from Ptolemy, defeats all my fchemes, bv the moil - 

“ fhamelefs and Avowed bribery : And he is fupplied with money for 
“ this»purpole, from the fame quarter as when you were in Rome. The 
“ pafty in the King’s intereft (though their number, it mull be owned, 

“ is inconfiderablej are all defirous that Pompey may be employed ro 
“ re-inftate him in his dominions. The Senate, on the other hand, fall 
“ in with the pretended Oracle ; not indeed,as giving any credit to its 

“ prediftions, but as being in general ill-inclined to this Prince, and 

“ deteffing Jiis mod corrupt practices. »In the mean while, 1 omit no 
“ opportunity of admonithing Pompey with great freedbm, and conjuring 
“ him*not to aft fuch a part in this affair as would call the deepelt llain 
“ upon his character. I mult do him the juftice at the fame time to 
“ acknowledge, that fo far as his own conduct* is concerned, there does 
“ not appear the leaft foundation for any reirfcnftrances of this fort. On 
“ the contrary, he is perpetually exprefling the highelt zeal for your 
“ intereft : As he, lately lupported it in the Senate, with the utmoft force 
“ of eloquence, and the ftrongeft profellions of fftendfhip. Marcelh- 
“ mis % I need not tell you, is a good deal difpleafed at your foliciting 
“ this commiifion : In all other refpefts, I dare venture to lay, he will 
“ very ftmnuoully promote your intereft. Wx mult be contented to take 
“ him in his own way: Fori percejve it is impofiible to diflliadc* him 
“ from propofing, that the injunftion of the Oracle fhall be complied 
“ with: And, in faft, he had already made feveral motions to that 
“ purpofe. 

“ I write this early on the thirteenth , and® I will now give you an 
“ account of what has hitherto palled in the Senate. Both IJortenfius 
“ and Lucullus agreed in moving, that the prohibition of the Oracle 
“ ftiould be obeyed.: And indeed it does not feem poffible to bring this 
“ matter to bear upon any other terms. But we propofed, at the fame time, 

“ that, in purfuance of the decree, which was made on your own motion, 

“ you be appointed to re-eftablifli Ptolemy in his kingdom ; the fituation 
“ of your province lying fo conveniently for that purpofe. In a word, 

“ we confentcd that army fhould be given up, in deference'to the Oracle; 

“ but infilled neverthelels, that you fhould be employed in elfefting 
“ this reftoration. Crajfus, on the other fufe, was for havingpffus com- 
“ million executed by three perfons, to be chofen from among the Gene- 
“ rals : And, confequently, he did not mean to exclude Pompey. Marcus 
“ Bibulus joined with him as to the number; but thought, that the per- 
^ Tons to be nominate! fliould not bear any military command. All the 
“ relt of the Confulars were in the lame fentiments, except Scrvilms 

1 One of the jircfent Confuls. 
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“ Afranitts and Volcatius. The firil abfoltatcly oppofed our engaging 
“ in Ptolemy's, reiteration upon any terms whatioever: But the two 
“ lail were of opinion, that, agreeable to the motion of his 

“ commiffion ihould be given to Pcmpey. This circumitance has 
“ created the fufpicion concerning the real inclination &f the latter : As 
“ his rnoll particular friends were obferved to concur with VoJcatiu r, 
“ they are labouring this point with great affiduity : And, I fear, -it will 
tc be t arried againlt us. Libo and Hyphens are openly l'oliciting for 
11 Pov;pey : And, indeed, the conduct of all his friends at this juncture 
“ make it generally belieyed, that he is defirous of the office. Yet the 
“ misfortune is, thole who are unwilling it Ihould fall into his hands, are 
“ not the more inclined to plaoe it in yours : As they are mych d’ilp leafed 
at your having' contributed to the late advancement of his power h . 
“ For mylelf, I find I have the lefs influence in your caule, as it - is lup- 
poled I am folely governed by a principle of gratitude : At the fame 
“ time, the notion which prevails, that this affair affords an opportunity 
“ of obliging Pcmpey , renders my applications likewife not altogether fo 
eflcdtual as they might otherwile prove. It is thus I am labouring in this 
perplexed bufmels : Which the King himlelf, lopg before you left 
“ Penny as well as \he friends and dependants of Pcmpey , had artfully 
“ embarralfed. 'Fo this I muff add the avowed oppofltion I meet with 
“ from the Confulars •, who repreient our affifting Ptolemy with an army, as 
“ a meaiure that would highly reflect upon the dignity of the {Senate : be 
“ allured, however, I ffiall employ every means in my power of teftifying 
“ both to the world in general, and to your friends in particular, the fin- 
“ cerity of that affeftion I bear you. And were there any honour in ihofe 
“ who ought to have fliewn themlelves influenced by its higheft and moft 
“ refined principles, I fffauld not have lb many difficulties to encounter. 
“ Farewell.” 


To the fame. 

“ The Senate met on the thirteenth of "January , but came to no refo- 
“ lution •, the greateft part of that day having been fpent in fomc warm 
“ contefts which arofe between Marccllmus the Conful, and Caninius , 
“ one of the Tribunes of the People. I had myfelf hlio a very confider- 
“ ablefhare ill the debates: And 1 reprefented the zeaj you have always 
“ lhewn towards the Senate, in terms that influenced them, 1 am per- 
“ fuadea>much to your advantage. The next day, therefore, \vc thought 
“ it fufficient briefly to deliver our opinions : as I perceived, not only by 
“ the favourable manner in which I was heard the day before, but alfo 
“ by enquiring into the fcntiments of each particular member, that the 

b Lentulus, during his Consulate, had pro- i nulled him with the whole power of ihe 
pofed and carried that law, which, that Pom- Roman empire. 
fty might provide corn in a time of fcarcity. 


** majority 
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“ majority was clearly op our fide. The bufinefs of the day opened with V.r.c 97 , 
“ reporting to the houfe the federal opinions of Bibulus , lia tajms , and Bcf ' ctu " 
“ Vole at his. T he relpeftive queltions, therefore, were, i^conf. 

Mjf the iirff pl^e, ’whether three commiflioncrs lliould be nominated for- 

“ reltoring the King,> agreeable to the lentiments of Bilulus ? 

“ In tlje next, whether, according to, thole of Hcrten/ius , the office 
“ ffiould be conferred upon you, but without employing any forces ? 

“ Or, lallly, whether, in conformity to the advice of Volcathis , this 
“ honour lliould be affigned to Pompey ? 

“ The points being tlius dated, it was moved, that the opinion of 
“ Bibulus might be referred to the deliberation oV the houfe in two fepa- 
“ rate queftions. Accordingly, as it was now in vain to oppole his mo- 
“ tion lb far as it related to paying obedience to the declaration of the 
“ Oracle, .the Senate in general came into his fentiments: But as to his 
“ propofal of deputing three commiffioners, it was rejected by a very confi- 
“ derable majority. The opinion next in order was that of. Ilortcnfrus. 

“ But, when we were going to divide upon it, J^upus, a Tribune of the 
“ People, infilled that in virtue of his office he had the privilege of calling 
“ to a divifion of the Houfe, prior to the Conluls •, and therefore demand- 
“ ed that the voices lliould be firll taken upon the mo*ion he had made vid. iu;m. 
“ in favour of Pompey. This claim was generally and flrongly oppoled : P- -t; 6 - 
“ As indeed it was both unprecedented and unreafonable. The Conluls 
“ themfelves,^ however, did not greatly contell that point: Nor did they 
<c ablolutely give it up. Their view was to protrail the debates : And 
“ they iucceeded accordingly. They 'perceived indeed, that, notwith- 
“ Handing the majority affelled to appear on the fide of Volcatius , 

“ yet, upon a divifion, they would certainly vote with Hortenjius. 

« Neverthelefs, leveral of the members were called upon to deliver theiF 
“ opinions i though, in truth, much againll the inclinations of the Con- 
“ fuls, who were d<;firous that the fentiments of Bibulus fhould prevail. 

“ The debates continuing till night, the Senate broke up without coining 
“ to any refolution. I happened to pafs the fame evening with Pompey: 

“ And as I had that day fupported your # caule in the Senate with more 

than ordinary luccefs, I thought it afforded me the moll favourable op- 
“ portumty of lpeaking to him in your behalf. And what I faid, feem- 
“ ed to make fo llrong an impreflion, that I am perfuaded I have brought 
“ him wholly over to your interell. To fay the truth, whenever I hear 
“ him mention this affair himfelf, I entirely acquit him of being^jicre tly 
“ defirous of this commillion. On the other hand, when I oblerve the 
“ condudl of his friends of every rank, I am well convinced, (and indeed 
• \it is now evident likewile to the whole world) that they have been gain- 
“ Ad by the corrupt menlures which a certain party, with the confent of 

“ Ptolemy and his advifers, have employed.-—I write this before fun- 

“ rife on the \(tb of January: And the Senate is to meet again on 

“ this 
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•vc my authority in that Aflembly, as 
^ im L.l la au AA.i .» |aall»il/lv uwuaul luch general troachcjy and corruption 

v/j Coi'.r. “ which has difcovered itfelf upon this occalion. r As to^dv^fc-conccnr- 

--“ the bringing this matter before the People ; I think-we have taR^flfch 

“ precautions as will render it impradticable, unfels by actual violence, 
•“ and in dire <51 and open contempt both of our civil and religious inllitu- 
‘ “ tions. For this purpole a vdry l'evere order of the Senate' c (whicli 1 
“ imagine was immediately tranfmitted to you) was entered yefberday in 
“ our journals, notwithilanding the Tribunes, Cato and Caninius , inter* 
“ poled their negatives. 

“ You may depend upon my fending you a faithful account of every 
“ other occurrence which- may arile in this affair : And be Ulfured I fnall 
“ exert the ulmoit of my vigilance and my credit, to conduct it in the mod 
“ advantageous manner for your interdl. Farewell.” 

j ,i, ; k p . To the fame. 

4 Eil. 

jp ' t “ When the Senate met on the fifteenth of this month, your affair flood 

16. Mchii. “ in a very advantageous pofture. We had fucceeded the day before 

“ againft the motion of Bibulus for appointing three commiflioners, and 
“ had now only to contend with Volcatins ; when our adverfaries pre- 
“ vented the queftion from being put, by artfully protracting the debates: 
“ For, they faw we had in a very full Houle, and amidil great contrariety 
“ of opinions, carried our point, to the confidcrable mortiheation of thole, 
“ who were for taking the King's affairs out of your direction, and tranf- 
“ ferring them to another hand. Curio oppoied us upon this occafion 
“• with great warmth ; while Bibulus fpokc with more temper, anti indeed 
“ feemed almofl: inclined to favour our caufe. But Cato and Caninius ab 

“ lolutely refufed to ftiffer any decree to pafs, till a general Aflembly of 

“ the People fliould be convened. 

“ By the Pupian law, as you well know, there cannot be another 
“ meeting of the Senate till the firft of February : Nor indeed throughout 
“ that whole month, unlefs all the foreign Ambaffadors fliould have re- 
“ ceivcd, or be refufed, audience. In the mean while, a motion prevails 
“ among the People, that your adverfaries have infilled upon this pretend- 
“ ed Oracle, not fo much with an intent of obllrudting your particular 
“ views, .as in order to dilappoint the hopes of thole who may be defi- 
“ r< ^ of this expedition to Alexandria, merely from the ambition of 
“ commanding an army. The whole world is fenfible indeed of the regard 


Y.K.697, 
Bi.f. C.'lir. 


“ this very day. I hope to prefei 

k r <u* it 1 /»n tv <ic 10 1 Kir* nnii/ in 


c “ When an at, pa fled <hc Senate in a 
“ full Houle, held nccoiding to the pre- 
“ feribed farms, aiid without any oppofition 
“ from the Tribune;, (who had the privi- 
“ lege of putting a negative upon all pro- 
“ cc$dir.gs 1.1 the Sci.u'f-} it was called a A- 


‘ uatin crmfultum, a decree of the Sen. .. 
‘ But it niw ofthefe cflentials were wary mg, 
‘ ora Tribune interpofed, it was thfi only 
‘ filed a Srnatus audoritas, an order of the 
‘ Senate, and confidcrcd as of lefs authority.” 
yiehn. fioni Ma’intius. 

“ which 
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“ which the Senate has fhewn to your charadter: And it is notorioufly V. R.697. 
“ owing to the artifices of your enemies, that the Houle did not divide up- ( ar ' 

« on fl M J ^Mfftip n propofed in your favour. But lhould the lame j erfoiv;, 50 s. 5 i:on. 

^HndJer a prctendwt^zeal for the public (though, in i'adt, upon the moil ——- 

“ infamous motives) Attempt to bring this affair before a general Aficm- 
“ blyof the People, we have concerted our meafures fo well d , that they 
“ cannot pofTibly effedt their defign without having recourfe to violence •, 

“ or at lealt without letting the ordinances of our country, both civil and 

“ religious, at avowed defiance-But — if methods ot violence lhould 

“ be employed, 1 cannot pretend, in this general contempt of all legal au- 
“ thority, to anlwer for the event: In every other reipect I will venture 
“ to affure you, .that both the Senate and the People will pay the higheft 
“ attention to your dignity and character. Farewell.” 

To the fam,e. Lib. 1. Fp. 

5. Eil. 

-- You are fenfible, as I perceive by your lalf letter that you Gm. 

' * have been treated with the fame infincerity oy thole who ought to 
“ have concurred in fupporting your dignities, as 1 formerly experienced Mj m ) 

“ from fome of my pretended friends, in the affair of,my banifhment. 

“ Thus, whilft I was exerting the utmoif efforts of my vigilance, my 
“ policy, and my interelf, in order to l'erve you in the article relating to 
« Ptolemy , I was unexpectedly alarmed in a point of much more important 
“ concern, by the infamous law which Cato has lately propofed to your Ad o_Fr, 
“ prejudice.” [ Cams Cato , to cut off ill hopes at once from Lent ulus >• 3. 
of obtaining this commiflion, had propofed a law to the People for re¬ 
calling him from his government.] “ Where affairs are thus embroiled, 

“ every thing is, undoubtedly, to be feared : Yet lyy principal apprehen- 
“ lion, I ciAifefs, ariles from the treachery of your fa lie friends. Buthow- 
“ ever that may be, I qm earnelfly endeavouring to counteract the tnale- 
“ volent ch iigns of Cato. 

“ As to the Alexandrian commifTion, both yourfelf and your friends 
“ will, I trull, have abundant reafon to be fatisfied with my conduit. But 
“ at the fame time I mult fay, I greatly feir it will either be taken out of 
“ your hands, or entirely dropped : And I know not which of theie al- 
“ ternatives I lhould lealt chul'c.”- 


it 


To the fame' 


Lib. i. Ep. 


5 Fit. 

“ You are informed, I imagine, by many hands, of what pafles here. Gr.w. 
I leave it therefore to your other friends to fupply you with an account 


Mi Ins. 


; They had engaged fome Tribune to together in the common editions: But they' 
fa 1 Pito, or fome Magistrate to abjer-ve tbt are here feparated upon the authority of Ma- 
lleavens. nutins and Grcmrviut. Mehn. 

1 This and the foregoing letter arc blended 

“ of 
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“ of our tranfa&ions, and content myfelf with only fending you my con- 
“ jeifture. To this end I mutt previoufly* acquaint you, that, m the fixth 
“ of February , Pompey made a fpeech in a general A ffrmhly qf-tjbf Peo- 
“ pie in favour of Milo, during which he was infulted \uidi much ciKrno 1 ’-’ 1 
“ and abui'e. Cato afterwards inveighed in the Senate againft Pompey 
“ with great acrimony, and was. heard with the moll profound {Hence and 
“ attention : Both which circurrtftances item to have alfefted .him very 
“ lenlibly. Now from hence I furmife, that he has laid, aftde all thoughts 
“ of being employed in the 'Alexandrian expedition. That affair remains as 
“ yet entirely open to us: For the Senate has hitherto determined nothing to 
“■ your prejudice but what tbey are obliged, in deference to the Oracle, to re- 
“ fife to every other candidate for this office. It is my prejjnt hspe therefore, 
“ as well as emieavour , that the King mety throw bimfelj, into your hands, 
“ when he fall find that he cannot, as he expelled, be reft or ed by Pompey ; 
“ and that, unlefs he is replaced upoH the throne by your affftance , his affair 
“ will be entirely dropped, /hid this ftep he will undoubtedly take, if Pom- 
“ pey Jhould give the latft intimation of its being agreeable to him. But 
“ I need not tell you the difficulty of difeovering the fentiments of a man of 
“ his referve. However, I fit a 11 omit no method ( in my power to effect 
this i'cheme •, Us I Ihall eafily, I trull, be able to prevent the injurious 
“ defigns of Cato. 

“ I do not find that any of the Confulars are in your interell, except 
“ Ilortenfius and Luculltts : All the reft of that rank, cither openly, or in 
“ a more concealed manner, oppofe your views. Neverthelefs, my friend, 
“ be not difcouraged : On the Contrary, let it be ftill your hope, not- 
“ withllanding the attempts of the worthlefs Cato, that you will again Ihine 
“ out in all your former luftre. Farewell.” 

To the fame. 

“ You wm receive a full account from Pollio of all that has been tranf- 
“ a£led in your affair, as he was not only prefent, but a principal manager. 
“ Believe me, lam much concerned at the unfavourable afpetl of this bufinefs. 
“ However, it affords me a very lenfible confolation, that there is ftrong 
“ reafon to hope the prudence of your friends will be able to elude the 
“ force of thole iniquitous fchemes which have been projedled to your pre- 
“ judice. Even time itfelf will probably contribute to this end; as it of- 
“ te?hvears out the malevolence of thofe who either profelfedly or in a dif- 

*• guifed manner mean one ill.”- 

The Senate grew at length fo weary of this affair, that they refolved to 
leave the King to Ihift for himfelf, without interpofing at all in his refto-a- 
tion -, and fo the matter hung-, whilft other affairs more 
daily riling at home, and engaging the attention of the City. 

3 The 


mterefting^;/ere 
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The elc&ionof Mdtjes, which had been indullriouny poftponcd through V -R«97 - 
all the Jaft fummer, could not eafily be kept off any longer: The City 
was impatient for its Magiftrates, and efpecially for the plays and fhews Fiat. 
.widfwmc^hs^itl’d to entertain them; and feveral alfo of the new Tri¬ 
bunes being zealows for an election, it was held at laft on the twentieth of 
January*, when Clodius was chofen JEdile without oppofition f . 

Thi§ Magiffracy, which freed him from all apprehenfion of Judges, 
and a trial, gave him a great advantage over his antagonill Milo, who 
was become a private man. He now accufed Milo of the fame crime of Midd. P . 
which Milo had accufed him, of public violence'and breach of the laws, 
in maintaining a band of gladiators to the terror of the City. Milo made 
his appearance to this accufation on the fecond of February, when Pompey,- Ad fy.f r. 
Craffus, and Cicero appeared *with him ; and M. Marctllus, though Clo- “• J 
dins 's collegue in the Aidilefhip, fpoke for Milo at Cicero's defire; and 
the whole paffed quietly and favourably for him on that day. The fe¬ 
cond hearing was appointed on the ninth, when Pompey undertook to plead 
his caufe -, but no fooner flood up to fpeak, ttytn Clodius 's mob, by a con¬ 
tinual clamour of reproaches and invettives, endeavoured to hinder him from 
going on, or at leaf from being heard: Yet Pompey, with a prefence of 
mind which, in fpife of their attempts, commanded fiknee, fpoke for near 
three hours. When Clodius role up to anfwer him, Milo's mob, in their 
turn, fo difturbed and confounded him, that he was not able to fpeak a 
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f It may julfly feem ftrange (fays Dr. Mid¬ 
dleton J how a man fo profligate and criminal 
as Clodius, whofe life was a perpetual infult 
upon all laws divine and human, (hould be 
fuffered not only to live without punilhment, 
but to obtain all the honours of a free City in 
their proper courfe; and it would be natural 
to fulpeft that we had been deceived in our 
accounts of him by taking them from his 
enemies, did we not find them too firmly 
fupported by fads to be called in quefiion: 
But a little attention to the particular cha- 
rader of the man, as well as of the times in 
which he lived, will enable us to folve the 
difficulty. 

Fir ft, the fplendor of his family — Cictrt 
calls the nobles of this cJafs Preetors and Con- 
ftuli elefl from their cradles by a bind of heredi¬ 
tary right, whofe very names were fufficient to 
advance them to all the dignities of the flats. 
(And therefore how worthlefs, how pellilent 
ioever Clodius was, he did not fall to be de- 



Stcondly, his perfonal qualities were pecu- 

VOL. III. 


liarly adapted to indear him to all the meaner 
/ort; his bold and ready wit, his talent at 
haranguing, his profufe expence, andhispur- 
fuing popular meafures contrary to the max¬ 
ims of his anceftors, who had [almoft] all 
been Hern aflefters of the ariftocratical power. 

Thirdly, the contrail of oppofite fadions, 
who had each their ends in fupporting him.— 
The Senate particularly, whofe chief appre- 
henfions were from the Triumvirate, thought 
that the ralhnefs of Clodius might be of fome 
ufe to perplex their meafures, and Air up the 
People againft them on proper occaftons; or 
it humoured their fpleen at leaft to fee him 
infulting Pompey to his face. Videtis igitur 
hominem per feipfum jam pridem afflidum ae 
jacentem perniciofis Optimatium difcordiis ex- 
citari.—Me a Republica Reipub. peAis amo- 
veretur, rflftiterunt; etiam ne caqjiitlfdiceret; 
etiam ne privatus eflet: Etiamne in finu at- 
que in deliciis quidam optimi viri viperam 
illam veneaatam ac peAiferam habere potue- 
runt ? Quo tandem decepti munere ? Volo, 
inquiunt, efle qui in concione detrahat de 
Pmpeio. - De Harufp, Refp, 24. 

30 . 
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Y. R. 697. word; while a number of epigrams and lampoons upon him and his JiJlcr 
Bef. Chr. wgrg t p rown about, and publicly rehearfed among the multitude below, fo as 
39 6 5 Co „r. to make him quite furious : Till recolkfting himfelf a little, andfiiKling it 

-impoflible to proceed in his fpeech, he demanded alohd^Ws mob, \vhp 

it was that attempted to ftarve them by famine ? To which they prelentiy 
cried out, Pompey : He then alked, who it was that defired to be fent into 
/Egypt ? Pompey , they cried out again. But when he alked, whq, it was 
that they themfelves had a mind to fend? they anlwered, Craffus : For 
the old jealoufy was now breaking out again between him and Pompey ; 
and though he appeared that day on Milo’s fide, yet he was not, as Cicero 

fays, a real well-wilher toMim. 

Thefe warm proceedings among the chiefs brought on a fray below, 
among their parpzans; the ''Clodians began ,. the attack , bui were repulfed 
by the Pompeians ; and Clodius himfelf driven out of the Rojlra,: Cicero , 
when he faw the affair proceed to blows, thought it high time to retreat 
towards home •, but no great harm Vas done •, for Pompey , having cleared 
the Forum of his encmies v prelentiy drew off his forces, to prevent any 
farther mifehief or fcandal on his lide, 

Ac! Quint. The Senate was prelentiy fummoned, to provide fome remedy for thefe 
Kr - 3 ‘ diforders, where Pompey, who had drawn upon himfell a frefli odium from 
his behaviour in the Egyptian affair , was feverely handled by Bibulus, 
Curio , Favenius, and others : Cicero chofe to be abfent, fince be mujl either 
have offended Pompey, by faying nothing for him, or the honeft party, by 
defending him. The fame debate was carried on for leveral days, in 
which Pompey was treated very roughly by the Tribune Cato, who in¬ 
veighed againft him with great fiercenefs, and laid open his perfidy to Cicero, 
to whom he paid the highejl compliments, and was heard with much attention 
by all Pompey’s enemies. < 

Pompey anlwered him with an unufual vehemence ; and reflecting openly 
on Craffus, as the author of thefe affronts, declared, he would guard his 
life with more care than Scipio Africanus did, when Car bo murdered him ! . 

--Thefe warm expreffions feemed to open a profpect of fome great 

agitation likely to enlue: Pompey confulted Cicero on the proper means of 
his fecurity ; and acquainted him* with his apprehenfions of a defign againft 
his life i that Cato was privately fupported, and Clodius furnifhed with money 
by Craffus j apd both of them encouraged by Curio, Bibulus, and the reft, 
who envied him ; that it was neceffary for him to look to hitffelf, fwce the 
meaner ywple were wholly alienated, the nobility and Senate generally dif- 
affebled, and the youth corrupted. 

Cicero readily confented to join forces with him, and to fummon their 
clients and friends from all parts of Italy. For, though he had no mind 
to light his battles in the Senate, he was defirogs to defend his period 

t N. B. That Sdfto was murdered by Carbo, here is ho lhadow of proof. Sec Vol. H. 
Book VI. Chap. IX. 

from 
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from all violence, cipecially againfl Crnffus, whom he ncv'cr loved : v.u.o,, 7 . 

They rtfolved likewife to oppofe with united llrength all the attempts of- 

CAoduttzrZfy^Qato againfl Lentulus and Milo. Clodius, on th.e other hand, 
wa/i not lefs in muttering his friends againfl the next hearing of Dio, P . 99 . 

Milo's caufe But tis his flrength was much inferior to that of his adver- 
fary, fo. he had no expectation of getting him condemned , nor any other view 
but to tMze and harafs him: For, after’two hearings, the affair was put oft" 
by feveral adjournments to the beginning of May ■, from which time we find 
no farther mention of it. 

The Conful Marcellinus , who drew his collegue Philippas along with aj q. iy. 
him, was a relolute oppoler of the ‘triumvirate , as well as of all the vio- “• 6 - 
lences of* the .other Magiftrates: For whioh reafon he refolved to fuffer 
no AfTemblies »f the People, except l’uch as were neceflafy for the eledlions 
into the public offices : His view was to prevent Cato’s law for recalling 
Lentulus, and the tnonjlrous things (fc\ Cicero calls them) which fome were 
attempting at this time in favour of Csefar. Cicero *gives him.* the character 
, of one of the bcjl Confuls that he had ever known, and blames him'only in 
one thing •, for treating Pompey on all occajions fo rudely j which made Ci¬ 
cero often abfent hiftfelf from the Senate, to avoid taking part either on the 
one fide or the other. For the fupport therefore of his dignity and in- 
terefl in the City, he refumed his old talk of pleading causes h ; which 
was always popular and refpedlable, and in which he was fure to find full 
employment. His firft caufe was the defence* of L. Bejlia on the tenth ibid. ii. 3 . 
of February , who, after the difgrace of a repulfe from the Praetorfhip in 
the lafl eledlion, was accufed of bribery and corruption in his fuit for it ; 
and, notwithflanding the authority and eloquence of his advocate, was 
convidled and bammed. He was a man extremely corrupt, turbulent, 
and feditious, had always been an enemy to Cjlero , and fuppofed to be 
deeply engaged in Catiline's plot and is one inftance of what Cicero fays, E P . Fam. 
that he was often for c/d, againft his will , to defend certain perfons who bad '* 1 '• *• 
not deferved it of him, by the intercefion of thofe who bad. 

Cicero was about this time engaged in the defence of P. Sextius, the 
late Tribune, accufed of public violence,, or breach of peace in bis Tribu- Midd. r , 
nate: He had been a true friend to Cicero in his diftrefs, and borne a 
great part in his reftoration; but fancying himfelf afterwards neglefled, 
or not fufficiently requited by him, and fince his return beerr very cold to 
him, and even churlifh. But Cicero, inllead of refenting this, having heard Ad Q.Fr. 
that Sextius was indifpofed, went in perfon to* his houfe, and curtdrbim of 11 ' J* 
all his jealouftes, by freely offering his afftjlance and patronage in pleading 
his caufe •, which he managed fo well, that Sextius was acquitted, and in 
% manner the moft honourable, by the unanimous fuffrages of all the Judges-, j b ;j, 
ah^witb an univerfal appiaufe of Cicero’s humanity and gratitude. 

h It is very remarkable that Cietrt, to prefcrve his dignity, made himfelf Advocate* 

General for all State-Felons. 

3 0*2 Pompey 
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Pompey attended this trial as a friend to Sextius while C<efar' s crea¬ 
ture, Vatinius , appeared not only as an adtferlary, but as a witnefs againft 
him : Which gave Cicero an opportunity of expofingjthe w hqle mn rfe of 
his profligate life 1 , (as Sextius particularly delired) all the #een- 

nefs of his raillery, to the great diverfton of the aitdienfe \ Vatinius made 
fome attempt in his turn to rally Cicero, and contemptoufly reproached 
him with the bafenefs of changing- fides, and becoming CaTar’s friend, on 
account of the fortunate ft ate of his affairs. 

[For Ccefar, being in the career of his victories 1 in Gaul, had lately 
fent a requeft to the Sate ? “ that money might be decreed to him for the 
“ payment of his army with a power of chufing ten Lieutenants, for the 
“ better managing of the wa, r > and the conquered provinces.” ’ It feemed 
ftrange, that, after all his conqufts, he IhoUld not be able to maintain his 
army without money from home, at a time when the treafury was greatly 
exhaufted : and the renewal of a commiflion, obtained at firlt by the Peo¬ 
ple’s favour, t againft the inclination of the Senate, was of hard digellion. 
But 6 <efar' s intereft prevailed, and Cicero himlelf was the promoter of it,^ 
and procured a decree to his fatisfaftion, yet not without difgufting the 
pretended patriots, thofe counterfeit Republicans, fcrupuloufly zealous 
againft all extraordinary grants : But Cicero “ alledged the extraordinary 
“ fervices of Cafar , and that the courfe of his victories ought not to be 
“ checked by the want of neceflary fupplies, while he was fo glorioufly 
“ extending the bounds of the empire, and conquering nations whole names 
“ had never been heard before at Rome : And though it were pofiible for 
“ him to maintain his troops without their help, by the fpoils of the ene- 
“ my, yet thofe fpoils ought-to be referved for the fplendor of his Triumph, 
“ which it was not juft to defraud by their unfealonable parfimony.”] 
What Cicero fays, he r.eplied to Vatinius , will be feen in a long letter 
he wrote two years after this time to Lentulus Spintber, which will be 
inferted in its proper year, with fome obfervations upon it. 

In the beginning of April, the Senate granted the fum of three hundred 
tboufand pounds to Pompey, to be laid out in pur chafing Corn for the ufe of 
the City , where there was ftill 3. great fcarcity, and as great at the fame 
time of money ; fo that the moving a point fo tender could not fail of 
raifing fome ill humour in the Aflembly: when Cicero , whofe old fpirit 
feems to have revived in him from his late fuccefs in Sextius’ s caufe, fur- 
prized them by propofing, “ that, in the prefent inability of the treafury 
“ to 'jfsrchafe the Campanian lands, which by C<rfar’s aft were to be di- 
vided to the People, the aft itfelf Ihould be reconftdered, and a day ap- 
“ pointed for that deliberationThe motion was received with an uni- 

1 We (hall find that Cicero afterwards, not- ing,, under the title of The Interrogation ; bet 
withftanding the profligacy of Vatinius’ s whole caufe it confifc chiefly of aftringof quefli'nt.. 
life, appeared as a witnefs to his General Good 1 Cafar’s progrefs in conqueft will h- re-. 
keha’viour. lated hereafter, in an uninterrupted fummai y. 

* 'Phis fpcech againft Vatinius is ftillremain- of his exploits. 


vetfal 
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verfal joy, and a kind of tumultuary acclamation: The enemies of the V. R.69;. 
‘Triumvirvte were extremely pfeafed with it, in hopes that it would make ' 

a breach, bet wee n Cicero and Pompey. 

P/mpey, wHOft».aature was Angularly referved, exprefled no uneafinefs m;<w. p. 
upon it, nor took ahy notice of it to Cicero, though they met and fupped 446. 
together .familiarly, as they ufed to doBut he fet forward foon after 
towards %Afric, in order to provide corh j and, intending to call at Sardi¬ 
nia, pro poled to embark at Pifo or Leghorn, that he might have an inter¬ 
view with C<tfar, who was now at Luca, the utmoft limit of his Gallic 
government. He found Ctefar exceedingly out of humour with Cicero ; 
for Craffus had already been with him at Ravenna, and greatly incenfed 
him by hfs account of Cicero's late motionwhich he complained of lo 
heavily, that Pumpey promifed to ufe all his authority to induce Cicero to 
drop the purfuit of it; and for that purpofe fent away an exprefs to Rome , 
to entreat him not to proceed any further in it till his return; and when 
he came afterwards to Sardinia , where his Lieutenant Quintus, the bro¬ 
ther of Cicero , then refided, he entered immediately into an expoftulation 

with him about it.-But of the effett of this remonftance we fhall have 

a full account in the long letter to Lent ulus , juft now referred to for ano¬ 
ther particular. 

Milo's trial being put off (as before mentioned) to the fifth of May, Mid. +53. 
Cicero took the benefit of a Ihort vacation to make an excurfion into the 

country, an<j vifit his eftates and villas in different parts of Italy. -- 

During this tour, his old enemy Gabinius, the Proconful of Syria, ha¬ 
ving gained fome advantages in Jud.c'a againft Arifiobulus (who had been Ad Quint, 
dethroned by Pompey, and carried prifoner to* Rome, but had thence made Fl - "• *• 
his efcape) fent public letters to the Senate, to give an account of bis vic¬ 
tory, and to beg the decree of a Tbankjgiving for ft. His friends took the 
opportunity of moving the affair in Cicero’s abfence, from whole autho¬ 
rity they apprehended ‘fome obftruttion •, but the Senate, in a full Houfe, 
flighted Gabinius's letters, and rejetted his fuit: An affront whicli had 
never been offered before to any Proconful. Cicero was infinitely de¬ 
lighted with it, calls the refolution divine^ and was doubly pleafed for its 
being the free and genuine judgment of the Senate , without any firuggle or 
influence on his part. - 

Many prodigies were reported to have happened about this time in the Miadv p.. 
neighbourhood of Aome : Horrible noifes under ground, with clafhing of arms ; 4;+. 45 s- 
and on the Alban hill , a little fbrine of Juno, which ft ood on a tafJPj facing 
the eaft, turned fuddenly of itfelf towards the weft. Theie terrors alarmed »utii m 
the City, and the Senate confulted the harufpices , who were the public ^‘; r , ) dc ’ 
Diviners or Prophets of the State, {killed in all the T ufcan dilcipUne of Rdj>. 1 
ii.xerpreting portentous ^events, who gave the following anlwer in writing, I)lo> uth 
* 4 That fupplications muft be made to Jupiter , Saturn, Neptune , and the 
•* other Gods: that the folemn fhews and plays had been negligently exhi- 
« bited and polluted i facred and religious places made profane * Ambafla- 

dor* 
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“ dors killed contrary to law •, faith and oaths disregarded ; ancient and 

“ hidden Sacrifices careleftly performed arid profaned.-That the Gods 

“ gave this warning, left, by the diicord and dift’enfion of thg ly.fter fort, 
“ dangers and deftruction fhould fall upon the Senate ap 4 ui£cniefs of the 
“ City •, by which means the provinces would fall under the power of a 
“ llngle perlbn, their armies be beaten, great lofs enfue, and honours be 

“ heaped upon the unworthy and<difgraced.”- „ 

One may obferve from this anfwer, that the Diviners were under the 
direction of thole, who endeavoured to apply the influence of religion to 
the cure of their civil diforders: Each party interpreted it according to 
their own views: Clodius took a handle from it of venting, his Spleen 
afrelh againft Cicero and, calling the People together for th..t purpole, 
attempted to peduade them, “ that this divine admonition was dcflgned 
“ particularly againft him, and that the article of the civil and religious 
“ places referred to the cafe of his houfe, which, after a Solemn conl'ecra- 
“ tion to religion, was rendered again profane; charged all the difpleafure 
“ of the gods to Cicero's r account, who affeded nothing lefs than a tyran- 
“ ny, and the opprefllon of their liberties.” 

Cicero made a reply to Clodius the next day in the Senate, where, after 
a fhort and general invedive upon his profligate life, “ he leaves him,” 
he fays, a devoted vidim to Milo, who leemed to be given to them by 
“ heaven for the extinction of fuch a plague, as Scipio was for the de- 
“ ftrudion of Carthage : He declares the prodigy to be one of the moft 
“ extraordinary which had ever been reported to the Senate-, but laughs 
“ at the abfurdity of applying arty part of it to him ; Since his houfe, as 
“ he proves at large, was more 1‘olemnly cleared from any Service or rela- 
“ tion to religion than any other houfe in Rome by the judgment of the 
“ Priefts, the Senate, ^and all the orders of the City. Then running through 
“ the feveral articles of the answer, he Ihews them all to tally fo exadly 
with the notorious ads and impieties of Clodiou:' s life, that they could 

“ not poflibly be applied to any thing elfe:- particularly, as to the 

“ violation of faith and oaths, that it related evidently to thofe Judges 
“ who had abl'olved Clodius , as being one of the moft memorable and fla- 
“ grant perjuries which Rome' had ever known; that the anfwer itfelf 
“ fuggefted this interpretation, when it Subjoined that ancient and occult 
“ facrifices were polluted, which could refer to nothing fo properly as to 
“ the rites of the Bona Dea, which were the mojt ancient ana the mojl occult 
“ of^aqy in the City, celebrated with incredible fecrecy to that gofldefs, 
« whole name it was not lawful for men to know, and with ceremonies 
** which no man ever pried into but Clodius 

About the middle of Summer, and before the time of chufing new 
Confuls, which was commonly in Auguft, the Senate began to deliberate 
on the provinces which were to be afiigned to them at the expiration ot 
their office. The Confularprovinces, about.which the debate Singly turned, 

were 
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were the two Gauls , whi^h C<efar now held v Macedonia , which Pifo, and Y - R -(97- 
Syria , which Gabinius poflefied.* All who fpoke before Cicero , excepting Bef ^ C!,r - 
Servilius, were for taking one of both the Gauls from Che far; which was 396. Conf. 

' what the Semfti^endrally defired : But when it came to Cicero's turn, he-- 

gladly laid hold on' nhe occafion to revenge himi'elf on Pifo and Gabinius \ 
and exerted all his authority to get them recalled, with fome marks of dif- 
grace, anj their governments afligned tofthe fucceeding Confuls ; but as for 
C.cfar , his opinion was, “ that his command fhould be continued to him till 
“ he had finilhed the war, which he was carrying on withiuch luccefs, and 
“ fettled the conquered countries.” This gave no fmall offence j and the Con- 
ful Philippics could not forbear interrupting and reminding him, “ that he 
“ had more»reafon to be angry with Cufar than with Gabinius himfelf; fince 
“ C.efar was the’author and raifer of all that ltorm which, had opprefled 
“ him.” But Cicero replied, “ that, in this vote, he was not perilling his pri- 
tc vate refentment, but the public good, which had reconciled him to C<cfar j 
“ and that he could not be an enemy to one who was defer ving fq well of his 
“ Country : That a year or two more would complete his conqdcfts, and re- 
‘* # duce all Gaul to a flate of peaceful fubjedtion : That the caufe was widely 
“ different between Ccefar and the other two: Thut Ceefar's adminiftration 
“ was beneficial, profperous, glorious to the Republic ; aheirs fcandalous, 

“ ignominious, hurtful to their iubjects, and contemptible to their enemies.” 

-In fhort, he managed the debate io, that the Senate readily confented 

to leave Cafar in the poffeffion of his government, and to recall Pifo from 
Macedonia ■, but Gabinius was not now recalled front Syria. 

All People’s eyes and inclinations began now to turn towards Cafar ., Midd.46 5 . 
who, by the eclat of his victories ”, feemed to. rival the fame of Pompey 
himfelf; and by his addrefs and generofity gained ground upon hint daily 
in authority and influence in public affairs. After three profperous cam¬ 
paigns, he lpent the winter of 697 at Luca , whithe’r a vaft concourfe of all 
ranks reforted to him from Rome. So great was the number of Magift rates pint, in 
and other perfons in command, who came to wait on him, that the Li&ors Poin P 
at his gate are reckoned to have amounted to 120. ln * ‘ 

At this interview of the Triumvirs, it was privately agreed among them, 
that Pompey and Crajfus, who were now again made friends by Ceejar, 
fhould jointly fue for the Confulfhip, in order to defeat the hopes and 
defigns of L . Domitius Ahenobarbus , one of the competitors, a profeffed 
enemy of the Triumvirate; who, thinking himfelf fure of being defied, 
could not forbear boafting, “ that he would effeS, when Conlul, wfat he smon. in 
“ bad not been able to do when Praetor, refcind the afis of Caefar, and re- C * J - 2 +. 

“ call him from his government For C/efar had no fooner furrendered 
the Confular fafces to his fucceflbrs in that Magillracy (the Confuls of 

m C.rrfar, in two campaigns (thofe of the Gaul, from the laic of Geneva to the German 
years 695 and 606) had carried the Roman occean ; and in the prefent year (967) had 
arms triumphantly through the very heart of fubdued the Vencri. 
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6 n-j) than he was affronted and attacked by this fame Domitius and C. 
Memmius , two of the then newly-chofeb Prmtors, (than whom Rome per¬ 
haps never produced two more coniummate knaves",) who called in que- 
ftion the validity of his alts, and made feveral rafh effop^-iifget them annul¬ 
led by public authority. _ *■' 

Pompey and Crajjus, the better to conceal their defign upon .the Conful- 
fhip, let pafs the time, when, according to cuftom, they lhoui/1 have put 
thcmfelves among the candidates. And, becauie they thought it would 
be difficult to carry their point in an Allembly where the Conful Marcel- 
linns prefided, they laid a fcheme to hinder all elections of Magiflrates 
during his year: Their projeft happened to be favoured by the Tribune 
C. Cato, the fame who had formerly been fo a&ive in oppoling the defires 
of Pompey with relation to the affair of King Ptolemy , and in endeavour¬ 
ing to get Lentulus Spinther recalled from Cilicia. Cato , to revenge him- 
felf on Marcellinus for not futiering him to hold any Affemblies of the 
People V/or promulg.'ting certain laws of his own falhion (difliked pro¬ 
bably by the Ariftocratic worthies,) would not fuffer the Confuls to hold any 
for the choice of the Magijlrates ; and in this relolution he was fupported 
by two of his collegues, as well as by the Triumvirate 1 ’, till the year [< 
expired. The 'government fell into an interregnum. 

C H A P. 


" Of the impudent wickcuncfs of thefe men 
wc (hall Hnd a notable proof in one of Cice¬ 
ro’s. letters, when we come to the year "699. 
Vet, unworthy and dctellable, as Domitius 
was, Cicero thinks it a moft fid thing, that 
this illuftrious noble, a Conful defgned ever 
fince he was born, fhoultf wot be able at this 
time to obtain the Confulfhip. Quid enim 
hoc miferius, quant eum qui tot annos quos 
habet, defignatus Conful fuerit, Confident 
fieri non poffe ? Ad Att. iv. 8. Dio, p. 103. 

0 It is likely, that the means employed by 
Marcellinus was to proclaim all the days on 
which Aflemblies of the People could lawfully 
it held. Holidays. Crevier. 

f Plutarch tells us, that the fccret treaty 
among the Triumvirs having tranfpired, the 
partifans of the Ariftocracy were filled with 
indignation, and that the Conful Marcellinus, 
to unm&ik Pompey , interrogated him in an 
Affembly of the People whether he bad any 
intention to ftand for the Confuljhip ? Pompey 
anfwered, that perhaps he would, and perhaps 
he would not; But Craffus , when the fame 
queftion was put to him by the Conful, an- 
iwered with more temper, that be would do 


what Jbculd appear to h'm to be mofi for the 
benefit of the Republic. 

Valerius Maximus writes, that when Mar¬ 
cellinus war one day haranguing on the dan¬ 
ger the City was in from the power of Pom¬ 
pey, and found himfelf encouraged by a ge» 
neral acclamation of the People, he faid to 
them, Cry out, Citizens, cry out while you may, 
for it will net be long in your power to do fo 
with fiafety. 

He reports likewife, that Cn. Pi Jo, a young 
Nobleman, who had impeached Maniiiut 
Crifpus, a man of Praetorian rank, and noto- 
rioufly guilty, being provoked by Pompey ’s 
protedlion of him, turned his attack againft 
Pompey himfelf, and charged him with many 
crimes againft the State: Being afked there¬ 
fore by Pompey, why he did not chufe to im¬ 
peach him rather than the criminal, he briikly 
replied, that if he would give bail to fland a 
trial, without raifing a civil war, be would 
foon bring him before bis fudges. 

1 It was in this year, 097, that Cicero 
pleaded % Cornelius Betfbus and M. Callus. 

- Balbus 
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Balbus was a native of 'Qadts in Spain, of 
a fplertttid family in that City, wtio, for his 
fidelity and fervices to the Reman Generals 
in that prOvfM*,.ancf efpecially in the Serto- 
rian war, had the J ’tdom of Rome conferred 
upon him by Pompey, in virtue of a law, 
which authorized him to grant it to at many at 
he thought proper. But Pompey s aft was nowt 
called in quedion, as originally null and in¬ 
valid, on a pretence, that the city of Gades 
was not within the terms of that alliance and 
relation to Rome which rendered the citizens 
capable of that pri vilege. Pompey and Crajfus 
were his advocates; and, at their defire, Ci¬ 
cero alfo, who had the third place or poll of 
honour affigned* him, to give the finifhing 
hand torfhe caufe. The profccution was pro¬ 
jected, not fo much out of enmity to Balbus 
as to his patrons, Pompey and Ccrfar, by * 
svhofe favour he had acquired great wealth ; 
being at this time General of the artillery to 
C.efar, and the principal manager or fteward 
of all his affairs. The judges gave fentence 
for him, and confirmed his right to the City; 
from which foundation he was raifed after¬ 
wards by Augufius to the Confulatt itfelf: His 
nephew alfo, young Balbus, who was made 
free with him at the fame time, obtained the 
honour of a •triumph for his victories over the 
Garamantei ; and, as Pliny tells us, they 
were the only infiances of foreigners and adopted 
Citizens, who had ever advanced themfelvts to 
either of thefe honours in Rome. 

Ctrlius was a young gentleman of Equefirian 
rank, of great parts and accomplifhments, 
trained under the difciplinc of Cicero himfelf, 
to whofe care he was committed by his father 
upon his firft introduction into the Forum. 
Before he was of age to hold any Magidracy, 
he had diftinguifhed himfelf by two public im¬ 
peachments ; the one of C. Antonius, Cicero't 
collegue in the Confullhip, for the male-admi- 
nifiration of his province of Macedonia; the 
other of L. Atratinus, for bribery and corrup¬ 
tion. Atratinus’s fon .was now revenging his 
father’s quarrel, and accufed Callus of public 
violence, for being concerned in the ajfafiination 
of Dio, the chief of the Alexandrian embaffy ; 
and of an attempt to poiion Clodia, the filler 
of Clodius : He was a true libertine, and had 
been this lady’s gallant; whofe refentment, 
for her favours flighted him, was the real 
fource of all his trouble.—He was acquit- 
ted of both charges. 

Vol. HI. 


Cicero feems to have compofed a tittle poem Y. R. 697. 

about this time, in compliment to Cte/ar ;- 

and excufes his not fending it to Atticus, Midd.4.6*, 
“ becaufe Cetfar prefled to have it, and he A** - 
“ hadreferved no copy : Though, to con- ‘IT 5 ' . 

“ fefs the truth, he fays , he found it vrry A" 

•“ difficult to diged the meannejs of recanting 1 
“ his old principles. But adieu, fays he, to 
“ all right, true, honed counfcls: It is »n- 
“ credible what perfidy there is in thofc who 
“ want to be leaders; and who really would 
“ be fo,^ if there was any faith in them. 

“ [He (peaks of the Honest.] I felt 
“ what they were to my cod, when I was 
“ d&wn in, deferted, and betrayed by them: 

“ I refolved dill to*aft on with them in all 
“ things; but found them the fame as be- 
“ fore ; till, by your advice, I came at lad 
“ to a better mind. You will tell me, 

“ that you advifed me •’in deed to aft, but 
“ not to write ; it is true; but I was wil- 
“ ling to put myfelf under a neccjjity of ad- 
“ hering to my new alliance [with the Tri- 
“ umvirs] and preclude the peffibility of re- 
“ turning to thofc who, infiead of pitying 
“ me, as they ought, never ceafe envying 

“ me. - .— But fince thofe, who have no 

“ power, will not love me, my bufinefs 
" is to acquire the love of thofe who have. 

“ You will fay, I wifh that you had done 
“ it long ago; I know you wifhed it; 

“ and 1 was a mere afs for not minding 
“ you.” 

In this ^ear alfo, Cicero wrote that cele- jvlidd.4.63. 
brated letter to Lucceius, in which he preffes 
him to attempt the hifiory of his tranfa&ions. 

Lucceius had jud finifhed the hifiory of the 
Italic and Marian civil wars, with intent to 
carry it down through his own times, and, 
in die general relation, to include, as he 
]iad promifed, a particular account of Cicero’s 
afts: But Cicero, who was pleafed with his 
dile and manner of writing, labours in this 
letter to engage him to podpone the deiign 
of his continued hifiory? and enter dircftly 
on that feparate period, “ from the begin- 
“ ning of his Confullhip to his reiteration, 

“ comprehending Catiline’ s'confpiracy and 
“ his own exileAnd he defires this hifto- 
rian friend, “ to allow fo much to friend- 
“ ftiip and affeftion, as not to confine him- 
“ felf to the drift laws of hidory and the 
rules of truth, but to exceed thofe bounds 
“ in his praifes.” Ep.Fam.hb. v. 12. 

3 R A little 
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CHAP. IV. 

Pompey and Crassus are elelled Confuls for the year 698. The fate of 
King Ptolemy’j affairs at this time. Cato repulfcd from the Prf tor- 
pip. Provinces aj/igned to the Confuls , by the law of Trebonius, for 
Jive years. They attempt reformations at home. PompeyV theatre. Pisa 
returns to Rome ignoniinioujly from his government of Macedonia. Cras¬ 
sus, in fpite of bad omens , embarks for Syria, (the province fallen to him 
by lot) even before the year of his Confuljhip is expired. L. Domitius 
Ahenobarbus and Appius Claudius Pulcker are elebJcd CqnJ'ulsfor the 
year 699. 

Y.R.698. all thofe who had intended to ^irefent themfelves candidates for the 

B c f. chi. Confullhip'of the year 698, L. Domitius alone perfifted in the pur- 

397 Co lif. pofe of entering the lifts againft Pompey and Craffus ; and his conftancy 
•-perhaps was owing to Cato’s management, whofe lifter Porcia he had mar¬ 

ried : Cato preffed him to perfeverance, by faying, that not his own ele- 
Piut. in vation, but the Liberty 1 of the Romans , was the intereft in queftion. 

Cat- Plutarch reports, that when Domitius, accompanied by Cato, went be¬ 

fore day to the Campus Martins to folicit votes, he fell into an arnbulh pre¬ 
pared by his rivals: The Have who carried the flambeau before him was 
killed, and Cato wounded in the arm’: The latter neverthelefs exhorted 
Domitius to fight it out to his lajft breath; but the intimidated candidate 
thought it more prudent to go home. So that Pompey and Craffus , without 
further oppofition, were elected Conluls \ 

Pompey , when, in concert* with his two aflociates, he had entertained 
new ichemes of ambition, laid afide all thoughts of obtaining for himfelf 
the com million to reftore King Ptolemy •, and, in appearance at leaft, be¬ 
came willing to ferve Lentulus in that affair. This change of his difpolition 
gave occafion to the two following letters from Cicero to that ProconfuL 
The firft was probably written (if not in the end of 697) in the beginning of 
698, during the Interregnum, and before the ele&ion of Pompey and Craffus 
to the Conlullhip; the fecond after that election. 

MiiM.450. A little before Cicero’s return from exile, * What a worthy champion this Demitiut 
A <1 Quint. h! 9 fon-in-law Pifo Frugi died. Tullia, ha- was of the laws and liberties of Rome, we (hall 
i‘ 4 r ving lived a widow about two months, was fee prefently: But the villain was Cato's bro- 
t P- ‘ ur1, married thi year to Furius CreJJrfes ; who, ther-in-law, and Ccefar's enemy : And there 
' though little is laid of him, feems to have we find his merit. 

been a Nobleman of principal rank and figure. * This was the f#cOnd time of their being 
The wedding -‘call was held at Cicero’s houfe Confuls: In their firft Confulfhip they were , 
on tie ftxth of Jfril , collegues, as now. 


To 
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Y R.698. 

To Publius Lent ulus, Proconful. Lib.i ej>. 

vii Ed. 

“ I hav^rc-ceived your letter, wherein you aflure me, that the frequent ( ^* v ' rI 
“ accounts I fehd of your affairs, together with the convincing proofs I L.-t ii. 

“ have given you of my friendfhip, are circumftances extremely agreeable 

“ to you.-If you do not hear fibm me as frequently as you with, it is 

“ folely becaufe I dare not truft my letters to every conveyance.-- 

“ It is not eafv to give a iatisfa&ory anfwer to your enquiry concerning 
“ the fincerity of your profeflld friends, antj the difpofition of others in 
“ general towards you. This only I will venture to fay, that a certam 
“ party, aud particularly thofe who have the ftrongeft obligations, as 
“ well as the greatelt abilities, to diftinguifh themfefves in your fervice, 

“ look upon you with envy : That (agreeable to what I have myfelf ex- 
“ perienced upon a different occa&on) thofe whom, in juftice to your 
“ Country, you have neceffarily offended, are*your avowed oppofers ■, as 
“ others, whole intereft and honours you have generoufly fupported, are 
“ much lefs inclined to remember your favours than to oppofe your 
“ gloiy. Thefe 4re circumftances indeed which I long fufpe&ed, and have 
“ often intimated to you ; but of which I am now *111011 thoroughly con- 
“ vinced. I obferved upon the fame occafion, (and I believe I told you fo 
“ in a former letter) both Horten/tus and Lucullus, to be extremely in your 
“ interefl:: As among thofe \vho were in tiie.Magiffracy, Lucius Racilius c f T r!,,un * 
“ appeared very finccrely an,d affectionately to efpoufe your caufe. But, p’jj, 9 /' 

“ excepting the two former, I cannot name any of the Conlulars who dil- 
“ covered the leaft degree of friendfhip towards you when your affair was 
“ before the Senate. As for my own endeavours, they might perhaps 
“ be generally confidered as flowing rather .from thofe fingular favours 
“ I have received at your hands, than from the uninfluenced dictates 
“ of my real fen Aments. With regard to Pompey , he feldom attended 
“ the houfe at that leafon : But I muft do him the juftice to fay, he often 
“ takes an opportunity, without my previoufly leading him into the fub- 
“ je£t, of dUcourfing with me concerning your affair •, as well as very wil- 
“ lingly enters into the converfation, whenever I ftart it myfelf. Your laft 
“ letter, I perceived, was extremely agreeable to him: And I could not 
“ but obferve, .with equal admiration and pleafure, the polite and moll 
“ judicious manner in which you addreffed him. Before he received this 
“ Letter he feemed a little inclined to fufp&ft, that the notion, which fome 
“ had entertained, of his inclination to be your competitor, had alienated 
“ you from him. But you have now wholly fixed that excellent man in 
“ your intereft i who in truth had all the antecedent reafons for being fo, 

“ that an uninterrupted feries of the higheft fervices could poflibly give 

c Dr. ’Middleton dates this letter in 69^, Mr. it would feem to have been in December, af- 
M. hm'.b in 698. If this was written m 69 ft ter the Tribunefliip of Racilius was expired. 

3 R 2 “ him 
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Y.R.698. “ him \ I muft confcfs he always appeared to me, even when the con- 
vi.T fupr ' ** Caninius had railed the ftrongeft fufpicions of the contrary % 

p.478. “ to favour your intereft : But lean now allure you, that I found him, 

“ after he had perufed your letter, intirely difpofed to promote whatever 
“ may contribute either to your intereft or your honour. You may con- 
“ fider then what I am going to offer as his immediate fentiments and ad- 
“ vice: As indeed it is the refult of frequent confultations which we have 
“ held together. 

“ We are of opinion, that it may be proper for you to confider, whe- 
“ ther any advantages may t?e derived from your being in pofielfion of 
“ Cilicia and Cyprus. For if there fhould appear a fufficient probability 
“ of being able to make yourftlf mafter of Alexandria and Egypt , we 
“ think it equally for your honour, and that of the Republic, to march 
“ thither with your army, fupported by your fleet'; having firft left the 
“ King at Ptolemais, or fome other convenient place in that neighbourhood. 
“ By thefe mearts, when you Jhall have quieted the dijlurhancts in Alexan- 
“ dria, and fecured it by a proper number of forces , Ptolemy may fafely 
“ takepoffeffton of bis kingdom. Thus he will be reftored by you, as the 
“ Senate had once decreed : And reftored too without an army , agreeably to 
“ the fentiments of thojewbo inftft upon obferving the injunctions of the Oracle. 
“We are the rather confirmed in recommending this meafure, as there is 
“ no decree of the Senate fubfifting, which particularly prohibits you from 
“ replacing Ptolemy on his -throne. As to the order, which ebfolutely 
" forbids all afliftance whatever to be given to him, you know it was not 


Vid. fupr. 4 Lent ulus, during his Confulate, had pro- 
p. 463. pofed and carried that law in favour of Pem¬ 
pty, by which he was commiflioned to provide 
corn in a time of fcarcity, acommiffion which 
in effeA inverted him with the whole power of 
the Roman empire. 

Melm. « “ It was an ufual artifice with Pompey 
p. 95. “ to employ his friends in foliciting thofeho- 

“ nours in his behalf, to which he affeAed to 
“ appeal himfelf perfeAly indifferent, or even • 
*• averfe. This was his policy in the prefent 
“ inrtancc: And at the fame time that he pre- 
** tended to ferve Lent ulus in this affair, his 
11 creature Caninius , a Tribune of the People, 
was praAifing every ftratagem to procure 
“ the commiffioq for Pompey — Buriwhen 
“ Pompey found that this was impracticable, 
“ he pretended a friendfhip for Lent ulus, and 
“ joined with Cicero in giving the advice 
** which makes a great part of this letter.” 
Melm. f It is very remarkable, that “ Cicero makes 
p. 96, « t h e very meafures, wh.ch he here fo ftrong- 

“ l Y recommends to Lent ulus, an article of his 
“ charge zyanfk Antony, Fox when the Senate, 


“ after various debates, had relblved entirely 
“ to drop the affair of the King’s reftoration, 
“ Ptolemy applied himfelf to Galinius, Pro- 
“ conful of Syria, who, upon the promife of 
“ ten thoufand talents, and at the recommen- 
“ dation of Pompey boldly undertook and 
“ effeAed his reftoration, without being au- 
“ thorifed by any legal commiflion for that 
“ purpofe: And it was by the perfuafion of 
“ Antony, who commanded the Roman cavalry, 
“ that Gabiniut engaged in that enterpri/e. 
“ This affords a topic of great indignation 
“ in one of the Philippics ; and Cicero there 
“ fpeaks of this tranfaflion as a moll impu- 
“ dent violation of all authority, both facred 
“ and civil ; Jnde iter (fays he) Alexandria® 
“ contra Senatus auSioritatem, contra Renrpub- 
“ licam id religionet. Philip, ii. i<j. But 
“ what opinion muft every unprejudiced rea- 
“ der conceive of our author, when he find* 
“ him condemning* and approving the fame 
“ tranfaAions, ana advifing his friends to 
“ purfue a ftep which he afterwards publicly 
” a»d juftly reproached is his adverfary ?” 

“ Qp ’y 
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“ only proteft againft, when it was voted, but is generally looked upon 
“ rathfcr as the warm dictates of an exafperated faCtion, than as having 
“ the full authority of a decree of the Senate. ' However, we deem it ne- 
“ ceflary to^Hd, that we are fenfxble the world will judge of the propriety 
“ of this fcheme entirely by the event. Should it fucceed as we wifh, 
“ your, policy and refolution will univerfally be applauded : On the 
“ other hand, ihould it mifcarry, it’will undoubtedly be condemned as 
“ an aCtion of ill-confidered and unwarrantable ambition. How far this 
enterprize may be practicable, you, who are fituated almoft within 
“ view of Egypt, are the molt competent ju^ge. If therefore you are 
“ well fatisfied of being able to render yourlelt mailer of that kingdom, 
“ w f e are* clearly of opinion you fhould not delay your march one moment: 
“ But if you ure doubtful of* the fuccefs, it is our advice that you by no 
“ mean* make the attempt. This I will venture to allure you, that, 
“ Ihould you execute this project in jhe manner we wilh, there will be a 
“ very confiderable party to give it applaufe, even during.your abience 
“ as all Rome will unite in the fame approbation, the moment you fhall re- 
“ turn againlt us. Neverthelefs I am perfuaded, if this fcheme Ihould not 
“ take the defired effeCt, it may be attended with very difagreeable confe- 
“ quences to yourlelf •, not only upon account of that order of the Senate, 
“ which I juft now mentioned, but likewife in regard to the Oracle. When 
« f therefore I recommend fuch meafures as you lhall have full alfurance 
" will terminate in your glory, I muft at the fame time ftrongly diffuade 
“ you from engaging in them, if you Ihould have the leall reafon to 
«* apprehend an opposition. For (I repeated it again) the world will be 
“ determined in their opinion of this whole tranfaCtion, not as it is reafon- 
“ able, but as it fhall be fuccefsful. If the method here propofed Ihould 
“ appear too dangerous to be hazarded in you$ *own perfon, we think it 
“ may at leaft be advifeable to aflift the King with a number of your forces, 
“ provided he lhall give fufficient fecurity to your friends in the province, 
“ for repaying them the money they have advanced in fupport of his caufe. 
“ And the circumftances and fituation of your government render it ex- 
“ tremely eafy either to promote or ob(lruft his reftoration, as you fhall 
“ fee proper. After all, you are the beft judge what method will be moft 
“ expedient to purfue : I thought it my part, however, to inform you of 
“ thefe our concurrent fentiments.” [N. B. Lentuius, wifely judging the 
affair too hazardous for one of his dignity and fortunes , left it to a man of a 
more defperate character, Gabinius.] • 

“ You congratulate me on the prefent fituation of my affairs in general, 
“ and particularly on the friendfhip of Milo , together with the vain 
«* and ineffectual fchemes of the worthlefs Clodius. It is no wonder 
♦« you Ihould rejoice in* thefe the generous effeCts of your own amicable 
« offices. But, to fay truth, fuch an incredible perverfenefs (not to give 
“ it a more fevere appellation) prevails amongft a certain party, that they 

. “ rather 
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“ rather chufe to alienate me by their jealoufies from the common caufe, 
“ than to retain me in that intereft by their favour'and encouragement 8 . 
“ I will own to you, their malice has almoft driven me from thofe prin- 
“ ciples which I havefo long and fo invariably purfuecf. At-teaft, if they 
“ have not provoked me fo far, as to nuke me forget the dignity of my 
“ character, they have taught me that it is high time I fhould aft with a 
“ view likewilc to my own lafety. rl might, confidently with the highelt 
“ views of patriotifm, reconcile both thele diftinft ends, were there any 
“ honour or fortitude in thofe of Confular rank [the venerable bench of 
“ Coniillars.] But fuch a meannels of fpirit in general prevails among 
“ them, that, inftead of Spplaudingthe refolutions with which my aftions 
“ have been ever uniformly direfted in the caufe of the Commonwealth, 
“ they look with envy upon* thofe dignities to which my' public fervices 
“ have advanced me. I the rather mention this, as it is to you that I am 
“ principally indebted, not only for the happinefs of being reftored to my 
*• Country, but almoft for my ver f firrt luccefsful fteps in the paths of pa- 
“ triotifm and of glory.- 

“ As to your enquiry concerning the fituation of public affairs, there 
“ are great divifions amongft us: But the zeal and prudence of the refpec- 
“ tive parties are .by no means equal. Thofe wlfo enjoy the largeft 
“ fliareof wealth and power have gained a fuperiority of credit likewife 
“ by the folly and inftability of their antagonifts •, they have obtained 
“ from the Senate, with very little oppofition, what they had no hopes 
“ of receiving even from the People, without raifing £rea.t diftur- 
“ ances. Accordingly the Houfe* has voted Co:far a fum of money for 
“ the payment of his army, together with a power of nominating ten 
“ Lieutenants: As they have alfo, without the lead difficulty, difpenfed 
“ with the Sempronian ,.law h for appointing him a fucccffor [ — Et Jif- 


* Cicero at this time was falling into the 
meafures of Ctefar, Pompey, and Craffus ; 
meafures which he thought to be contrary to 
the true interell of his country : He endea¬ 
vours here therefore to palliate, as well as he 
can, this unworthy conduit: But as he enters 
more fully into the motives of it in Ep. Fam. 
lib. i. 9. the reader is referred to that cpiflle, 
which will bcprcfently inferted. 

“ What Cicero here means by faying the 
Senate had difpenfedivitb the Sempronian law 
for appointing a Jucccjfcr to Ca:far, I con fell I 
underhand not. The government of Cifalpine 
Caul and Illyricum had been granted to Cafar, 
at the motion of die Tribune Fatinius, by a 
imv of the People, fpr the term of five 
yean*. It would feem therefore, that the 
Senate could have no right, in virtue of the 
Sempronian law, or any other law, to appoint 


him a fucceffor before the expiration of that 
term. 

1 - “ Cicero was the chief advifer and Mdm. 

“ promoter of thefevery meafures, which he 104. 

“ here condemns. If this wexe a fail which 
“ flood upon the credit of hillorians, tjie 
“ paflage before us would flrongly incline 
“ one to ful’pert that they had mifreprefent- 
“ ed the truth. But we have a teilimony to 
“ produce, which,'though of undoubted au- 
“ thority, is the lafl one lhould have exported 
“ in the cafe : Fox it is the teflimony of Ci- 
“ cero himfelf. In a fpeech which he pro- 
“ nounced at the bar, either a little before or 
“ foon after the date of thif letter, he nv$n- 
“ tions each of thefe particular grants, which 
“ he enumerates to Lentulut, and then adds: 

“ //arum egofcntentiarum&princeps tit auflor 
“ fui." Olit- pro 27. 

“ pendium 
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pendium i Caefari decretum eft , zfrmM /rjpz/i •, et ne lege Sempronia fuccede- 

retur , facile perfcilum eft. 

“ ^ do btvjliglttly touch upon thefe particulars, as I cannot reflect on 
“ our affairs with any iatisfaction. However I mention them as fuggeft- 
“ ing an ufeful caution to both of us, to preferve a proper pcife between our 
“ interlft and our honour , and not to advance one by an undue depreftion of the 
“ othed. A maxim this, which I have learned, not fo much from my fa- 
“ vourite philofophy, as from fad experience ; and which I would recom- 
“ mend to you, ere you are taught it by the fame unpleafing method of 
“ conviction.”- 


To die fame.,, 

• 

“ Mapcus Pl.etorius will fully inform you of the promifes we have re- 
“ ceived from Pompey, together with every thing that has hitherto been 
attempted or affeCted in your favour. He was. not only prefent indeed, 
but a principal agent throughout the whol$ proceedings ; as he aided 
“ in every article of your concerns agreeably to what might be expeCted 
“ from a judicious, vigilant, and an affectionate friend. To him like- 
“ wife I muff refer'you for an account of public affairs ; as I know not 
“ well what to fay of them mylelf. Thus much, however, I can affure 
«* you, that they are in the hands (and in the hands they are likely to re- 
“ main) of your profefled friends k . As for niyfelf, both gratitude and 
“ prudence, together with your particular advice, have determined me, 
“ as they ought, to join in his 1 intereft, whom you were formerly defirous 
of affociating with you in mine. You are fenfible, nevertheiefs, how 
“ difficult it is to renounce our old and habitual notions of politics efpe- 
“ dally under a full perfuafton of their rectitude.* However, I conform 
" myfelf to his fyftem, fince I cannot with any decency oppofe him: 
“ And, whatever (ome may perhaps imagine, I am by no means aCting 
“ in this a counterfeit part. The truth of it is, Pompey has gained fuch 
4 ‘ an abfolute pojfeffion of my efteem, that I begin to look upon every thing as 
“ juft and reafonable which falls in with his intereft or inclination. I 
“ fhould think too it would be no imprudent refolution, even in his ad- 
“ verfaries themfelves, to defill: from an oppofition to which they are evi- 
“ dently unequal. In the mean time, I have the fatisfaCtiqn to find the 
“ world in general agreed, that my character requires I fhould lupport, or 
“ at leaft not obftruCt, the meafures of Pompey : Whilft fome are even of 
“ opinion, I may reafonably retire from all public bufinefs to my favou- 
“ rite purfuits of a literary kind. And, indeed, were I not prevented by 
“ my friendlhip to Pompey. I fhould molt certainly adopt this latter 
u fcheme, as of all others the mod fuitable to my inclinations. For I can 
u now no longer maintain that dignity in the Senate, and that freedom 

► Cttfar, Pompey, and Craft", ! Pompey, 

ia 
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V.R.69S. « in the Commonwealth, which was the Angle motive of my ambition, 
Ber cm. « anc j enc | j p r0 pofed to myfelf in all my labours : A misfortune, 

397 Conf. “ however, which is not peculiar to myfelf, but extends to every Roman 

- - “ in general. In a word, I am under the fad neceffity, either or tamely 

“ fubmitting to the fentiments of thofe few who lead the Republic, or of 
“ imprudently joining in a weak and fruitlefs oppofition m . I the rather 
“ mention this, that you may deliberate, before your return amongft us, 
« what part it may be advifable for you to ait in the prefent conjuncture. 
“ To fpeak freely, the meafures both of thofe of Senatorian and Equellrian 
“ rank, and indeed the wjiolc iyftem of the Commonwealth in general, arc 
“ totally changed. All therefore that I have now to with, is the prel'er- 
“ vation of the public tranquillity; which thofe who are in the adminiftra- 
“ tion feem to give us a prol'peCt of enjoying, if a certain party could be 
“ prevailed upon to fubmit with lefs impatience to their power, As to 
“ any hopes of fupporting in the Senate that true Confular charafter of a 
“ firm and indexible patriot, it is in vain now to expeft it: Every means 
“ for that purpofe is totally loft, by the miftakcn conduft of thofe who 
vid. fupr. “ difobliged Pompey ", and dilfolved that ftrong union which fubfifted be- 
5.. 397. & “ tween the Senate and the Equeftrian order, 

“ But to return to what more immediately relates to your own private 

“ affairs :- Pcmpey is extremely your friend: And, by all that I can 

“ obferve, you may obtain any thing you fhall defire during his Conful- 
“ fhip At leaft I fhall folicit him very ftrenuoully for that purpofe: As 
“ you may rely on my moll active offices in every inftance where you are 
“ concerned. I am well perfuaded my affiduity on this occafion will not 
“ be difagreeable to him: On the contrary, he will receive it with plea- 
“ fure, were it for no other reafon than as affording him a proof of my 
“ grateful difpofition. In the mean time I intreat you to believe, that 
« wliatever bears the leaft connection with your intereft, is of more im- 
“ portance to me than my own. From thefe fentiments it is that I def- 
“ pair, not only of being able to return, but, even lufficiently toacknow- 
“ ledge, the infinite obligations I owe you. Though at the fame time I 
“ am confcious of having exerted, on all occafions, the moft unwearied en- 
“ deavours in your fervice. 

M Im d * A determined patriot could not have 
,, j been reduced to the alternatives which Cicero 
here mentions, as there was a third expedi¬ 
ent, which tvenr roan of flridl political inte¬ 
grity, who dared to a£l up to his principles, 
would undoubtedly have embraced. An bo- 
tuft Phyftcian (fays Sir William Temple) ie 
txcufed for leaving his patient when be finds 
the dijeafc grmvn de/feratt , and can, by his 
attendance, expert only to receive bis own 
fees, without any hopes or appearance of de¬ 
fer ving sbem. Our Author, in one of his 

3 " It 


orations, mentions it to the immortal ho- Vid. (I 
nour of the celebrated Metcllus, that de civi- p. 93. 
tale dcce 'ere quam de fententia maluit: And he 
who is adluated by the fame fublime patrio- 
tifm, will never find himfelf under the poor 
neceffity of juftifying wrong meafures by the 
impoflibility of enforcing right ones. 

" Cato, Metel/us, Celer, Lucultus, and 
others, had oppofed Pompey’i defire of having 
his adU in Afia confirmed by the Senate. 

® Pompey and Crajfus were at this rime 
Confuls. 
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“ It is rumoured* *• here, that you have obtained a compkat vitfoty r 
“ Anfl we impatiently expert an exprels with the confirmation of this 1 ' 

“ agreeable ne\v%, I have already talked with Pompey upon this lubject: 19* Com. 

“ And, as^oon as your courier arrives, I lhall employ my utmoll dili-- 

“ gence in convening the Senate. Incline, were I to perform much more 
“ ror»your intereft than lies within she narrow compals of my prdenr 
“ power, I fhould ftill think I had fallen far ihortof what you have :i right 
“ to expeft. Farewell. 

During the continuance of the tumults (jccafioned by the election of 
new Confuls, Cicero retired into the country to one of his villas on the 
delightful fhsirc of Bane, the chief place ofirelort and plealure for the great 
and rich. Pompey came thither in the month of /Ppril, and no fooner 
arrived, than he fent his compliments to Cicero •, and he lpent his whole a.i An. 
time with him: They had much difcourfe on public affairs , in which Pompey Vl - 10 - 
expreffed great uneafinefs, and owned himfelf diffatisfied wjth his own part 
in them : But Cicero , in his account of the. converfation, intimates feme ibid. 9 , 

fufpicion of his ftneerity. - In the fame letter he mentions a current report m„m. 

at Puteoli , that King Ptolemy was rejlored , and defires to know what account 
they had of it at Rome. The report was very* true: For Gabinius , 
tempted by Ptolemy's gold, and the plunder of /Egypt, and encouraged Dio, im. 
alfo, as fome write, by Pompey himfelf, undertook to replace him on the xxxp< - 
throne with his Syrian army q ; which he executed with a high hand and the “ ,vN,c ‘ 
deltrudtion of all the King’s enemies, in open defiance of the authority of the 

Senate , 


* Ep.Fam. p By a poflerior * letter from Cicero to Len- 

*• 9 * tulus it appears, that this Proconful tva* fa- 
lutcd Imptratcr by his foldiers: It was pro¬ 
bably for the victory hpre mentioned: But 
agaiuft what power* thj battle was fought is 
no where faid. 

•) V'ul. fuj». s Scaurm, whom Pompey left in Syria f, did 
p. 169 & nothing there to gain him much honour. Nei- 
" 95 . note ther did Pbilippus nor Marcellinus, who had 
G)\ the province of Syria fucccffively after Scau- 
rus, uiilinguifh themlelves by any conliderable 
exploits. The incurfions and depredations 
of the Arabs, whom‘thole commanders could 
not totally fupprefs, ferved for a pretext to 
Chdius to make Syria a Confular province, 
and he recompens'd Gabinius with it, who, 
during his Conlulfhip, had Id well ferved him 
in his attack upon Cicero. 

Supra, Jiui/ta, dependent on the government of 
!>■ 26 1 , Syria, was agitated by great commotions when 
269. (Jabinius arrived there. It has been men¬ 
tioned \\u\.Pompey decided the quarrel between 
the two brothers, Ihrcamts and Aiijfobulus, in 
VOL. 111. 


favour of the former, to whom he gave the 
office of Ifigh-Priclt, and the authority of 
command, but without the diadem ; and that 
he carried away Arijlobulns, with his two ions, 

Alexander and Antigonus, and two daughters, 
prifoners. Alexander made his efcape on the 
road, returned into Judaea, and after conceal¬ 
ing himfelf fome time, got together a luffi- 
\:icnt number of his father’s party to dilpollcl's 
Hyrcanus. He thought likewife of fortifs ii'g 
himfelf againll the power of the Rfcfk j>:\ by 
building the walls of Jirr'.ilm, whitIi P"x- 
pey had thrown down. 

Gabinius quit kly leduced Alexander to fue 
for favour ; not did lie re!ul»liim his lile and 
liberty. But though he hrougiit back llyr- 
canus to Jcru/ulcm, and put him again in pol- 
ftflion of the High-Prielthood, he gave a 
new form to the government of the nation, jof. Vmq. 
making it Arillocr.itii.il. He divided all the i. K. , 0 . 
country into five provinces, and in each of ft de li, i|. 
thefe created a Sovereign Council. Jud. i 6. 
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Y.R. 698. Senate and the direction of the Sibyl. This made a great noife at Iconic •, 
Bcn.^Cir. aiK j j rr ; utc j the People to Inch a degree, that they refolved to make him 
397 Coni tec! their difpleafure for it very i'everely at his return. • , r 

- Cicero ftaid in the country till the beginning of May , much out of 

Mulct. humour, and dilgufted both with die Republic and himfelf. Atticu fs 
+6? - conftant advice to him was, to ccnjuli Ifs fafety and interejl, by uniting him¬ 
felf with the men of power and they, on their part, were as conitantly 
inviting him to it, by all poflible aflurances of their affeflion : But in his 
Ad Att. anfwers to Atticus he obferves, “ that their two cafes were very different; 

“ that Atticus , having no peculiar charadler, fuffered no peculiar in- 
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ft was on his pacification of Judasa, .that 
G.thinius made application to the Senate to be 
honoured with a public thankfgiving , Called 
Jupphcations, and met with a relufal. 

He was preparing to carry the war into 
the country oi the Arpbs, when the hopes of 
a richer booty than he could find,, among 
them, made him turn towaids Parthia. 

Pci nales. King of Parthia, had been mur¬ 
dered by his own ions, Orodes and Mitbridates, 
who afterwards contended with one another 
for the crown. Mithrsdates, finding himfelf 
the weaker, had rccourle to Gabinius. He came 
to the Rowan camp, accompanied by Orfanes, 
the moll illullrious of the Partbian l iiob\cs ; 
and by piefents and promifes he engaged the 
l’roconful to undertake his caufe : But when 
Gahinius had palled the Euphrates with h.£ ar¬ 
my, the ptolpeil of a yet richer prey, and 
more eafy to be acquired, brought him quick¬ 
ly back again. I or Ptolemy Auletel fame to 
him with recommendatory letters from Pom- 
pey, and with a promife from himlelf of ten 
thoufand talents , on condition that he would 
replace him on the throne of Egypt. The 
greater part of the Roman officers did not ap¬ 
prove of the enterprizc, as being prohibited 
by a decree of the Senate, and the Oracle of’ 
the Sibyl. But Marc Antony [the future 
Triumvir] who commanded the cavalry, be¬ 
ing gained by Ptolemyy and not being religi- 
t’l.fly fcrupulous, counfelled and determined 
0 'abinius to the undertaking. 

After the death of Seleucus Cybtofacles, 
whom his Queen Berenice put to death, as has 
been before menti ned, Archelaus (the fon 
of that Ari he!:,us who had commanded Mi- 
tbridates’i , army, but pretending to be that 
King’s fon) offered hunlelf to the Alexan¬ 


drians to be their King, and Was accepted of 
by them.' The only difficulty was how to 
get away from the Roman army, which he 
had joined, with the intention of accompany¬ 
ing Cabinius into Parthia-, for Galinius, ha¬ 
ving been informed of what was in agitation, 
kept a watch upon him. However, he 
made his efcape ; and, if we may believe 
Dio, by connivance of the Roman comman¬ 
der, who was willing rim Agypt, by pofef- 
fing an able General, might be in a condi¬ 
tion to make the greater refillance, and there¬ 
by furnifh him with a pretence to raife the 
price of his fervices. Archelaus came to 
Alexandria, married Queen Berenice, was re¬ 
cognized King, and made preparations to 
defend his crown. 

On Gabinius’s arrival on the borders of 
Atigypt, he detached Antony with the horfe 
to ieize the partes, and open the way for the 
army to follow. Antony was gieatly aflirted 
by Antipater the Idumxan, who not only fur- 
nifhed him with money, arms, and provifions, 
but made the conquell of Pelujium *, the key 
of Agypt on that fide, cafy tohim, by gaining 
the Jouss, who were fettled in the neighbour¬ 
hood of it f. The Proconful arrived at this 
place, entered Agypt with all his forces, 
fought feveral battles, and at length, by the 
death of Archelaus, who was killed in the la.lt 
addon, remained mailer,of Alexandria, and 
the whole kingdom of Agypt, which he fur- 
rendered to Ptolemy. Antony caufed funeral 
honours to be performed for Archelaus : But 
the King put his own daughter. Queen Bere¬ 
nice, to death; as alfo the richell ot the Alex¬ 
andrians, that with their fpoils he might be 
the better able to (ig-isfy the engagements he 
had entered into with Gabinius. 


* Camictta. | They had here a Temple, built by Onirn, after the model of that at Jerufjkm. 

“ dignity j 
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“ dignity ; nothing Jbut what was common to all the Citizens; whereas V.R. 6./:. 
“ his own condition was fueh, that if he fpoke what he ought to do, he 1U ' u ' r ' 

“ Should be looked upon as a madman ; if what was uf-ful only to hint- 

“ ft If, as > Have ; it nothing at all, as <juite opprefled and iuodued :- 

“ That his uneafmelk was the greater/ becaule he could not fnev/ it with- 
“ out.being thought ungrateful. -- Shall I withdraw myfelf then, /■; <s l \ 

“ freyn bufinels, and retire to the p*jrt of cafe? That will not be allowed 
“ me. Shall I follow thole leaders to the wars, and, after having- refuted 
“• a command, iubmit to be commanded ? I will do fo ; for 1 fee th ,r 
“ it is your advice, and wifh that I had always followed it. Or Shall I 
“ relume my pod, and enter again into affair? ? I cannot per fluid e mylelf 
“ to tlAit, Lpit begin to think Pbilcxenu ^ in the right, who chofe to be Oi-'i. si v . 
“ carried back to prifon, rather than commend the tyrant’s verles. This ! xv ; 

“ is wjiat I am now meditating, to declare my dislike at lead of what they 1 ' 3j ’ - 
“ are doing.” 

The City continued, for a great part of this.fummcr, jvit'nout its ir.te- MiJd 
rior annual Magiftrates : For the elections^ which had* been poilponed r ' 4 ~ 6 ' 
front the laft year, were ftill kept off by the Confuls till they could fettle 
them to their minds, which they effected at laft, excepting in the cafe of 
two Tribunes. liut the moft remarkable repulfe w;*s of M. Cato from the Pi«t. in 
Pnetorfhip : For the Confuls, apprehending the trouble which in that CiU- 
office he might give them, refolved to difappoint him, if poftible : Arid, 
in order ^o lecure his competitors from impeachments for bribery, enga¬ 
ged the Senate to decree, that the new Pnetors fhould enter upon their of¬ 
fice without an interval of fixty dayS between the nomination and the taking 
fojjejfion an interval ufually allowed for. examining whether bribery had 
been pra&ifed in the ele&ion, and for profecuting the guilty. The pretence 
of this decree was, that, fo much of the y#ar being (pent, the whole Ad Quint, 
would pafs without any Prsetors at all, if a liberty of impeaching was 9 ‘ 
allowed. “ Frqm ;tbis moment , fays Cicero , they have given the exclu- 
“ fion to Cato, and, being mailers of all, refolvc that all the world fhall 
“ know it.” 

The firft century, without a bribe, gave their votes for Cato. Pctnpey Pint, in 
hereupon pretended that he faw fomeihing inaufpicious in the Heavens , and in 
broke up the Affembly. The two Confuls afterwards beftirred themfelves 
fo fuccelsfully, as to get Cato excluded, and Vatinius choikn, who had been Vai. Mh. 
repulfed the year before with difgrace from the Aidilelhip. v “' 5 ‘ 

In the Aflemblies for the ele&ion of /Ediles, the conflict between the con¬ 
tending parties proved to be a bloody one. It is faid, that Pompey' % robe p 1 ^- in 
was flamed with the blood of fome that were Gain near him •, and that fend- omp ' 
ing it home, when they had brought him another, his wife was fo frighten¬ 
ed at the fight of it, that Ihe mifearried. 

When all the Magiftrates were chofen, the Tribune Trebonius pro- pio, . 
pofed to the People a law for the alignment of provinces to the Confuls ^ ***’*' 

3 S 2 for 
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Y.K. 693. for the term of five years, with the power of raifing what forces they thought 
■ fit. Pompey took upon himfelf to propole a law in favour of Cn'far. , that, 

after the expiration of the five years which had been already granted him, 
he fhould hold the government of the Gauls for five years more. This law 
was oppofed by the generality of the Senate, and above all by Cato , Favo- 
ttius (his great admirer and imitator) and two of the Tribunes, C:Ateius 
Capita, and P. Jquilius Callus : But the fuperior force of the Con lids and 
the other Tribunes prevailed. 

The Confuls applied themlelves, in the beginning of their adminiftration, 
to the work of reformation.,. With a view to remedy the molt lcandalous 
practice of corruption in judiciary affairs, they made fcveral new laws, 
Fitir.ihcm. and with more rigorous penalties than thole already denounced ; and they 
ordained, that the Judges fhould be taken from the richeft of'the Citizens; 
imagining, doubtleis, that poverty had induced forne Judges to fuHef them¬ 
lelves to be gained by prefents : But could a itritt regard to juftice be with 
more reaibn exycftcd froln thole who w r ere become rich by all forts of 
crimes ? The Confuls prepared likewife certain iumptuary * laws. What 
animated their zeal in this particular, was perhaps the excdfive luxury in 
which their principal adverlaries lived, the chiefs of the Ariftocratic faftion. 
Hortenfius did not cohccal his tafte, but took upon him boldly to defend 
the excefs in quell ion, by calling it magnificence and noblenefs becoming 
the grandeur of the Commonwealth. Notwithstanding this fpirit of refor¬ 
mation, which animated the«Confuls, Pompey tranlgrelfed the ancient difei- 
pline by the conltruftion, at his own expcnce, of a permanent theatre: For, 
till that time, there had never been any theatre built in Rome to continue 
longer than while the lhews lafted that were to be then exhibited r . 
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r Pempe/s theatre is much celebrated by the 
ancients for its grandeur and magnificence: 
The plan was taken from the theatre of Mu¬ 
tilate, but greatly enlarged, fo as to receive 
commodioutly forty thoufand people. It was 
furrounded by a portico, to Jhelter the company in* 
tad weather, and had a curia or fenate-houje an¬ 
nexed to it; with a bcijilica alfo, or grand hall, 
proper for thefitting of"judge:, or any other pu b- 
lic bufinefs : which were all finifhed at Pom¬ 
pey s coff, and adorned with a great number of 
images of men and women, famedfor Jo:,'(thing 
<very remarkable fr prodigious in their li ves and 
eharaflers. Atticus undertook the care ■ t pla¬ 
cing all tbrfeflatues ; for which Pompey efiAT'gtls 
Ciuro with his thanks to him. Wnat rn ide 
this fabric the more furprizing 1 nJ Iplrndid, 
w as a beautiful temple, erected at on end of it to 
Venus, the Conquer,f ; and fo conti ived,that the 
jiats of the theatre might jerve us fairs to the 
titnple. This was ddigned, it is faid, to avoid 


the reproach of making fo waft an expence for Dio, 
the mereufe of luxury^ the temple bctngfo placed, p. 107. 
that thojc who came to the Jkcws might frem >o IT 1 in 
come to worjhip the Goddefs. At the folemnity l >om p. 
of this dedication, Pompey entertained the Pi 0- 
ple with the mof magnificent Jhcws, which had 
ever been exhibited in Rome . In the theatre, 
were j/age-plavs, prizes of mufie, wrcftlings,and 
all kinds of bodily exerctft ; 1 st the circus, the 
horji-races, and huntings,of wild beufls for jive 
days Juciijjivrly, in which five hundred lions, 
were kid,d; on the iait day, twenty elephants ; 
whtfe lamentable bcwlingswhm mortally woun¬ 
ded, 1 aijcdfiuch a comn.ifcration in the multitude, 
from a vulgar notion of their greatftnft and love 
to man, that it defray, d the whole drvcrjton of 
the Jhews, and dreaqcurjis upon Pompey himfelf 
for being the author of fo much truiltj. So true De Off. 
it is, what Cicero obicrvcs of this kind of pro- ii. 16. 
digality, that there is no real dignity or Ujfitig 
honour in it ; that it Jatiuta white it pleajes, 

sad 




It has been mentioned, that a decree of the Senate had palled for re- Y - R - C 9 g> 
calling Pifo from his government of Macedonia. He returned to Rome s ~~ * 

about this ^me, after an inglorious adminiftration of a province, whence no p. \ f. 
ConJ'ular Senator had ever returned but to. triumph. For though, on account Ml 1,1 +' p - 
of ibme trilling advantage in the field,me had procured himl'elf to be Jointed [4 
Empa'Or by his army, yet the occahyrf was lb contemptible, that lie duril 
not fe*nd any letters upon it to the Senate : but, after opprdTing the iubjects, 
plundering the allies, and lofing the bed: part of his troops againft the 
neighbouring barbarians, who invaded and laid wade the country, he ran 
away in difguife from a mutiny of the foldiers* whom he dilbanded at laft 
without their pay. When he arrived at Rome, he dripped his falces of their 
laurels, and entered the Cgy obfeurely atid ignominioufly, without any 
other attendance than his own retinue. On his firft appearance in public, 
milling to the authority of his lbn-in-law Cafar, he had the hardinels to at¬ 
tack Cicero, and complain to the Senate of his injurious treatment of him : 

But when he began to reproach him with the difgrace of bisuixile, he was in¬ 
terrupted by a loud and general clamour of the Afiembly '. 


The Confuls having drawn lots for the provinces affigned them by the iv,. pi m . 
law of d'rebonius, *Syria fell to Crajfus, agreeably to his wilbes; Spain to iu l -' i 1 !i - & 
Pompey, who was no lefs pleafed with his fortune, tiaving no mind to a 1 
command that would carry him far out of the way. His feheme was con- 
ftantly to conduit the affairs of the City ; and this fcheme he purlued lb 
faithfully,that for the fix years, during which he was Proconl'ul of Spain, he 


never let foot in his province, but gqverned it by his Lieutenants •, a tiling 
without example in the Commonwealth : But the luperintendance of provi- 
fions, with which he was charged, furnifhed him with a l'peoious pretence 


to continue at Rome. 


As for Crajfus, whole heart was now fixed*on the imagined boundlefs 
wealth of Partbia , he was in i’uch hade to let forward on his Eaftern 
expedition, that *he*left Rome above two months before the expiration of MidJ. 
his Confulihip : But his eagernefs to involve the Republic in adel'perate 
war, for which the Parthians had given no pretext, was generally detelted. 


anil ii forgotten as foon as it is oar. It gives Cedant anna Toga-, concedatjaurca lingu/r. 
us, howtver, ;i genuine idea of the wealth was the caufc of all l»i* calamity; by provo- 

and giandeur of thole principal fubjedts < f king Pompey to make iiin» feel how much the 

Rome, who, from their private revenues, could power of the General w.; J.,pei:or to that of the 

raifc lech noble buildings, and provide Inch Orator ; He put him in r,.mi alii), tf-.it st scat 

Ihews, from the leveial quaite s of the world, mean and *ngennons to exert* his Jflun only 

which no Monarch on earth is now able to againft fucb ws’wm be lontemncd,without daring 
exhibit. to meddle with thofc who had more pow.r, and 

* Among other things with which he up- inhere his refentment was mere due. Ci.eeo 
braided Cicero, he told hiir^ that it was nit made a reply to him upon the fpot, in an .ir¬ 
ony envy for what be bud done, but the vanity ve.iive fpee.h, the fevered perhaps that ever 

Maid.^71, of what tee badjant, mbiib bad driven hint into wa.> fpoken by any man, on the per .on, the 

txiie ; and that a Jingle verje of hit, paitr, the whole life and CQudud of P.jc. 

The 
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The Tribune Atcius declared it impious, and prohibited by all the tiufpices: 
And when he found Craps determined to m'arch, he waited tor him vt 
the gates of the City, and having there ready a kind of paying-dp, with 
fire in it, he threw the, con perfumes, and poured libations : find invoking 
certain Cods w.tb frightful names , k devoted him, as be faffed by, to dc- 

Jlrutlion '. . * 

M: lit 479. Crcffr.s was defirous, before lie left Rome , to be reconciled ;o Cicero : 

' They had never been real friends, but generally oppolite in party, : and 
Cicero’s early engagements with Pcrnpcy kept him of courle at a diftanee 
from Craps : Their coldneis was itill increaled on account of Cati¬ 
line’s plot, of which when Craps was, by fome, ftrongly fulpected, 
lie charged Cicero with being the author of that fufpicion : «,TheV carried 
it however on botlr fides with much decency, out of regard to Craps's 
fon, Publius, a profefled admirer and dilciple of Cicero ; till an acci¬ 
dental debate in the Senate blew yp their iecret grudges into an open 
quarrel. The ..debate was upon Gabinius, whofe conduit in relation 
to King Ptolemy, Craps undertook to defend, and, in that defence, . 
made many fevere refleitions upon Cicero ■, who replied with no lei’s 
acrimony, and gave a free vent to that old refentment t of CraffiasV many 
injuries, which had been gathering, he lays, feveralyears, but lain dormant 
Jo long, that he took it to be extinguijhed, till, from this accident, it burjt out 
into a flame. The quarrel gave great joy to the chiefs of the Senate, who 
highly applauded Cicero, in hopes to embroil him with the Triumvirate : 
But Pompc y laboured hard to make it up ■, and Caeflar alfo, by letter, 
exprelfed his uneafinefs upon it, and begged it of Cicero, as a favour, 
to be reconciled with Craffus : • So that he could not holdout againfl an 
interceffion lb powerful, and fo well enforced by his affettion to young 
Craffus: Their reconciliation was confirmed by mutual profeffions of a 


!•'}>. Fam. 
i. 9. 


M11IJ479. 1 Atcius was afterwards turned out of the 

Senate by Appius, when he was Cenfor, for 
faljfying the aujpices on this occafeon ; but the 
miferable fate of Craffus fupported the credit 
De Divin. of them ; and condemned the vulgar opinipn 
1. 16. of the inevitable force of thofe ancient rites, in 
drawing down the divine vengeance on all who 
pnfutned to contemn them, Appius was one of 
the Augurs, and the only one of the college 
who maintained the truth of their auguries, and 
the reality of fivination ; for which he was 
laughed at by the reft ; who charged him alfo 
with an abfurdity in the reafon which he fub- 
feribed for his cenfure upon Ateius, viz. that 
he had falfifed the aufpices, and brought a great 
calamity on the Roman People: For if the au¬ 
fpices, they faid, were falfe, they could not pof- 
Jtbly have any iffefl, or be the caufe of that cala¬ 
mity. But, tho’ they were undoubtedly forged. 


it is certain, howeier, that they had a real in¬ 
fluence on the overthrow of Craffus : For the 
terror of them had deeply polfefled the minds 
of the foldicrs, and made them turn every 
thing which they faw, or heard, to an omen of 
their ruin ; fo that, when the enemy appeared 
in fight, they were (truck with fuch a panic, 
that they had not courage or fpirit enough 
left to make a tolerable refinance. 

No people were ever more fuperftitious than 
the ancient Romans. When Craffus embarked 
his troops at Brundujium, there happened to 
be a mah at the port who cried Figs of Cau- 
nus to fell, in Latin Cauneas, a word which, 
by the manner of pronouncing, might he 
miltaken for Cacie ne eas, “ Beware of going,” 
This was thought to be a warning from the 
Gads to Craffus not to purfue his enterprife. 
Cic. de Divin. xi. 40. 

fincerc 
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fujicere^friendfhip for‘the future; and Qrajfus , to give a public tcjlimony V. It. 698. 
or it to*the City , invited himfelf juji before his departure , to ftp with Cicero, A y o ~~* 
•who entertained him in the gardens of his fon-in-law Craflipcs, which were ni! 7^"" " 
upon the banks of the Tiber , and fecm to, have been famous for their beauty Ad Att - 
and iituation. 1V ' I1- 

The*Confuls, Pompey and Crajfus^ having reaped all the fruit which 
they had propofed from the Conlullhip, the fecuring to thrnfelves the 
provinces which they wanted , were not much concerned about the choice 
of their lucceflbrs ; fo that, after poftponing the eledion to the end of the 
year u , they gave way at laft to their enemy, L. Domitius Ahenobarbus , 
being content to have joined with him their friend, Appius Claudius 
Pulchrc. 


CHAP. V 


Cicero defends , in the Senate , the interejls of Crassus abfent, and enters 
into a corrcjpondence and intimacy of friendfhip with Ca-sak. Unprece¬ 
dented knavery of the Confuls and Confular candidates. The Tribunitian 
candidates do honour to Cato*j virtue. Cicero defends feveral perfons 
accufed ; and, among the reft , Vatinius : In juftification of this, and of the 
whole change of his political conduit, he writes a long letter to Lentulus 
Spinther. 


C RASSUS had been gone but a very little tiijie, when he was attacked y . r. 6 9 g. 

in the Senate by his enemies : Their defigil was, probably, to revoke hl - 
his commiflion *, or af leaf! abridge it of the power of making war upon the 398 c<mr. 

Parthians ; But Cilerd exerted himfelf fo ftrenuoufiy in his defence, that he-- 

baffled their attempts, after a warm conteft with the Confuls themfelves , and 
feveral of the Confular Senators. He gave Craffus an account of the debate 
by the following letter. 


MkM. 4.8 j. « Cicero, being a great part of the fummer 

, l> : of ™ ls y ear ln the country, put the laft hand 

‘ S- to his piece on the Con-pleat Orator. This ad¬ 

mirable work remains entire, a Handing 
monument of Cicero’s parts and abilities ; 
which, while it exhibits to us the idea of a 
Perfeft Orator, and marks out the way by 
which Cicero formed himfelf to that charader, 
explains the reafon likewife w!iy nobody has 
fince equalled him, or ever will, till there be 
found again united, what will hardly be 


found fingle in any man, the fame inctujhy, 
and the fame parts. 

He returned to Rome about the middle of 
November', to aflift at Milo's wedding, who Ad Att. 
married Faujia, tile daughter of Sylla the Die- iv. 13 , & 
tator, a rich and noble lady, with whom, as v - 3 - 
feme writers fay, he found Saltuji the hifto- 
rian in bed not long after, and had him 
foundly lailied, before he diimiftcd him. 

1 Manuttus is of this opinion. 
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Ik li. Li t. 

y MJm. 


To Mar cm Licinius CraJJits, 

“ I am pcrfuadcd that all youiy friends have informed you of the zeal 
“ with which 1 lately both defended and promoted your dignities ; as in- 
“ deed it was too warm and too cbrffpicuous to have been palled over in 
“ lilence. The oppofition I met with from the Confuls, as well as from 
“ leveral others of Confular rank, was the ilrongeft I ever encountered : 

“ And you mull now look upon me as your declared advocate upon all oc- 
“ cations where your glory'is concerned. Thus have I abundantly compen- 
“ lined for the intcrmillion of thofe good offices, which the friendjhip between 

us had long given you a rigvt to claim •, but iwhich, by a variety of acci- 
“ dents, have lately been fomewhat interrupted, ‘there never was a time, believe 
“ me, when I wanted an inclination to cultivate your ejleem, or promote your 
“ inter eft. Though, it pm ft be owned, a certain let or men b , who are 
“ the bane of all amicable intercourfe, and who envied us the mutual ho- 
“ nour that reiultedfrom ours, have, upon fome occafions, been io unhap- ’ 
“ pily i’uccefsful, as to create a coofnels between us c . It has happened, 
“ however, (what I. rather wifhed than expelled) that I have found an 
“ opportunity, when even your affairs were in the molt profperous train, 
“ of giving a public teilimony, by my fervices to you, that I always moil 
“ lincerely prei'erved the remembrance of our former amity. The truth is, 
“ I have approved myleif your friend, not only to full convibiion of your 
“ family in particular, but of all c Rome in general : In confequence of 
“ which, that mod valuable of women, your excellent wife, together with 
“ thofe illuftrious models of virtue and filial piety, your two amiable 
« fons, have perpetual re.courle to my afiiftance and advice : As the whole 
“ world is fallible, that no one is more zealoully difpofedto ferve you than 
“ myfelf. 

“ Your family correfpondents have informed you, I imagine, of what 
“ has hitherto paflfed in your affair, as well as of what is at prefent in 
“ agitation. As for myfelf, I intreat you to do me the jujlice to believe , 
“ that it was not any fudden Jlart 'of inclination, which difpofed me to embrace 
“ this opportunity of vindicating your honour: On the contrary, it was my 


M lm. 


b He means, I prefume, thofe whom he 
often itiles the Honest. 

c “ How fffedtually foever Cicero might 
“ have ferved Graffiti upon the occafion to 
“ which this letter relates, it is molt certain 
“ his good offices did not proceed from a prin- 
“ ciple of friendfhip. It is extremely pio- 
“ bablc indeed, that his fupporting the caufe 
“ of Graffs in the Senate is one of thofe in- 
“ ltances < f our author’s fubjedion, of which 
“ he complains” in fome of his Letters; ".And 


“ that it was entirely in compliance with the 
“ inclinations of CrtJ'ar and Pompty , with 
“ whom Graffs was now united.”—“ It is 
“ certain that Graffus, from the time of Cati- 
“ line’s confpiracy, conceived a ftrong anti 
“ lading aveifton to our author ; as, on the 
" other hand, that Cicero, after the death of 
“ Graffus, pubiilhed an oration, in which he 
“ expreily charged him with being engaged 
“ in that confpiracy.” 

tt 


O 

•> 
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ambition, from the fir ft moment I enterfd the Form;;, to be ranked in the *'• 
number of your'friends. And I have tie fatisfuiicn to nfetr, that 1 have Jia ’ 1 
“ ^ver, from that time to this hour, fated in the bgheft fentimenis of eftccm v yi\) 

“ for you ": As I doubt not you have Jkvays retained the fun: ajjechonaie - 

« regard for me. If the. effects of thi»f mutual difpofition have been intcr- 
“ rupted by any little fulpicions (for fufpicions only I am very lure they 
“ were,) be the remembrance of them for ever blotted out of our hearts 
“ i*ani perfuaded indeed from thofc virtues which form your character' 

“ and from thofe which I am defirous thou Id diitinguifli mine , that our 
“ friendly union in the prefent conjuncture jannot but be attended with 
“ equa^l honour to us both. What mltances you may be willing to mvc 
“ me of yoar efteem, muff be left to yoar own determination: But they 
“ will be fuilh, I flatter myielf, as may tend moft to advance my dignities. 

“ Fot'my own part, I faithfully promife the utmoft exertion of my belt 
fervices in every article wherein. I can contribute to increafe yours. 

“ Many, I know, will be my rivals in thele artiicable offices: But it is a 
“ contention in which all the world, I queftaon not, and particularly your 
** two fons, will acknowledge my fuperiotity. *Be affured, I love them 
“ both in a very uncommon degree: Though I will own Publius is my 
“ favourite: From his infancy he difeovered a Angular regard to me ; as 
“ he particularly diltinguilhes me at this time with all the marks even of 
«' filial refpedt and affedion. 

“ Let me defire you to confider this letter ,• not as a ftraitt of unmeaning 
compliment , but as a facred and folejnn covenant of friendfhip, which I jhall 
« moft fincerely and religioufiy obferve. I fhall now perfevere in being the 
“ advocate of your honours, not only from a motive of affedionf but 
“ from a principal of conftancy: And without any application on your 
« part, you may depend on my embracing -e*very opportunity, wherein 
“ I fhall think my fervices may prove agreeable to your intereft, or your 
“ inclination. Can you once doubt then, that any requeft to me for this 
“ purpofe, either by yourfelf or your family, will meet with a moft 
“ pun&ual obfervance ? I hope therefore you will not fcruple to employ me 
“ in all your concerns , of what nature >or importance foever, as one who is 
** moft faithfully your friend : And that you will dired your family to apply 
“ to me in all their affairs of every kind, whether relating to you or to 
themfelves, ta their friends or their dependants. An’d be affured, I 
“ fhall fpare no pains to render your abfence as little uneafy to them as 
“ pofllble. Farewell.” 

* What credit is it poffible to give to the “ ral'e robe, ■with fo much dignity as Paulus 
profeffions, affeverations, or even oaths, of this “ .fcmilius heretofore, though , like him, afecond 
Saint of Dr. Middleton' i canonization? In a “ tinuConful. Oh the vjortblefs man P'Craffum 
letter to Atticus, written Toon after this to --.uidem nollrum minore dignitate aiunt pro- 
Crajfut, Cicero thus expreffes himfelfconcern- feftum faludatum, quatn olim aequalem L. 
ing the latter: “ Our friend CraiTus, they Paulum iterum Conlulera. Q hominem ne- 
“ fay, did not fet outfrom Rome in hit Gene- quam! AdAtt.vr. 13. 

VOL.III, 3 T * Cicero, 
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Y. R.699. Cicero, whole brother Quintus Wys one of Cutfar* s Lieutenants in Gaul,- 
' ' began now likewife to enter into a particular intimacy and correfpondencc 1 

Mi.lJ. P . with Cxfar. Quintus , to pay his court the better to hjs General, had 
4««. earneftly prefled his brother to an ^union with Him, inftead of adhering 
A,i fo obftinately to Pcnipey , who, as he tells him, -was neither Jo ftnccre nor 
F1.11V13 ■ fo generous a friend as Cttfar. To* tyfar therefore Cicero, not dilliking 
the advice, wrote a letter in the familiar tide; which C<efar anfw,ered 
M1M.489. w 'th all imaginable kindnefs, and the offer of everything in which Jus 

power could ferve him.- Cicero , in his account of this letter to his 

‘\<i Qiimt. brother, fays, “ It is kind if. you, and like a brother, to prefs me to this 
>i. a. 15.« friendfliip •, though I am running that way apace myfelf, and fhall do 
“ what often happens to travellers, who, rifing later than they intended, 
“ yet, by quickening their l'peed, come fooner to their journey’s end, 

“ than if they had let out earlier-, fo I, who have overflept myfelf in 
“ my obiervance of this man, though you were frequently roufing me, 

“ will correct my pall lazinefs, by mending my pace for the future.”-- 

With regard to tJfar' s profeffions of fervice, he adds, “ Believe me, you 
14 who know me, I have’from him already, what I moll value, the affu- 
“ ranee of his affedipn, which I prefer to all the great things he offers 
Ail Quint. “ me. In another letter he fays [doubtlefs with equal fincerity,] I lay no 
Ki. m. 5 . u g reat i\ re f s on his promifes, want no farther honours, nor defire any 
“ new glory, and wifh nothing more than the continuance of his efieem ; yet 
“ live in fuch a courfe of ambition and fatigue, as if I were lexpe&ing 
“ what I really do not defire.” , 

But, though he made no ufe of Ctefar 's generofity for himfelf, yet he 
Unci 1. ufed it freely for his friends'| Cafar neverthelefs was chiding him all 

the while for his refervednefs in afking. 

Mi.M.497. Cicero had fent Cafar a Greek poem, in three books, on the hiftory of 
his Confullhip, and Ccffar's judgment upon it was, that the beginning of it 
Ail Qumt. was as good as any thing which he had ever feen id that language ■, but 
.1. 16. {}■,(• following lines to a certain place were not equal in accuracy and fpirit. 

Cicero defires therefore to know of his brother, what Ctefar really thought 
of the whole , whether the matter or the Jlile difpleafed him and begs that 
he would tell him the truth freely -, fince , whether Csefar liked it or not, 
he Jhould not , he fays, be a jot the left pleafed with himfelf. He began 
however another poem, at his brother’s earneft requeft, to be addrefled to 
lui.nvi -C'ffar-, but, after fome progrefs, was fo diffatisfied with it, that he tore 
it: Yet, Quintus ftill urging, and fignifying, that he had acquainted 

' Particularly for Treiatiui the lawyer, turn meum, tuumque, Dii boni ! qttemadmo- 
Orjtus and Curtius. For the laftofthefebe dum tradlat honore, dignitate, gratia! non 
procured a icgiment. Cicero, concerning fecus ac ft ego eflem imperato'. Hibernam 
Ctf/ar'i kindnels to his brother ipuintus, writes legionem eligentli optio deiata coir.modum, 
thus to Atticvs; l'cifpice cum Crrjare fua- ut ad me fenbit. Hunc tu non ames ? Quern 
viflirant conjurdior.un(ha:cenim me unaex igitur iftorum t Ad At t. iv. 18. 
naufxagio tabula deletiat) qui quidem Sum- 
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(Csefur with the defigyi, he was obliged 'p refumc ir, and adually tinifhed v.R.«y 9 . 
jan Epic poem in honour o/Ciufar! whict he prom ifes to lend, as loon as he 
could get a proper conveyance, that it might not be loft, as Quintus’s tragedy 
of Ericone was in coming from Gaul I the only thing , lays he, which had AdQumt. 
not found a fafe paffage , fince Cfd’ar gjberned that province. »• 9 - 

In.a letter, which Cicero wrote this fummer to his brotlier, he tells him, Mll |j ,, 
that 4 there were fome hopes of an deft ion of Magiftates, but thofe unccr- 999-w+. 
tain; fome fufpicion of a Dictator, yet that not more certain; a great 
dim in the Forum; the calm of a City, that feemed to be quieted, rather 
by age and decay, than concord: That his own conduct, as well in pub¬ 
lic as in private, was jult what Quintus had Idvifed, fofter than the lip of 
his ear\ ancj his votes in the Senate fuejj as pleafed others rather than 

himfelf-*That bribery was never 1 carried lb high at at this time by the 

Confubr candidates, Memmius, Cn. Domitius, Scaurus, Mefiala; that they Add Ao. 
were all alike ; no eminence in any ; for money levelled the dignity of them IV - ' 5 . * 
all: That above eighty thoufand pounds was promiled to the firft tribe ; ,8 ' 
and money grown lb fcarce by this profufiog of it, that intereft was ril’en 
from four to eight per cent. 

Memmius , and^C». Domitius , who joined their interefts, made a flrange 
fort of contract with the Conluls, L. Domitius and Appius Claudius , which 
was drawn up in writing, and attefted in proper form by many of their 
friends on both fides; by which the Confuls obliged themfelves to ferve 
them witjji all their power in the enfuing election; and they on their parts 
undertook, when elefted, to procure for the Confuls what provinces they 
defired; and gave a bond of above fliree thoufand pounds to provide tiirec 
Augurs, who ihould tellify, that they were prefent at making a law for 
granting them thofe provinces, when no fuch law had ever been made; and 
two Confular Senators, who Ihould affirm, tfyat they were prefent likewife 
at paffing a decree of the Senate for furnilhing the fame provinces with 
arms and money* hen the Senate had never been confulted about it s . 


f Ambitus redit immanis. Nunquam fuit 
par. 

s “ This deteftablc bargain of forging 
“ laws and decrees at plealure, in which fo 
“ many of the firft rank were concerned, ei- 
“ ther as principal* or witnelfes, is altedged 
' by an ingenious French writer, as a flagrant 
inftance of that lihert'tnifin 'which haftened 
the definition of Rome. This great Re¬ 
public, of all others the moll free and flou- 
“ rilhing, owed the lofs of its liberty to no- 
“ thing elfe but a general defection of its 
“ Citizens from the probity and the difeipline 
“ of their anceftors. Cicero often foretells 
“ their approaching ruin from this very caufe.” 
I confcfs, I fee not the propriety of theft 


expreffions, haftened the deftntBion o/'Rome, 
the approaching ruin of the Roman Citizens. 
Was not Rome already totally ruined ? But by 
the ruin of the State Cicero feldom means any 
thing elfe but theiofsof his own influence in 
the government. To aq impartial eye, was 
Rome in a worft condition, were the Roman 
Citizens more ruined, when Julius C.srfar 
became their Lord and Matter, than they 
were at this time? Cicero himfelf, as we lhall 
fee prefently, intimates that a Dictator 
was really wanted; [but then he muft be a 
Dictator, who would fo regulate matter;, 
that Cicero might refumc his former digni¬ 
ty-] 
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Memmius , finding fome reafon \ 0 cliflike his bargain,refolved to break it 
and, by Pompey' s advice, gave an uccount of into the Senate. Pomp:y waj- 
pleaied with the opportunity of rnbrtifying the Conful Dmitius , and will¬ 
ing likewife to take fome revenge cm Appius, who, thoughts near relation, 
did not not enter lb fully as he expVted into his meafures. Appius never 
changed countenance, nor loft any .credit by the difcovery •, but hi, 1 ] Col¬ 
logue Domitius, who affefted the chat after of a patriot h , was extremely 
ditcompofedi and Memmius, now grown defperate, refolved to promote the 
general diforder, and the creation of a Dictator. 

Squint us fent his brother word from Gaul, that it was reported there , that 
. be was prefent at this coy trait : But Cicero allures him that it was falfe* 
and that the bargain was of fuefr a nature , as Memmius baj opened it ta 
the Senate, that no honeft man could have beenptefent at it . The Senate was 
highly incenfed •, and, to check the infolence of the parties concerned, pajfed 
a , decree, that their conduit floould be enquired into by what they called a pri¬ 
vate or filent judgment ■, where the lentence was not to be declared till after 
the eleftion, yet fo as to make void the eleftion of thofe who Ihould be 
found guilty: This they refolved to execute with rigour, and made an allot¬ 
ment of Judges for that purpofe : But fome of the Tribunes were prevailed 
with to viterpofe theft negative , on pretence of hindering all inquijitions not 
fpecially authorized by the People. 

'Die candidates however were all publicly impeached by different pro- 
fecutors, and the City was. now in a great ferment about thgm; ftnee, 
as Cicero fays, either the men or the laws mujl nccejfarily perifh •, yet they 
will all, fays he, be acquitted ; for tridls are now managed fo corruptly, that 
no man will ever be condemned for the future, unlefs for murder. But 
Sceevola, one of the Tribunes, took a more effeftual way to mortify them, 
by refolving to hinder an/ .eleftion of Confuls during his Magiftracy, in 
which he perfevered, and by his authority dijfolved all the ajjmblies con¬ 
vened for that purpofe. The Pribunician candidates hotyeyer were remark¬ 
ably modeft this year: For they made an agreement among themfelves, 
which they all confirmed by an oath, that, in profecuting their fever al 
interejls, they would fubmit their conduit to the judgment of Cato, and de- 
pofit four thoufand pounds apiece in his bands, to be forfeited by thofe whom 
he Jhould condemn of an irregular praitice. If the eleition proves free, fays 
Cicero, as it is thought it will, Cato alone can do more iban all the Laws and 
all the Judges. 

A great part of this year ‘was taken up in public trials: Suffenas and 
C. Cato, who had been Tribunes two years before, were tried in the 
beginning of July, far violence and breach of peace in their Magiftracy, 
and both acquitted: But Procilius, one of their collegues, was con¬ 
demned for killing a Citizen in his own heufe : Whem\ we are to colleil, fays 

Via. fupr. h Csf/ar hrul the honour to have this wor- for his avowed enemy, as we have formerly 
l>.+87, & thy patriot {Cato’s, friend and brother-in-law) feen. 

♦9"- f Cicero , 


Ad Att. 
iv. j6. 


Ad Quint 

iii. 2. 

Ad Att. 

iv. 16. 


Ihid. 1 j. 
& 16. 

Ad Quint, 


Ad Att. 
iv. 15. Sc 
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Cicero, that our Areop&gites value neither]bribery, nor elections, nor inter- Y -P- b 99• 
rygnum, nor attempt agoing the State, ntr the whole Republic arujh: IVe Be ; ^ hl ' 
mufi not murder a man indeed in bis own hottfe, though that perhaps might 398 Oif. 
be done moderately, ftnce twenty-two acquitted Procilius, when twenty-eight ‘ 

condemned him . / 

Cicero had no concern in thefe trials,; yet he was continually employed 
in others through the reft of this fufcimer. He defended Mejjius, one of 
Cufj] s Lieutetants, who came from Gaul on purpofe to take his trial: aj a». 
^Ten* Drufus, accufed of prevaricating, or betraying a caufe which he had 1V - >s-. 
undertaken to defends of which he was acquitted by a majority only of four 
/voices. After that, Vatinius, the laft year’s Pnetor, and JEmilitts Scaurus , lbid.m. 1. 
one of the Qonfular candidates, accufed pf plundering the province of 
Sardinia ; and about the fame time likewife nis old friend Cn. Plancius, 
who had entertained him fo generoufly in his exile, and, being now chofen 
AEdile, was accufed by a difappointed competitor, M. Laterenfis, of bribery 
and corruption. All thefe were acquitted; but the oration* for them are 
loft, except that for Plancius. t 

The realons which induced Cicero to defend Vatinius, who had been 
one of his fierceft^enemies, and againft whom he had made that bitter* *vi,r.r u? . 
invective before mentioned, we Ihallfmd in the following letter * from the *’• 4li+> 
Orator to his friend Lentulus ; amoft curious piece, where he gives us 
his own picture at full length as a patriot and politician. We have already 
had him admirably well drawn by himfelf as agafutjl in points of religious via. idpra, 
fcruple. !’■ vjl - 

To Kent ulus. 


u 

44 

44 

(C 

(4 

(4 

44 

44 

44 


“-Though I had much rather you’lhould gain experience by my E|>. Fam. 

misfortunes than your own, yet it affords me fqme confolation under your 
prefent difappointmentthat you have not paid ib fevere a fine as I did gI-kv." 
for being taught t|ie little dependence there is upon the profeflions of the J 5o ° k 
world. A reflexion this, which may very properly ferve as an introduc- m'.i,' !U xvu ' 
tion to the account you require of the motive of my late tranfaftions. 

“ You are informed then, it feems, that I am reconciled with Cafar, 
and Appius: A ftep, you affure me,* you do not difapprove. But you 
are at a lofs to guefs what reafons could induce me to appear at the 
trial of Vatinius, not only as an advocate, but as awitnefs in his favour k . 

To fet this matter in the cleared: light, it will be neceffary to trace 


* N. B. This is the letter above referred that “ tjie defence of Vatinius gave a plaufible 
to, in p. 494. “ handle for fome ceniures updn Cicero.” The 

1 In not obtaining a commiffion to replace truth of it is, the cenfure was more than plau- 
Ptolrny on his thr me. pile: For nothing certainly could dilcover 

k A very learned and polite author, [Dr. more meannefs of fpirit than thus, in compli- 
Mittleton,] whofe juft eftcjftn for Cicero's ance with thofe in power, not only to defend 
writings has betrayed him perhaps into fome Vatinius as an advocate, but to bear public 
partiality towards hisailieas, acknowledges tcilhnony likevyife to bis general good conduti. 

« back 
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• “ back the motives of my con\uft to their original' fource. Let me o’> 
“ ferve then, my Lentulus , thaw when I was recalled from exile by yo'ir 
“ generous offices, I confidered tiyfelf as reftored, not only to my friends 
■ “ and to my family, but to the vommonwealth in general. And as you 
“ had a right to the bell return^- of my affe&ion and gratitude for the 
“ diftinguiihed part you atfted in that affair, fo I thought there wat fome- 
“ thing more than ordinary due from me to my Country, which .had lo 
“ Angularly co-operated with you upon this occafion. I often took an 
“ opportunity, during your Confulate, of publicly declaring thefe m/ 
“ fentiments in the Senate; As I always, you well know, exprefled my-' 
“ felf to the fame purpofe in our private cqnverfation. Nevertnelefs I had 
“ many reafons at that time t» be highly difgufted. I could nothin truth, 

“ but obferve the'difguifed malice of fome, and the coolnefs of others, 
“ when you were endeavouring to procure a decree for reftoring the in- 
‘fc fcription of that honourable monument of my public fervices, which 
“ had been ertetfted by the Senate. But it was not only in this inftance, 
“ that thofe who had many obligations to concur in your good offices ' 
“ towards me, adted a part I had little reafon to expert They looked 
“ indeed with much ungenerous indifference on the cruel outrage which 
“ was offered to my brother and myfelf under our own roof; and the 
“ eftimate they made, in purfuance of the Senate’s order, of the damages 
“ I had fuftained by thefe adls of violence, was far unequal to my 
«* real lofs. This, laft article of their injuftiee, though tatft indeed 
“ in my concern, I could not but very fenfibly feel amidft the general 
“ wreck of my fortunes. But, though thefe mortifying marks of their 
“ difpolition towards me werfe much too notorious to efcape my obferva- 
“ tion, they could not efface the more agreeable impreffions of their 
“ former friendffiip. Fornhis reafon, notwithftanding thofe high obli- 
“ gations I had to Pompey , of which you yourfelf were witnefs, and have 
“ often mentioned ; notwithftanding alfo the affedli&n and efteem wtych 
“ I always entertained for him, yet I ftill firmly adhered to my political 
“ principles •, nor fuffered thefe confiderations of private amity to influence 
“ me in favour of his public meafures. Accordingly, when Vatinius 
“ (who at the trial of P. Sextius was examined as a witnefs againft him) 

“ intimated that Cafar’s fucceffes had reconciled me to his party, I told 
“ him, in the prefence of Pompey , that I preferred the fate of Bibulus , 

“ unhappy as he might efteem it, to all the fplendid triumphs of the moft 
“ vi<5lorious general . I arferted likewife upon another occafion (and 
“ aflerted too in the hearing of Pompey) that the fame perfons who con- 
“ fined Bibulus to his houfe had driven me from mine. Indeed the 
“ whole leries of thole interrogatories, which I put to Vatinius at this 
1 N. B. This letter was written two year* “ lus to the gfory of Pompey and that of 
after the trial of Sextius ; and perhaps Cicero “ Co-far, &c.” I cannot think he had the 
never fnid what he here pretends to have boldnefs to fpeak fo. 
faid, “ That he preferred thf glory of Bibu 


“ trial, 
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“ trial, was entirely designed as an inveftiye againfl his Tribunate: And v - 
‘f .1 particularly expofed, with much freedom and indignation, his con- 
“ tempt of the aufpices, his corrupt djftribution of foreign kingdoms, 39s Coni'. 

“ together with the reft of his violent an! illegal proceedings. But it was -- 

“ not only upon this occafion that I fpojze thus unreiervedly: I frequently 
“ avowed my fentiments with the fame refolute fpirit in the Senate. 

“ Thus, when Marcellinus and Pbiltypus were Conluls, I carried a nio- 
“ tion, 4 that the affair of the Campanian lands fliould be referred to the 
“ ^r-CTnfideration of a full Houle on the fifteenth of May following, via. fnp«, 
J Now tell me, my friend, could I poffibly have made a bolder or more v- 
" formidable attack upon this party ? Could I]x>fiibly have given a more 

convincing evidence that I had not departed from my old principles, not- 
“ withftanding all I had formerly Buffered for their fake, ? The truth of it 
“ is, this motion greatly exafperated not only thole whom it was reafonable 
“ to expedt it would offend, but others upon whom I did not imagine it 
“ would have had any fuch effedt. *Pompcy, foon after tips decree had 
“ paffed, fet forward upon his expedition into Sardinia and Africa , without 
“ giving me the leaft intimation of his being dilgufted. In his way thither 
“ he had a conference with Cafar at Luca , who made great complaints of 
“ this motion. He had before, it feems, been informed of it by Crajfus 
“ at Ravanna , who took that opportunity of incenfing him againfl me. 

“ And it appeared afterwards, that Pompey was much diffatisfied upon 
“ the fame account. This I learnt from feveral hands, but particularly 
“ from my brother, who met him in Sardinia a few days after he had left 
“ Luca. Pompey told him he was extremely glad of that accidental inter* 

“ view, as he wanted much to talk with Jhim. He began with faying, 

“ that, as my brother Jlood engaged' 1 'for my conduit, he fhould expedt him 
“ to exert all his endeavours to influence me accordingly. Pompey then 
“ proceeded very warmly to remonftrate againfl my late motion in the 
u Senate, reminding my brother of his fervices to us both, and particu- 
“ larly of what *had paffed between them concerning Cafar's cdidls, 

“ and of thofe affurances, he laid, my brother hud given him of the 
“ meafures I would purfue with refpedl to that article. He added, that 
“ my brother himfelf was a witnels, that the fteps he had formerly taken 
“ for procuring my recall were with the full conlent and approbation of 
“ C<sfar. Upon the whole therefore, he intreated him, if, it were either 
“ not in my powdr or my inclination to fupport the intereft and dignity 
“ of the latter, that he would at leaft prevail .with me not to oppofe them. 

“ The account which my brother gave me of this onverlation, together 
“ with a meffage I had before received' from Pompey by Vibulhus, to 

m “ This rlludes to thofe engagements “ appears by what vljows, thnt he rromifed, 

“ which pjtintus Cicero entered into in behalf “ on the part of Cicero, an unlimited refig, a- 
“ of his b, other, in order to induce Pon: fey to “ tion to the nteaiurts ul that ambitious 
“ favour his recall from baniflunent. Aad it “ chief.” 

“ requeft 
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“ rcqucft that I would not procilted any farther in the affair of the CampJ- 
“ nic.n lands till his return, thrAv me into sl very ferious train of'-refkf-' 
“ tions. I could not but think,V after having performed and fuffered lb 
“ much for my Country, that I might now at leaft be permitted to 'con- 
“ fider what was due to gratitude and to the honour of my brother: And, 
as 1 had ever conduced myfelf with integrity towards the Republic, I 
“ might be allowed, I hoped, to aft the lame honed: part in my r more 
“ private connexion". ^ 

“ During the time I was engaged in thefe votes, and other proceeding 
“ with which Pompey appeared thus dilfatisfied, I was informed of whaf 
“ palled in the converfation of a fet of men, whom you will now guels 
“ without my naming them, r This party, though they approved ol my 
“ public mealures*, as being agreeable to what had ever been their pro- 
“ felfed fentiments, were yet fo ungenerous as to exprefs great fatisfaftion 
“ in believing, that my conduft -vyould by no means pleafe Pompey , at 
“ the fame trpie that it would highly exafpefate Ceefar. Well might 
“ I refent, indeed, fo injurious a treatment; but much more when I law. 
“ them, even before my face, malicioully encouraging and carefling my 
“ avowed enemy:—Mine I do call him ? rather let rqe fay, an enemy to 
« the laws and tranquillity of his Country, and to every character of worth 
“ and virtue amongft us. 

“ Their malevolence, however, had not the effeft intended, and it could 
“ not warm me into thofe tranfports of indignation, of whicji my heart 
«« is now, indeed, no longer fufceptible. On the contrary, it only induced 
“ me to examine my fituation in all its various circumftances and relations, 
« with the greateft coolnefs and impartiality: The procefs and refult of 
«« which I will lay before you in as few words as I am able. 

“ There have been times*, as experience no lei’s than hiftory has taught me, 
“ when the power of the Commonwealth was in worthlefs and wicked hands. 

In fucb a conjunctive, no hope of interefi (which I have at all times molt 
“ heartily condemned) nor fear of danger (which upon fome occafions. 


" “ Had Ctrfar and Pimply indeed been 
44 never fo much his real friends, no confidera- 
44 don* of amity ought to have prevailed with 
44 him to have acquiefced in a fcheme which 
44 was contrary tef the fentiments of all the real 
44 patriots of ore Republic, and contrary like- 
44 wife to his own: A fcheme which he him- 
44 felf tells Aiticus was formed for thedeflruc- 
44 tion of the Commonwealth. Ad Att. ii. 
44 17. Had he attended to the indifputable 
44 maxim which hehimfclflays down in one 
44 of his Philofophical Treatifes, it wouldhave 
44 decided at once theconduft which became 
44 him to obferve upon an occasion where pri- 
44 vate friendihip interfered with more exten- 
44 five obligations; Hat ptfma lex in amicitia 


“ faneiatur (lays he) ut tie jut rogtmut res tur- 
44 pei, nee fadamus rogati. But the truth of it 
44 is, private friendihip was not concerned in 
44 the cafe: For he well knew that neither 
44 Pompey nor Crtfar had any attachments to 
44 him of that kind. It was fear alone that 
44 determined his refolution: And having 
44 once already fuffered in [what he called] the 
44 caufe of liberty, he did not find himfeif 
44 difpofed to be twice a martyr. The auk- 
44 ward manner, however, in which he at- 
44 tempts to juftify himfeif throughout this 
“ letter, very evidently Ihews, bewimptffiblt 
44 it it to bid farewell to integrity <w it It a got d 
“ graft.” 

3 “ however. 
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however, has influencec] the greateflf minds) fijouhl prevail with me to Y - R -, 6 99 < 
co-operate in their me After es: No, noM though I were at t ached to them by e ' 5 ,."‘ 

“ the JlrongeJl tics of friendjhip and gmtitude. But, when a man of Pom- 39? bond 

“pey ’ s dijlinguifhcd character preftdesiover the Republic, a man who has - - 

“ acquired that eminence of power rfnd honour by the molt heroic x v ons, 

“ anti the moft fignal fervices, I coy/el not imagine it would beimpu , • me 

“ a* a levity of difpofition, if in fame few infiances l declined a little j ,;;y 
pettieral maxims, and complied with his inclinations But myjulliiicatiun, 

' A I thought, would ftill rife in its ftrength, when it fliould be remembered 
“ that I favoured his credit and dignity evei* from the earliefl part of my 
“ life j as I particulatly promoted them in my Praetorfhip * and Confu- * via.fupr. 
“ late -f : "When it fhoukl be remember&l, diat he not only afllfted me p- 11 ’• 

“ with his Vote and his influence in the Senate during my adverfity, but t-7'- 
“ joined his counfels and his efforts with yours, for the fame generous pur- 
“ pofe : In a word, when it fliouldebe remembered, that he has no other 
“ enemy in the whole Commonwealth except * [Clodius] »f he man who is 
“ my profeffed adverfary. In confequence«of thefe fentiments it was ab- 
“ folutely neceffary for me, you fee, to unite with Cafar, as one who was 
“ joined in the fame views and the fame intereft. His friendfhip likewiie, 

“ which you are fen Able my brother and I have long fliared together with 
“ his humane and generous difpefition, which I have abundantly experienced 
“ both by his late letters and his good offices towards me, contributed greatly 
“ to confirm me in thefe refolutions. Ten which I muff add, that the 
“ Commonwealth in general feemed ty be moji Jlrongly averfe from giving any 
“ oppefition to thefe extraordinary men •, more efpecially after Cnffar had per- 
“ formed fuchglorious exploits for the honotlr of his Country. But what had 
“ ftill a farther and very powerful weight in my deliberations, was Pora- 
“ pey’s having engaged his word for me to Caffar, as my brother had given the 
“ fame affiurances to Pompey. 

* “ Plato, I remember, lays it down as a maxim in his divine writings, 

“ that “ the people generally model their manners and their fentiments 
“ by thofe of the great: ” A maxim which at this juncture, I thought, 

“ merited my particular attention. I- was convinced indeed of its truth, 

“ when I reflected on the vigorous refolutions which were taken in the 
“ Senate bn the memorable nones of December : And it feemed no wonder 


“ fo noble a fpirit fliould appear in that Afiembly, after the animating 


0 “ — Cicero’s compliance can by no means 
“ be confideredin the favourable light where- 
“ in he reprefents it; but was in yality a 
“ confeiTion moft injurious to his honour.— 
“ It is certain likewife, that it was not from 
“ any advantageous opinion of Pompey ’s poll- 
“ tical charafler and defigffi that he was in- 
“ duced to fall in with his meafures. On the 
“ contrary, Cicero moft undoubtedly had no 
“ elleem f >r him : And as to his political 

VOL. III. 


“ view^, he faw and acknowledged, long be- 
“ fore the date of this letter, that they were 
“ turned on the deftruttion of the Republic. 
“ (fays he in one epiftle to Atti- 

“ cut) ffvrxtva^tbu s as in another, 

“ written upon the breaking out of the civil 
“ war,' he calls him hominem a 

“ man utterly unacquainted with the arts of 
“ gOvrtninent.” AH Ati. ii. 17, viii. 16. 

3 U “ example 

\ 
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“ example I had given them upoV my firft entering on the Confular office 
“ I recolle&ed alfo, that, during Vie whole tim'e which intervened beeweer* 
“ the expiration of my ConfulfhipWnd that of Cafar and Jdibulus* when I 
“ ftill retained a very confiderable authority in the Senate, all the better 
“ part of the Republic were united their fentiments. On the other hand, 
“ about the time you took poffeflipn of your government in Spain* the 
“ Commonwealth could not fo propetly be faid to be under the admini- 
“ ftration of Confuls as of infamous barterers of provinces p , and the mean 
“ vaflals and minifters of {edition. It was then that difeord and fathln. 
“ fpread through all ranks amongft us : And I was marked out as the 
“ vidim of party and rage. In this critical feafon, however, not only every 
“ man of worth, but the greater.part of the Senators, and indeed till Italy 
“ in general* rofe up with remarkable unanimity in my caufe q .<, What the 
“ event proved I forbear to mention •, as, in truth, it is to be imputed to 
“ a complication of errors and artifices. But this I will fay, it was not 
“ forces, fo mu?h as leaders to condud them, that were wanting to me 
“ in this crifis. I mull add, that whatever cenfure may juftly fall on 
“ thofe who refufed me their affiftance, moft certainly they who firjl pro- 
“ mifed it , and then deferted me , are not left to be blamed In a word, if 
“ fome of my friends may well be reproached for the timid though fincere 
“ counfels they gave me, how much more fevere muft their condemnation 
“ prove, who artfully alarmed me with their pretended fears ? Let it be 
“ noted at the fame time to,my honour, that, zealous as my fellow Citi- 
" zens fhewed themfelves to rile up in the defence of a man who had for- 
“ merly Rood forth in theirs, yet I wbuld not fuffer them to be expofed 
“ (unfupported as they were by thofe who ought to have been their pro- 
“ tedors) to the barbarous infults of lawlefs banditti. On the contrary, I 
“ rather chofe the world ftwryld judge, by the power of my friends in recal- 
“ ling me from my exile, what their honeft humanity could have effeded, 
“ had I permitted them to have drawn their fwords to prevent it. 

“ You were fenfible of this general zeal in my favour, when you under- 
" took my caufe : And you not only encouraged but confirmed it by 
“ your influence and authority. I, lhall always moft willingly acknow- 
M ledge, that you were aflifted upop this occafion by fome ot the moft 


t Pifo and Gabiniut. Yid. fupra, p. 428. 
s It is ftrange, that being thus defended, 
he fhould neverthelefs be baniihed. 

' “ In this n timber was Pom fey himfelf, 
“ who, though he had givoi Cicero the moft 
" folemn affurances that he would at the ha- 
" aard of his life protect him againft CloJius , 
“ yet, when afterwards our author folicited 
“ die execution of this promife, heabfolutely 
“ refufed to concern himfelf in the affair. Ad 
“ 4 n - 20. x, 4. It feems altogether unac- 


“ countable, that Cicero fhould be fo injudi- 
“ cious as to touch upon a circumftancc that 
“ deftroys the whole force of his apology ; fo 
“ far, I mean, as he intended to jufhfy his 
“ condtjft by his friendfhip to Pomfty. For it 
‘ exceeds all power of credulity to imagine, 
14 that he could really be influenced by a 
11 motive of that kind with refpeit to a man 
“ whofe infincerhy he had fo lately and fo 
“ fevcrely experienced.” 


“ confiderable 
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! “ confiderable perfbns in JRome •, whoYit muft be owned, exerted them- 
ietves.with much greater vigour in procuring my return, than in prevcnt- 
“ jng my banifliment: And had theyfperfifted in the fame relolute difpo- 
“ fition, they might have recoverednheir own authority at the fame time 
“ that they obtained my reftoratiofi. The fpirits, in truth, of the Ari- 
“ ftbcratical part of the Republic fit re at this time greatly railed and ani- 
“ mated by the inflexible patriotifm of your conduft during your Conihl- 
“ Chip, together with Pompey's concurrence in the fame rnealutcs. 
“ cJfar likewife, when he faw the Senate diftinguilhing his glorious 
“ abtions by the moft Angular and unprecedented honours, joined in ad- 
“ ding weight to the authority of that Afiembly. Had thefe happy cir- 
“ cumftanAs therefore befn rightly improved, it \yould have been im- 
“ poflible for any ill-defigning Citizen to have violated the laws and liber- 
“ tie? of the Commonwealth. But let me intreat you to reflaft a moment 
“ on the fubfequent conduct of my political aflociates. In the firft place, 
“ they fereened from punifhment that infamous intruder on the matron* 
“ myfteries, who fhewed no more reverend for the awful ceremonies of 
“ the Goddefs, in whofe honour thefe lecret folemnities are celebrated, 
“ than for the chaftity of his three filters. And |hus, by preventing a 
“ worthy Tribune * of the People from obtaining that juftice upon Clodius ' 
“ which he endeavoured to procure, they deprived future times of a molt 
“ falutary example of chaftifed fedition. Did not they fuffer likewife that 
“ monument, that glorious monument, which was eredled, not indeed 
« with the fpoils I had gained in .foreign wars, but by the generofity of 
“ the Senate for my civil fervices ; did they not moft ihamefully fuffer it 
to be inferibed with the name of the‘cruel and avowed enemy of his 
« Country * ? Obliged moft certainly I am to jhem for having reftored me 
to the Commonwealth: But I could wifh they had conduced themfelves, 
“ not only like phyficians whofe views terminate merely in the health of 
“ their patients,* but like the Alipta * alfo, who endeavour to eftablifh the 
“ fpirits and vigour of thofe under their care. Whereas they have adted 
“ with regard to me, as Apelles did in relation to his celebrated picture of 
« Venus •, they have finifhed one part of their work with great fkill and ac~ 
«* curacy, but left all the reft a mere rude and imperfeft fketch. 

“ In one article, however, I had the fatisfadion to dilappoint my 
“ enemies. They imagined my banilhment would have wrought the 
“ fame effed on me, which they faifely fuppofed a calamity of a like kind 


• “ After the fuppreffion of Catiline's con- 
« fpiracy, the Senate decreed that a temple 
« (hould be ere&ed to Liberty, as a public 
< monument of their late happy deliverance. 
‘ This temple was raifed arthe foot of Mount 
« Palatine, near Cicero's houfe. And as the 
« infeription fixed thereon undoubtedly men- 
* tioned Cicero with honour, C Iodine eta led 


“ thole words, and placed his own name in 
“ their Head.” Metm. from Manutius. 

* “ The Aliftee were perfon* who prepared 
“ the athletic combatants by unftions, and 
“ other proper methods, for rendering them 
“ vigorous and aftive in their gymnallic ex- 
“ crciles.” Mtlm. 
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‘‘ produced formerly in Quintus xffetellus. This excailent perlon, whom 
“ 1 look upon to have been a man of the grcatejl fortitude and mafnani-, ‘ 
“ mity * of any in his time , they re [We fen ted as broken and difpirited after 
“ his return from exile. But if broken he really were, it could not be the 
“ elicit of his adverfity, as it is certain he fubmitted to his fentened with- 
“ out the kail reluctance, and lived under it, not only with indiffeivnee, 

“ but with chearfulnels. The truth i£, no man ever equalled him in. the 
“ ftrength and heroilin of his mind : No, not even the celebrated M<yrus 
“ Scaurus u himfelf. Neverthelcfs, fuch as they had heard, or at leait 
‘‘ chofe to imagine Mctellus to have been, they figured me to themfelvos : 

“ Or, if pofiible indeed, even yet more abjeCt. The reverfe, however, 

“ proved to be the cafe : and that general concern, which the wh#le Re- 
“ public exprefied at my abfence, infpired me' with more vigorous fpirits 
“ than I had ever before enjoyed. The truth is, the fentence of banilh- 
“ ment againft Mctellus was repealed, by a law propoied only by a iingle 
“ Tribune of thq People ;* Whereas I was recalled from mine upon the 
“ motion of the Conful himiplf, and by a law in which every Magitlrate 
“ of Rome concurred. Let me add likewiie, that each order and degree in 
“ the Commonwealth , headed by the Senate and fupported fy all Italy, zea- 
“ loujly united in one co'nimon effort for recovering me to my Country w . Yet, 

*’ high as thefe unexampled honours were, they have never elated my 
“ heart with pride, or tempted me to afiiime an air which could give juit 
“ offence even to the molt,malevolent of my enemies. The .whole of 
“ my ambition is, not to be wanting either in advice or afiiitance to my 
“ friends; or even to thole whom I hive no great reafon to rank in that 
“ number : It is this, perhaps,- which has given the real ground of com- 
“ plaint to thole who view only the luitre of my aftions, but cannot be 
“ fenfible of the pains and. folicitude they coil me. But whatever the 
“ true caufe may be, the pretended one is, my having promoted the honours 
“ of Caefar ; A circumftance which they interpret, it“,feems, as a renun- 
“ ciation of my old maxims. The genuine motives however of my con- 
“ duel in this inilance are, not only what I juit before mentioned, but 
“ particularly what I hinted in the beginning of my letter, and will now 
“ more fully explain. 

“ You will not find then, my friend, the Ariilocratical part of the 
“ Republic difpofed to purfue the fame fyftem as when you left them : 
“ That fyllern, I mean, w'hich I endeavoured to eftablifh when I was 
“ Conful, aqd which, though afterwards occafionally interrupted, and 
“ at length entirely overthrown, was again fully reilored during your 
“ adminiilration. It is now, however, totally abandoned by thole who 
“ ought moil ilrcnuouily to have fupported it. I do not aflert this upon 

L 

11 As infamous a Hypocrite and Traitor as fiends to ftruggle with, in order to obtain 
ever lived. Vid. Aipra, p. 20 and 25. iiis relloration. . 

" If th s was the calc ; Whom had his 

* “ the 
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“ the credit only of appearances, in whian it is exceedingly eafy to dif- Y.R.69?. 

fembk : I fpeak it upon the unqueltio/able evidence of fads, and the Bd> 

“ l public proceedings of thofe who were/(tiled patriots in my Coniulate. 390 Coni. 

k “ Tlie general fcheme of politics, therefore, being thus changed, it is time- - 

“ moil certainly for every man of prudence (in which number 1 have the 
“ atnbjjion to be juftly accounted) to vary likewife his particular plan. 

“ Accordingly, that chief and favouAte guide of my principles, whom 
“ I have already quoted, the divine Plato himielf, advifes, not to prefs any 
“ fsiiiital point farther than is confonant to the general fenfe of the com- 
f munity : For methods of violence, he maintains, are no more to be uleci 
“ towards one’s Country than one’s parent. Upon this maxim, he tells us, 

* he declined engaging in public affairs : AjrI as he found the People of 
“ Athens confirmed by long habit in their mii’eaken notions of government, 

“ he did ; not think it lawful to attempt by force what he defpaired of ef- 
“ feding by perfuafion. My fituatbn, however, is in this refpedt dif- 
“ fevei.L from Plato' s: For, on the one hand, as Ji have already embarked 
“ in public affairs, it is too late to deliberate whether I fliould now enter 
“ upon them or not •, fo, on the other, the Roman people are by no 
“ means fo incapable of judging of their true interefts as he reprdents 
“ the Athenians, l't is my happinefs indeed to he able, by the fame meafurcs , 

“ to ccnfult at once loth my own and my Country's welfare \ 'Fo thefe 
“ confiderations I nn.ft add thofe uncommon alls of gencrofity, which Ctefar 
“ hits exerted both towards my brother and myfeljj So much indeed beyond all 
“ example , that even whatever had been his Juccefs, I flsouhl have thought it 
“ incumbent on me at leaf to have defended him. But now, diltinguiflied 
“ as he is by fuch a wonderful feries of praiperity, and crowned with fb 
“ many glotious victories, I cannot but ejlecm it a duly which I owe to the 
“ Republic , abjlrafted from all per fond obligation^ to himfelf, to promote his 
“ honours as far as lies in my power. And believe me, it is at once my 
“ confeffion and my glory, that next to you, together with the other generous 
“ authors of my rejloration, there is net a man in the world f rom whom l have 
“ received fuch amicable offices. 

“ And now, having laid before you the principal motives of my conduct 
“ in general, I (hall be the better able to fatisfy you concerning my beha- 
“ viour with refped to Craffus and Vatinius in particular: For, as to 
“ Appius and Cafar, I have the pleafure to find that you acquit me of all 

reproach. 

1 It is not very cafy to fee how Cicero can be ‘ fore it fell; and calls the union of thefe 
jultified, according to his own principles, in ‘ ambitious chief-, fidcrat(onfwfionis fides, 
being acccs’aiy to the cementing an union ‘ a wicked confederacy. ,To w hich he adds, 

Mdm. between Pompcy and Cafar. “ For he a flutes ‘ that they had upon all cccafions preferred 

“ Atticus, a rt letter which was written at ‘ the interell of their families, and the ad- 

“ the bteaking out of the civil war, that he ' vancement of their power, to the honour 

“ furela.v th : llorm that had been gathering ‘ and welfare of their country.” Plut.inr.it. 

<< to c’.elhoy the Republic fourteen years be- Pomp. Ad 4 t! - x - ■!• 

“ My 
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“ My reconciliation then wife Vatinius was effected by the mediation of 
“ Pompey , foon after the former' vas elected Praetor. I muft confeis, when 
“ he petitioned to be admitted ^candidate for that office, I very warmly 
“ oppofed him in the Senate : Btet it was much lefs from my relentment 
“ to the man himfdf, than in order to fupport the honour and intereft of 
“ Cato. Soon after this he was impeached ; And it was in compliance 
“ with the earned folicitation of Ctjar that I undertook his defence*. But 
“ you mull not enquire why I appeared at this trial, or indeed at. any 
“ other of the fame kind, as a witnefs in favour of the accufed, left J 
“ fhould hereafter have an opportunity of retorting the queftion upon you. - 
“ Though, to fay truth, I may fairly afk it even now : For do you not 
“ remember, my friend, in whofe behalf it was that you formerly tranf- 
“ mitted certain honourable teftimonials even from the utmoft limits of 
“ the Reman empire ? You need not fcruple, however, to acknowledge 
“ the fadt: For I have adted, andihall continue to add, the fame part to- 
“ wards thofe very perfohs. But to return to Vatinius : Befides the realbns 
“ I have already afligned, «I was provoked to engage in his defence by an 
“ oppofition of the fame fort which the parafite recommends to the amo- 
“ rous foldier in the play. The obfequious Gnatbo ,, you know, advifes 
“ his friend the captain, whenever his miftrefs endeavours to pique his 

jealoufy by mentioning his rival Pbadria, to play off Pamphila upon her 
“ in return. Thus, as I told the Judges at this trial, fince certain ho- 
“ nourable perfons, who were formerly much in my intereft, had thought 
“ fit, by many little mortifying inftances in the Senate, to carefs my avow- 
“ ed enemy before my face, I thought it but equitable to have a Clodius 
“ on my part, in oppofition to the Clodius on theirs. Accordingly I have, 
“ upon many occafions, added fuitably to this declaration : And all the 
“ world acknowledges I nave reafon. 

“ Having thus explained my condudt with regard to Vatinius , I will 
“ n®w lay before you thofe motives which determined me in refpedd to 
“ Crajfus. I was willing, for the fake of the common caule, to bury in 
“ oblivion the many and great injuries I had formerly received from him. 
“ Agreeably to this difpolition, as we were then upon good terms, I fhould 
“ have borne his unexpedted defence of Gabinius (whom he had very lately 
“ with fo much warmth oppofed) if he had avoided all perfonal reflections 
** on myfelf. * But when, with the mold unprovoked violence, he broke in 
“ upon me whilft I was in the midft of my fpeech, I muft confefs it raifed 
“ my indignation : And perhaps I took fire fo much the fooner, as poffibly 
“ there remained in my heart fome latent fparks of my former refentment. 
“ However, my behaviour in the Senate upon this occafion was much and 
“ generally applauded. Among the reft, I was complimented likewife 
“ by the fame men whom I have often hinted at in this letter •, and who 
“ acknowledged I had rendered a very effential fervice top their caufe, 
by the fpirit which I had thus exerted. In fhort, they affe&ed to fpeak 

“ of 


it 
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“ of me in public, as being now indeed/reftored to the Commonwealth Y ' R - 6 99- 
'♦ t in tht beft and moft glorious fenfe. Neverthelefs, they had the malice Btf ^ hr ' 
“ in their private converfations (as I was informed by perfons of un- 398 Conf. 
“ dotibted nonour) to exprefs fingulay fetisfaftion in the new variance — 
“ that had thus happened between Cwffus and myfelf: As they pleafed 
“ themfelves with imagining it would for ever throw me at a diftance from 
“ thole who were joined with him lb the fame intereft. Pompey in the 
“ mean time employed incredible pains to clofe this breach : And Cafar 
“ alfo mentioned it in his letters as an accident that gave him much con- 
“ cern. Upon thefe confiderations, therefore, I thought it expedient to 
“ aft agreeably both to the diftates of my natural temper, and to that 
“ experience which I had gained by my former misfortunes. In purfu- 
“ ance of theft lentiments, I donfented to a reconciliation : And, in order 
“ to reader it more confpicuous to the world, Crajfus fet out for his 
“ government almoft from under ny roof: For having invited him- 
“ lelf to fpend the preceding night with me, we fupped tpgether in the 
gardens of my fon-in-law CraJJipes. It w^s for thefe reafons that 1 
“ thought my honour obliged me to defend his caufe in the Senate : And 
“ I confefs I mentioned him with that high applaufe of which , it feems , you 
“ have been informed. * 

“ Thus 1 have given you a full detail of the feveral views and motives by 
“ which I am governed in the prefent conjuncture, as well as of the particular 
“ difpofitioij in which I ftand with refpeft to the, fender part I can pretend 
“ to claim in the Adminiftration of public affairs. And, believe me, I fhould 
“ have judged and aCted in the fame mdnner , had I been totally fee from every 
“ fort of amicable biafs. For, on the one hand, I fhould have elleemed 
“ it the moft abfurd folly to have attempted to oppofe fo fuperior a force ; 

“ and, on the other, fuppofmg itpoffible , Ifhould yjt have deemed it imprudent 
“ to weaken the authority of perfons fo eminently and fo jujlly diflinguijhed 
“ in the Commonwealth r - Befides, it appears to me to be the diftates of 

“ found 


r •• It will appear very evident perhaps from 
“ the foregoing obfervations, that what Cicero 
“ here aflerts could not poffibly be his real 
“ fentiments. That it was not prafticable to 
“ bring down Cafar and Pompey from that 
“ height of power to whfch they were now ar- 
“ rived,will not,probably,bedifputed: Tho’ 
“ at the fame time it is very difficult to fet li- 
“ mits to what prudence and perfeverancemay 
‘‘ effefl, This at leaft feems undeniable, that, 
“ if their power were abfolutely immoveable, 
" Cicero's conduft was in the number of thofe 
“ caufes which contributed to* render it fo. 
“ However one cannot but be aftonilhed to 


“ find our author ferioufly maintaining, that, 

“ granting it had not been impoffible, it would 
“ yet have been impolitic, to have cheeked 
“ thefe towering chiefs in their ambitious 
“ flight. For it is plain, from a paflage al- 
“ ready cited outofhis letters to At tints, that Ad Att, 
“ he long.forefaw their immoderate growth x - 4 - 
“ of power would al hjl owr-nfn the liberties 
“ of the Commonwealth *. It had already in- 
“ deed deftroyed his own, and this too by the 
“ confeffion ofhimfelf. For in a letter which 
“ he writes to his brother, taking notice of 
“ the ftrong application that Pompey had made 
“ to him to defend Gabinius, he declares he 


* t. would CXtinguiA the dcttftablc Ariftoeratical tyranny under which Rmi had unhappily fallen. 

’ “ never 
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“ found policy to aft in accommodation to particular conjunctures, and not 
“ obdinately perfevere in one invariable fcheme, when public circumdrm- 
“ ces, together with the fientimtqts of the beft and wifeji members, of the 
“ community , are evidently changtfi. 

“ In conformity to this notion, the judicious reafoners on the great art 
“ of government have univerfal!y 4 condemned an inflexible perfeverance 
“ in one uniform tenor of meafures. The (kill of the pilot is (hewn in 
“ weathering the ftorm at lead, though lie fhould not gain his pryv. But 
“ if iliifting his fail, and changing his direftion, will infallibly carry him 
kt into the intended harbour, would it not be an indance of mod unrea- 
u fonable tenacioufnefs, to continue in the more hazardous courle wherein 
“ he began his voyage P Thus (and it is a maxim I have'often had occa- 
“ (ion to inculcate) the point we ought all of us to keep in view , in our ad- 
“ thinifiration of the Commonwealth, is the final enjoyment of an honourable 
“ repofe ; but the method of j'(curing, to ourfelves this dignity of retreat , is by 
“ having been inflexible in oirr intentions for the public ■ welfare, and not by a 
tl pofitive perfeverance in certain favourite modes of obtaining it z . To repeat, 
“ therefore, what I juft now declared. Had I been abfolutely uninfluenced by 
“ every motive of friendjhip, I fhould fill have purfued the fame public mea- 

J'ures in which I am vow engaged. But when gratitude and relentment both 
“ confpire in recommending this fcheme of adtion to me, I cannot hefitate 
14 a moment in adopting it; efpecially flnee it appears mod conducive to 
“ the intered of the Republic in general, as well as to my own in parti- 
“ cular. T 0 fpeak freely, I all upon this principle fo much the more frequently, 
“ and with the lefs referve, not only as my brother is Lieutenant under Carfar, 
“ but as the latter receives the flighteft abtion , or even word of mine in his 
“ favour, with an air that evidently Jhews, that he conflders them as obliga- 
“ lions of the mofl fenfible■ kind. And , inf act, I derive the fame benefit from 
“ that popularity and power which you know he pojfejfes, as if they were fo 
“ many advantages of my own. The fum of the whole in fhort is this : 
« 1 imagined I had no other method of count erasing thofe perfidious defigns 
“ with, which a certain'party were fecretly contriving to undermine me. 


“ never will comply with that unworthy rc- 
“ quell lb long as he retained the leaft {park 
“ of liberty. Buj, comply Itowever heaftually 
“ did : Equally, in truth, to his own dif- 
<< grace and the confutation of the doflrine he 
“ here advances.” MfL Fr. iii*. 1. 

1 “ The reafpning whichC.Vwhereemploys 
“ is certainly juil, confidered abilrafledly : 
“ But by no means applicable to the prefent 
« cafe. The quest ion between the Anftocra- 
“ tical party and thofe who were favourers of 
“ Cxf/ir and Pynpey, was not what road Ihould 
“ be taken to the fame end ; but whether 
“ Rome Jhouldhe free er enslaved,” 


I mult here take the liberty to differ from 
the ingenious and judicious Gentleman, to 
whom I am fo much indebted for thele tranf- 
lations and remarks.. The question, at this 
time, does not feera to have been, whether 
Rome Jhould he free or enslaved; but 
whether Rome Jhould he under the domination of 
the Triumvirate, or of the fish-pond- 
men, the VENERABLE BENCH of CONSU- yjj f 
lars, fuch monllers as the Consuls and p. 50 
Consular SANDiDATESof this year 699; 
or, if you plcafc, whether anarchy jhould 
prevail in the empire, or a government by 
three men. 


“ than 
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“ than by thus uniting the friend/hip andprotection of the men in power with Y.R.699. 

“ thofs internal aids which have never yet )een wanting to my fupport* •• ." Bef. ciw. 

I 398 Conf. 

C H A }\ VI. -- 

The tttial of Gabinius for treafonalle m condu£l in King Ptolemy’s affair. 

He is brought to trial a fecond time for plundering his province of Syria. 

Cicero defends him at this fecond trial-, and defends likewife Rabirius, 
acatfed of being an accomplice in Gabinius’s treafon. Julia, the daugh¬ 
ter of C/esar, and wife of Pompey, dies. Pontinius fights his way 
to the Capitol in triumph. Cicero accepts , and prefently after refigns, 
a Lieutenancy under Pompey. The eleftjon of new Confuls is objlrutled 
by the Tribunes. A de/igfi is ftarted to create Pompey Dictator, but 
is quickly dropt. An Inter-regnum during the firfi fix months of the year 
700. M. Messala and Cn. Domitius are chofen Confuls. 

C lCERO’s Englijh Hiftorian obferves, t that the long and elaborate 
anfwer of the Patriot to his friend Lentulus'% enquiry, concerning the 
change in his political conduct, was written before Cicero's defence of Ga¬ 
binius : Otherwife'he would have had a ftill harder talk to make an apo¬ 
logy for himfelf. 

The recall of Gabinius from his government of Syria had been decreed Midd. P . 
the laft year but he did not return to Rome till about the end of September J^Quint. 
in the prefent year. He boafted every where on his journey that he was Fratiii. 1! 
going to dempnd a triumph ; and, td* carry on that farce, continued a while il>ld *• 
without the gates, till, perceiving how odious he was to all within, heftole 
privately into the City by night to avoid the difgrace of being infulted by the 
populace. There were three different impeacbnftnts provided again!! him : 

The firft, for treafonable practices againfl the State-, the fecond, for plunder¬ 
ing his province ■, jhq* third, for bribery and corruption: And fo many perfons 
offered themfelves to be profecutors, that there was a contfft among them 
before the Prator, how to adjujl their feveral claims. 


Melm. 


• “ There is no charadter in all antiquity 
“ that lies fo open to difcovery as that of Ci- 
“ cero, and yet there is none at the fame time 
“ which fcems to be Iffsgenerally underftood. 
“ Had there been no other of his writings 
“ extant, however, but this fingle letter, the 
“ Pat riot-character, one Ihouldhaveimagined, 
" would haye been the laft that the world 
“ would ever have afcribed to our author. It 
“ is obfervable, (and it is an obfervation for 

•• which I am obliged to a gentleman, who, 
amidft far more important occupations, did 
“ not refufe to be the cenfurer of thefe papers) 
*' that “ The principles by ’which Cicero at- 
" tempts to juftify himfelf in this epifile, arefucb 

VOL. III. 


“ as ’willequally defend themofl abandonedpro- 
“ Jlitution and defertion in political conduit. 
“ Perfonal gratitude and refentment; an eye tt> 
“ private and particular sntereft, mixed’with a 
“ pretended regard to public good; an attention 
“ to a 'brother’s advancement andfarther fa- 
“ voter ; a finfibility in being careffed by a great 
41 matt in po wer ; a calculation of the advstn- 
“ tagei derived from the popularity and credit of 
“ that great man to one's own perfonal felf ; are 
*• very <weah foundations indeed, to fupport the 
««fuprrJfnBure of a true patriot’s character. 
“ Yet theft art the principle t vshich Cicero here 
“ txprtfslj avows and defends /” 

[X The 
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The firft indictment fell to L. Lent ulus, who acciffed him tlie day after, 
he entered the City, that , in defiance of religion and the decree of the'Senate, 
he bad rejlored the King of Egypt* rath an army, leaving his own province 
naked, and open to the incurfion of enemies, who had made great de v aft -- 

tionsin it. _ Gabinius durit not Ihtw his head for tire firit ten days, till 

he was obliged to come to the Semite, in order to give them an accouin, 
according to cuitom, of the fate of his province and the troops which he had 
left in it. As loon as he had told his ftory, he was going to retire but 
the Conluls detained him, to anfwer to a complaint brought againlt him 
by the publicans, or farmers-f the revenues, who were attending at the door 
to make it good. This drew on a debate, in which Gabinius was.fo urged 
anti teized on all fides, but efpfccially by Cicero, that, trembling with paj/ion, 
and unable to contain himfelf, he called Cicero a banifhed' man: Upon 
wlrich, lays Cicero, in a letter to his brother, nothing ever happened more 
honourable to me: ‘The whole Senate to a man left their feats, and with a 
general clamour ran up to his very face -, while the publicans alfo were 
equally fierce and clamorous againjt him, and the whole company behaved them- 
feIves juft as you yourfelf would have done. 

Cicero had been deliberating for fome time, whether he fimild not accufe 
Gabinius himfelf-, but, out of regard to Pompey, was content to appear 
only as a witnefs againll him, and, when the trial was over, gives the 
following account of it to his brother . 

“ Gabinius is acquitted /Nothing was ever fo ftupid as hiskaccufer L. 
“ Lentulus-, nothing fo fordid as the bench: Yet, if Pompey had not 
“ taken incredible pains, and the rumour of a Di&atorihip had not in- 
“ fufed fome apprehenfions, 'he could not have held up his head even 
“ ao-ainft Lentulus: Since, with fuch an accufer and fuch judges, of the 
“ feventy-two, who fat upon him, thirty-two condemned him. The fen- 
« tence is fo infamous, that he feems likely to fajl in the other trials *, 
“ efpecially that for plundering. But there is no Republic, no Senate, 
“ nojuftice, no dignity in any of us: What can I fay more of the Judges ? 
“ There were but two of them of Pmorian rank •, Domitius Calvinus,. 
“ who acquitted him lb forwardly, that all the world might fee it 3 and 
it c. Cato, who, as foon as the votes were declared, ran oflicioufly from 
tt t he bench, to carry the firft news to Pompey. Some fay, and particu- 
« i ar iy Sallujt, that I ought to have accufed him : But fhould I rifk my 
tt credit with fuch Judges ? What a figure Ihould I have made, if he had 
«t efcaped from me ? But there were other things which influenced me: 
tt Pompey would have confidered it as a ftruggle, not about Gabinius’s 
“ fafety, but his own dignity : It muft have made a breach between us : 
“ We Ihould have been matched like a pair of gladiators •, as Pacidia- 
«i nus with Jhferninus the Samnite ; he would probably have bit off one 

4< of my ears, or have been reconciled at leaft with Clodius. -For, 

“ after all the pains which I had taken to ferve him, when I owed no- 

“ thing 
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thing to him, he overy thing to me, yet he would not bear my differing f }'■ 699- 
from him in public affairs, to lay no worle of it 3 and when he was Ids ,JJ ' V' 11 ' 
powerful than, he is at prelent, Ihewed what power he had again 11 me 3980'onf. 

ift my Hourifliing condition, why fliould I now, when I have loll even'—~-- 

all defire of power, when the Republic certainly has none, when he 
alone has all, chute him of all mpn to contend with ? For that mull 
haye been the cafe: I cannot thiilk that you would have advifed me to 


<£ it. Salluft fays, that I ought to have done either the one or the other, 
“ and in compliment to Pompey have defended him •, who begged it of me 

“ indeed very earnellly.-A ipecial friend this Sallujl! to wifh me to 

“ involve myfelf in a dangerous enmity, or perpetual infamy. I am do- 
“ lighted with my middle way ; and whenj had given my teiiimony faith- 
“ fully and religioufiy, was {/leafed to hear Gabinius fay, that, if it Ihould 
“ be permitted to him to continue in the City, he would make it his buli- 


“ nefs to give me l’atisfa&ion; nor di^l he fo much as interrogate me.”- 

He gives the fame account of this trial to his other friends,) how Lentulus Ad Att. 

ailed his part fo ill , that people were perfuaded that he prevaricated - ,v * l6 - 

and that GabiniusV efcape was owing to the indefatigable indujlry of Pompey 


and the corruption (f the bench. 

About the time of this trial there happened a terrible inundation of the 
Tiber , which did much damage at Rome •, many houfes and (hops were 
carried away by it, and the fine gardens of Cicero’s fon-in-law , Craffipes, Ad Q. Fr. 
demolifhed » It was all charged to the abfolution.of Gabinius, after his daring 7* 
violation of religion, and contempt of the Sibyl's books: Cicero applies to 
it the following paffage of Homer: * 


As when in autumn Jove his fury' pours. 

And earth is loaden with incejfant jhowers ; 

When guilty mortals break th' eternal laws. 

And Judges brib'd betray the righteous caufe •, 

From their deep beds he bids the rivers rife. 

And opens all the flood-gates of the Jkies. 

Mr. Pope, II. xvi. 466. 


But Gabinius's danger was not yet'over: He was to be tried a fecond 
time, for the plundering his province, where C. Memmius, one of the Tri¬ 
bunes, was his accufer, and M Cato his judge, with whom he was not 
likely to find any favour: Pompey prefied Cicero to defend him, and would 
not admit of any excufe; and Gabinius's hujnble behaviour in the late trial 
was intended to make way for Pompey' s folicitation. Cicefo ftood firm 
for a long time: Pompey , fays he, labours hard with me, but has yet made 
no imprejfion ; nor, if I retain a grain of liberty, ever will 1 


Oh! ere that dire difgraee Jhall blajl my fame. 


O'erwhelm me, earth. 


II. iv. 218. 

But 
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But Pompef s incefifant importunity, backed by CafaP s earneft requeft r „ 
made ii vain to ftrugle any longer; and forced him againft his judgement, 
h.s reiolution, and his dignity, to defend Gabinius ; at a‘ time when, his 
defence at laft proved of no lervice to him; for he was found guilty by 
Cato , and condemned of courfe to a perpetual baniihment. 

The tnal of C. Rabirius Pojthumie , a per Jon of E([uejlnan rank', waf 
an appendix to that of Gabinius. It was one of the articles againlt Gabi¬ 
nius, that he had received about two millions for relloiing King Ptd my ; 
yet all his eliate tiiat was tube found was not iufhcictit to anfwer the 
damages in which he was condemned •, nor coaid he give any Security for 
the left: In this cafe, th< method w o., to demand the deficiency from; 
thole, through whofe hands tfie management of his money affairs had 
palled, and who were fuppoled to have been lharers in the’lpoil: This 
was changed u h on Rabirius , and “ that he had auviled Gabinius to under- 
“ take the reltpution of tjie King, ahu accompanied him in it, and was 
“ employed to foheit the payment of the money, and lived at Alexandria 
“ for that purpole, in the Ling’s lervice, as the public Receiver of the 
“ taxes, and wearing the Pallium or habit of the Country.” 

C.ctro urged in dtdence of Rabirius , “ that he had' borne no part in 
“ that tranlaction •, but that his whole crime, or rather lolly, was, that 
“ he had lent the King great turns of money for his fupport at Rome* 

“ and ventured to truft a prince, who, as all the world then thought, 
“ was going co be reftored by the authority of the Roman people: That 
“ the ntceffity of going to Egypt forr the recovery of that debt, was the 
“ fource o{ all his mifery •, whejre he was forced to take whatever the King 
“ weald give orimpofe: That it was his misfortune to be obliged to 
“ commit himfelf to the power of an arbitrary monarch: That nothing 
“ could be more mad, thah for a Roman Knight, and Citizen of a Re- 
“ public of all others the molt free, to go to any place where he mull 
“ needs be a Have to the will of another; and that all toho ever did lo, 

“ as Plato and the wifeft had fometimes done too haftiiy, always fuffered 
“ for it: This was the cafe of Rabirius ; necelfity carried him to Alexan- 
“ dria ; his whole fortunes were it ftake, which he was fo far from im- 
“ proving by his traffic with that King, that he was ill treated by him, 
« impriloned, threatened with death, and glad to run away at laft with 
“ the lofs of all: And at that very time, it was wholly‘owing to Cafar'% 

“ generality, and regard to the merit and misfortunes of an old friend, 

“ that he whs enabled to fupport his former rank and Equeftrian dig- 
“ nity.” - — 

Gabinius’s trial had fo near a relation to this, and was therein fo often 
referred to, that the profecutor could not ealily negle/l the fair opportunity 
of, rallying Cicero for the part which he had afted in it: Memmius observed, 
that the deputies of Alexandria bad the fame reafen for appearing in behalf 
•/Gabinius, wbub Cicero had for defending him % the command of a ma- 

3 fter*— 
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fter.—“ No, Memmius ,” replied Cicero, “ my reafon for defending him, was Y.R.699. 
»“ a reconciliation with him for I am not afhamed to own, that my quarrels 

are mortal, m%fr;enufhips immortal: And if you imagine that I undertook Rab. i«, 
“ tfiat caufe for fear of Pompey, you neither know Pompey nor me •, for Pom- 
* pey would neither defue it of me ag^inft my will, nor would I, after I had 
“ preferved the liberty of my Citizen^, ever give up my own.” 

V,Wjiatever Cicero might fay for hiiWelf in the flourilhing ftile of an ora- p. 
tor, it is certain, that he knew and felt his defence of Gabinius to be, what 5'7. 
it relfly was, an indignity and difh >nour to him, whicn he was forced to 
fubmit to by the iniquity of the times, and his engagements with Pompey 
and Cufar , as he often laments to his friends* in a very paflionate drain: 

“ I am* afflicted,” lays he, “ mydeareft brother, I am afflifted, that there is Ad Quint, 
no Republic, nojuftice in trials ; that this fcaion of toy life, which ought s- 
** to flouri/h in the authority of the Senatorian char after, is either wafted in 
“ the drudgei y of the bar, or relieve^ only by domeftic ftudics -, that what 
“ I have ever oeen fond of from a boy, 

“ In every virtuous aft and glorious »Jlrife 
“To Jhine the JirJl and beft - 

* l is wholly loft and gone; that my enemies are partly i\ot oppofed,partly even 
“ defended by me-, and neither what I love nor what I hate left free to me.” 

About this time, and while Cafar was engaged in his fecond expedition 
into Britain, his daughter j ulia , Pompey' s wife, uied a in child-bed at Rome, v £ n. Pat, 
having b&n firft delivered of a fon, which died alfo foon after her. Her ^47- 
lofs ,vas not more lamented by die hufband and father, who both of iv ® 6 x ‘ 
them tenderly loved her, than by all theft common friends, and the well- Piu». in 
withers to the public peace, who confiucre’d it as a fcource of frcfh diftur- Cxf - 
bance to the State, from the ambitious views jnd clafhing interefts of the 
two chiefs, whom the lift of one fo dear, and the relation ot fon and father, 
feemed hitherto to have united by the ties both of duty and affeftion. — 

The jealoufies ahd* feparate interelts of the Triumvirs had obliged them Midrf.jt*. 
to manage their power with fon.e decency, and to extend it but rarely be¬ 
yond the then cuftomary forms; but whenever that league, w!licit hud 
made them already too great foi private fubjefts, fhonld happen to be 
dillblved, it was thought that the next conteft muft of courfe be for domi¬ 
nion, and the Angle maftery of die empire. 

On the fecond of November, C. Pondnius triumphed over the Allobroges : 

He had been Praetor when Cicero wa. ConfuJ, and, at die end of his ma- Ad Quint, 
giftraey, obtained the government of that part of Gaul, which lone time ™- ( 5^ 
after, provoked by oppreffion, broke out into rebellion, but was reduced ; v ‘ ’ 

by the vigour of this General. For this fervice he demanded a Triumph, p- 
but met with great pppofition, which he 1'urmounted with incredible 120 * 

* Cirfar is fnid to have borne the newt of hex death with an uncommon firmnets. Seme. 

Cenfoh ad Htlv. 116 . 

patience; 
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Y.H. 699. patience: For he perfcvered in his fuit for five years, fuccejfvvely ; refiding 
1 ' 53- u ‘ all that while, according to cuftom, in the Tuburbs of the City,-till he 
J98 Conf. gained his point at lalf by a kind of violence. Cicero was his friend, 

■“ and continued in Rome on purpoie to aftilt him •, and the Corjul /*.p»pius 

lerved him with all his power-, but Cato proiejled that i’onunius J/jcul,' 
never triumph while he lived-, though this , lays Cicero , like many of his 
other threats , will end in nothing. The Praetor Galba, who nad bc .n 
Pcntinius's Lieutenant, having procured by ftratagem an aft of the People 
in his favour , he entered the City in his triumphal chariot, where if if was 
lo rudely received and oppofcd in his palfage through the ftreets, that he 
was forced to make his way 'with his fword, and the jlaughter of many of his 
adverfaries. 

Ad Ait. In the end of the year Cicero confented to be one of Tompey’s Lieute- 
1V- lS ' nants in Spain, which he began to think convenient to the prefent fate of his 
affairs , and refolved to Jet forward for that province about the middle of 
January: But ..this feeming to give lome umbrage to Catjar , who in his 
Ad Quint, letters defined him to continue at Rome, he foon changed Ins mind, and 
15- refigned his IJeutenaney : lo which he feems to allude in a letter to his 
Ibid.iii.i, brother, where he fays, that he had no fecond thoughts in what concerned 
Ciefar; that he would make good his engagements to him ; and being entered 
into his friendfhip with judgment, was now attached to him by affection. 

The prodigious unprecedented knaveries of the Conuiis and Confular 
candidates, and what followed thereupon, fo retarded the elections, that 
the year expired before the State was provided with new Confuls; and the 
Tribunes, whofe authority, while there were no Conluls to controul them, 
was in a manner abfolute, did for that reafon, perhaps, keep off all Affem- 
blies for the election of thofe Magiftrates : But it feems more probable 
that Pompey was at the bottom of this oppofition, having entertained the 
fond defire of being appointed Dictator. He chofe however to keep 
Midd.jai. himfelf out of fight; and retired into the country, to avoid the fufpicion 
of affefting a fovereignty which Sylla had made fo odious. “ The ru- 
Ad Quint. “ mour or a Dictatorship, fays Cicero, is difagreeable to the Honeft ; 

iu. 8 . “ b u t the other things which they talk of b are more fo to me. The 

“ whole affair is dreaded, but flags: Pompey flatly difclaims it, though 
** he never denied it to me before. The Tribune Ilirrus will probably 
• 

h What thefe other things were does not honeft, were of more dangerous confequence 
appear. Dio lay s That foine of the .Tribunes than a Ditiatorjhip. Indeed the Doftor is of 
propofed, thae, in dead of Confuls, military opinion, that then ivas no great reafon to 
Tribunes with Confular power fhould be once he afraid of a Dictatorship at this time, 
again placed at the head of the Republic. “ For Mr Republic (fays he) was in fo great 
But if by other things he meant nothing worfe “ a difordtr, that nothing less than the 
than this propolal, I cannot guefswhyDr. “ Dictatorial powbr could reduce 
k Middleton fays, that Cicero judged rightly in “ it to a tolerable state.” [I pray 

b ’ thinking, that there were other things, which, the Reader to remember this conctHLon. J 

in the pretent fituation of the Senate and the 

“ be 
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“ be the promoter: -Good Gods! How filly and fond of himfelf without v. R- (>99. 

a rival! At Pompef s requelt I have deterred Crajfus juniiinus , who Jlcf ' ' '' 
“ pays great regard to me, for meddling with it. Ii his hard to know -,y8 tw. 

“ Whether Pompey really defines it or not; but lie will not convince - 

us that he is averie to it, if Ilinrus ltir in the affair.” In another 

letter*—--“ Nothing is yet done as to the DiCtatorfhip ; Pompcy is Ad Quint. 

(till abfent; Appius in a great bultir; Ilirrus prepanng to propole it; '»• y.” 



rt feveral are named, as ready to interpofetheir negative: The People 
dV'not trouble their heads about it; the chiefs are againft it; I keep 
myfelf quiet.” 

The Tribune Ilirrus , mentioned in thele letters, did actually tlrop 
fome hints leading to a Ditlatorjhip ; f*r which Cato treated him lo 
roughly, that he was almof? reduced to throw up his office. Q. Pompcius 
Rufus; another of the Tribunes, the grandfon of Sylla, and the molt 
warm elpoufer of a Dictator, was, Jpy a decree of the Senate, committed 
to prifon c . This checked all proceeding in that project: And Pompey 
himfelf, finding the greater part of the leadipg men utterly averie to his 
DiCtatorfhip, he yielded at laft, after an Inter-regnum of fix months, that 
Cn. Domitius Calamus and M. Mejfala , two of the four candidates (who, 
Cicero tells us, were all alike) ffiould be declared Cbnfuls. Domitius was 
one of the contractors for forging decrees, and was without doubt lup- 
ported in this election by the intereit of his kinfman, L. Domitius , the 
Conful, jyiother of the Contractors: As for »MeJfala, Cicero had particu¬ 
larly recommended him to C<efar ; as appears by what he writes to his 
brother Quintus: “ As to your \eckomg Mcfiala and Calvinus fure 
“ Confuls, you agree with what we think here ; for / will be anfwerable to 
“ Ctelar for Meflala.” 
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CHAP. VII. 

Crassus makes war upon the Parthians : fhe enterprize unjuft, the event 
unfortunate . Cicero, at Rome, is elebied into the college of Augurs. 

T H E firft news from abroad, after the inauguration of the Confuls, y. r. ;00 , 
was of the ill fuccefs of Crajfus's hoftile expedition into the Par- Bcf. chr. 
tbian 1 territories* a war commenced without any order* or explicit per- , 0 c’ nf . 

Bullion-. 

* This is a faft, fays M. Cuvier, I can to be continued in office feveral years ; and 
fcarce believe, a it is not to be parallelled in if there had been an exception in favour of 
all the hillc ry of the Roman Republic. The Rufus, Afconius would probably have taken 
perlons of the 'I rtbunes were iacred. — Befuies notice of it. 

it is c car from the teftini Jify of Ajconius Pe- * We are told that the Parthians were ori- juftin, 
dianus, that this Po peius Rufus was'tribune finally a people if Scythia, from whence being lib. xli. «. 
the year following the prefe.it. Now it was banijhed, they for that very reafon called them- 1. 
ao longer the cultora for the fame Magiilrates felves Partisans, which word in the Scythian 

o language 
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Y.R.700. miflion from the Senate, and to which the infatiable-avarice of the Roman 
" ( General was the foie motive. The Republic had, firft by Sylla, and after* 
Crarf. in wards by Pompey, made leagues of peace and amity with the Partbians , 
Appian in an d had never complained of any infraction of them; fo that this people, 
Dio'iib.xi. having no reafon to apprehend an invafnn, had made no preparation. 
Prid.vol.' againft it. Crajfus therefore, beginning his march Toon after his arriva' 
11 6 I a ' p, 6 in the Eaft, pafled the Euphrates , over a bridge of boats, without opstO- 
* 0-4 4. over _ ran a g reat p art 0 f Mefopotamia , and pofleiied himfelf rf le- 

veral towns •, which being moft of them Grecian colonies, averfe to the 
Parthian government, read.'ly fubmitted to him. 

It is laid, that for vanquilhing a lmall body of horfe, commanded by a 
Parthian officer, and for reducing by force an inconfiderable fortrefs, 
called Zenodotia, Crajfus had the weaknefs tb fuff'er himfelf. to be faluted 
Imperator by his foldiers', who at the fame time defpifed him for his 
vanity. 

But his gredteft folly (fays Plutarch) next to the enterprife itfelf, was, 
that, inftead of purfuing h ; s advantage, and pufhing on to Seleucia and 
Babylon, he repaired the Euphrates , leaving behind him only 7000 foot 
and looo horfe to garrifon the places he had taken, and retired into Syria, 
for his.winter-quarters; thereby giving leifure to the Partbians to prepare 
an army againft the next year’s campaign. Nor did Crajfus, during the 
winter, take the prudent care to fee his troops well exercifed, and well 
provided for the war, but a&ed the part of a Publican rather than a General, 
examining into the revenues of the province, fcrewing them up to the 
utmoft height, and ufing all other methods of exaction whereby to enrich 
himfelf. Being told of iramehfc treafures depofited in the temple of Jeru- 


Joft. lib. 
xli. c. 4-& 
5 - 


language fignifies exiles. The country 10 which 
they retired for a fettlement, was a'fmall tra£l, 
lying to the South of Hyrcania , and to the eaft 
of Media, and confifted chiefly of barren 
mountains and fandy plains. During the 
empires of th tAjffyrians, Medes , and Perjtaxs, 
and the firft Macedonian Kings-of Syria, fcarcc 
any mention is made of the Partbians. It 
was about the year of Rome ;oz, 250 years 
before the beginning of the Chriftinn sera, and 
while Antiochus, furnamed The God, was King 
of Syria, that wearied out with the oppreflive 
tyranny of the Macedonian governors, the 
Partbians revolted, under the leadio:; of Ar- 
faccs. Who defaces was, is not agreed, but it 
is certain that he was always confidercd as the 
founder of the Parthian emp're, and that his 
memory was in fucli veneration among them 
that all his fucceflbrs took his name. Arfacet 
extended the Parthian dominion beyond the 
limits of Parthia ; and in length of time it 
became fo far enlarged, by tiie con quells of 


thefollowingKings, astolncludcalmoftallthe 

Count, y between the Qxus and the Euphrates . 
Its royal cities were Ctefephon upon the 'Tygris, 
and T.chatana in Media. The Parthian fol- 
dicry were almoft all horfemcn. Some, clad 
in compkat armour, made ufe of long fpcars 
in fight. The reft had fcarce any other of- 
fenfive weapons than the bow and arrow: 
But they were fo dextrous in the management 
of theft, as to be no lefe formidable when they 
turned their backs upon their enemies than 
when they faced them. 

b Plutarch relates, that Crajfus, eroding 
Galatia in the way to his province, and find¬ 
ing King Djotarut, who was advanced in 
years, employed in building a new city, faid 
to him pleafantly, Why, King, you begin your 
day’/ work at the twelfth hour. The King 
inftantly replied, And you. General, metbinke 
you are not too early in your expedition againft 
the Parthians. Crafus was pall fixty, and 
looked much older than he was. 
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falem , thither he impatiently halted, with a part of his army, to l'eize fo 
delicious and fo ealy a prey. Eleazer, one of the priefts, was then trea¬ 
surer of the Temple. Among other things, which he had under his charge, 
was a bar of gt>ld of the weight of three hundred Hebrew mime. This, 
$dr the better lecuring of it, he had put into a beam, which he had cau- 
fed to be made hollow for that purfole •, and placing this beam over the 
entrance, which was from the Holy iPlace into the Holy of Holies, caufedthe 
\\k* which parted thefe two places, to be fattened to it, and to hang down 
froli.it. Perceiving Craffus' s defign of plundering the Temple, he en¬ 
deavoured to compound the matter with him, and therefore telling him of 
fuch a bar of gold in his cuftody, promifedi to difeover and deliver it to 
him, upon condition that he would be Satisfied with it, and fpare all the 
reft: Crajfits accepted of the propofal, Jnd folemnly promifed, with an 
oath, that, 'on having this bar of gold delivered to him, he would be con¬ 
tented with it, and meddle with nothing elfe. Relying on this promife, 
Eleazer put him in pofleffion of the* gold. Craffus had no fooner received 
it, but, forgetting his oath, he not only feize’d the two'thoufand talents 
which Pompey had left untouched, but ranfackcd thetemple all over, arid 
robbed it of every thing he thought worth taking away, to the value of 
eight thoufand talents more ; fo that the whole of wjjiat he took from thence 
amounted to ten thoufand talents, which is above two millions of our mo- 
ney c . [Jofeph. Antiq. lib. xiv. de Bell. Jud. lib. i.] 

As foon as the l'eafon of the year permitted, Craffus, ftrengthened 
by a thilufand Gallic horfe, which his fort Publius brought him from 
Ccefar' s army, drew all his forces together, in order to profecute the war 
againft the Parthians, who had now got ready a very great army for their 
defence. But, before they entered upon’ aftion, Ambafladors were fent 
from jOrodes, the Parthian King, to the Roman General, to alk. For 
what reafon he made war upon him ? Craffus anfwered with haughtinefs, 
that he would declare his reafon when he fhould come to Seleucia. The 
King, on the return of his Ambafladors, finding war to be unavoidable, 
divided his army into two parts, marched in perfon with one of them 
towards the borders of Armenia, and fent the other under the command 
of Surenas i , the moft illuftrious of all his nobles, and a molt accom- 

e The plundering of the Temple &Jerufa- left any fhould be detained or embezzled, he 
lem [which I do not find any where mentioned fpent a great deal of his.time to fee it all told 
by the Greek hiftorians] was not the only fa- out and weighed before him. On his laft 
crilege committed by Craffus. He afted the coming out of this temple, his fon going be¬ 
like part all over the province, wherever any fore him Humbled at the threfhold, and he 
riches were to begot, particularly at Hierapolii. immediately after it upon him. This was 
For there being in that city an ancient temple afterwards interpreted as as illomen, that fore- 
of the Syrian Goddefs, called Atergetis, where boded what foon happened, 
much treafure was laid up, as having been the d This is laid to be the name, not of a per 
col left ion of many years, hi feieed it all, and fon, but of a dignity, and equivalent to that 
was fo greedy of fecuring the whole of that, of Grand Vizir. 
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plifhed general, into Mefopotamia ; who, immediately after his arrival 
there, retook fome of thofe places of which Crajfus had pofleffed himfelf 
the year before. The garrifons, that efcaped to the Roman camp, filled 
it with a terrible report of the number, power, and drength of the eneqiy ; 
which call a damp upon the whole army, and funk the courage, not oi.-/ 
of the common foldiers, but of th‘e general officers. Cajfius (the r fame 
who was afterwards concerned in the murder of Catfar) was at this tip;e 
Crajfus' s Quteftor, and endeavoured to diffuade him from proceeding 
any further in his enterprife, till he had well confidered it again. the 
fame time came to him Artabazes *, King of Armenia , who had lately 
fucceeded his father Ttgranrs in that kingdom. He brought with him 
fix thoufand horfe, which were only his lifeguard. Befides thefe, .-he told 
Crajfus , he had ten thoufand Cuiraffiers, and thirty thoufand foot ready 
for his fervice : But advifed him by no means to march his a’rmy through 
the plains of Mefopotamia , but to take his way through Armenia into the 
Parthian dominions. His reafons for it were, that Armenia being a rough 
mountainous country, the Parthian horfe, of which their army almoft 
wholly confided, would there be ufelefs ; and he could take care that the 
Reman army fhould be there plentifully provided with all neceffaries : both 
which advantages he would fail of, if he led his army through Mefopotamia , 
where he would often meet with fandy deferts, and be diftreffed for want 
both of water and other provifions. This was the bed advice that could be 
given him ; yet Crajfus anfwered, that, having left many brave Romans 
to garrifon the towns which he had taken lad year in Mefopotamia , he was 
under a neceffity of going that way, that they might not be abandoned to 
the mercy of the enemy : But he accepted of the auxiliaries which the King 
offered him, and delired they might be fpeedily brought to him. The 
profpect of fo confiderable a reinforcement was, perhaps, what chiefly en¬ 
couraged Crajfus , contrary to the advice of the wifed about him, to pro¬ 
ceed on his expedition, and without further delay, to pafs the Euphrates % 
and again enter Mefopotamia with his army. But Artabazes , on his return, 
finding Orodes with a great army near his borders, was forced to day at 
home to defend his own country, and therefore could not give Crajfus the 
affidance he had promifed him. 

After Crajfus had thus re-entered Mefopotamia , Cajfius advifed him to 
put in at fome of his garrifoned towns, and there red and refrefh his army 
till he fhould haVe got certain intelligence of the number and drength 
of the enemy, and in what place and podure they were; or, if he thought 
not fit to make that delay, he fhould at lead take his march to Seleucia , 
along the banks of the Euphrates. For, by keeping clofe to that river, 
he would avoid being furrounded by the Parthians , and might be con- 
dantly fupplied with provifions, and all other neceffaries, from his barks 

« He parted the river at a town in the province of Cotnagena, called Ztugma, which word 
Signifies a bridge. 

that 
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that were upon it; But, while Craffus was confidering on this advice, Y - R- 700. 
•therecame to him a crafty 'Arabian, who diverted him entirely from follow- Uef ' (;hr 
lng it. He wa£ the head of an Arabian tribe (fuch as the Greeks called 39/conf. 

Pjjplarchs , and the prelent Arabs , Sheks) and having formerly fcrvtd under- 

1 fiompey , was well known to many ii\ the Roman army, and looked on as 
their«friend ; for which reafon he hatj been made choice of, and fent by 
Arenas to a 61 this part. He is, bf different authors, called by different 
na\es r *, but whatever his name was, he effectually diffuaded Craffus 
front following the good advice given him by Cajfius. He told the Roman 
General, that the Partbians durlt not Hand before him ; that he had no¬ 
things do, for the gaining an abfolute victory over them, but to march 
on •, arftl he offered himfelf for a guide tcwconduCt him the fhorteft way to 
the enemy. , Craffus, deceived by the fair words, and*fooled by the flatte¬ 
ry of this man, accepted of his offer; and fo was led by him into the open 
plains of Mefopotamia: And although Cajfius and others fufpeCted the guide 
of treachery, and therefore prefled Craffus to follow him tjo longer, but to 
retreat to the mountains, where he might befl: be able to baffle the power 
of the Parthian horfe; and though meflengers came to his camp from Ar- 
tabazes, on purpofe to perfuade him to the fame thing, yet h^ (till conti¬ 
nued in his delufion, till at length the traitor, having brought him into a 
fandy defart, where the Partbians might have all the advantage in a battle, 
rode off to Surenas , and acquainted him with what he had done : adding, 
that now was the time to attack the Romany who were come to deliver 
themfelves into his hands. Nor was it very long before Craffus perceived 
his error. While he was making forced marches, fearing nothing but that 
the enemy fhould efcape him, his fcouts came back full fpeed to inform 
him, that the Partbians were advancing in prodigious numbers, in good 
order, and with much confidence. % * 

This report threw the whole army into a confternation *, and efpecially 
the General, who now began, though with a good deal of irrelolution, 
to put his troops in order of battle. At firft, following the advice of 
Cajfius, he drew up his infantry in one line, extended to a great length, 
that the Parthian horfe might not be able eafily to furround it ; and he 
placed all his cavalry in the wings : d'hen, altering his mind, he formed 
the foot into a fquare body, having twelve cohorts in each of its four fides; 
and he flanked each cohort with a fquadron ; to the end that every pare 
of his battalion, being fupported by cavalry, might charge with the more 

* 

% 

f By Dio Coffins he is called Augarus, or (or, if you pleafe, moll worthy to be for- 
Abgarus ; by Plutarch, Ariamnes ; by Floras, got) W.U, that, when, in order to begin their 
Mazeres ; and by Appian, Acbarus. march, they ‘were going to pull up the foremofi 

* According to Plutarch (whom Appian CO- JlandarJ, the eagle upon it turned its head 
pies all along) the Roman loldiere had been al- about, and looked bock, as if it had no mind to 
ready terrified with about a dozen bad omens ; go forward. 
of which th« moll worthy to be remembered 
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y. r. 700. fafety and confidence. To his Ton he gave one of the .wings, to CaJJius the 
Bet. chr. ot j ierj an( j pi aC ed himfelf in the center. 

-i99 5 Conf. In their march towards the enemy, they cfme to a rivujet, the fight of 

-which, though its waters were not very abundant, greatly comforted *.nd 

rejoiced the foldiers, after their long march over fo parched and fandy 3 * 
foil. Moll of the officers were for paftmg the night in that place, and for 
endeavouring, before they proceeded 'farther, to get more exaft informa¬ 
tion ot the number and pofture of the enemy : But Publius Crajj'us , ful^of 
ardour and confidence, perfuaded his father to advance : So that luf pnly 
made a ffiort halt, to give thofe who needed refrefhment, time for a fcanty 
meal, as they ftood in their 'ranks : After which he purfued his march, 
pufliing on with great hafte and,precipitation. 

When the two armies were near enough to engage, the Parthian pike- 
men foon perceived, that the Roman battalion, which they had hored to 
break by the force of their ponderous and well-fteeled lances, was too 
deep, compaft,, and firm, ,to be by them eafily penetrated and dififolved. 
They retreated therefore, and, by their difperfion and feigned confufion, 
fcemed as if they meant to quit the field : But the Romans , prefently after, 
to their great allonilhment, found themfelves entirely furrounded by the 
Parthian dlvalry. Crajfus ordered out againft them his dartmen, and 
other light-armed infantry. Thefe, meeting with a flight of arrows, quick¬ 
ly recoiled, fell back on the legions, difordered them in fome degree, and 
terrified them ftill more : For the Romans now became fenfible that they 
had no defenfive armour that was proof againft the force of thofe mur¬ 
derous arrows, which the enemy inceflantly ffiowered upon them. Nor 
had they any means to revenge themfelves ■, becaufe, as foon as they ad¬ 
vanced with that intent, the enemy fled, and even in flying continued to 
gall them with the fame weapons. 

The Romans for fome time entertained hopes, that the Parthians would 
at length exhauft their ftock of arrows, and then be obliged either to run 
away or come to a clofe fight •, hopes ill-grounded: for the bowmen were 
fupplied with arrows as fait as they wanted them, from a great number 
of camels loaded with them, and placed in the rear of the army for that 
purpofe : Which, when Cra£us underftood, he ordered his fon to attempt, 
at all hazards, a dole engagement with thofe troops of the enemy which 
had approached ,the neareft to him. Publius , therefore, with the thoufand 
Gallic horfe he had brought from Cxfar, three hundred other horfe, five 
hundred archers, and eight cohorts of legionary foot, advanced to the 
attack. Th<? Parthians inftantly gave ground, and even fled before him j 
and the fanguine young warrior, imagining himfelf victorious, purfued 
them with his whole detachment, horle and foot. Soon he perceived that 
the enemy’s flight had been only feigned. The runaways ltopt on a fudden, 
and, rallying, boldly returned upon him. The pikemen, in good order, 
faced the Romans j while the bowmen, without obferving any order, 

galloped 
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galloped round them,, and raifed fuch a mighty dull, as deprived them atY.R. 7 oo. 
once bpth of fight and refpifation : Expofed to the Parthian arrows, and Btf - Clu '* 
unable to make any defence againft enemies whom they faw not, they now 39 9 Con(. 

i penned in great numbers, and by very painful deaths •, and thofe who re--—* 

k .-ulned alive were in no condition to fight. When their commander urged 
them tp advance againlt the pikemen of the enemy, fome fliewed him their 
haids nailed to their bucklers, othei* their feet pinned to the ground, fo 
thatVliey could neither defend themfelves nor fly. 

InVkis extremity, young Crajfus , who manifefted throughout the en¬ 
gagement an heroic bravery, had recourfe to his Gallic cavalry as his laft 
i and fo well managed, as with tTiefe to force the Parthian 
pikemen? to a^clofe fight. But the match yas very unequal. The Gallic 
javelins or h^lf-pikes, had little effect on troopers covered almolt from 
head tg foot with iron : Whereas the long, flout lances of the Parthians 
proved fatal to the Gauls , whofe defenfive armour, if indeed they had any, 
was very flight. They are faid to hate performed wonders, in the adion ; 

, but being diftrefied by the exceffive heat and drought, to which they were 
not accuftomed, and having loft moft of thdir horfes (transfixed by the 
Parthian lances) they at length refolved to rejoin, if poflible, the-main body 
of the army. Cafrying with them young Cr^«,» grievoufly wounded 
in many places, they made to a fmall fandy hill, not far from them. 

Here tying their horfes one to another, and placing them in the midft, 
they formed themfelves into a circle, and made a rampart of their fhields, 
hoping to find it an effectual defence againft tHe arrows of the Barbarians. 

But herein they fatally miftook : Eior on even ground the forcmolt rank 
in fome meafure defended thole that were Ijehind it, whereas on an afeent, 
the hinder ranks Handing neceffarily higher than thofe before, all were 
equally expofed to the enemies arrows : So that they quickly found their 
cafe defperate, and that they muft perifii without glory, and almolt with¬ 
out refillance. The. young General, difdaining to defert his troops, and 
attempt a precipitate flight, to which fome adviied him, and being deprived 
by a wound of the ufe of his own hand, commanded his armour-bearer 
to run him through \ Moft of the nobles who had accompanied him 

killed 

h “ Publius CraJJiuvtus a youth of an ami- ‘ Piety. Cicero conceived a mutual afleCfioa 

4 able character ; educated with the ftriCleft ‘ for him, and obleiving his e .ger th.ril of 

4 care, andperfeftlyinllruCtedinallthelibcr.il ‘ glory, was conilautly inltdling into him the 
4 ftudies ; he had a ready wit and eafy lan- 4 true -notion ot :t, and exhorting him to 

4 guage ; was grave without arrogance, mo- 4 purfue that lure path to it, tvhich his ancef- 

4 dell without negligence, adorned with all the 4 tors had laft beaten and tn.ced out to him, 

4 accomplifitments proper to form aprincipal 4 through the giadual alc nt of civil honours. 

4 Citizen and Leader of the Republic: By the 4 But, by ferving under Cajar in the Qallu 

• force of his own judgment he had devoted 4 wars, he had learnt, as he fancied, a fhorter 

< himfclfvcryearly to theoblervancc andimi- ‘ way to fame and power than what Ciuro 

14 tation of Cicero , whom he perpetually at- 4 had been inculcating ; and having figna- 

tended,and reverenced with a kind of filial 1 lized himfelt in a campaign or two as a 

44 iuldier. 
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killed themfelves. The reft were all (lain by the enemy, except about 
five hundred, who fell alive into their hands.' The Partbians cut off the 
head of young Crajfus , and, taking it with them, marched to attack the 
Proconful. 

Publius , from the beginning of diftrefs, had difpatched meflengeu 
to his father, to give him notice of,the difficulties and dangers he hid run' 
himielf into, by his inconfiderate purfuit of the Partbians. Th,e .firft 
mefiengers were intercepted and killed : Others reached the army. , 1 'raf- 
fns remained awhile unrefolved what to do. He feared the lofs' <j 5 f all, 
if he marched to the fuccour of his fon ; yet his affeftion for his fon 
Urged him irrefiftibly to it. He moved forward ; the enemy p-TcVitly 
appeared, and, by their tcrriWe ffiouts and exulting noiler, proclaimed 
their recent victory. Before them, as they approached,- was carried,, 
upon the end of the lance, the head of Publius Crajfus , whilft fcoffingly 

they afked aloud- Of what family was that young man? who were bis 

parents ?—a fce,ne which funk the fpirits of the Roman foldiers more than 
all the calamities they had before fuffered. Crajfus is reported tO' 
have afted'the hero upon this occafion. Riding through the ranks, as the 
army marched on, he laid aloud: “ This misfortune, fellow-foldiers, 
“ concerns me only*-. The glory and felicity of our country remains yet 
“ entire, fo long as you are in a condition to defend it. And, if you 
“ compaffionate me for having loft fo brave a fon, let your concern be 
“ fhewn, by punifhing the, cruelty of our enemies.” The foldiers gave a 
fhout; but with a voice fo faint and languid, as fpoke more of dejection 
than courage. 

The fight prefently began. • The Parthian bowmen , wheeling about the 
Romans , galled them in flank with ffiowers of arrows, while the pikemen, 
afiailing them in front, ma^e them recoil and crowd clofer together, which 
haftened their deftrudtion. Night coming on, the Partbians retired, it 
being contrary to their cuftom to pafs the night neay an enemy, becaufc 
they never fortified their camps, and becaufe their horfes and arrows could 
be but of little ufe in the dark. Their retreat, however, did not kindle in 
the Romans the leaft fpark of hope. Giving all for loft, they had no attention 
to bury their dead, or confole the dying, or fuccour the wounded: Every 
one bewailed his own fate: For, fhould they remain where they then were 
till day-light, or fhould they fet forward in the dark, to traverle an almoft 
boundlefs plain •, in neither fuppofition did they fee any chance of efcaping. 
They were much perplexed 'likewife on account of their wounded men. 

* foldier, was in too much hafte to be a Ge- “ that glory which many of his predecelfors 
‘ neral; when Ciefar fent him at the head of “ had reaped from a fucceflion of honours 
‘ a thoufand horfe to the affiftance of his fa- “ conferred by their country as the reward of 

* ther in the Parthian war.”—But, “ while “ their ferviccrf.” Bp. Font. iii. 8. & iL 

* he afpired, as Cicero fays, to the fame of xiii. 16. Fid. Brut. p. 407. It. Plut. in 
** another Cjrut or Alexander, he fell Ihort of Crajf. 
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If they took thefe with them, it would retard their flight •> if they forfook 
them, jhe cries of the wretched, fo abandoned, would publiih the departure 
of the army. Though the foldiers knew their General to be the faulty 
caufe of all their calamities, yet they w'ilhed to fee him, and to hear him. 
pvzCraJJus had not the confidence to appear. He had caft himfelf on the 
grounjl, and there he lay, as a man*quite ftunned and fenfelel's Octa¬ 
vius and Caffius, (the one his Lieutenant, and the other his Quaellor) 
having found him in this pofture of deje&ion, endeavoured to roufe him 
to a' more manly deportment; but without fuccefs. They took upon 
themlhlves therefore to hold a council of war; and it was refolved to 
•■^^immediately. The troops decamped in filcncc. Doleful and aifeCt- 
ing 'were*the lamentations of the miferablc njen, whom needfity conftrained 
their fellows to abandon. The care of fuch of the wounded, who, having 
fome ftrength’left, dragged themfelves along with the army; the appre- 
henfion of being purfued and overtaken ; and the drawing up frequently 
in battalia upon falfe alarms, made tlifc marcli of the army,very flow. A 
f certain officer, named Egnatius, at the head of three hundred horfe, 
kaving the main body, and pufhing forward* with all diligence, arrived 
under the walls of Carr<e k about mignight. Calling out to the guard, 
he bad them tell 'Coponius, the Governor, that tfcre bad been a great 
battle between the Romans and the Parthians. Pie Paid no more, nor dif- 
covered himfelf, but immediately purfued his route to Zeugma : And by 
this he laved indeed his three hundred horfe; yet was much blamed for 
deferting hfs General. The meflage, however, which he fent to Copo- 
nius, proved of fervice to the arniy : f or the Governor, conjecturing 
from the woais and manner of Egnatius, that affairs went ill, lallied out 
with his garrifon, met Crajjus and his troops, and conducted them lately 
into the City. 

The Parthians, though apprized of Crajfus'l retreat, waited for day, 
according to their cuffom. Then entering the Roman camp, they mafia- 
cred the fick and Wounded to the amount of about four thoufand men. 
Many of the Roman foldiers they likewile overtook and flaughtered in the 
plain; particularly four cohorts, which had loll their way in the dark.. 
Out of thefe, only twenty men efcaped. It is laid, that the invincible 


1 What a ftriking example of the fhort- 
fightednefs of man, the ,inliability of human 
giandeur, and the madnefs of unbounded am¬ 
bition ! Plutarch tells us, that when the pro¬ 
vince of Syria fell by lot to Crajfus, he 
thought, that Fortune had never, in any in- 
ftance, been fo favourable to him. Tranf- 
ported with his good luck, he could not, even 
in the company of Grangers, contain his joy; 
but, to his familiar friends and confidents, 
he blurted out many extravagant andchildifh 


boafting, ; a folly, which he had never been 
guilty of in the former p.ufof lib 1 ie. L /<- 
culhis had done nothing aganjl Figrane. 1 ; Pom- 
pey nothing againjl Miiluidatcs : But, as for 
himfelf, the Um.lt of Parthia jthuld not l>c the 
limits of his tonqurjls ; the Roman eagles, un¬ 
der his conduct , to re to fy li inmpbaut over 
Badtria and Irul a, quite to the great Oiccin and 
the extremitiis of the Eajl. 

k The Hctran or Charran of the Holy Serip- 
tures, where Abraham fojourned. 
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courage, with which they defended themfelves, flruck their affailants with 
fuch admiration, that they voluntarily opened to them a free paffage _to 
Carr*. 

Surena being told, as he approached that city, of a rumour which 
prevailed, that Craffus and the principal men of the Romans had attaa'c 
their efcape, began to fear the iofs 6f what he efteemed the chief fruit of hi-, 
viftory. To know the truth, he Ordered one of his people, who could 
fpeak Latin, to go near the walls ; and in his name invite - Craffus 
and Cajfius to a conference with him. This meflenger was attended by 
ibme Arabians , who having formerly ferved in the Roman army 1 ’, knew 
the perfons of both. Cuffius appeared upon the walls, and w^jrL, 
that Surena confented to make peace with the Romans , on the'Condition 
of their evacuating Mefopotamia. The propofal, as affliirs then flood, 
appeared to the Roman Qufdlor far from being difadvantageous : He 
promiled therefore to report it to the General. The Parthian , having 
thus learnt what he wanted to know, laughed at the credulity of the 
Romans -, and the next day, while he was preparing to attack the place, 
gave them to underftand, that, if they would obtain leave to retire in 
fafety, they mull deliver up to him Craffus and Cajfius. No thought 
remained now but,of running away in the dark •, and it was necelTary to 
keep this refolution concealed till the moment of execution. Craffus, 
once more fatally deceived, imparted the fecret to a traitor, named An- 
dromachus , and even took the lame traitor for his guide. Androma- 
chus fent advice to Surena of what was intended and, 1 in order to 
complete the deftrudlion of the R/iman army, contrived to lead them by 
ways lo indirect, fuch windings and turnings, that they gained but little 
ground in a long march i arid at length he brought them into a place full 
of ditches and enclofurgs. Many began now to fufpedl treachery, and 
would follow him no farther. Cajfius, with five hundred horfe, re¬ 
turning to Carr*, provided himfelf there with fome Arabian guides ’, 
who faithfully concluded him and his followers' into Syria. Octavius 
too, the General’s Lieutenant, convinced of Andromachus's perfidy, 
made a timely retreat, leading off five thoufand men to a hilly ground, 
where they could not be much 'annoyed by the enemy’s cavalry. Yet, 
when he learnt that Craffus had fome how gained an eminence, about 
a mile off, where he was in great danger from the Parthians, whom day¬ 
light had brought upon him, he boldly marched thither, followed by his 
five thoufand men; who, .encompaffing Craffus, and making a rampart 
for him of their fhields and bodies, vowed, that no arrow fhould reach 
their General, fo long as a man of them remained alive to defend him. 
Surena, perceiving the ardor of his own foldiers to abate, and apprehend- 

1 It is related, that thefe Arabians being fu- pafled Scorpiv. To which Cajfius anfwered, 
perilitious about the moon, exhorted Cajfius that he was much more afraid of Sagittarius ; 
carneilly not to advance, till the moon had alluding to the Parthian arrows. 

i ing. 
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ing, that, if the Romans fhould fpin out the battle till night, they might V.k. 7 r,o. 
• then gain the mountains dnd be fafe, for the future, from Iris attacks, lilf < p 11 ’ 
liad again rocoprle to his wonted craft, lie fullered bine priibners to 39</ami'. 

efi^pe, before whom the Partisans , dilcourling with one another, had- 

uefignedly faid, that their king was, far from intending an implacable si or 
with* the Romans, and would be glad to regain their f iendjhip by treating 
Craflus with genera ft ty. That this ftratagem might more ealily take died, 
he cealed hoftilities, and, attended by his principal officers, advanced in 
pacific guile toward the hill, having his bow unbent, and holding out his 
hand, as a friend to Craffus, whom he invited to a treaty of accommo- 
The King , he faid, having, much agamft his will, made the Romans 
fenfible if his,power, and of the bravery of his troops, is now difpefed to give 
them proofs qj his clemency and goodnefs , by fuffering tbelli to retire in fafety. 

Craffui , who faw no reafon for fo iudden a change, was not deceived; 
his loldiers were : And, notwithftan^iing all he could lay to perluade them 
to have patience till night, when they might make a retreat to the moun¬ 
tains, they feditioufly, and with threats, compelled him to accept of 
Surena' s invitation: (A behaviour ftrangely ill fuiting with what has 
been juft related of their zeal and fidelity.) At going from them, he is 
reported to have faid; “ Oblavius and Petronius , alid you the reft of the 
“ commanders here prefent, you are witnefies of the violence offered me : 

“ Neverthelefs, for the honour of the Roman name, I defire you will dc- 
“ clare to all the world, that CraJJ'us periffied by the .craft of his enemies, 

“ not by flic perfidy of his foldiers and fellow-citizens.” 

Oblavius and Petronius, and fome other officers, not enduring the 
thought, that their General fhould go aJone, defeended the hill with 
him; but he fent back his Lidlors. Certain heralds from Surena , 
having accofted him with profound refpe& % *defired him, in the Greek 
language, to fend fome body before, to fee that the Parthian General 
and his retinue were without arms. Craffus anfwered, that, if he had 
retained the leaf' concern for his life, he would never have put himfelf into 
their hands. However, to learn what appearance things had, he fent 
forward two men, who were to bring him word. Thele were inftantly 
feized, by Surena' s order; who then, attended by his principal officers, 
coming up to him, with an air of aftonifhment, faid ; How! what an indecent 
fight is this! a Roman General on foot, and we on horfeback i “No error 
“ committed on ’either fide (anfwered Craffus,) each follows the cuftom 
“ of his country.” “ From this moment (faid the Parthian) thqre is a league 


“ of amity between the King my majler and the Roman People ■, but it mujl be 
“ put in writing ; for you, Romans, are very apt to forget your engagements 
“ and covenants. Let us go, therefore, and finifh the treaty on the banks of the 
“ Euphrates.” Craffiy hereupon ordered a horfe to be brought him. 
There is no need, laid Surena, the King makes you a prefent of one ; 
and immediately a horfe, with rich trappings, was led to him; and he 
Vol. III. jZ was 
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was forcibly put into the laddie: fome of Surene? s attendants fwitching the 
liorfe, to halten him forward. The Romans now law plainly, that the 
purpofe of the Parthian was to take Crajjus alive. OAavifts therefore icized 
the bridle of the horfe, and ftopt him. Petronius and the other officers fur- 
rounded their General, putting then\jelves in a pollurc to defend him. '‘A 
tumult and lcuffle enfued. Qtlavius filled one of the Parthian grooms, and 
was liimlelf killed by a ftrokeof a lance run into his back. CraJJus himlelf 
fell dead quickly after •, but whether he was dilpatched by the hand of an 
enemy, or of a friend who would preferve him from the difgrace ol becoming 
aprifoner, is uncertain. f 

Snrena, by fair words, notwithllanding the experience which (.Vc-S\ tt- 
mans had of his perfidy, decoyed many of thole who had rc/maintd on the 
hill to lurrender themfelves prifoners. 1'lfe molt couragious waited for 
the night, to attempt a retreat •, but of thel'e few cfcaped, the red; being 
intercepted by the Arabs , who lcoiired the country with that intent. In 
the feveral actions and difalters of this war, the Romans are laid to have 
loll twenty thoufand men killed, and ten thoufand taken prifoners. It was 
one of the greateft blows that Rome had ever received from a foreign ene¬ 
my, and for which Ihe was ever after meditating revenge. 

Orodes, at the tirfie of CraJJus’ s death, was in Armenia , having there 
made peace with Artabazcs. For this prince, on the return of the mef- 
lengers, which he lall lent to the Roman camp, finding, by the account 
which they brought of the mcafures which CraJJus took in the Parthian 
war, that he mull necefiarily be undone, compounded all matters with 
Orodes ■, and by giving one of his fillers in marriage to Pacorns , the fon 
of the Parthian , reltored himlelf to full amity with him. And while 
they were fitting together at the nuptial feall, in came a meflenger, who 
prefented Orodes with the t head and hand of CraJJus , which Surena had 
cauftd to be cut off with that intent m . This much increafed the mirth 
and joy of the feall. And it is laid, that melted gold was then poured 
into the mouth of the lifeiefs head by way of mockery l as if they would 
thus fatiate that thirll after riches, for which Crajjus had been l'o re¬ 
markable. 

The chief and immediate concern which the City felt on the news of 
CraJJus’s death, and the deftrudtion n of his forces, was for the detriment 

that 


®> Surena did not long rejoice in his vic¬ 
tory : For Orodes, envying him the glory of 
it, and growing jealous of the great augmen¬ 
tation of his power and interefl fiom his 
late fuccefTt;,, foon after caufedhim to be put 
to death. Pint in Crajf. 

n The Roman writers generally imputed this 
difafter to Crajjus's contempt of the aujpices ; 
“ as fome ChrijUans have fince charged it to 
“ hit Jacrihgious violation of the templf of Je- 


“ rufalem-both of them with equal fu- 

“ perflition (fays Dr. Middleton) pretending 
“ to unfold the counf'els of heaven, and to fa- 
“ thorn tliofe depths, which are declared to 
“ be unftarchable. 

D. Prideaux is one of the ChrijUans here re¬ 
ferred to; hit; words are thel zCrajjus 
“ made a great number of falfe fteps in the 
“ whole conduft of this war ; and although 
“ he was often warned, yet, being deaf to all 

“ good 


Ibid. 
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that the Republic had fuflercii, and the danger 5 ; to which it was expoled, ’> >' 

.by the lois of lb great an army; yet the pnnnp.il lnifthu f lay in what 11 ' ‘ 
they did not at tirit regard, and fecmed rather to rqoiteat, // • hj> tif 59 ,\ 

Cr^fllis himfelf. * For, after the death of Julie, Q<jfus\ .uithomv v is --• 

( t!t«5 only means left of curbing the power of Pompey and the ambition of 
C<efar being ready always to fuppoft the weaker againd the emroirh- 
ments of the ftronger, and keep then< both within the bounds of a do cm 
refpeft to the laws: But this check being now taken away, and the power 
of the, empire thrown, as a kind of prize, between two, it gave a new 
turn’to their feveral pretenfions, and created a fiefh competition for the 
fliare. 

By *Jie death of young Craffus, a place became vacant in the college of m , \,\ . p 
Augurs , for Vhich Cuero declared himfelf a candidate; Nor was any one 
fo hardy as £o appear againft him, except Hirrus the Tribune , who, fruit¬ 
ing to* the popularity of his office, and Pompcy' s favour, had the vanity 
to pretend to it: But a competitor 16 unequal turnilhed matter of railleiy phll , n 
only to Cicero , who was cholen without any difficulty or fti*Uggle, with the a. 
unanimous approbation of the whole body °. 1 >’• 1 un ' 

CHAP. 


“ good advice, he*ol?ffinatelv followed his 
“ own delulions till he perilhed in them, 
“ For, being, for bis impious facrilege at Jeru- 
“ fal em, jufily defined to dejlruilion, God did 
“ call infatuations into all his counfcls, for 
“ the leading him thereto.” 
p .. The fame author, fpeaking afterwards of t&f 

deplorable end of Pompcy the Great, writes 
’ thus: “ No man had enjoyed greater profperity 
Viil. fupr. “ till he prophaned the temple of God at Jcru- 
p. 1C9. “ falem : After that, his fortunes were in a 

“ continual decline, till at length, to expiate 
“ for that impiety, he was thus vilely murdered 
“ in the confines of that iountry where he had 
“ committed it." 

Tom. M. Crevier, another Chrillian, fpeaks to 

XIII. p. the fame effeft with regard to both thefe Ro¬ 
ts. man Generals. But it would feem, that 

D. Prideaux delivered thefe opinions not as 
peculiar to a believer of the Holy Scriptures, 
Piideaux. hut as proper to every religious philolopher : 
pait i. p. For, having related jiow Cambyfis, King of 
1 7 1. p. Perfia, in a rage, drew out his dagger, and ran 
J 73 - it into the thigh of the facred bull, the JE gyp- 
tion God Apis, of which wound the God died, 
he afterwards relates the death of Cambyfes in 
the following words—“ As he mounted his 
“ horfe, his (word, falling out of the fcabbard, 
“ gave him a wound in th<j thigh, of which 
“ he died a few days after. The JEgyptians 
“ remarking, that it was in the fame part of 


the body wherf* he’ had wounded the Apis, 
reckoned it as an efpecialjudgment from heavi n 
upon him for that fad ; and perchance they 
were not much out m it. For it Jrldcrn hap¬ 
pening tji an a front given to ans paitical ir 
mode of worjhip, how erroneous Joevcr it may 
1 be, but that Religion;/ in general wounded 
‘ hereby, there are many infiances in hijicry 
' wit rein God bath very fever e/y punijhed the 
‘ prophanations ^Religion in the worfi of 
1 times, anfi under the worfi mode of heathen 
idolatry 

0 This college, from the laft regulation of Midd.519. 
it by Sylla, confided of fifteen, who were all Du Leg. 
perfons of the firft dillindion in Rome: It was Agi. ii. 7. 
a prieilhood for life, which no crime or for¬ 
feiture could efface: The priefls of all kinds 
\vere originally chofen by their colleges, till 
Domitius, a Tribune, about fifty years be¬ 
fore, transferred the choice of them to the 
people, whofc authority was held to be fupe- 
rior in facred as well as cilil affairs. This ad 
was reverfed by Sylla, and the ancient right 
reftorei to the colleges; but Labiems, when 
Tribune, in Cicero’s Confullfiip, repealed the 
law of Domitius, to facilitate Cajar's advance¬ 
ment to high prieilhood. It was neceJIary 
however, that every candidateJhould be nomi¬ 
nated to the People by two Augurs, who ga ve a 
folemn tefiimony upon oath of his dignity and 
fitnefs for the office ; This was done in Cicero ’s 
3 z 2 cafe 
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Scandalous -proceedings cf the candidates for the Confullhip. Mn.o, iPhof 
is one of ti.en/, has a fatal rencountlr with Ci.odius on the Appiai\ way, ' 
which occajions terrible tumults a)fd*mijchiefs in the City. To remedy thefe 
diforders, Pompey is eletlcd sole Consul : Hepitblijhes federal new laws, 
Milo is brought to trial , and, though defended by Cicero, is condemned. 
Cicero’s conduit in relation to the fade of Milo’s effects. Two of the 
late candidates for the Confilfhip are tried for bribery by Pompey’^, a/ 
laws. His fhameful partiality on this occajion. Two of^ the late Tribunes 
are fentenced to bqnifhment, for their riotous proceedings in tfieir magifiracy. 
The government of Cilicia falls by lot to Cicero. The ufufious extortion 
prattifed by M. Brutus [the renowned patriot-affaffm .] Cicero’s mili¬ 
tary atchievements , His excellent ; condutl in the civil government of his 
province. APpius and Pi so are chofen Censors, the lajl who bore that , 
office during the Republican fate of Rome. 


Y.R.701. rp HE candidate^ for the Confulfliip of the coming year were T. Annius 

- Milo, ff. Metellus Scipio , and P. Plaucius Hypfeus, who pufhed on 

Mi,i. 530. their feveral interests with l'uch open violence and bribery, as if the Con- 
PKii. in fulfhip was to be carried only by money or arms. Clodius was putting in 
Cat ' at the fame time for the Pra'torfhip, and employed all his credit Und intereft 
to diiappoint Milo. Pompey was whojly averle to Milo, who did not pay 
him that court which he expe&ed, but feemed to affefl an independency, and 
to trull to his own ftrength, w'hile the other two competitors were wholly 
at his devotion : Hypfaus Jiad been his Quadtor, and always his creature j 
and as for Scipio, Pompey dtfigned to become his fon-in-law, by marrying 
his daughter Cornelia , a lady of celebrated accompljlhments, the widow 
Ad Quint, of young Craffus. Cicero, on the other hand, ferved Milo to the utmoll 

iii. 9- of his power, and ardently wifhed his fuccefs. - In the heat of this 

l ' v 6 Fam< competition. Curio was coming home from Afia, and expefted lhortly at 
Rome 3 whence Cicero fent an exprefs to meet him on the road, or at his 
landing in Italy , with a moll earneft and prefling letter to engage him 
to Milo's interell 

Mid. 534. The Senate and the Ariftocratical party were generally for Milo: But 
three of the Tribunes were t violent againft him, ijh Pompeius Rufus y 
Munatius Plancus Burfa, and Salluft the Hiftorian; the other feven 
were his fall friends, but above all M. Ccelius , who, out of regard to 
Cicero , ferved Milo with a particular zeal. But, while all things were 
proceeding very profperoufly in his favour, and nothing feemed wanting 

Brut, in it. caFe ty P° m p e y and Hortenfms, the two moft the eleftion, he was inftalled with all the 
' eminent members of the college j and, after ufual formalities by Hortenfiut, 

3 to 


Mid. 530 
Pint, ill 


111. 9. 
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to crown his fuccefs, byt to bring on the ele&ion, which his adverfaries for y.r. 7 oi. 
that realpn laboured to keep back, all his hopes and fortunes were blailed ( , ]||i(i| { 
at once by an unhappy rencounter with his old enemy Claims. d"T' ' s . ’ 

Th,eir meeting was wholly accidental on the Appian road, not far from u,u > '• xl - 
the City-, Clodius coming home from the country towards Rome, Mlo ai'o,k 
going qpt about three in the afternoon*; the firllon horieback, with tlnee 
companions, and thirty fervants well afmed-, the latter in a chariot, with ' Mll ‘ 
his wife* and one friend, but with a much greater retinue, and among them 
fome gladiators. The fervants on both fides began prefently to infult each 
•,other -, 'when Clodius , turning brilkly to fome of Milo’s men, who were 
iw 1 .-#.to him, and threatening them with his flfual ficrcenefs, received a 
wound in* the fhoulder from one of the gladiators and, after receiving 
feveral more in the general fnay, which inllantly enfued, finding his life 
in danger, was’ forced to fly for flielter into a neighbouring tavern. Milo, 
heated by this iuccefs, and the thoughts of revenge, and refleding that 
lie had already done enough to give his*enemy great advantage againft him, 

IJiould he be left alive to purfue it, refolved, whatever was the coniequence, 
to have the pleafure of deltroying him, and ordefed the houfe to be (formed, 
and Clodius to be dragged out and murdered r The mailer of the tavern 
was likewile killed,’ with eleven of Clodius' s fervants, while the reft 
faved themfelves by flight: So that Clodius' s body was left in the road 
where it fell, till S. Tedius , a Senator, happening to come by, took it 
tip into his chaife, and brought it with him tO f Rome -, where it was ex- 
pofed in tha? condition, all covered with blood and wounds, to the view 
of the populace, who flocked about it in crouds to lament the miferable 
fate of their leader. The next day the mpb, headed by S. Clodius , a 
kinfman of the deceafed, and one of his chief incendiaries, carried the 
body naked, fo as all the wounds might be fe&n, into the Forum, and 
placed it on the Roftra, where the three Tribunes, Milo's enemies, 
were prepared to harangue upon it, in a (tile fuited to the lamentable 
occaflon; by which’thfey inflamed the multitude to fuch a height of fury, 
that, fnatching up the body, they ran away with it into the Senate-houfe, 
and, tearing up the benches, tables, and every thing combuftible, drefied 
up a funeral pile upon the (pot, and, together with the body, burnt the 
houfe itfelf, with a Baftlica alfo, or public nail adjoining, called the 
Porcian-, and in the fame fit of madnefs proceeded to llorn^the houfe of 
Milo , and of M. Lepidus the Inter-rex, but were repulfed in both attacks 
with fome lofs. ' , 

Thefe extravagancies raifed great indignation in the City ; ahd gave a 
turn in favour of Milo ; who, looking upon himfelf as undone, wa9 
meditating nothing before but a a voluntary exile : But now taking courage, 
he appeared in public, and was introduced into the Roftra by Coslius , 
where he made his defence to the People -, and to mitigate their refcntment, 
diftributed through all the tribes above three pounds a man to every poor 

Citizen , 
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Y. R. 701. Citizen. But all his pains and expence were to little purpofe ; for the three 
Bel. Chi. q' r ib une s made it their bulinefs to keep up the ill-humour of the pppulace ; 
400 Conf. and what was more fatal, Pompey would not be brought into any mea- 

-lures of accommodating the matter ; jo that the tumults ftill encrealing, 

the Senate pafled a decree, that the In/cr-rex, ajfijted by -the Tribune? and 
Pompey, jhould take care that the 'Republic received no detriment ; find that 
Pompey in particular fiould raife 'a* body of troops for the common ficurity \ 
which he prefently drew together from all parts of Italy. In this confufion 
the rumour of a Dictator was again induftrioujly revived, and gave a frefit 
Tint, in alarm to the Senate, who, to avoid the greater evil, came to the refolu- 
Pomp. & t ; on 0 f creating Pompey *-'Conful without a collegue. Bibulus lijyj_j»7ti'uo 
111 C lt ' the motion •, affigning for his reafon, that by this means the Commonwealth 
would be freed from its prefent confufion ; er, if it tnuft be erflaved, would, 
have the beft mafter it could hope for. Every body was iurprized at this 
language from Bibulus, who had always fliewed himfelf an enemy of 
Pompey : But they were yet moi'e furprized by what Cato faid on this 
occalion : PE declared, that, though he could never have prevailed witfi 
himfelf to be the author of fitch an advice, neverthelefs , Jince it had been moved 
by another, his opinion was, that it Jhould be followed. P'hat any government 
was preferable to anarchy ; and that he thought no man better qualified than 
Pompey to hold the reigns of government in a time of fo great diforder. Here¬ 
upon the Senate pafled a decree, that Pompey lhould be foie Conful; 
and accordingly, on the twenty-lifth of February, he was, by Servitts 
Sulpicius, tire Inter-rexj declared elected alone to that magiitracy. 
Pompey , highly pleafed with the; honour which Cato had done him, 
.returned him abundant thanks for it; requefling at the fame time, that 
he would in private give him his advice and afliitance for the worthy dif- 
charge of his office. ,Cato anfwered; Pompey , you owe me no thanks: 
What I faid in the Senate was with a view to ferve the Commonwealth , not 
to ferve you -, if you confult me in private, I will freely give you my advice: 
And, in public, I Jhall always fpeak my opinion, though you Jhould not afkit. 

Dio tells us that the Senate, and Bibulus in particular, were appre- 
henfive, at this time, left C<efar lhould be chofen one of the Conluls 
at the next eledion, and for that reafon took this unprecedented ftep: 
"Which, if true, fufficiently accounts for Cato's favour to Pompey: 
For the reader muft have already obferved, and will hereafter have frefh 
occafion to obferve, that the main fpring of fome of Cato's political move¬ 
ments was neither the love of virtue, nor the love of his Country, but a 
per final hatred to Caefar. 

Midd.537. Pompey applied himfelf immediately to calm the public diforders, by 
Dio, xi. the promulgation of feveral new laws 1 , prepared by him for that purpofe. 

One of them was, to appoint a fpccial commiffion to enquire into Clodius’r 
Argum. in death, the burning of the Senate-houfe , and the attack on M. Lepidus; 


Mil. 

Midd.54.8a 


* Cicero feems to have written bit Treatift on Laws foon after the death of Clodius. 

3 , and 
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and to appoint an extraordinary Judge of Confular rank to frfde in it : Y k 
A feed ik l was againft bribefy and corrupt ion in cut l ions, vuh tie inj ! .ittnn ]U ( 
tf new and Jevery penalties on thvfe who had been guilty. Cato , according ^ J0 \ M ;-. 

to JHutorib, objeded to this law, as unjuit with regard to pail oiFences;-- 

’and he advilhl him to provide only for the future. Apphm repot ts, 
that, Jay Pompey' s new law, all who, i’roni the time of his ft, jl Conlulate, 

(twenty years before) had been in tfny public otlice, might be railed to 
account for corruption in obtaining it, or male-adminiftration in the excr- 
cife of* it. At this fpace of time comprildl the Conlulate of Gvfae, 
thole of his party imagined there was a delign to affront him; and tiiey 
iiinte-.C what they thought to Pom hey. He*anfwercd them, that their 
ftfpicion* was jnjurious to Cm far, whofe coiftut't, being out of the reach of 
cenftre , fecund him from all danger. Appian adds, that Pompey lhortened 
the reipofped to his fecond Conlulate; but would not entirely drop the 
new law. [App. de Bell. Civ. lb. ii. p. 441.] 

By thefe laws the method of trials*was altered, and the Jength of them MidJ. 

1 limited: Three days were allowed for the examination of witneffes , and the 537 ‘ 
fourth for the fentence ; on which the accufer tSas to have two hours only to 
enforce the charge-, the criminal three for his defence^. Ccclms oppoied his 
negative to thefe laws, as being rather privileges «than laws, and pro¬ 
vided particularly againft Milo ; but he was loon obliged to withdraw it, 
tipon Pompey' s declaring that he would fupport them by force of arms. 

Pompey was the only man in Rome who had the power to bring Milo to ibid. J3g . 
a trial. He ■ ras not concerned for Clodius' s death, or for the manner 
of it, but rather pleafed that the Republic was freed from fo peltilent a 
demagogue; yet he relblved to take the begefit of the occafion tor getting 
rid of MHo too, from whofe ambition and high fpirit he had cauie to 
apprehend no Ids trouble. He would notliften»therefore to any overtures 
from Milo' s friends; and when Milo offered to drop his full for the 
Confuljhip , if that w»uld Tatisfy him, he anfwered, That he would not con¬ 
cern himfelf with any man's fuing or doffing, nor give any obftruttion to the 
power and inclination of the Roman People. He attended the trial inper- 
fon with a ftrong guard, to prelerve peace and prevent any violence from 
either fide. 

When the examination was over (in which many clear and pofitive truths 
were produced againft Milo) Manutius Plancus called tjie People to¬ 
gether, and exhorted them to appear in a full body the next day, when 
judgment was to be given, and to declare their fentiments in fo public a 
manner, that the criminal might not be fuffered to cfcape; which Cicero 

Mid. 537. b Tacitus feems to confider this regulation tertio confulatu Cn. Pcmpeius aflrinxit, impo- 

as the firft ftep towards the ruin of the Ro- fuitaue veluti frtenos cloquentitc-&c. 

man eloquence, by impofing fcins, as it were. Dialog, de Orator. 38. 
upon its free and ancient courfe. Primus 

in 
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y.R. 701. in his defence of Milo, reflects upon as an infult on the liberty of the 
— bench. < 

Afcon _ Early in the morning, on the eleventh of April, the fhops were all flint, 
Ai'gum. and the whole City gathered into the Forum, where the avenues.were 
poffeffed by Pompcy's foldiers, and he himfelf lea ted in a confpicuous pari?, 
to overlook the whole proceeding, 2nd hinder all difturbance. 

The accuiers were young Appius', the nephew of Clodius, M. Antonins , 
and P. Valerius -, who, according to the new law, employed two hours in 
fupporting their indidhuent. 

Cicero was the only advocate on Milo's fide ; but, as foon as he rofe up 
to lpeak, he was received^with fo rude a clamour by the Clodians ,^jkat be 
was much difeompofed and daunted at his firjl felling out •, yet recovered fpirit 
enough to go through his fpeech of three hours ; which was taken down in 
writing , and publifhed as it was delivered though the copy of, it now 
extant is fuppofed to have been retouched and corrected by him afterwards 
[or rather a new compofition ] for a plefent to Milo in his exile. 

In the council of Milo's friends, feveral were of opinion, that he 
fhould defend himfelf by- avowing the death of Clodius, and pleading 
that it was an aft of public benefit: But Cicero thought that defence 
too defperate, as it, N would dilguffc the grave, by opehing lb great a door 
to licence; and offend the powerful, left the precedent fhould be ex¬ 
tended to themfelves. But young Brutus [difeovering from his early 
years, an apt and promifing genius for the glorious bufinefs of afiafiina- 
tion] in an oration, which he compofed and publifhed in vindication of 
Milo , maintained the killing of Clodius to be right and juft , and of great 
fervici to the Republic. 

Mia. 541. It was notorious that they had often threatened death to each other: 
P10M1I. Clodius had declared federal times, both to the Senate and the People, 

’’ that Milo ought to be killed , and that , if the Confulfhip could not be taken 

from him , his life could: And when Favonius* afiked him once , what hopes 
he could have of playing his pranks while Milo was 'living •, he replied , that 
in three or four days at moft he fhould live no more-, which was fpoken juft 
three days before the fatal rencounter, and attefted by Favonius. Since 
Milo then was charged with being the contriver of their meeting, and 
the aggreflfor in it, and feveral teftimonies were produced to that purpof'e, 
Cicero chofe to rifk the caufe on that iflue, in hopes to perfuade, that 
Clodius aftu'ally laid wait for Milo, and contrived the time and place-, 

and MiloV part was but a necejfary aft of felf-defence. This had fome- 

what of a plaufibility, from the nature of the equipage, and the circum- 
Pro Mil. fiances in which they met: For though Milo's was the more numerous, 
10 & *1. yet it was much more encumbered and unfit for an engagement than 
his adverfary’s; be himfelf being in a chariot with his wife , and all her 
women along with her ; while Clodius with his followers were on hcrfeback, 
as if prepared and equip t for fighting. He did not preclude himfelf how¬ 
ever 
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ever by this from the .other plea which he often takes care to infinuate, V.r. 7 o.. 

that if iyiilo had really defigneth and contrived to kill Clodius, he would have -~— 

deferved honours injlead of punifhment, for cutting offfo defperate and dangerous Tg” sfc!' 
an enemy to the peace and liberty of Rome. 

Of one-and-fifty Judges, who fat upon Milo, thirteen only acquitted Midd, 54 4. 
•and thirty-eight condemned him : The* votes were ufually given by ballots•, 
but Cato, who abfolved him, chofe tb’give his vote openly j and, if he 
had done it earlier, fays Velleius , would have drawn others after him. 

Milo went into exile at Marfeilles a few days after his condemnation; 
and hi! whole eftate was fold by public auction for the fatisfaftion of his 
"creditors d . 

Philotmus, z freedman of Cicero’s, wife, Ipught this eftate, in partner- M*im. 
fhip with fome others, at an under value. It was thought ftrange, that vo1 - 1 - p- 
Cicero ftipuld buffer Philotimus , who aftred as a fort of fteward in his family , 19 *' 
to engage in the purchafe of a baniflied man’s eftate, fuch purchafes being 
always looked upon as odious; and this was particularly fo 4 . Cicero having 
received great obligations from Milo. Accordingly the latter complained 
of it in the letters he wrote to his friends at Rothe. This alarmed Cicero for 
his reputation •, and he feems to have written to Coslius , as he did to feveral 
others of his correfpondents, to accommodate this bffair in the way that 
would be moft for his honour. He pleaded in his i unification an intent 
of ferving Milo yet it appears very evidently, from the following letters 
to Atticus on this lubjedft, that he lhared with Philotimus in the advantages 
of the pure Raft. 

“ They write to me from Rome , that they have leen letters from Milo, Ad An. 
“ who complains of my having fuffered Philotimus to enter into partner- v ' 8 - 
“ fhip with thofe who bought his eftate : Yet I did it by the advice of 
“ Duronius, Milo’s particular friend, and whom you know to be an ho- 
“ neft man. Our view was to hinder his falling into the hands of ftran- 
“ gers, and oppreflive people, who might have demanded a great num- 
« ber of fiaves that lie has with him. We were, in the next place, de- 
“ firous, that the provifion which he intended Ihould be made for his 
“ wife might be fecured. We likewile thought, that, if there was a 
“ pofiibility of faving any thing for him, we could manage that matter 


*Afconius fpeaks as if Cicero approved nei¬ 
ther the ufe of this plea in the prefent cafe, 
nor the doflrine itlelf whereon the plea is 
founded.———Rcfpondit his [accufatoribus] 
unus M. Cicero, Sc cum quibufdam placuiffet, 
ita defendi crimen, interfici Clodium pro Re- 
publica fuifle (quam formam Marcus Brutus 
fecutus eft in ea oratione quam pro Milont 
compofuit Sc edidit, quamves non egiflet) 
Ciceroni id non placuit, quod quit bono publico 
slamuari, idem ftiam occidi indmnatus pojjit. 

VOL. III. 


Neverthelefs Cicero, in thfj cafe of Catilinc\ 
accomplices, feems to have followed this 
maxim, flat whoever may, for the public 
good, be jujily condemned, may, for the fame 
public good, be juftly put to death without trial 
and condemnation. 

■ * Milo had wafted three eftates in giving mMH.sji. 
plays and (hews to the People; and when he 
went into exile was found to owe above half 
a million of our money. Pliu. lib. xvi. 15. 

Jfcon. Argum. in Milou. 

4 A 
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“ better than any body elfe. Endeavour, I befeech you, to fe'arch this 
“ whole matter to the bottom •, for things arc often magnified in the rela- 
“ tion. But if it be true that Milo complains, and writes to his friends on 
“ this head, and i { Faufta be of the fame mind, Philo turns fhall not have 
“ any concern in the purchafe; for I made him promife, before I left 
“ Rome , that, without Milo’s content, he would not. The profit has no£ 
“ been any thing confiderable : But 1 you will judge. Talk with Duronius. 
“ I have writ to Camillus and to Lamia , being uncertain whether you were 
“ at Rome. In a word, you will refolve to ad as honefty, reputation, and 
“ my intereft fhall require.” 

[We fee here, fays an ingenious writer, Cicero’s reafons for his friendly 
officioufnels but I doubt whether they will convince any body, that inte- 
reft was not his principal motive ; and the rather, as Milo's gbods were fold 
greatly under value. It appears by two other letters to Atticiis , and by one 
from Ccelius to Cicero , that Philotimus reftored to Milo the eftates he had 
bought, on condition of allowing him a certain profit, in which Cicero 
was a fharer.j 

“ I have one thing more "to mention to you, I fhall write myfterioufly, 
“ but you will guefs my meaning. My wife’s freedman (you know whom 
“ Ifpeakof) has embezzled, as I judge by his lame account, part of the 
“ profit made by the purchafe of the eftate of the Crotoniate Tyrant-killer *. 
“ If you guefs the meaning of this laft word, you will underftand all the 
“ reit. I dare not be more explicit.” 

“ Do not forget the affair I wrote to you about in my laft letter j where 
“ I told you, that I have for fome tirne fufpeded, from the confufed in- 
“ confident talk of my wife’s freedman in feveral companies, that he 
“ has not given me a faithful account of the profits a riling to me from the 

“ purchafe of the Crotor\iate* s eft ate.-While I fufiered him to be 

“ here, I was conftantly tipon my guard: For he came to found me, in 
“ the hopes that I would remit fomewhat of what he, owes me ; but, find- 
“ ing himfelf difappointed, he flung away at once— —' I will be gone •, it 
" would be Jhameful to me for ft ay any longer , and at laft go away with empty 
“ hands: And he twitted me with the old proverb, A gift admits of no ac- 
“ counting or, as Mongault tranflates the pafiage, We Jhould be content 
with what is given. By this (fays the ingenious French writer) Philotimus 
intimated to Cicero , that he ought to be fatisfied with his yielding to him 
part of the profit he had made by the purchafe of Milo's eftate, fince 
his name had never been mentioned in the purchafe. The proverb, of which 
Cicero cites’here only the firft words, r* —is in the Gorgias of Plato , 

and anfwers to the Englijh proverb. We Jhould not look a Gift-horje in the 
mouth. From all this, I think, we may conclude, that Philotimus had 
Cicero in his power, 

• Milo, who carried an ox upon his back at the Olympic games, was of Crotons. The 
Milo, now in queilion, is called Tyrant-killer, becaufe he killed Clodiiu. 


M. Ccelius 
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M. Cxlius to Cicero. 

—“ As to what concerns the behaviour of Philotimus, in relation to r>. Fun. 

Milo's eltatc,^I have endeavoured that he lhall aft in i'uch a manner as to '• *“'• 

give full fatisfaftion to Milo and his friends, and at the lame time clear 3 ' 

“ your charafter from all imputation.” 

The next trial before the fame tribunal, and for the fame crime, was of M"U. P . 
M. Saufeius, one of Milo's confidents, charged with being the ringleader s45 ‘' 5+7, 
in ftorming the houfe, and killing Clodius. Cicero defended him, and he 
was acquitted by one vote only: JBut being accufed a fecond time on the 
fame account, though for a different faft, a#d again defended by Cicero, 
he was # acquitted by a great majority. But Sex. Clodius, the Captain of the 
other fide, was condemned ^and banifhed, with leveral others of that fac¬ 
tion, for burning the Senate-houfe, and the other violences committed up¬ 
on ClBdius' s death. 

Pompey no fooner publifhed his raw law againfi bribery , than the late 
Confular candidates, Scipio and Hyp feus, were'fever ally irfipeachcd upon it, 
and, being both of them notorioufly guilty, .were in great danger of be¬ 
ing condemned : But Pompey, calling the Judges together, begged it of 
them as afavoury. that out, of the great number of fate criminals they would 
remit Scipio to him: Whom, after he had refeuetf from the profecution, 
he declared his collogue in the Confulfhip for the lafi five months of the year r ■, 
having firft made him his father-in-law, by marrying his daughter Cornelia, 
a lady of 6ne accomplilhments. The other ■candidate Hypfxus, was left 
to the mercy of the law, and being likely to fare the worle for Scipio' s 
efcape, he watched an opportunity of accefs to Pompey, as he was coming 
out of his bath ; and, throwing himfelf at his feet, implored his protetlion: 

But, though he had been his Quseftor, and ever obfequious to his will, 
yet Pompey is faid to have fpurned him away with great haughtinefs 
and inhumanity, telling him, that he would only fpoil his fupper by detain¬ 
ing him. r 

Before 


* Pompey was preparing an in/cription this 
fummer for the front of the new temple, which 
he had lately built to Venus the Conqutrtfs, 
containing, as ufual, the recital of all his 
titles: But, in drawing it up, a queflion 
happened to be darted about the manner of ex- 
rtjftng hit third Confulfhip, whether it fhould 
e by Conful, Tertium, or Tertio. This was 
referred to the principal critics of Rome, who 
could not, it feerns, agree about it. Pompey 
therefore left it to Cicero to decide the mat¬ 
ter: But Cicero, being tyiwilling to give 
judgment on either fide, when there were 
great authorities on both, and Farro among 
them, advifed Pompey to order Tert. only to 


be inferibed, which fully declared the thing, 
without determining the difpute. 

f Cn. autem Pompetus quam infolcnter ? Qui 
balneo egrefl'us ante pedes fuos proilratum 
Hypfa-um ambitus reum 'Sc nobilcm virum Sc 
fibi amicum, jaccntem reliquit, contumelio- 
fa voce*proculcatum. Nihil enim eum aliud 
agere, quam ut convivium iuum moraretur, 

refpondit.-Ille vero P. Scipioncm focerum 

fuum, legibus noxium quas ipfe tulerat.in 
maxima quidem reorum & illuftrium ruina 
muncris loco a judicibus depofeere— Val. 
Max. ix. 3. It. Plut. in Pomp. 

This is that Pompey of whom Cicero f*ys, 
that he knew him to be a man of integrity, 
4 A 2 tt» 
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Before the end of the year, two of the late Tribunes, whole oifice war 
juft expired, £>. Pompeius Rufus , and T. Munatius Plancus Burfa , were 
tried, condemned, and banifhed, for the violences of their Tribunate, and 
burning the Senate-houje. Ccriius accufed the firft, Cicero the fecond, the 
only caufe, excepting that of Verres , in which he ever afted the part of 
an accufer. It feems Burfa had beer, formerly defended by him, and had 
proved ungrateful. Pompey , before Judges of his own appointing, plead¬ 
ed the caufe of Burfa: Yet he was condemned by an unanimous vote of the 
whole bench.' 

Among the other a< 5 bs of Pompey, in this his third Confulfhip , there 
was a new law againft bribery, contrived to ftrengthen the old ones 
that were already fubfifting againft it, by difqualifying all future* Confuls 
and Proctors from folding any'province till five years after the expiration 
of their Magijlracies: For this was thought likely to give fome check to 
the eagernei's of fuing and bribing for thofe great offices, when the chief 
fruit and benefit of them was removed to fucb a dijtancc. But, before the 
law pafled, Pompey took care to provide an exception for himfelf, and to 
get the government of Spain continued to him for five years longer , with an 
appointment of money to pay his troops : And, left this Ihould give offence 
to Cocfar, if fomething of an extraordinary kind was not provided for him 
too, he propofed a law to difpenfe with Caefar 's prefence in fuing for the 
Confulfhip, of which Cafar at that time feemed very defirous. Ccriius 
was the promoter of this law, engaged to it by Cicero, at the joint requefl 
of Pompey and Cat far •, and it was carried with the concur) ence of all 
the Tribunes , though not without difficulty and obftrudtion from the Se¬ 
nate. 

By Pompey’s law, juft now mentioned, it was provided, that, for a fup- 
ply of governors for the ^interval of five years , in which the Confuls and 
Proctors were difqualified, the Senators of Confular and Pr<etorian rank , who 
had never held any foreign command, Jhould divide the vacant provinces among 
themfelves by lot: In confequence of which, Cicero, who was obliged to 
take his chance with the reft, obtained the government g of Cilicia , now 

in 


an honejt,jincere, andgrave man -hominem 

integrum, & caftum, &c gravem, cognovi. 
AnaDr. Middleton* is of opinion, that this 
was his true charadcr, Neverthelefs the 
Reader, 1 imagine, will not judge $hat this 
grave Pompey was a proper Per/on to be in¬ 
verted with that Dictatorial Power, 
which the Dodor thinks was neceffary, in the 
prcfent diforders of the Republic, to reduce 
it to a tolerable Hate. 

* Thefe preferments were, of all others, 
the moft ardently defired by the Great, for 
the advantages which they afforded both of 
acquiring power and anuffing wealth: For 


their command, though accountable to the 
Roman People, was abfolute and uncontroul- 
able in the province; where they kept up the 
Rate and pride of fovefeign prim.es, and bad 
all the neighbouring Kings paying a court to 
them, ana attending their orders. If their 
genius was turned to arms, and fond of mar¬ 
tial glory, they could never want a pretext 
for war, ftnee it was eafy to drive :he fubjeds 
into rebellion, 0. the adjoining nations to ads 
of hoftility by their opprcflkms and injuries, 
till, from the deftrudion of a number of in¬ 
nocent people, they had acquired the title of 
Emperor , and with it the pretenlion to ;• tri¬ 
umph. 
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4 fi the hahds of Appius, the late Conful. This province included alfo Pifi- Y. r. 70 i. 
<//'<*, Pampbifia , rfW diocefes , as they are called, or dijlritls of Afta, to - Bcf ' Chr ‘ 

\vith the ijland of Cyprus ; for the guard of all which a Handing army +oo Conf. 

was kept of two legions, or about twelve thoufand foot, with two thoufand - 

fix hundred horfe. But, whatever benefit or glory this government feemed Midd. 
to offer, it had no charms for Cicero .• The thing itfelf was difagree able to ii. p. 
bis tentper, nor worthy of his talents, which (in his own opinion) were form- J-' Fam 
ed to fit at the helm , and Jhine in the adminijlration of the whole Republic : So ii. n. 
that hefonfidered it only as an honourable exile; ora burdA impofed by 
his Country, to which his duty obliged him to fubmit. His firft care V , s .‘° 
therefore was to provide, that this command might not be prolonged to 
him beyond the ufual term of a year. Before his departure he folicited all 
his friends not*to luffer fuch a. mortification ?o fall upo^ him. He left the 
City about the firft of May, attended by his brother, and their two fons : Y.r. 7 o», 
For Quintus, in order to accompany hirp in the poft of Lieutenant, had 
quitted his Lieutenancy under Cafar. m. Mar- 

When Cicero arrived at Tarentum , he made a vifit to Pofhpey, who was £ llu ( s ’ 
taking <he benefit of that foft air for the recove*y of his health at one of his p. 
villas in thofe parts, and had invited and prefled him to lpend foine 7 - 
days with him upon*his journey : They propofed great fatisfadtion on both g 


umph, without which fcarce any Proconful 
was ever known to return from a remote and 
frontier proving *. Their opportunities of 
raifing money were as immenfe as their power, 
and bounded only by their own appetites: 
The appointments of the treafury, for their 
equipage, plate, and nectflhry fui-nitore, 
amounted, as it appears, from ibme mrtances, 
to near a hundred and fifty thoufand pounds : 
And befides the r venues of kingdoms, and 
pay of armies, of which they had the arbitrary 
management, they could exadt what contri¬ 
butions they pleated, not only from the cities 
of their own jurifdiflion, but from all the 
llates and princes around them, who were un¬ 
der the protest!on of Rome. But, while their 
primary care was to enrich themfelves, they 


carried out with them always a band of hungry 
friends and dependents, as their Lieutenants , 
Tribunes, Ptafictls, with a crew or freedmen 
and favourite Haves, who were all likewite to 
# be enriched by the fpoils of the pr vince, and 
the fale ol their mailer’s favours. Hcnceflow- 
ed all thftfe accufations and trials for rhe plun¬ 
der of the iubjeds, of which we read fo much 
in the Roman writers: Foi as few or none of 
tire Proconfuts behaved themfelves with that 
Cxaft juftice as to leave no room for complaint, 
fo the fadtons of the City, and the quarrels of 
fam lies, fublifting from former impeachments, 
generally excited iome or other to revenge the 
affront in kind, by undertaking the caufe of 
an injured province, and drefling op an im¬ 
peachment again!! their enemy. 


•While the ancient diicipline of the Republic fubfifled, no General could pretend to a triumph who 
had not enlarged the bounds of tlie empire by his conqudts, and killed at leal! five thoufand enemies, 
in battle, without any coniider il>lc lofs of his own lbldieis. This was exprefsly enafted by an old 
taw: In lupport of which, a fee mid was afterwuds provided* that made it penal fyr any of their 
triumphal Commanders to give a falle account of t ic number of (lain, either on the enemies fide or 
their own, and obliged them, upon their entrance into the City, to t ike an oath before the Quaeltors, 
or public Treafurcis, that the accounts whiih they had lent to the Senate of each number was true. 
[Pal. Max. ii. 8 ] But ihcie laws had long been negle&cd, amt tiented as obioletey and the honour 
of a tiuunph ufitally granted, by intrigue and fattion, to every General of any credit who had gained 
fome little advantage againf! pirate# or fugitives, or repelled tlx; incutfions of the wild barbarians who 
hindered upon tile dill ant provinces. 
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Tides from this interview, for the opportunity of conferring together with 
all freeJom on the prelent Hate of the Republic, which was to be their 
i’ubjed : And Cicero expected likewife to get Tome leflons of the military 
kind from this renowned Commander. He promifed Atlicus an account 
of this conferences but, the particulars being too delicate to be commu¬ 
nicated by letter, he acquainted him only in general, that he found Pom- 
pey an cm client Citizen., and provided for all events that could pojfibly be appre¬ 
hended. ‘ 

After three days ftay with Potnpey he proceeded to Brundufium , where 
he was detained for twelve days by a (light indilpofition, and the expecta¬ 
tion of his principal officers, particularly of his Lieutenant Pontinius , an 
experienced leader, the lame who had triumphed over the Allobwges , and 
on whole (kill he chieily depended in his martial affairs. Ffom Brundujiim 
he failed to Allium on the fifteenth of June ; whence partly by lea, and part¬ 
ly by land, he arrived, on the twenty-Jixth, at Athens , where he ipent ten 
days, and where Pontinius at length joined him. 

Upon leaving Italy he charged his friend Ccdius with the talk h of fending 
him the news of Rome ; and, while he was at Athens , he received from him 
the firft letter of intelligence. 


Ccdius to Cicero. 

“ Agreeably to my promife when we parted, I have fent you a full 
“ account of every event that has happened ffnee you left Rome. For this 
“ purpofe I employed a perfon to cblledt the news of the Town, and am 
“ only afraid you will think he has executed his office much too pun£tual- 
“ Jy, &c. Cdc. 

“ M. Marcellus [ the 'Conful ] not having yet moved that Ceefar may 
“ be recalled front his government in Gaul, and intending to defer it, as 
“ he told me hitnfelf, to the firjl of June , it has octalioned the revival of 
“ thofe fufpicions to his difadvantage, which fo ftrongly prevailed when 
“ you were here. If you faw Pompey , as you defigned to do, pray fend 
“ me word in what temper you found him; what converfation he had with 
“ you ; and what you could difeover of his defigns : For, though he fel- 
“ dom fpeaks his real fentiments, he has not wit enough to conceal them. 

h Calius (who, by his father, had been in- in 701, the year before this letter was written, 
troduced to Cicero' s acquaintance aid friend- and had diftinguilhed himfelf in that office, 
fhip) performed the talk very punctually, in a by zealoufly fupporting the interefts of the 
feries of letters, which made a confiderable Arillocratical Faction. His morals were fuit- 
part in the collection ofhis Familiar EpilUes; able to the degenerate age in which he lived; 
and as they contain the jealouiies and fears luxurious and dilfolute; and his temper was 
which gave birth to the civil war which foon remarkably inflammable, and apt to kindle 
broke out, it may not be difagreeable to the into the moll implacable refentment. Vi </. 
Reader to prefent him with fome extracts of Ad. Att. v. 2. 
them. He had been Tribune of the People 


“ As 
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iy As for ’Ccdfar, there are many ugly reports about him •, but propagated Y.R.70*. 

“ only in whiipers: fome % that he has loft all his cavalry •, which I- 

“ ,take Indeed to be true: others, that the feventh legion has been beaten, 

“ and th^t hfc himlelf is fo furrounded and befieged by the Bellovaci *, * A P eo P. ,e 
“ that he 'cannot receive fuccours from the main body of his army. There g^Gwi." 
“ is nothing yet certain •, nor are thefeaincertain ftories publicly talked of ; 

“ but*among a few, whom I need n«t> name, told openly by way of le- 
“ crets: Domitius ‘ never mentions them without clapping his hand to his 
“ mouth, &V.” 


M. T. Cicero to M. Ccdfus. 


“ Could you lerioufly then imagine, my friend, that I commiffioned Ep. Fam. 
“ you tp fend me the idle news of the town ; matches of gladiators, ad- ii; 

“ lournments of caufes, robberies, (Ac. -? Far other are the accounts 18. [dated 

“ which I expeft from your hand, as*/ know not. any man whofe judgment J u b *• 

in politics I have more reafon to value. -—I palled feveral days with 7 °*' 

“ Pompey, converfing with him on nothing elfe but the Republic: But it 
“ is neither prudent nor poflible to give you the particulars in a letter. 

“ Take this only from me, that Pompey is an excellent Citizen k , prepared 
“ both Hoith courage and counfel for all events which can be forefeen: Where- 
“ fore give yourfelf up to the man; believe me, he will embrace you ; 

“ for he now holds the fame opinion with us,of good and bad Citizens. 

« I have been ten days at Athens, and am juft now leaving it, this fixth of 
« July. As I earneftly recommend* all my affairs to your care, fo no- 
“ thing more particularly, than that the time of my provincial command 
“ be not prolonged.-Farewel.” 


Cicero fet fail for Afia the fixth of July, and landed at Ephefus on the 
« twenty-fecond, aftef a flow 1 but fafe paffage of fifteen days. Having re- Midd. 14. 
“ pofed himfelf for three days at Ephefus, he marched forwards towards his Ad a«. i 
“ province ■, and on the lajl of July arrived at Laodicea, one of the capital *3 & 1 5- 


1 This is Domitius, the decree-forging Con- 
ful, and the declared enemy of Cetfar. Vid. 
Jufra, p. 507. 

k “ Cicero fo often changed his opinion, or 
“ at lead his language, in regard to Pompey » 
“ that it is difficult to determine what his 
«< true fentiments of him were. Jt is pro— 
*« bable, however, that he here fpcaks the 
« dilates of his real thoughts, not only as he 
•• gives the fame account to Atticus , but be- 
« caufe Pompey received him #vith particular 
« civility; a circumftance which feems at all 
« times to have had a very conliderable in- 
«« fluencc upon Cicero's judgment concerning 


*' the charafters and defigns of men.” Fid. 

Ad. Att. v. 6, 7. 

1 The tedioufnefs of this^voyage was agree- jviidd. P* 
ably relieved by touching on the way at feveral , 
of the iflands of the jEgean fea, of which he 
fends a lfind of journal to Atticus. Many 
deputations from the cities of Afta , and a 
great concourfe of people, came to meet him 
as far as Samos; but a much greater Hill was 
expecting his landing at Epbejus : The Greets 
flocked eagerly from all parts to fee a man, 
fo celebrated through the empire for the fame 
of his learning and eloquence; fo that all his 
boaftings, as he merrily fays, of many years 
pall were now bfought to the left. 


5 


Cities 
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Y.R.yes. cities of his jurifdiCtion. From this moment the date of his..governmefiv 
B f S o hr- commenced •, which he bids Attitus take notice of, that he&night know 
4<u cpnf. how to compute the precife extent of his annual term. 

- —— It was Cicero's refolution, in his provincial command; to praCtife thofe 

Midd. p. a( j rn j ra ^j e ru ] es w hich he had drawn up formerly for his brother; and from 
an employment wholly tedious and difagreeable to him, to tie rive frefh 
glory upon his character, by leaving the innocence and integrity of his ad- 
miniftration as a pattern of governing to all fucceeding Proconfuls. 

When any governors went abroad to their provinces, the cufton? had al¬ 
ways been, that ti.e countries through which they paffed fhould.xlefray 
the charges of their journey: But Cicero no fooner fet his foot on foreign 
Ad An. ground, than he forbad all expences whatfoever, public or private, to be made 
v. 9 ,iq,ii. eitfaf. u p on himfelf sr any of his company -, which railed a greait admiration of 
him in the cities of Greece. In Afia lie did the fame, not differing his offi- 
ihid. 1 6 , cers to accept, what was due to them even by law , forage and wood for firing, 

1 nor any thing elfe , but mere houfe-room, with four beds ; which he remitted 

alfo, as oft as was practicable, and obliged them to lodge in their tents \ and 
by his example and conftint exhortations, brought his Lieutenants , Tri- 
bunes, and Pr<efefts, fo fully into his meafures, that they all concurred with him , 
he fays, wonderfully In a jealous concern for his. honour. 

Midd. 16. About the twenty-fourth of Auguft he went to the camp of Iconium in 
Lycaonia, where he had no fooner reviewed the troops than he received an 
Ep. Fam. account from Antiochus, King of Comagene, which was confirmed from the 
xv ‘'' other princes of thofe parts, that the Parthians had paffed die Euphrates 
with a mighty force under the conduft of Pacorus, the King’s fon, in order 
to invade the Roman territory.,, Upon this news he marched towards Cilicia, 
to fecure his province from the inroads of the enemy, or any commotions 
within : But as all accels*to it was difficult, 'except on the fide of Cappado¬ 
cia, an open country, and not well provided, he took his route through 
that Kingdom, and encamped in that part of it which bordered upon Cilicia , 
near to the town of Cybijtra, at the foot of mount Taurus. His army, as it 
is faid above, confifted of about twelve thoufand foot and two thoufand 
fix hundred horfe, befides the auxiliary troops of the neighbouring Hates, 
and efpecially of Dejotarus, King of Galatia, the molt faithful ally of 
Rome, and Cicero's particular friend whofe whole forces he could depend 
upon at any warning. 

ibid, i, 3, While he lay in this camp he had an opportunity of executing a fpecial 
commiffion, with which he.was charged by the Senate-, to take Ariobar- 
zanes. King of Cappadocia , under his particular protection; and pro¬ 
vide for the fecurity of his perfon and government: In honour of whom 
the Senate had decreed, what they had never done before to any foreign 
Prince, that his fafety was of concern to the Senate and People of Home. 
His father had been killed by the treachery of c his fubjeCts, and a con- 
i ‘ /piracy 
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igiracy ofkhe fame kind was apprehended againft the fon: Cicero there- y.r. 7 ov 
fo?e, jn a qpuncil of nis officers, gave the King an account of the decree Bef '^ hr ‘ 
of the SienaUE, and that, in confequence of it, he was then ready to affift +o I 5 Corf. 

him witFL his troops and authoricy in any mealures that ffiouid be concerted- 

for the fafety and quiet of his Kingdom.-The King, after great pro- 

feffioys oflhis thanks and duty to the Senate for the honour of their decree, 
and to Cicsi'o himfelf for his care in the execution of ir, faid, that he knew 


no octafion for giving him any particular trouble at that time, nor had any 
fufpiciov of any deftgn againjl his life or crown: Uneu which Cicero, 
after congratulating him upon the tranquillity of Wf affairs, advifed him 
however to remember his father's fate , and from*the admonitions of the Senate, 
to be particularly vigilant in the care of ht\perfon-, and fo they parted. 
But the next morning the King returned early to the* camp, attended by 
his brother and councilors, and with many tears implored the protection 
of Cicero, and the benefit of the Senate's decree , declaring, “ that he had 
“ received undoubted intelligence of*a plot, which thole, who were privy 
“ to it, durft not venture to difeover till Cicero's arrival in the Country 
“ but, trufting to his authority, had now g!ven him information of it; 
“ and that his brother, who was prefent, and ready to confirm what he 
“ had faid, had b£en folicited to enter into it by tho offer of the crown : 
“ He begged, therefore, that fome of Cicero 's troops might be left with 
“ him for his better guard and defence.” Cicero told him, “ that, under 
“ the prefent alarm of the Parthian war, he qould not poffibly lend him 
“ any part bf his army j that, fince the confpiracy was detected, his own 
“ forces would be fufficient for preventing the effects of it •, that he ffiouid 
“ learn to adl the King, by ffiewirig a prqper concern for his own life, 
“ and exert his regal power in puniffiingthe authors of the plot, and par- 
“ donihg all the reft; that he need not apprehend any farther danger, 
“ when his people were acquainted with the Senate’s decree, and law a 
“ Roman army lb near to them, and ready to put it in execution.” And 
having thus encouraged and comforted the King, he marched towards Ci¬ 
licia, and gave an account of this accident, and of the motions of the Par- 
ihians, in two public letters to the Confuls and Senate m . 

While 


01 He added a privateietter alfo to Cato 
who was a particular .favourer of Ariobar- 
xattes, in which he informed him “ that he 
“ had not only fecurrdtht King’s perfon from 
“ any attempt, but had taken care, that lie 
“ fhould reign for the future with honour and 
“ dignity, by refloring to his favour and fer- 
“ vice his old Counfellors, v.hotn Cato hadre- 
*‘ commended, and who had beqi dilgraced by 
“ the intrigues of his court; and by obliging 
“ a tuibulent young priell of Bcltona, who 
\0L.1n. 


“ was the head of the malccontcnt-, ,.ni ti e 
“ next in power to the King himfelf, to quit 
“ the country.” 

This King, A>iobarxnnes, V'ems to have jvjjj 
been poor even to a proteib : 

Manicipiii loaifles, rget arts C tppadocum rex. 

Hor. F.p. i. 0. 

For he had been miferably fqueezed and 
drained by the Ro-a.tr. Generals and Govci- 
nors.towlioinlic owed vail futr.s,either adlual- 

4 B Iy 
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R.701. While he lay encamped in Cappadocia, expe&ing what way thjf to A 
i'^~ would move, he received an account that they*had taken a dijfatisp r< 


imr-rt 
i route, 

and were advanced to Antic*!’ in Syria, where they held Q. CT-, fjAilocked 
up-, and that a detachment of them had actually penetrated \V.o Cilicia, 
but vc ere routed and cut off by thofe troops which were left to guard country. 
Upon this he prefently decamped, and, by great journeys over Mount Taurus, 
marched in all hade to pofiels himfelf of the pajfes of Amanus , a grej.t and 
drong mountain, lying between Syria and Cilicia, and the common boundary 
o 1 them both, ff, /.his marc!), and the approach of his army to thfc neigh¬ 
bourhood of Syria, ti\e Par [Li am, being difeouraged, retired from Antioch, 
which gave Coffins an opportunity of falling upon them in their retreat, and 
■gaining a con/idcrable advantage, in which one of their principal commanders , 
01 aces, was mortally wounded. 

In the fufpence of the Parthian war, which the late difgrace of Craffus 
had made terrible -At Rome, Cicero's friends, who had no great opinion of 
his military talents, were‘in home pain for his fafety and fuccefs, as appears 
by the following letter iioic\Calius. 


Iy borrowed, or ftipulatedto be paid for par¬ 
ticular fcrvices. 11 was i. common pradtice 
with the great men of Rome, to lendmoney, at 
till exorbitant intertfl , to the Princes and Cities 
etpendent on the empire. The ordinary in- 
tereft of the pros ncinl loans was one per cent, 
by the month, with inhnjl upen intereji : This 
was the lowed; but it was frequently four 
times as much. Pompcy received monthly, 
from this my King, above fix thoufand 
pounds Ilcrling ; which yet was fhort of his 
full interell. It rut us n!fo had* lent him a 
\ ei \ large fum, .uid earneflly defiled Cicero to 
precure the pajment efit, with the arrears 
ofinttteil: Hut Pon.pcy' s agents were fo pief- 


fing and the King fo needy, that, though Ci¬ 
cero folicited Brutus's affair very heartily, he 
had little hopes of getting any thing for him. 
When Ariobarxanes came, therefore, to offer 
him the fame prefent of money which he had 
ufua'ly made to every other Governor, he ge¬ 
net ouily refufed, and deft red oft ly, that, injhad 
of giving it to him, he would pay it to Bru¬ 
tus: But the poor P.ince was fo diflrefled, 
that he excufed himfelf by the neccffity which 
he was under of fatisfving feme othei more 
p’effing demands ; fj that Cicero gives a fac 
account of his negociation in a long * letter 
to Jtticus, who had waunly lccominenucu 
Brutus's interell Jp him. 


V ( i. c,j. *-“ 1 come now to £ 11 , 1111 , whom, by your authority, I embraced with inclination, and begun even 

“ to lovt : But—w tut am ! going to fay ? I recall mylVlf", led 1 offend you.-Do not think that 1 tut 

,1* ' ,l cr.tircd into an; th.ng more cilhngly, or took, more pains, than in what he recommended tome. He give 

V I- ,4 me a mernci.nl of the particulars which you have talked over with me before: 1 purfued your lnfirufhons 
“ txaffly: In the hid place I pieliid Anobjrxancs to give to Brutus that money which he promifed to 

“ me. A' 1'ng the King continued with me, all things looked well; but he was afterwards tei/el by 

'• lix hundrel of Po^jey 's agents; and Pompry, for other reafons, can do more with him than all the world 
“ befides; but tfpecialfv when it is imagined that he is to be fent to the Pguhtan war: They now pay 
" Pompty tlrrty-three Attic talents per month out of the taxes; though this falls fhort of a month’s in- 
“ tereft: But our friend Cittiut takes it, calmly; and is content to abate fomewhat of the intcreft without 
“ preding for tile principal. As for others, he neither does nor can p iy any nun: For he has no trcafmi, 
“ r.o rcienues: He raifes taxes by Apptut s method of capitation: But thefe »re force fufficient for Pom- 
“ pty\ monthly pay: Two or three of the King’s friends are very rich; but they hold their own as ilofcly 

“ as either you or 1.-1 do not forbear however to afk, urge, and chide him by letteis: King Duoturus 

*' alio told nie, that lie had lent people to him on purpufe to folicit for Brutus', but they btought him wuid 
“ baik, tint bl ind really no money : Which 1 take indeed to be the cafe; that nothing is more drained than 
“ his K ngdom ; nothing poorer than the King.” 

i Marcus 
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Icxpi Marcus Cwlius to Cicero. Y.R 70*. 

*^y ox -—-—* 

“ ^ cleave Received an exprefs from Cains Cajfius , and another from I0 ' m 
“ Deiot\jfs, which greatly alarm us. The former writes that the Par- 
“ thianjfe rmy had palled the Euphrates , and the latter, that they are 'ti,' ' U * 
“ a&uallt marching towards your province, by the way of Coraagcne. n^.h-.i. ) 
“ A5 I well know how ill provided you are with troops, the principal 
“ concern I feel from this invafion, with refpcdt to you, isyleft you fhould 
“ be X lofer by it in point of reputation. Had you b»rtfTetter prepared 
“ inheed to receive the enemy, I fhould have been in great pain for your 
“ life; But, as the very fmall number of your Torces will incline you, 

“ I imagine rather to think of a retreat chan an engagement, I am only 
“ anxious concerning your’honour. For how far the world may conlider 
“ themeceflity of the cafe, and approve of your thus declining a battle, 

“ is a point, I confefs, which gives pie much unealy relledtion. In ihort, 

“ I fliall be in continual anxiety, till I hear of your t <irrival in Italy. 

“ In the mean time, this news of the Parthians has occalioned a variety 
“ of fpeculations. Some are of opinion, that Pompey ought to be lent 
“ againft them: ^\nd others, that it is by no means convenient that he 
“ fliould leave Rome. A third party is for ailigfling this expedition to 
“ Cafar and his army; whillt a fourth names the Confuls as the molt 
“ proper perfons to be employed. But all agree, however, in being blent 
“ as to any decree of the Senate for placing tlvs command in private hands. 

“ The Confuls, in the apprehenfion that they fliall either be nominated 
“ to a commilTion which they do Hot relifh, or l’uIter the dilgrace of its 
“ being given from them, forbear to convene the Senate: And by thi, 

“ means incur the cenfure of negledting the public interell. But whether 
“ indolence or pufillanimity be the real mytive of their declining the 
“ conduct of this war, it is concealed under the fpecious appearance how- 
“ ever of modefty. 

“ /Is we have received no courier from you , it*.was fufpefted, till the 
“ difpatch from Deictarus arrived, that the whole was an invention 
“ of Cajfius, who, it was thought, in order to colour his own rapine, 

“ had luffered a parcel of Arabs to make an incurlion into the province, 

“ and then represented them to the Senate as a formidable body of Par- 
“ thians. Whatever therefore may be the true Hate of the affair, let me 
“ perluade you to be extremely circumfpeft in giving a faithful and ac- 
“ curate account of it to the Senate : That you may neither lie reproached 
“ with magnifying matters, in order to gratify the private purpofes of 
“ Cajfius, nor with concealing any thing which may be of importance tor 
“ the public to know. 

“ It is now the eighteenth of November \ and as we arc advanced thus fir 
“ towards die end of the year, I do not fee that any thing can be done 

4B 2 “ in 
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in this affair till the firfl of January. For you know how of tC, 

active Marcellus is upon all occafions, and are' no llranf ihe 

dilatory difpofition of Sulpicius: You will eafily judge therc a ^Twhat is 
to be expected from two men of this unperforming caft‘-, arl “/pat thofe 
who ufually aft with fo much coklnels as to make one dou% their in¬ 
clinations, even in points they really dcfire to efFefl, will net be very 
warm in furwarding a bufinels to'vchich they are certainly avfrfe. 

“ If the Parthian war fhould become a ferious matter, the new Magi- 
flrates will engaged for the firfl: two or three months of their qffice in 
adjufting the proper meafures to be taken in this conjufture. Qn the 
other hand, if it mould •appear to be an invafion of no confequence, 
or fuch at lead, as, with the fupply of a few additional troops, may 
eafily be repelled.by you and the other Proconfuls already* in thofe pro¬ 
vinces, or by your fucceflbrs : Curio , I forefee, will begin to play his 
double game •, that is, he will in the firfl: place attempt to weaken the 
authority of Ccsfar •, and in the rlbxt, endeavour to throw fome little 
advantages oft the fide*of Pompey. As for Paullus *, he declares molt i 
vehemently againft fuffmng C<efar to continue in Gaul-, And our 
friend Furnius is the only Tribune whom I fufpeft of obflru&ing his 
meafures for that .purpofe. You may depend upon thefe articles as 
certain: But beyond thefe I cannot with any aflurance pronounce. 
Time indeed may produce much •, as many fchemes I know are con¬ 
certed : But they all turn upon the points I have already fpecified.- 

I forgot to mention, that Curio deligns to make an attemptno procure 
a divifion of the lands in Campania, It is pretended that C.efar does 
not concern himfclf in this matter: Certain, however, it is, that Pom- 
pey is very defirous of having the diftribution fettled before C<efar s 
return, that he may tje precluded from applying them to his own 
purpofes. ' 

“ As to what concerns your leaving the province;, I dare not promife 
that you Hull be relieved by a fuccelfor; but you may rely upon my 
endeavouring all I can, that your adminiftration fhall not be prolonged. 
Whether you will think proper to remain in your government, if affairs 
fhould be fo circuinftanced as to render it indecent for me to oppol'e any 
decree of the Senate for that purpoie, depends upon yourfelf to deter¬ 
mine : As it does upon me to remember, how warmly you made it your 
requeft, when we parted, that I would prevent any fuch refolution from 
being taken. Farewell.” . 




It is no wonder that Cicero" s friends fhould be in pain for him, when 
they thought he would have to do with the Parthians: Neverthelefs, 
when he found himfelf engaged, and pufhed to the neceffity of afting the 
, 5 General, he wanted (by his own account) neither ihe courage nor conduct 
of an experienced leader. In a letter to Atticus , dated from his camp: 

“ We 
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' i* T fn great fpjrits, fays he; and, as our counfelsare good, have v.k. 70 i. 
“ nv 4 *h x P ( lof an engagement: We are fecurely encamped, with plenty — 
“ .of prW 5 ”>s, and in fight almoft of Cilicia ; with a fmall army indeed, y/ij.*’ 

* l but, as^yiave*reafon to believe, intirely well affected tome: which 
“ I (hall Vouble by the accefilon of Deiotarus , who is upon the road 
to joiff^lrie. I have the allies more firmly attached to me than any 
“ Governor ever had : They are woifcferfully taken with my eafinefs and 
“ abftfnence : We are making new levies of Citizens, and eftablifhinsj 
“ magazines: If there be occafion for fighting, we decline it; 

“ if npt, fhall defend ourfelves by the ftrength of out^jofts. Wherefore 
be of good heart; for I fee, as much as if y*u were with me, the lym- 
“ pathy of your love for me.” 

The danger of the Partbians being over, Cicero , unwilling to difmifs 
his army without attempting fomething, led it againft an untamed race of 
banditti, or freebooters inhabiting the*mountainSj dole to which he now 
lay. They had never fubmitted to the Reman power, but lived in defiance 
of it. Cicero thought the reduction of them a matter of importance. 

To take them unprovided, he drew off his forces, on pretence of march¬ 
ing to the diftant parts of Cilicia ; but, after a day’s joyrney, (topped fhort, 
and, having refrefiied his army and left his baggage behind, turned back 
again in the night with the utmolt celerity, and reached Amanus before day 
pn the thirteenth of Ottober. Coming upon the natives by furprife, he 
eafily killed *or made them all prilbners. Erana , indeed, the capital of the 
mountain, made a brave refiftance\ for it held out almoft a whole day. 

Upon this fucceis, Cicero was ialuted Emperor. 

It appears, by a letter from the victorioVs Emperor, that he thought 
his victory gave him a juft claim to a Triumph. 

Cicerq to M. Cabins, Curule vEdile elect. 

“ I wifh you would enquire the real'on that your letters mifearry; for Kp F :.m. 

“ I cannot be induced to think that you have not once written to me lince Md ‘ n - 
“ your election. But to turn to the principal purpofe of this Epiftle—Ju"' 

“ Your wilh has fucceeded, and I have jiijt had employment enough of the tin c <i rf 

“ military kind to entitle me to a Triumph. You were under ibrnc appre- ’ 

“ henfions, I peroeive, about the Partbians, as being diffident of my 

*■« forces. I mult acquaint you then, that, [laving received advice, that 
“ the Partbians had committed hoftilities, I took the advantage of fome 
“ defiles, and of the neighbouring mountains, to lead my army, lup- 
“ ported by a tolerable number of auxiliaries, to Amanus. The reputation 
“ of my name was of fome benefit to me likewife in my march: As you 
“ cannot imagine of whtit importance it is, in places of this kind, to have 

“ the populace alk, Is this the Conful that faved Rome ? Is this he that 

“ icas 
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“ was fo honoured by the Senate? Together with other qu£ti»ns of t^e 
“ fame import, which I need not add. "When I approaches to Amr-tiuSy 
“ a mountain which feparates Cilicia from ^ra, I had the/atisffa&ion to 
“ hear that CaJ/ius had obliged the enemy to abandon tk fir;ge of Ah- 
“ tioch s and that Bibulus had taken upon himfelf the command of the 
“ province. However, I employed my army in haraffing th aAmanienfes, 
“ our eternal enemies: And, having put many of them tq the’ fword, 
“ as well as taken a pr at number of prifoners, and entirely difperfed 
“ the reft, Ki'urpri/.ed and burnt fotne of their fortrefies. Having thus 
“ obtained a aJunleat vidlory, I was laluted with the title of Smferator 
“ by the whole ai\iy at, IJfus, the very place where Alexander defeated, 
“ Darius. From thence I marched into the moft infefted parts of 
“ Cilicia , where I am now •before Pindenijfum ; a city of«great ftrength, 
“ and which I have already'been battering above thefe three, weeks". The 
“ garrilbn makes a moft obilinate and vigorous defence : So that? nothing 
“ items wanting to complete the glory I ihall here obtain, but that the 
“ name of this place we're lefts obfeure L 

“ If I ihould make mjjfelf mafter of it, as I truft I fliall, I will fend 
“ an immediate exprefs to the Senate. In the mean time, I have given 
“ this general account of my operations, to let you fee there is fome 
“ foundation to hope that your good wilhes will be accomplilhed. But 
“ to return to the Parthians: This fummer’s campaign has proved, you 
“ find, tolerable fuccelsful: I am in great pain, however, for the next. 
“ Let me intreat you, therefore, my dear friend, to endeavour that a 
“ fuccefibr be appointed to my government: But, if that Ihould prove 
“ a matter of too much difficulty (a's you intimate in one of your letters, 
“ and as I am myfeif inclihed to fufpecl) be careful at leaft to guard 
“ againft what may ealilv be prevented, I mean the prolongation of my 
“ refidcnce 1 ’. 

“ Iex- 


" The flege was begun about the flrft of 
November: So that this letter w. s wiitten to- 
wauls the end of Novcmb.r, if he began to 
batter in a few days after his invelhng'the 
place. 

° Cicero in a letter to Annas, fpeaking of 
thisfiege, writes,thus: “ What the plague, 
“ you will fay, are thefe Pindenijjians ? 1 

“ never heaid their names bcfoie.-How 

“ can I help'that f Could I turn Cilicia into 
“ Adiolia or Macedonia ? Take this how- 
“ ever for certain, that no man could do 
“ more than I have done with fuch an ar- 
“ my, fsV.” 

p Cicero wrote, about the fame time, a let¬ 
ter of congratulation to Curio, on his being 
eleded to the Tribunate; and prelleshim to 


be Heady to the intereflsofthe Senate, and to 
employ his 7 ribunitianpower in hisfa vour, that 
he may not be continued in his government 
beyond his year. 

Cicero to Curio , 1 Tribune of the People. 

“ The congratulations of a friend are not Ep. Fam. 
“ ufually considered as too late, if they are ii.7. 

“ paid as early as poflible : My great diftance Melm. iv. 
“ therefore from Rome, together with the flow 16. 

“ progrefs with which news travels into this 
“ corner of the world, will excufe me for not 
“ fooner femMng you mine. But now I fin- 
“ cerely give them you : And moft ardently 
“ wifh you may obtain immortal honour by 

your 
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e xp Aft from your letters (as I mentioned in one of my former) not J !*• 7 °j. 
« memy o\ account of what is at prefent going forward in the Republic, ’’ 
^ but a cle^ - prpfped of what is likely to happen—Farewell 401 Coni'. 

To fylsfy the earneft defire wjiich Cicero had formerly exprelfed 
(and whies he here again expreffes) pf being informed of wliat palled at 
Rowe, in ms abiencc, his correfpondent wrote leveral letters to him con¬ 
cerning the Rate of public affairs ; particularly one of the/njl of Augufi, 
and, a*Jhort time after, another, which refers to iu^Ttfkl which Cicero, 
by foTne words in the beginning of the letter now jeeforo us, appears to. 


“ your acfminili^tion of the 1 ribun.ite* To 
“ this end, 1 muli exhort you not to furfUr vom¬ 
it felf to be turned afidefrom yournatjr.il bias, 
<< in compliance with the lVntiments and ad¬ 
it vice of others : On the contrary, let me 
“ intreat you to be directed in your minifliy 
<< by the faithful light of your on n fuperior 
“ wifdom. No man indeed is capable of 
“ giving y ou more prudent counfels than will 
“ arife from the fuggef\ions of your own good 
.. fcpfe ; And, believe me, you can never be 
“ mifguided, fo long as) ou purfue the honelt 
“ dictates of your uninfluenced judgment. 
“ l fay not this inconftderately, but as per¬ 
il feftly well knowing the genius and pnn- 
<i ciplfs of him to whom 1 am addreiiing 
“ my felf. Yes, my friend, l can never b<i 

• < apprehenfive that you will ait either weakly 

• • or irrciolutcly, whilft )ou fuppoit the mea- 
<i f ur es your heart approves. U was neither 
ii c hauce nor ignorance that led you to ic licit 
“ theMagiRracy in f .importantacr.fi?. It •■.as 
“ a deliberate and well-conlid. red lefolution 
*i that engaged you nj tGs detign : A .nd \. u 
“ were peifctfly lenlibie of the great .’ eel ge- 
i< neralconfu Ron in which ihc G\ nwic'r,c il ta 
ti j s involved, together with the inter ima- 
i< taintv in what tnannti tuple our u11ii.it pv 
ii (iivifk'iis will finally lie teiminered. rou 
“ frequently refleit, l doue.t not, o:; the vain, 
“ the treacherous, and the plant difpoiit.ons 
o of the prefent genefation. To repeat (i;en 
si wliat f juft now mentioned : Let me con¬ 
i' iu c you to prefevi re ftedtafily in your old 
“principles, to cenfult the diib.tcs 'I yewr 
■ ‘ own breail, and faithfully la comply with 
ti As wife and worthy admonitions. Iiaroly, 
it perhaps, is any man more qualifnd than 
i» yourlclf to direct the caniluct pf others : 
“ None, I dmfure, to fleer your own. Good 

Gods 1 why am 1 thus pi evented from being 


a witnefs of your glori rus aflions, and an 
“ afloci.ite of your patr.ot dcligns ? The lat- 
“ ter, l am perfuaded, you are far front wanc- 
“ big: flow ever, the lfrength and warmth of 
“ my affection might poflibly render the con~ 

“ junftion of my counick, with youis not al- 
“ together tin pi ofi table. 

“ Voimvill hearfiom me again very fo r 'i\ as 
“ I purpofe in a few days to fend an exprci. 

“ to the Senate, with particulars < f the fucceis 
“ of my arms during the lail fummer’s Cam- 
“ pa : gn. In the meantime you v, illper- 
“ cave, by the letter which 1 dehvcicd to 
“your freedm.'.n 7 hntfi, with v. hat zealous 
“ pains Ishave folicited vour election to the 
“ I’ontifical Dignity : An election index d 
“ whicli will be attended, with mueiulifHculty 
“ 1 conjure you in retuin, inyde.tr ('..'no, not 
“ to fitfter this my very troubkioinc provin- 
“ cial adniinilli.-lion to be lengthened out l,e- 
“ vend ihe^ifu.d period : Ami 1 .iurn.it it by 
“ ali the itumgandte jviei Pc of our mutual 
“ fiiendihip. When 1 firlt made this requeit 
“ to you in perfon, and tever.il times afui- 
“ v aids repeated it by letter, I ! ad not the 
“ ie.ifl imagtnat on of y.r.r being Titlvane. 1 
“ then imice 1 only intuated your good olh'.e . 

'* as an illufhious Senatoi, and one w hu flood 
“ Li'^h :n the favour tail ciUmnot ivuy AV 
“ tfiit-:. lint / /-fie tgp!j to C u to, it t < nly 
“ as my i.obic : run id, lnji ■ ,t /-.•.>/..// 

“ l, nu. 1 ii i not dei'i e h av. vei fv.hit indu'd 
“ would bemoie difil nil to obtain) that any' 
“ thing’unu'i'.ll ll.oulfl be dimed a my la- 
“ vour: l!.it, oa the outran , that v ou would 
“ luppoit that duiee, an I mainta n Unite 
“ law*., by wLicit 1 wis appointed to this go- 
“ v.rnment. In avvor I, my iitiglc and moil 
“ earned rcquelf is, that Lite teims upon 
'* which i fet out lor this province may not 
“ be changed. Farewell.” 

luv c 
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y.r. 7 oi. have received : But it is not improbable, that a letter from C^tliu s t _ dj actr 
the fecond cf September, and another written in Otlober, full of/in tejjiggnce, 
p . 5SS . were not yet come to Cicero's hands; and as to that (abover tranferibed) 
of the eighteenth of November , he had unqueftionably not recVjv^d it; and 
this perhaps occafioned his apprehenfions, that fome of letters 

had mifearried. 

I doubt not but the Reader has 'a portion of the fame cupiofity which 
Ci ccro had; nor do I know how it can be better gratified, than by*adding 
here, to the 1& of the eighteenth of November, the other Four, juft above 
mentioned, of dathjirior to that ; or l'o much of them, at leaft, as is to 
the purpofe. Ther&will fee occafion hereafter to refer to them as the bell 
vouchers of the fads they relate. 

M. Ctelius to Cicero. 

Fp. I'nm. --“ Curio is a candidate [for the Tribuneftiip.] This greatly 

Mdm ,,i 44 alarms thole who are unacquainted with the real good qualities of 
\z. [dated “ Curio's heart. I hope, >and indeed believe, he will ad agreeably to 
Aug. i. “ his profeffions, and join with the Senate in fupporting the friends of the 
i^ e p U bii c : I a m fure, at leaft, he is full of thele ddigns at prefent; in 
“ which C<efar's condud has been the principal occafion of engaging 
“ him. For C<efar, though he lpares no pains or expence to gain over 
“ even the lowelt of the People to his intereft, has thought fit to treat 
“ Curio with fingular contempt. The latter has behaved 'himfelf with 
“ fo much temper upon this occafion, that he, who never aded with 
“ artifice in all his life, is lufpcded to have diffembled his refentment, 
“ in order the more eftedually to defeat the fchemes of thofe who oppofe 
“ his eledion ; I mean tjie Lalii and the Antonii, together with the reft of 
“ that wortlerful party. * 

“ I have been lo much engaged by the difficultiet, which have retarded 
“ the feveral eledions, that 1 could not find leifure to Write to you fooner: 
“ And indeed, as I every day expeded they would be determined, I waited 
“ their conclufion, that I might give you at once an account of the whole. 
“ But it is now thefirjl of Auguji ," and they are not yet over; the eledions 
“ of Praitors having met with lome unexpeded delays. As to that in which 
“ I am a candidate [the Curule Aidilejhip ] I can give no account which 
“ way it is likely to be decided : Only it is generally thought that Hirrus 
“ will not be chofen. This is colleded from the fate that has attended 
“ Viniianu!, who was a candidate for the office of Plebeian Azdile. 
“ That foolilh projed of his, for the nomination of a Dictator \ 
“ (which we formerly, you may remember, expofed to fo much ridicule) 

s Vincianui and Hirrus, defied Tribunes Vide ft.pra, pi526 & 542. And Vid. AdQ. 
for the year 700, were the chief promoters Fr. iii. 8. 
of the project of making Pompey Diflator. 

1 - “ fuddenly 
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“ fud^enfy turned .the ele&ion againft him - r and the People, by the loud- 
“*vft.acc;amations, exprefled their joy at his repulie. At the lame time 

Hifrus was univerfally called upon by the populace to give up his prc- 
“ tenfiot^ at tlie enfuing election. I hope therefore you will very loon hear, 
“ thatt ais affair is determined in the manner you have wifhed with regard 
“ to fne, but have fcarce' dared to’wifh with regard to him.” 

e—d—'-'- As to the ftate of the Commonwealth, we begin to give up all 
“ eifcpeftation that the face of public affairs will be changed. However, 
“ at ji meeting of the Senate, held on the twenty-feca^d of the lajl month, 
“ iq the Temple of Apollo, upon a debate relatingyfo the payment of the 
“ forces commanded by Pompey ’, mentiofl wasr made of that legion, 
“ whi*h, as appeared by his accounts, Jiad been lent to Ccefar: And 
“ he was alfced of what number of men it confided, and for what purpofes 
“ it was borrowed. In fhort, Pompey was pufhed fo llrongly upon this 
“ article, that he found himfelf under a neceflity of promiling to recall 
“ this legion out of Gaul: But he'added at tjie fame time, that the cla- 
“ mours of his enemies fliould not force him to take this ftep too pre- 
“ cipitately. 

“ It was afterwards moved, that the queftion might be put concerning 
“ the election of*a fucceffor to C<efar. Accordingly the Senate came to 
“ a refolution, that Pompey (who was juft going to the army at Arimi- 
“ num ‘, and is now actually let out for that purpofe) fliould be ordered 
“ to return to Rome with all expedition That the affair relating to a 
“ general tleftion of Governors for all the provinces might be debated in his 
“ prefence. This point, I imagine, will be brought before the Senate on 
“ the thirteenth of this month „ when, if np infimous obftacles fliould be 
“ thrown in the way by the Tribunes 11 , the Houfe will certainly come to 
“ fome refolution: For Pompey , in the coufe. of the debate, let fill an 
“ intimation, that he thought every man owed* obedience to the authority of 
“ that Affembly. However, I am impatient to hear what Paullus, the fe- 
“ nior Conful eleffi,' will fay, when he delivers his opinion upon this que- 
“ ftion, &c.-Farewell.” 


r Becaufe Hirrus was fupported by Pompey. 
Melm. 

* “ Pompey, though Jie remained in Pome, 
“ was at this time Governor of Spain ; which 
“ had been continued to him for four years 
“ at the end of his late Confullhip. It was 
“ the payment of his troops in that province 
“ which was under the conlideration of the 
“ Senate.” Plut. in Pomp, 

‘ “ Now called Rimini, fituated upon the 
“ Rubicon, a river which divides Italy from 
“ that part of the Roman pnAince called Cif- 
“ alpine Gaul. The army here mentioned is 

VOL. III. 


fuppofed to be part of thofe four legions, 
“ which were decreed to Pompey for the it;p- 
“ port of his government in Spain.” Plat, 
ibid. 

u “ Some of the Tribunes, together with 
“ Sulpifius, one of the prefent Conluh', were 
“ wholly in C.r/ar's intereft.’ 'i hey thought, 
“ or pretended to think, that it was highly 
“ unjujt to diveft Ctefar of his government be - 
“ fore the time was compleated for which it 
“ had been decreed-, of which there remained 
“ about two years unexpired.” Dio, xl. p. 
148. 
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3 3. written 
y; Auguft, 


“ How far you may be alarmed at the invafion which threatens your 
“ province and the neighbouring countries, I know not: But for myielf, 

44 I confels, I am extremely anxious lor the confequcnce. Could we 
“ contrive indeed, that the enemies, forces fhould be only in proportion 
“ to yours, and juft Jufficient to entitle you to the honour of a Triumph , 

“ there could np>t be a more defirable circumrtance. But the misfortune 
“ is, if the Part four r fhould make any attempt, 1 well know it <vill be 
“ a powerful one: AVl I am fenfible at the fame time, that you are fo 
44 little in a condition to oppofe their march, that you have fcarce troops 
44 to defend a lingle defile. ' But the world in general w ;, l not be fo 
* reafonable as to make the proper allowances for this circumftance. 
44 On the contrary, it is expe&ed from a man in your ftation, that he 
“ fliould be prepared for every occurrence that may arife: Without once 
44 confulering whether he be furnifhed with the necefliiry fupplies for that 
44 purpofe. I am ftill the more uneafy on your account, as I forefee the 
“ contejl concerning affairs in Gaul will retard the nomination of your fuc- 

ceffor: And, though I dare fay you have already had this contingency in 
“ your view, yet I thought proper to apprize you of its probability, that 
“ you might be fo much the more early in adjufting your meafures accord- 
“ ingly. I need not tell you the ufual artifices will undoubtedly be played off. 
44 A day will be appointed for confulering of a fucceffor to Cadar; upon which 
“ fome Tribune will interpofe his negative •, and that a fecond will probably 
44 declare , that, unlefs the Senate fhall be at liberty to put the queflion freely 
44 concerning all the provinces in general, he will not fuffer it to be debated 
“ with regard to any in particular. And thus fhall we be trifed with for 
“ a ccnfiderable time: Poffbly indeed two or three years may be fpun out by 
“ thefe contemptible arts. 

“ If any thing new had occured in public affairs, I fliould, as ufual, 
44 have lent you the account, together witli my fcntiments thereupon: 
“ But at prefent the wheels of our political machine feem to be altogether 
“ motionlefs. Marcellus is Jlill purfuing bis former deftgns concerning the 
44 provinces: But he has not yet been able to affemble a competent number of 
44 Senators. Had this motion been brought on the preceding year, and had Curio 
44 at the fame time been Tribune, it would probably have fucceeded: But , as 
“ affairs are now circumftanced , you are fenfible how eafy it will be for Cadar, 
44 regardlefs (is he is of the public interejl , when it Jlands in competition with 
44 his own, to objlru ft all our proceedings. Farewell.” 


Ep. Fain, 
rui. 9. 

Melin. iii. 

34. [dated 
Sept 2, 

702.J « 

Vid. fup. 

P s5>- 


M. Ccelius to Cicero. 

~— l ‘ I mentioned, in one of my former, that the affair of the provinces 
would come before the Senate on the thirteenth of the lafl month: Never- 

“ thelefs. 
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‘‘ thelets, by the intervention of [Cains'] Marcellas, the Conful deft, it Y R - r ot - 
was put off to thefirft of 4 his infant. But, when the day arrived, they cf ' J £ ,>r ' 

“ could not procure a fufficient number of Senators to be prefent. It is 4°i Conf. 
“ now the feconfi of September, and nothing has yet been done : And I am 
“ perfuaded it will he adjourned to the following year. As far as I can 
“ lee therefore, you mult be contented to leave the adininiftration of your 
“ province in the hands of fome ptrffon whom you fliall think proper to 
“ ajfpoint for that purpofe, as I am well convinced you will not loon he 
“ relieved by a luccelfor. For, as Gaul mull; take the lame fate with 
“ tlv: reft of the provinces, any attempt that Ihould'be made for fettling 
“ the general luccelhon will certainly be <fbftru«ed by Cdfar’s party. 

“ Of this I have not theleaft doubt: Andtherefore I thought it necelfary 
“ to give yftu notice, that,you might be prepared.to ad accordingly. 

fct ' •_ . _ _ _ l _ 

“ Your friend Pcmpey openly declares, that Cutfar ought not to be admit- 
“ ted as a candidate for the Confulfhip while he retains Ijis command in 
“ the province w . He voted however againft the palling‘a decree for this 
“ purpofe at prefent. Scipio moved, that tlxfrjl of March next might be 
“ appointed for taking into confideration the nominating a luccelfor in the 
“ Gallic provinces ; and that thjs matter Ihould be propofed to the Houfe 
“ feparately, and without blending it with any other queftion. Balbus 
“ Cornelius was much difeompofed at this motion: And I am well alfured 
“ he has complained of it to Scipio in very ftrong terms.” 


M. Ccdny to Cicero. 


JtleLo*. 


-“ As to public affairs, we *had waited feveral days in ex- e ( >. p*™. 

“ peftation that fomething wikild be determined concerning Gaul ; fre-^-*- 
“ quent motions having been made in the Senate for this purpofe, which 7> e w "’ Ul !’ 
“ were followed by very warm debates. At length, however, it plainly ap- m orto- 
“ pearing agreeable 4o Pompey’j fentiments, that Ca;far’s command in Gaul bcr> 

“ fhould not be continued longer than the firjl of March , the Senate palfed 
“ the following Orders and Decrees \ 

“ By authority of the Senate,, held in the Temple of Apoi.lo, on 
“ the thirtieth day of September. Signed •, L. Domitius Ahenobarbus; 


* “ Pompty, who contributed more than 
“ any man to the advancement of Cafar 's 
“ power, had lately procured a law, by 
“ which the perfonal appearance of the latter 
“ was difpenfed with, in foliciting the Con- 
“ fular office. But Pcmpey now began to re- 

“ pent:-Not that his own designs were 

“ more favourable to the liberties of Rome 
* l than thofe of Cafar ; bat* as difeovering at 
“ laft, that they could not both fublilt toge- 
“ ther.” 


x When an ad palled,the Senate in a full Melm. 

Houfe, held according to the preferibed forms, vol. I. 

and without any oppofition from the 11i- p. 6 4 - 
bunes (who had the privilege of putting a 
negative upon all proceedings in die Senate) 
it was called a Senatus co/tfultum, a decree of 
the Senate. But if any of thole eflentials were 
wanting, or a Tribune interpofed, it was then 
only Ihled a Senatus aufierstas, an or de r of 
the Senate, and conftderedas oflefs authori¬ 
ty. Matsut. 

4.C t Caeciliu*; 
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“ Cascilius; Metellus Pius Scipio; L. Villius Anpalis; C. Septimius ; 
“ Caius Lucceius Hirrus; C. Scribonius Curio ■, L. Atteius Capiro ; M. 
“ Oppius. Whereas a motion was made by Marcus Marcellus, the Conful, 
“ concerning the t Consular provinces •, it is ordered, that Lucius Paullus 
“ and Caius Marcellus, Confuls elebl, Jhall , on the firft of March, next fol- 
“ lowing their entering upon their office , move the Senate concerning the fonfu- 
“ lar provinces : At which time no other bujinefs Jhall be proceeded upon, nor 
“ any other motion made in conjunction therewith. And for this purpofe the 
“ Senate Jhall continue to affiemble, notwithjlanding the Comitial r days, and 
“ until a decree Jhall fe paffied. 

“ Ordered, Tha\ whet .: the Conful Jhall move the Senate upon the quefticn 
“ aforefaid, they Jhall be impowered to fummon fuch of the three hundred 
“ Judges, who are members 0} the Senate, to attend. 

“ Resolved, That if any matters Jhall arife upon the quejtion aforefaid ', 
“ which Jhall be necejfary to be laid before the People, that Servius Sulpicius 
“ and Marcus. Marcellus, the prefeat Confuls, together with the Praetors 
“ and Tribunes"of the People, or fuch of them as Jhall be agreed upon, Jhall 
“ call an AJfcmbly of the People for that purpofe : And if the Magif rates 
“ aforefaid Jhall fail herein, the fame fall be propofed to the People by their 
“ fucceffort. 

“ The thirtieth day of September, in the temple of Apollo. Sign- 
“ ed •, L. Domitius Ahenobarbus ; Caecilius; Metellus Pius Scipio -, 
“ L. Villius Annalis •, C. Septimius j C. Scribonius Curio •, M. Oppius. 

“ The Conful, Marcus Marcellus, having moved the Senate concerning the 
“ provinces, ^ 

“ Resolved, That it is thefpinion of the Senate, that it will be highly 
“ unbecoming any MagiJlrate, who has a power of controuling their proceed- 
“ ings, to occafton any hindrance, whereby the Senate may be prevented from 
“ taking the aforefaid motion into confideration as foon as poffible : And that 
“ whofoever fall objlruti or oppofe the fame, Jhall be deemed an enemy to the 
“ Republic. 

“ Ordered, That if any MagiJlrate Jhall put a negative upon the foregoing 
“ reflation, the fame Jhall be entered as an order of the Senate, and again 
“ referred to the confideration of this Houfe. 

“ This refolution was protefted againft by Caius Calius, Lucius Vinicius, 
“ Publius Cornelius, and Caius Vibius Panfa. 

% tl. 

y “ The Comitial days were thofe on ufe of their legal privilege, they IhoulJ be 
“ which the Comitia or Aflemblies of the deemed enemies to the Republic. And, what 
" People were-held: And on thefe days the is worthy to be obfcrved, the Tribunes, in 
“ Law prohibited the Senate to be convened. the prefent cafe, were ufing their legal privi- 
“ The Senate, however, in the prelent in- lege in fupport of Juftiee ; the Senate were 
“ ftar.ee, and upon many other occafions, difpeniing with the laws, in order to injure 
“ took upon themielves to aft with a dtfpcnfeng and opfrej's. The Reader will remark, that 
“poner.” See Midd. on the Rom. Sen. Curio is one of thofc who fgn this refolution 
p. 121. They had the impudence, as we of the Houfe. 
fee, to refolve, That, if the Tribunes made 


Resolved, 
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“ Resolved, That the Senate will take into confideration the cafe of fuch 0/Y.R.7O*. 
“ the fojfiiers under Casfar’r command who have ferved out their legal time or Bef ' S hl ' 
“ who, for other reafons, are entitled to a difcharge ; and make fuch order 401 Coni; 
“ thereupon as fhall be agreeable to equity. -- 

“ Resolved, That, if any Magiflrate Jhould put his negative upon thefore- 
*“ going decree, the fame fhall Jland as pin order of the Senate, and he again 
“ referred to the confideration of this Houfe. 

“ This refolution was protefted againft by Caius Callus and Caius Panfa, 

“ Tribunes of the Peoples. 

-- “ In the debates which preceded thele decrees, Pompey let fall an 

*“ exprefllon that was much obierved, and gave us confident hopes of his 
“ good intentions, lie could not, without grmt injuflice, he faid, determine 
“ ally thitfgftt relation to the provinces under Cadarlt command, before the 
“ firrt cyf March: But after that time, he allured the Senate, he fhould 
“ have no fort of fcruple. Being afkecj, what if a negative fijould then be 
“ put upon a decree of the Senate for recalling CVtTar ? Potppey anfwered, 

‘i he fhould look upon it as jujl the fame thing, whether Ctefar openly refufcd 
“ to obey the authority of the Senate, or fecretly procured fame Magiflrate to 
“ objlrutt their decrees. But fuppofe , faid another member, Cselar ffoould 
“ infift upon being a 'candidate for the Confuljhip, and fit the fame time, of 
“ retaining his command ? ” “ Suppofe, replied Pompey with great temper, 

“ my own fon fhall take a flick and beat me ? ” From expreflions of this 
“ kind the world has conceived a notion, that a, rupture will undoubtedly 
“ enfue between Pompey and Cufar. I am of opinion 2 however, that 
“ the latter will fubmit to one of thgie two conditions : Either to give up 
“ his prefent pretenfions to the Confulate, and continue in Gaul ; or to 
“ refign his command of the pro^nce, provided he can be allured of his 
“ election. Curio is preparing moft llrongly to oypofe his demands. What 
lie may be able to elfed I know not -, but Hire I am, that a man who 

honour at leaft, if he 


atfts upon fuch patriot principles mull gain 
nothing elfe-•” 


gam 


From Amanus, Cicero led his army to another part of the Highlands, Midd. 17. 
the moft difafteded to the Roman name, poffcfled by a ftout and tree peo- K r- Kam - 
pie, who had never been fubject even to the Kings of that country. Their ' + ' 
chief town was called Pindeniffum, fituated on a deep and -craggy hill : 

It was the conftant* refuge of all delerters, and the harbour of foreign 

? As the firength of Cirfar s army ill Gaul conjectures ; nvllakcn concerning C/r/nr, 
confided principally in his veterans, this daufe concerning Curio, and concerning himfelf. 
was added, as Grono’vius obferves, with a \ iew lor C rjur did not lubmit, Kc. and Cuno 
of drawing off thofe foldiers from his troops. took C,rftrh pait; and lo did Caliu s himfclf 
•* It is remarkable that Cerlius, the writer in the beginning of the civil war. Ctr/im 
of this Letter, whom Cicero judged to be a t obtained the ,-Edileihip this year [702] from 
able politician, and to have a longer forefight his competitor Hirrus, formerly Cicero's com- 
than any body, was miflaken in uLmoil all his petitor for the Augurate, 
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enemies, and at that very time was expelling aid prepared to receive the- 
Parthians. Cicero laid fiege to it in form; and though he attacked it with 
all imaginable vigour, and a continual battery of his engines, yet it ,coft 
him above fix weeks ro reduce it to the neceflity of furrendering at difere- 
tion. The inhabitants were fold for Haves-, all the other plunder, except¬ 
ing the horll-s, was given to the foldiers. 

After this action, another neighbouring nation, called 27 burani, terrified 
bv the fate of Piudeniffum , voluntarily fubmitted, and gave hoftagei fothat 
Cicero lent his army, under the command of his brother, into winter-quar¬ 
ters, in thole parts of the province which were thought the moll turbulent. 

Thcfe martial exploits'lpread Cicero' s fame into Syria, where Bibulus was 
juft arrived to take upon hijn the command but kept himfclf clofe within 
the gates of Antioch till the country was cleared of all the'P..;tlL,u . His 
envy of Cicero's fuccefs, and title of Emperor, made him impatient to 
purchafe the fame honour by the like fervice on the Syrian fide of the moun¬ 
tain Amanus : But he had the ntisfortune to be repulfed in his attempt, 
with the intide lofs of the firft cohort, and fever al officers of diflinttion, which 
Cicero calls an ugly blow., both for the time and the cffetl of it. 

Though Cicero , for his viltory (which he calls a juft victory) at Amanus, 
had been faluted Emperor, apif had ever fince aflumed that appellation, 
yet he fent no public account of itl 0 Rome till after the affair of Pindenifium, 
an exploit of more eclat and importance for which he expelled the honour 
of a Thankfgiving, and began to entertain hopes even of a Triumph. His 
public Letter is loft, but that lofs is fupplied by a particular narrative of 
the whole allion in a private letter, to Cato. His defign, in paying Cato 
this compliment, was to engage his Vote and concurrence to the decree 
of the fupplication f 

After a detail of hi^ proceedings, and fuccdfes from the time of his 

arrival in the province, 'ne thus continues-“ And now, if a motion 

“ fhould be made in the Senate concerning the honours due to the fuccefs 
“ of my arms, I fhall efteem it the highefl glory' to be fupported in my 
“ pretenfions by your fuffrage. I am ienfible it is ufual tor the graveit 
“ charalters to requeft , as well as to be requeftedfor, favours of this nature, 
“ in the flrongeft terms: But I perfuade myfelf it will be more proper 
“ for me to remind than folicit you in the prefent inflance. You have 
“ frequently indeed, not only diflinguifhed me with your vote, but with 
“ your highefl applaufe, both in the Senate and the Aflemblies of the 
“ People. And, believe, me, I have ever thought there was fo much 
“ weight' and authority in all you uttered, that a fingle word of yours in 
“ my favour was the highefl honour I could poffibly receive. I remember 
« upon a certain occafion, when you refufed to vote for a public thankfgiving , 
which was propofed in favour of a very worthy and illuflrious Citizen. 

s Cicero wrote at the fame time, for the fame end, to C. Claudius Marcellas , and P. JEmi- 
iiut Pauline, the two Confuls of the prefent year 703. 

“ you 
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“ you told the Senate^ you Ibould willingly have given your fuffrage in Y - R -7°3' 
“ fupport of the honour in queftion, had it been defigned as a reward for Bef ^ hl ' 
“ hny civil lervice$ which that Conful had performed in Rome. Agreeably 4°’- Conf. 

“ to this maxim, you formerly concurred in voting that a public thankf- - 

“ giving fhould be decreed to me, not iqdeed for having advanced the glory 
of oar Country by my military atchifyements (for that would have been 
“ a cirfumftance nothing uncommon) but for having, in a moft fingular 
“ and unexampled manner, preferved the liberties of the whole Comrnon- 
“ wealth without drawing a fword. I forbear to mention the general (bare 
you "have taken in all the envy, the difficulties, and the dangers, to 
“ which my life has been expofed : And a far greater you were willing to vid.fupra* 
“ have taken, f I could have been prevailed uptin to have confented r . I for- {?■ 43+> 5> 
“ bear to mention likewife thit you confidered my enemy * as your own ? •ciodiu*. 
“ And >hat, in order to give me a convincing proof of your great regard, 

“ you fcrupled not to fliew >our approbation even of his death, by defend- 
“ ing Milo in the Senate. In return, (and I Ijpeltk of it, i»bt as a favour 
for which you are indebted to me, but as gi tribute wliich I owed to 
“ truth) I have been no filent admirer of your virtues : For who indeed 
“ can fupprefs his ^pplaule of them ? In all my fpeeches, both in the 
“ Forum and in the Senate, as well as in the feveral’pieces I have pub- 
“ liflicd, either in our own language or in Greek, I have ever represented 
“ your character as iuperior, not only to the nobleft amongft our con- 
“ temporaries, but to the moft celebrated in hiftory. 

“ After all, you will wonder, perhaps, what fhould induce me to let 
“ lb high a value upon thele little iLHfhlient honours of the Senate. I will 
“ acknowledge then the whole tr/th, and lay open my heart before you 
“ with a freedom becoming that philolophy we cultivate, and that friend- 
“ ffiip we profels : A friendlhip delivered down*to us from our parents, 

“ and improved by many reciprocal good offices. 

“ Let me previoulty oblerve, that, if ever any man was a fir anger to the 
“ defire of empty applaufe and vulgar admiration , it is nyfelf: And this 
“ frame of mind which I pofiefs by temper, has been ltill ftrengthened 
“ (if I am not deceived) by realbn and .philolophy. As an evidence of 
“ this, 1 appeal to my Conlulate i in which, as in every other part of my 
“ life, though I purfued that conduct, I confefs, from whence true honours 
“ might be derivedj yet I never thought they were of their,•fclvcs an ob- 
“ jcbf worthy of my ambition. On the contrary, I refufed the govern- 
“ ment of a very noble province : And, not'withftanding it was highly 
“ probable I might have obtained a Triumph, yet I forbore to profecute 
“ my pretenfions of that kind. I forbore too the offering mylelf as a 
“ candidate for the office of Augur : Though you are lenlible, I dare lay, 

’ This feems to import, that Cato would the People, if Cicero had followed that coun - 
have concurred in mealurcs to defend Cicero fel. Hut Plutareb reports, that Cato advifed 
by arms, againlt the fovtreign authority of Cicero to lubmit. Pint, in Cut. 

r “ that 
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Y. R. 703. tl that I might have fucceeded without much difficulty. But I wiU ac- 
lkf 49 Chr - “ knowledge, that the injurious treatment *1 afterwards fuffered f though 
401 Conf. “ you always fpeak of it indeed as acircumftance which reflects the higheft 

-“ honour upon my character, and as a misfortune only to the Republic, 

“ has rendered me delirous of receiving the mod diftinguilhed marks of my 
“ Country’s approbation. For this realon I folicited the oflke*of t Augur, 
“ which I had before declined : ‘And, as little as I once thought the mi- 
“ litary honours deferved my purfuit, I am now ambitious of that di- 
“ (lindion wliich the Senate iilually confers on its fuccefsful Generals. I 
“ will own, 1 have fomc view by this means of healing the wounds of my 
“ former unmerited.difgrttce : And therefore, though I juft now declared 
“ that I would not requejl }/our aid on this occafion, I recall my words, 
“ and do moft earneftly requefl your fuffrage and affiftancc; up em LJ 1 C fup- 
<c pofition, however, that what I have pertormed in this campaign fhall not 
“ appear contemptible in your eyes, but, on the contrary, far fuperior to 
“ the aftions of many of thofe Gerterals who have obtained the moft glo- 
“ rious rewa'rds from the Senate. 

“ I have obferved (and you are fenfible I always liften with great at- 
“ tention whenever you deliver your opinions) that as often as any queftion 
“ of this nature has come before the Senate, you “were lefs inquifitivc 
“ into the military than civil conduct of the Proconful. It was the poli- 
“ tical ordinances he had eftablifhed, and the moral qualities he had dif- 
“ played, that feemed to have the principal weight in determining your 
“ vote. If you fhould examine my pretenfions in this view,"you will fee, 
“ that with a weak and inconlidenjble army, I found a ftrong defence, 
“ againft the danger of a very formidable invafion, in the lenity andjuftice 
“ of my government. By thefe aids I dffedted what I never could by the 
“ moft powerful legion^: I recovered tne friendftiip of our alienated allies, 
“ firmly ftrengthened their allegiance to the Republic, and conciliated 
“ their affedtion at a time when they were waiting the opportunity of fome 
“ favourable revolution to delert us. But perhaps' I-have expatiated far- 
“ ther upon this lubject than was neceflary ; efpecially to you, before whom 
“ all our allies in getteral are accujtcmed to lay their complaints. To them 
“ therefore I refer you for an account of die benefits they have received 
“ by my adminiftration. They will all of them as with one voice, I am 
“ perfuaded, give you the moft advantageous teftimony in mv favour •> 
“ but particularly thofe illujlrious. clients of yours , - the Cyprians ' and 

“ Cappa- 

Vid. fupi a, ' The debt above mentioned, that was ling upon bond, at a moft extravagant in tereft; 
p. 554. the owing from Ariobarxanes to Brutus, was not and he begged of Cicero to take their perfons 
note. the only affair which the latter had recom- and concerns under his fpecial protection. 
Midd. mended to Cicero : He had burdened him Appsus, who was Brutus's father-in-laws , had 
p. ii— it. w j t j 1 anot her much more troublefome. granted every thing which was afked to Scap- 

The city of Satamis in Cyprus owed to two tius, a Prtrfuture in Cyprus, -withfome troops 
of his friends, as he pretended, Scaptius and of borft, with which he miferably harafled the 
Martinius, above twenty thoufandpounds fier- poor Salaminians, in order to force them to 
, comply 
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i s£appadccians : Tq whom I may likewife add your great and royal friend, Y - R. i»\ 
“ Prince Deiotarus. If thus to aft is a merit of the moft fuperior kiml, Bcf 4 J' hr ' 

“ if, fox C'onf. 


A<l Att. comply with his unreafonable demands : For 

ii, i. be Jhut up tbeir whole Senate in the Council- 

room, }illJive of them were Jfarvcd to death 
with hunger. Brutus laboured to place him 
in the fame degree of favour with Cicero .-Rut 
Cicero, ^eing informed at EpheJ'ns of this vio¬ 
lence, by a deputation J'rom Sal am is, made it 
the fit'll aft of his government to recall the 
troops from Cyprus, and put an end to Scap- 
tius’s PrAfefiure, having laid it down for a 
r u te ytug i miWi o command to any n>an, who 
was concerned iit trade, or negociated money in 
the protfnee: To give fatisfadtion however 
to Brutus, he enjoined the Salaminians to pay t 
off Scaptius’/ bond, which they were ready to 
do according to the tenor of his edift, by 
which he had ordered, that no bond in his 
province Jbould carry above one per cent, by the 
Ad Att, month. Scaptius refufed to take the money 

t.ts. on thofe terms, infilling on four per cent.\ ns 

the condition of his bond expreffed; which 
by computation almolt doubled the principal 
fum ; while the Salaminians, as they proteded 
to Cicero, could not have paid the original debt, ' 
if they had not*been enabled to do it by bis help, 
and out of his own dues, that he had remitted to 
them, which amounted to fomewhat more J^an 
Scaptius’/ legal demand. 

This extortion raifed C/<Wsindigna|ion; 
and, notwithftanding the repeated inllances of 
Brutus and Atticus, he was determined to 
Over-rule it; though Brutus, in order to move 
him the more effeSualJy, ‘thought proper to 
confefs, what he had alt along dijfembled, that 
the debt wai really his own , and Scaptius only 
his agent in it. This furprized Cicero Hill 
more, and though he had a warm inclination 
to oblige Brutus, yet he could not confent to 
fo flagrant an injuftice, but makes frequent 
and heavy complains of it in his letters to 
Atticus. In one of them he fays, “ You have 


“ now the ground of my conduft ; iff?) ,/„! 

“ does not approve it, I fee no reafon v.l.) 

>“ we fliould love him ; but 1 am lure it will 
“ be approved by his uncle Cato In an 
other, “ If Bmutus thinks, that I ought to al- 
“ low him four per cent, when by edict I 
“ have decreed but one through all the pro- 
“ vinces^and that to the fatisfaflion <f the 
“ keenelt ufuref<j if he complains, that l 
“ denisd a 1’ra.feflure to one concerned in 
trade, which I deiried for that reafon to your 
“ friend Lanins, and to Sex. Statius, though • 

“ lorquatus folicited for tlie one, and Pompey 
“ himfclf for the other, yet without dilgull- 
“ ingeithcr.of them ; ifjte takes it ill, that I 
“ recalled the troops out of Cyprus, l iliall be 
“ lorry indeed, that he has any occafion to be 
“ angry with me; but much more, not to 
“ find him the man that 1 took him to be.— 

“ 1 have not forgfct, however, what you in- 
“ timated to me in feveral of your letters, 

“ that if I brought hack nothing clje from the 
“ province but Brutus’/ fricndjhip, that would 
“ be enough: Let it be io, fmee you will hate 
“ it fo; yet it mull always be with this ex- 
“ ception, as far as it can be done, without 
“ my committing any wrong.”—In a third, ,\ Ui 
“ Hofv, my dear Atticus, you, who applaud u. i. 

“ my integrity and good condudl, and are 
“ vexed foraetimes, you fay, that you are not 
“ with me* how can fuch a thing, as F.nnius 
“ fays, come out of your mouth, to defire me 
“ to grant troops to Scaptius, for the fake of 
“ extorting money? Could you, if you were 
“ with me, fuffer me to do it, if I would ?— 

“ If I really had done fuch a thing, with 
*1 what face could I ever read again, or touch 
“ thofe books of mine, with which you are fo 
“ much pleafed ? He tells him likewife in n,;,| v ; , 
confidence, that all Brutup’t, letters to him, & 3, 
even when he was alking favours, were : n- 


* It is very difficult to fuppofe that Cato was ignorant of his nephew’s infamoffs extortion, and 
SecMelm. the horrible proceedings of ms nephew’s agent. For Cato (as Plutarch intoims us) having li ttlcd 
Vol. I. p. a correfpondence throughout all the Roman provinces, received conilant intelligence of the con- 
416. note dufl of the feveral Governors in their relpcflive commands. And the Cyprians had a particular 
Ja and 13. claim to the patronage of Cato, as he had been employed in executing a commiffion, by which the 
Vid. fupra. ifland was annexed to the dominions of the Republic. Cicero, m a letter to Cato, calls them (as 

p. c68. we fee) thofe illufirhus clients of^ours -and refers him to them for a teftimony of his good conduit 

in his government, of which Cyprus was a part. 

Yoh.UI. 4 D mannerly, 
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“ if, in all ages, the number has been far lefs confiderable of thoie who 
“ knew how to fubdue their defires than to yanquilh their enemies, lie 
“ that has given an inltance of both, cannot certainly but be deemed, in 
“ Cato' s eftimation at lead, to have rtrengthened his claim to the honours 
“ of his country, and to have improved the fplendor of his military at- 
“ chievements, by the more unufual kiftre of his civil conduct. 

“ Let me in the laft place, and as in diffidence of my own felicitations, 

“ call in Philofophy for my advocate; than which nothing has afforded 
“ me a more valuable fatisfadtion. The truth is, ffie is one of the poblelt 
“ bleffings that the Gods have bellowed on man. At her ferine we have 

both of us, from our, earlialt years, paid our joint and equal adorations: ■ 

“ And, while fee has been thought, by feme, the companion only of in- 
“ dolent and fecludqi fpeculatilts, we (and we,alone I had aim*# fe’' 1 ; u r.ve 
“ introduced her into the world of bufinefs, and familiarized her with the 
“ molt adive and important feenes. She therefore it is that now lolicits 
“ you in my behalf; and when Philofophy is the fupplicant, Cato , furely, 

“ can never refitfe. To fay all in one word; Be well aflured, if I fhould ( 

“ prevail with you to concur in procuring a decree I fo much wife to ob- 
“ tain, I feall confider myfelf as wholly indebted for that honour to your 
“ authority and friendfeip. Farewell.” 

But Cato was not to be moved from his purpofe by thefe compliments, or 
motives of friendfeip: He was an enemy by principle to all decrees of 
this kind, and thought them bellowed too cheaply, and proftituted to oc- 
cafions unworthy of them; fo that, when Cicero' s letters came under deli¬ 
beration, though he fpoke with all imaginable honour and refped of Cicero , 
and highly extolled both his civil and miliary adminijiration, yet he voted 
againjl the /application', which was decreed however, without any other 
diffenting voice, except that of Favonius , who loved always to mimic Cato , 
and of Hirrtts , who had a perfonal quarrel with Cicero: Yet, when the 
vote was over, Cato himfelf affifted in drawing up tie decree , and had his 
name inferted in it, which was the ufual mark of a particular approbation 
of the thing, ami friendfeip to the perfon in whofe favour it palled. But 
Cato's anl'wer to Cicero's letter will feew the temper of the man, and the 
grounds on which he acted on this occafion. 

mannerly, churlijh, and arrogant, 'without re- the fame* fum, probably, which had been 
garding either what or to 'whom he was writ- dcllined to Cicero himiclf. 

i/ig; and, if heucontinucd in that humour, you 1 Cicero had undoubtedly no claim to the Me!m. 
may love him alone, fays he, you jhallhave no honour he demanded; and for this reafon, Vol. II, 
rival of me ; but he will come, l belie ve, to a among others, becaufe the number of the p. 51. 
bitter mind. But, to (hew, after all, what a (lain, on the (ide of the enemy, was not fo 
real inclination he had to oblige him, he ne- great as the laws in thefe cafes required; as 
rer left urging King Ariobarzanes till he bad is evident from f a letter of Caclius to Cicero 
fqueezedfrom him a hundred taknts, in part of on the fubjeit. Fid. Ep. Earn. VIII. ii. 
licutus’i debt , or about twenty thoufandpounds ; Melm. vi. 6. 

3 M. Ca t 9 
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M. Cain to M. T. Cicero , Emperor. Y . r. 7 n,. 

Inf. Chi. 

“ Not only my regard for the Republic, but my affedlion for you, 

“ makes me very fincerely rejoice in finding, that you exercife the fame 4 ° a 
“ integrity and vigilance in the cofid u< 5 t of our arms abroad, as diitin- Ep. F un. 

“ guimed our adminiftration of your, molt important affairs at home. I 

“ have therefore paid your adions that honour, which, according to my .. 

“ belt judgment, was due to them : And, in fpeaking of them before the 
“ Senate, as well as afterwards, when I affifted in drawing up the decree 
“ in your favour, I aferibed to your probity^nd prudent condud the de- 
“ fence* of your province, the prelervation of thf crown and perlon of 
tkmswfes, and the recovery of the ali!es to their duty and affection 
“ to our empire. If you rather chute, however, that we fliould aferibe 
“ to the Gods thofe advantages, for which the Republic is not at all in- 
“ debted to fortune, but wholly to pur moderation and confummate wif- 
, “ dom, I am glad that the Senate has decreed ithankfgiviilg. But if your 
*• willingnefs to let fortune have the credit, of your adions be for this 
“ real'on, that you imagine a thankfgiving necefiarily opens your way to 
“ a triumph , I maft oblerve, tha^ the latter is not always a confcquencc 
u of the former. Yet granting it were, is it not far more to the honour of 
“ a General to have it declared , by a vote of the Senate, that he preferved 
“ his province by the mildnefs and equity of his adminiftration, than that he 
“ owed it either to the ftrength of his troops, or to the favour of the Gods ? 

“ fuch, at leaft, were my ientiments when this queftion came before the 
“ Houfe: And, if I ha*re emnjuffed more words than ufual in explaining 
“ them, it was from a defire convincing you, that, though I propofed 
“ to the Senate what I thouglft would be tnoft for the advantage of your 
“ reputation, I rejoice that they have determined what is moll agreeable 
“ to your wifhes. J have only to requeft the continuance of your friend- 
“ flrip •, and to intrtat you fteadily to perievere in thofe paths of integrity 
“ which you have hitherto purfued, both in refped to our allies and to the 
“ Republic". Farewell.” 


* “ This letter (to (peak in Virtuofo lan- 
“ guage) is an unique, and extremelyvaluable, 
“ as being the only compofition that has been 
“ tranfmitted to us from the hands of Cato. 
“ It confirms what Plutarch exprefsly aflerts, 
“ that Cato’s manners were by no means of a 
“ rough and unpolifhed call, as no refufal 
“ couldhave been drawn upin moredecentand 
“ civil terms. A judicious eye, however, can- 
“ not but diicern, through mis veil of polite- 
“ nefs, the nice touches of a delicate and con- 
“ cealed raillery.”—Neverthelefs, as Cicero 


had a farther fuit to make to the Senate, in 
the demand of a triumph, hechoic to diffemble 
his refentment, and returned the following ci¬ 
vil anfyer to Cato. 

To Marcus Cato, 

“ Praift from thy lift ’tis mine with joy to Kp, Fain. 
bon ft : xv. 6. 

“ He heft can give it, who defnves it tnoft : Mtlm. vi 

10 . 

4 D 2 “ As 
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C<efar 9 was not difpleafed, perhaps, to hear of CW<?’s ftiffnefs, as’it mip',t 
naturally create a coldnefs between him and, Cicero For, in a congratu¬ 
latory letter to Cicero upon the fuccefs of his arms, and the fupplicaticn 
decreed in his honour, he aggravated the rudenefs and ingratitude of 
Cato. Cicero himielf was highly difgufted at it, efpecially when Cato foon 
afterwards voted a /application to hjs fon-in law Bibulus. Cato t lays Ci¬ 
cero , was Jhamefully malicious ; he gave me what I did not ajk , a cbaraiter 
of integrity, juftice , and clemency , but denied me what I did.—Yet this fame 
man voted a fupplication of twenty days to Bibulus: Pardon me if J cannot 
bear this ufage. 

Cicero , in writing afterwards to Atticus on the fame fubjeft, fays, 
“ Confider what you would adyifemewith regard to a Triumph, to which 
“ my friends invite me: Fbr my part, if Bibulus , whcf,«~-rf.-L diiTc 
“ was a Parthian in Syria > never fet a foot out of the gates of Antioch ,, 
“ any more than he did upon a certain occafion out of his own houfe ,r .. 
“ had not folicited a triumph, I fhould have been quiet \ but now k is 
“ a lhame to fit ftilh” Again, “ As to a Triumph, I had no thoughts , 
“ of it before Bibulus' % molt impudent letters, by which he obtained 


“ As Htflor, I think, fays to the venerable 
“ Priam in one of Nrevius’S plays. Honour- 
• • able indeed is that applaufe which is bellowed 
«* by thofe who have themfdves been the con- 
“ ftantobjeft of aniverfal approbation. Ac- 
“ cordingly, I elleem the encomiums you con- 
“ ferred upon me in the Senate together with 
«« your congratulatory letter as a dillinftion of 
<* the higheft and molt illullrious kind. Nc- 
“ thing could be more agreeable to my wilhes, 
*< as nothing could be moreglorious for my re¬ 
s' putation, than your havi ng thus freely givea 
*• to fricndlhip whatever you could ftriftly give 
<• to truth. Were Rome entirely compoled of 
“ Catos , or could it produce many (as it is 
“ furpri/.ingitcaufumilhevenone)ofthatve- 
“ nerablc chara&er, my defires would be am- 
“ ply fatisfied: And I Ihould preferyourfingle 
»• approbation to all the laurels and all the 
“ triumphal cars in the univerfe. In my own 
“ judgment, indeed, and according to the re- 
“ fined eftimate of true philofophy, the com- 
“ plinients you paid me in the Senate, and 
<* which have been tranfmitted to me by my 
u friends, are undoubtedly the moll figniftcant 
“ dillinilion I can pollibly receive. I acquain- 
•« ted yog, in my forme* letter, with the parti- 
“ cular motives which induced me to be de- 
“ tirous (for 1 will not call it ambitious) of a 
“ triumph: And if the reafonslhave aligned 
•* wiitnot,.inyoar opinion, jullify a warm pur- 


“ fuit of that honour, they mull prove,at leaft* 
“ ,that I ought not to refufe it, if the Senate 
“ Ihould make me the offer. And I hope that 
“ Alfembly, in confideration of my fervices in 
“ this province, will not think me undefer- 
“ ving of a reward fo ufually conferred. If 2 
“ Ihould not be diAppointed in this hope,. 
V‘ my only requell is, (what indeed you kindly 
“ fflumife) that, as you have paid me the ho- 
“ BOtf^ you thought mod 1 to my glory, you 
“ wtwld rejoice in my obtaining thofe which 
“■ afe moll to my inclination. And this dif- 
“ pofition you have already very fincerely 
“ lhewn, not only-by your letter, but by ha- 
“ ving figned the decree that has paffed in my 
“ favour. For decrees of this kind, I know,, 
“ are ufually fubferibed by thofe who are 
“ moll in the intereft of the perfon to whole 
“ honour they are voted. I will only add, 
“ that 1 hope to fee you very foon : And 
“ may I find the Republic in a.happier fitua- 
“ tion than what piy.fears preface ! Fare- 
“ well.” 

v N. £. This is that Bibulus, of tsshcfi lot, 
when the contempt he met with abroad made 
him jhut himfelf up in bis ousts houj'e, Cicero 
once faid, or pretends to have faid, even in 
the prefence of Pompey, that he preferred it*, 
unhappy as it might appear, to all the Jplendid 
‘Triumphs of the tPoft •victorious General. Vide 
fupra, p. 510. 
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“\$n honourable fupplication. If he had really done all that he has Y.r. 70? 
“ written, I fhould rejoice |tt it, and wifh well to his fuit> but for him B ' f ' chr - 
“.who'never Itirred beyond the walls while there was an enemy on this fide 4oAw. 

“ the Euphrates *, to have fuch an honour decreed •, and for me, whole- 

“ army inlpired all their hopes and fpirits into his, not to obtain the fame, 

“ will be a difgrace to us; I fay to u*, joining you to myfelf: Wherefore 
“ I am determined to pufh at all, and -hope to obtain all.” 

The Remaining part of Cicero's government was employed in the civil Midd. J5 . 
affairs of the province, where his whole care was to eafe the feveral cities Ad Att - 
and cfiftri&s of that exceffive load of debts, *n wjiich the avarice and v ' 
rapacioufiiefs of former Governors had involved them. He laid it down 
iw^jovfeafc'i»lfc of his administration, not to fuffer any money to be expended 
either upon hi)nfelf or his officers: And when one of his Lieutenants, L. 

Tullius, in paffing through the country, exalted only the forage and firing 
which was due by law, and that but oncPa-day, and not, as all others had done 
before, from every town and village through which they paffed,'\t was much 
out of humour, and could not help complaining of it, as a Jlain upon his 
government , fince none of his people befides had taken even a fingle farthing. 

All the wealthier cities of the province ufed to pay tc^ all their Proconfu Is 
large contributions, for being exempted fromfurnifhing winter-quarters to the 
army: Cyprus alone had paid yearly, on this fmgle account, two hundred 
talents, or about forty thoufand pounds: But Cicero remitted this whole 
tax to them,'*which alone made a vaft revenue; and applied all the cufto- 
mary perquifites of his office to the re]ief of the diftreffed province: Yet for 
all his fervices and generofity wHdi amazed the poor people, he would 
accept no honours but what werdfmerely verbal, prohibiting all expenfive 
monuments, as Jlatues, temples , brazen horfes, which, by the flattery 
of Afia, ufed to be ereded of courfe to all Governors, though never lb 
corrupt and oppreffive. •While he was upon his vifitation of the Afiatic 
difirills , there happened to be a kind of famine in the country; yet, 
wherever he came, he not only provided for his family as his own expence, 
but prevailed with the merchants and dealers, who had any quantity 
of com in their ftorehoufes, to fupply the people with it on eafy terms ; Ad ■i; t . 
living himfelf all the while fplendidly and hofpiiably, and keeping an open table , v - * 5 - 
not only for all the Roman officers , but the gentry of the province. In the 

Mrfid. it. x After the contemptible account which Ci- being aferibed always to the aufpiccs of the 
cert gives of Bibulus' s conduit in Syria, it General, w*ho reaped the reward and glory of 
mult appear ftrange to fee him honoured with- it : And as the Parthians were the moft dan- 
a fufplication, ana afpiring even toa trm fb: gerous enemies of the Republic, and the more 
But this was not for any thing, that h« him- particularly dreaded at tins time for their 
> V»l. fup. fell' had done (f°r he had iufiered* a defeat) late viftory over Crajfus, (o any advantage 
p. 566. but for what, before the arrival of Bibulus, gained again ft them was lure to be well rc- 
Vul. fupr. his Lieutenant Cajjius had performed agar,,ft ceived at Rene, and repaid with all the ho- 
I'* 553 & the Parthians ; the fuccels of the Lieutenants nours that could rcafonably be demanded. 

' following 
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v.R.703. following letter to Atticus he gives him a iummary view of hismamr- of 
* 1 governing. 

aj Att. “ I fee, fays he, that you are much pleafed with my moderation and 
>i. z. ’ “ abftinence- but you would be much more fo, if y 6 u were with me; 
“ efpecially at Laodicea , where I did wonders at the feffions, which I have 
“ juft held, for the affairs of the iioceies, from the thirteenth of February 
“ to the firfi of May. Many cities* faere wholly freed from all their debts; 
“ many greatly eafed •, and all, by being allowed to govern themfelves 
“ by their own laws, have recovered new life. There are two ways, 
“ by which I have put them in a capacity of freeing, or of. eafing 
“ themfelves at leaft fronff their debts; the one is by fuffering no expence 
“ at all to be made on th? account of my government When I fay 
“ none at all, I fpeak not hyperbolically; -there is not fo'ffrWm- itra’irar- 
“ thing: It is incredible to think, what relief they have found from this 
“ fingle article. The other is this; their own Greek Magiftrates had 
“ ftram-ely abufed and .plundered “them. I examined every one of them 
“ who had borne any office for ten years part: They all plainly confeffed-; 
“ and, without the ignonfiny of a public conviftion, made reftitution 
“ of the money, which they had pillaged: So that the people, who had 
“ paid nothing to our farmers for the prefent luftrunf, have now paid the 
“ arrears of the laft, even without murmuring. This has placed me in 
« high favour with the publicans: A grateful fet of men, you will fay; 
“ I have really found them fuch.—-The reft of my jurifdiftion ffiall be 
“ managed with the fame addrefs, and create the fame admiration of my 
“ clemency and eafinefs y . There isoo difficulty of accefs to me, as there 


r Surely a corrupt andviciousrfafte for glory 
was never more vilible in any min than itis in 
Cicero, when he effeas to defpife * his provin¬ 
cial government of Cilicia ; wncre he had done 
more good and deferved more praife, than irf 
any one feene of his life; having, agreeably to 
his determined purpofe, when he entered upon 
that employment, fo condudted himfelf as. to 
leave the innocence and integrity of bis ad/ni- 
nijlralion for a pattern of government to allfuc- 
Cil.b. p. cceding Proconfuls. But, though he had there 
178. (as our late Laureateobferves) “ thrown into 
“ aftual praftice thofe various virtues, of 
“ which,as a private man, lie had hitherto oji- 
“ ly recommended the precepts; yet fo (juiet, 
“ io confined an eminence, iuch fimplicity of 
“virtue, alas! had no charms for Cicero. 


“ ^The thing itfelf was quite difagreeable to hit Vid. fupr. 
“ temper. A,nd truly a temjper more delicately p. 549. 

“ difficult to pleafe we feldom meet with ; 

“ yet was not thb diflatle more extraordinary 
“ than the reafons for it. — The hvhole affair 
“ is too ineonftderablt for a man of my frength 
“ and capacity, who am able to fujiatn, at / 

“ ufed to do, the weightier bufinejs of the Ri- 
“ public. [Iftum negotium non ejt dignum viri- 
“ bus noftris, qui majora onera, in Republica, 

“ fuftinere et poffem' , et foleam."] 

This weightier bufinefs of the Republic, if 
we confider the whole political conduit of 
Cicero, wc mult obferve to be mereparty- 
bufmefs; nothing more than employing his 
utmoil eloquence to defend the Senate in its 
ulurpations upon the rights of the People, 


F Fam * Wllen i" ft out from his province for Italy, he writes thus to Cattyt ! “ Rome, my friend, Rome alone, 
A ‘ “ i, the obieit that merits your attention: And may you ever live within the fplendor of that illuftriout 
; ‘ 1 ' • « feenc ! Ail foreign employments (and it was my fentiment from my fir ft entrance into the world) are below the 

i.icliti. iv. „ Jm | ) j,j 0n ct - ,h„f e whohave talents to diftinguft: themfelves on that more confpicuom theatre. And would toGod, 
* ■ « a, 1 «as ever well convinced of this truth, 1 had always ailed accordingly." 

' and 



Vid. fupr. 
]>. 408. 
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“\^to aH other provincial Governors} no introduction by my Chamber- Y.R.703. 
“ lain: I am always 1 up before day, and walking in my hall, with my Bef ‘ chl ‘ 

“ doors’open, as I ufed to do when a candidate at Rome: This is great 4 oz 4 c 0 nf. 

“ and gracious here; though not at all troublefome to me, from my old- : — 1 

“ habit and difcipline, &c.-” z . 

. But Cicero’s method of governing gave no fmall umbrage, it feems, to Midd. 3 d. 
his pre&eceflor Appius, who confidereda it as a reproach upon himfelf, and 
fent fewral querulous letters to Cicero , becaufe he had reveried l'ome of 
his confutations: “ And no wonder , fays Cicero , that he is difpleafed with Ad Att. 

“ my manner •, for what can he more unlike than his adminiftration and mine ? Vl ' 1 ■ 
Un/er him the province was drained by expenses and exactions } under me, vid. infra. 
“ not a penny levied for public or private ufe: What Jhall Ifay of his Pra - 5801 
'.TzA'-twtiants, Lieutenants ? Of their plunders ,, rapines, injuries ? 

“ Whereas now, there is not a fingle family governed with luch order, dif- 
“ cipline, and modefty, as my province. This fome of Appius ’s friends 
“ interpret ridiculoufly, as if I was taksng pains to exalt my own character, 

“ in order to deprefs his; and doing all this, not ’for the late of my own 
“ credit, but of his difgrace.” 

Cicero’s letters to Appius make one book of his familiar epiftles, the Midd. 40. 
greateft part of which are of the iexpoftulatory kind, on the fubjed of 
their mutual jealoufies and complaints. In this flippery ftate of their 
friendfhip, an accident happened at Rome, which had like to have put 
an end to it. His daughter Tullia, after parting from her fecond huf- 
band Craffipts, as it is probably thought, by divorce, he being alive at Ad Att. 

vii. 1. 


and to defend every fuper-egregious villr/A 
who profe/fed himfelf bis admirer, or t/ be 
of the Ariftocratical faflion; becaufe,] fo 
long as the Senate governed with lovereign 
authority, fo long Cicero , by the means of 
that fame eloquence, had a confiderable ihare 
in the government. 

For, as to what the Laureate imagines, 
that Cicero's great objcft was “ to mend the 
“ morals of Rome, an enorprize not within 
“ the reach of human poli.y, benevolence, or 
“ wifdom to efted,” it does not appear that 
Cicero had any fuch chimerical project. Ill 
qualified mult he have been for a Reformer of 
manners, who made it* his bulinels to (Screen 
from punilhment the molt notorious vi< lators 
of the laws, even corrupt Judges, that fold 
decrees. Vid. fupr a, 394 W 399.* He em¬ 
ployed his eloquence to defend Antonius, of 
whofe robberies ne lhared the profit: He de¬ 
fended Vatinius and Gahinius, men whom he 
himfelf had branded for knaves; and, as we 
have feen, was ready to defend Catiline, 
If Catiline would have requeued that 


favour. Vid. fupra, p. 318. Even in the 
fupprejpon of Catiline's Confpiracy, which he 
for everboafts of as the molt glorious of all 
exploits, his wanner of doing it was abfolutely 
illegal and Aiexcufable, and of fo pernicious 
a tendency, that he feems richly to have de- 
ferved the banilhment to which he was con¬ 
demned on that account. Vide fupra,p. 368. 
the note; and 379. 

1 What pity it is that a man who knew fo 
well what was right, and could occafionally 
conf rm his conduit fo (liiftly to it, Ihould 
appear, even by his own account of himfelf, 
to have had no better motive for fo doing 
than mere main-glory, and tlie defere of applaujr, 
and Ihould be all the while a detcllable hypo- 
ciite, a villain in his heart, rod fo lliamelcfs 
as to make no fcruple to own to his intimate 
fr end, that he prattifed fallhood and hypo- 
crify without fcruple, and as a necefiary means 
to the living comfortable in the world. We 
lhall meet with this confeffion very foon,.,in. 
one of his letters. 

this 
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this time, and under Cicero’s difpleafure, was married, in her fatf/r’s 
abfence, to a third, P. Cornelius Dolabella: Several parties hjid been 
offered to her, and, among thefe, Tib. Claudius Nero, who afterwards 
married Livia, whom Augujlus took away from him': Nero made bis ' 
propofals to Cicero in Cilicia, who referred him to the women, to whom 
he had left the management of thut affair; but, before thefe overtures 
reached them, they had made *hp the match with Dolabella , being 
mightily taken with his complainant and obfequious addrefs. He‘ was a 
nobleman of Patrician defcent , and of great parts and politenefsr, but of 
a violent, daring, ambitious temper, and, by a life of pleafure and ex¬ 
pence, greatly diAxelfed it? his fortunes •, which made Cicero very uneafy' 
when he came afterwards to^know it. Dolabella , at the time of his mar¬ 
riage, for which he made way alfo by the divorce of hisfirjnstfl* gWe a 
proof of his enterprizing genius, by impeaching Appius Claudius „of prac¬ 
tices againji the Jlate in his government of Cilicia, and of bribery and cor¬ 
ruption in hisjuit for the Confulfhif. This put a great difficulty upon 
Cicero , and m 2 de it natural to fufped that he privately favoured the inv. 
peachment, where the accnfer was his fon-in-law : But, in clearing him¬ 
felf of it to Appius , though he diffembled in difclaiming any knowledge 
of that match, yet> he was very findere in, profeffirig himfelf an utter 
Arranger to the impeachment, and was in truth, for his own fake, greatly 
difturbed at it. But as, from the circumArance of his fucceeding to Appius 
in his government, he was of all men the moA: capable of ferving or hurt¬ 
ing him at the trial, fo Pompey , who took great pains to fc*reen Appius , 
was extremely defirous to engage Cicero on their fide, and had thoughts 
of fending one of his fons to h(m for thdfrpurpofe : But Cicero faved them 
that trouble, by declaring early and ojjbnly for Appius , and promifing 
every thing from the promnce that could be of any fervice to him: So that 
Appius , inftead of declining a trial, contrived to bring it on as foon as he 
could; and with that view, having dropt his pretenAons to a Triumph, 
entered the City, and offered himfelf to his Judge's,’before his accufer 
was prepared for him: He was acquitted, without any difficulty, of both 
the indictments. 

The following letters not only lay before the bafe hypocritical conduct 
of Cicero , with regard to Appius and Dolabella , but contain feveral impor¬ 
tant particulars of what at this time was doing at Rome' in relation to Pompey 
and Ctefar , and the approaching breach between them. " 

Marcus Ccdius to Cicero. 


il 

«* 


“ You have been informed, I doubt not, that Dolabella has exhibited 
articles of impeachment againA: Appius : And this profecution feems to be 
more agreeable to-'the world in general than I imagined. Appius however 
has aCted with great prudence upon the occafion: For, as loon as his ad- 

3 rerla,ry 


44 
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verfary had lodged his information, he withdrew his petition for a v 
“ Triumph, and immediately entered the City. By this means he ftlenced ! 
“ the reports to his difadvantage; as lie appeared more willing to take his 4 . 
“ trial than his profecutor expected, Appius relies greatly, m this roa- - 
“ juncture, upon your afliilance: And, I am perfuaded, you arenotdifiiu lined 
“ to ferve him. You have it now#in your power to do fo, as far us you 
“ lliall think proper: Though I nAkt add, you would he more at lilvity 
“ to*limit your good offices toward him, if you and he had never kan 
“ ill together. But, as the cafe now ftands, were you to meafurc out 
« your iervices by the right he has to demand them, it might be fufpeded 
“ tfiat you were not fincere in your reconcilement: Whereas you can 
“ hazard no cenfure by obliging him, as ^you will flicw that you are nor. 

* -frs-c ha 4 il?ouraged from.ading a generous part, tjven where friendjhip 
« might intline you to the contrary. This reminds me of acquainting 
“ you, that Do-tabella’s wife obtained a divorce juft upon the commence- 
“ went of this profecution. I remember the commijjion'you left uith me , 

“ when you fet out for the province: As , / dare fay, you'have not forgotten 
“ what / afterwards wrote to you concerning that affair, f ha 'J £ 11 C t 11 hi £ 

“ to enlarge upon it •at prefent: Only let me advifeyou, how much foevcrycu 
*« may relijh the frbemc, to .wait "'the event of this tfial, before you difcover 
“ your fentiments. If, indeed, your inclinations Jhould be known , it will raife 
“ a very invidious clamour againft you: And Jhould you give Dolabella 
“ the leaft intimation of them, they will certainly become more public than 
“ will be* convenient either for your, intereft 'or your honour. He would 
“ undoubtedly be unable to conceal a circumftance fo advantageous to his 
“ prefent views, and which wrultl give fo much credit to the profecution 
“ in which he is engaged: A/d, I am perfuaded, he would fcarce refrain 
« from making it the lubje&Cf his converfaqon, notwithftanding he was 
“ fure the dilcovery would prove to his prejudice. 

. “ Pompey, I am .told, interefts himfelf extremely in behalf of Appius ; 

« infemuch thafifis generally imagined he has a defign of fending one 
“ of his fons to folicit you in his favour. Mean while we are in the 
“ humour here of acquitting all criminals : Nothing, in truth, fo bafe and fo 
** villainous can be perpetrated, that • is not Jure of efcaping punijhment. 

“ You will perceive how wondroufly aftive our Confuls are in their office, 

“ when I tell you*that they have not yet been able to procure a finglc 
“ decree of the Senate, except one for appointing the'Lallan feftivals. 

« Even our friend Curio has not hithertq a tied with any fpirit in his 
“ Tribunate : As indeed it is impoffible to deferibe the general indolence that 
“ has feized us. If it were not for my conteft with the vinters, and the 

* It ferns very evident from this paffage, that lius, in cafe this event ftotdd happen, to take 
then was fame projpeft of * divorce between fomc meafures for procuring a match between 
Dolabella and his wife before Cicero left Dolabella and his daughter Tullia. Melm. 
Rome; and that Cicero bad commijfmtd Coe- Vol. I. p. 438, 

Vot. III. 4 E “ furveyors 
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“ furvcyors of the public.acquedu&s, all Rome would appear in aprofouq/p 
“ lethargy. In fhort, I know not to what degree the Parthians may have 
“ animated you: But as for us, in this part of the world, we are fall afleep, 

“ But how much foever wc may want to be awakened, I hope it will not 
“ be by the Parthians. It is reported, nevertheless, though I know not on 
“ what foundation, that they have gained fome flight advantage over the 
“ troops of 1 libulus near mount Amanr.s. 

“ Since I wrote the above, I muft recall what I laid concerning Curio: 

“ The cold fit is at length expelled by the warmth of thole ccnfures to 
“ which the levity of Isis condud has expoled him. For, not being able 
“ to carry his point with relpedt to the intercalation [for which he had ap~ 

“ plied himfelf to the Pontifical college, in order to lengthen out the period 
“ of his 1'ribunician minifiry] Tie has deferted, the intertft ol* 

“ and harangued the People in favour of Cafar. He threatens likewile 
“ to propole a Viarian Law, fomewhat of the fame tendency with the 
“ Agrarian, which was formerly attempted by Rullus: As all'o another, 
“ empowering the fEdiles to diftribute corn among the People. 

“ If you Ihould determine {as I think you ought) to employ your good 
“ offices in behalf of Appius , I beg you would take that opportunity 
“ ol recommending me to his favour. Let me prevail with you likewife 
“ not to declare yourfelf with refpeft to Dolabella; as your leaving that 
“ point at large will be of fingular importance , not only to the affair I hint 
“ at, but alfo in regard to the opinion the world will entertain of your jujlice 
“ and honour. < 

“ Will it not be a high reflexion upon you, if I Ihould not be furnilhed 
“ with fome Grecian panthers ? Farewell.'” 

To Marcus Ceellus. 

“ Would you imagine I Ihould ever be at a lofs fyr words ? I do not 
“ mean of that cholen and elegant kind which are the-privilege of you 
“ celebrated Orators, but thole of ordinary and common ule. Yet, 
“ believe me, I am utterly incapable of exprefling the folicitude I feel 
“ concerning the resolutions that a^ay be taken in the Senate in regard 
“ to the provinces. I am extremely impatient indeed to return to my 
“ friends at Rome: Among which number you are principally in my 
“ thoughts. I will confels likewife, that I am quite fatiated with my 
“ government. 'For, in the firft place, I have more reafon to apprehend 
“ that fome rev erfe of fortune may deprive me of the glory l have here acquired , 
“ than to expelt IJhould be able to raife it higher: And, in the next place*, 
“ / cannot but look upon the whole buftnefs of this feene as much inferior to 
“ my fkength\ which is both able and accuftomed to fupport a far more 
“ .mporlant weight. I will acknowledge too, that u am uneafy in the ex - 
peflalion of a very terrible war [with the Parthians ] which is like to be 

2 “ kindled 
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kindled in this pqrt of the world-, and which I may probably efcape , if / Y' K ' 705 ‘ 
“ fhould obtain my difmijfion*at the ftated time. 1 " 

“ Ido not forget the panthers you deftred; and have given my orders 4°'- e^r. 

“ to the perfon^ ufually employed in hunting them : But theic arnimals are 
“ exceedingly fcarce with us. They take it fo unkind, you mult know, 

“ tljat they fhould be the only creatures in my province for whom any 
“ fnares are laid, that they have withdrawn themi'elves from my govern- 

“ ment, and are gone into Caria. -Be well allured the honour of your 

“ Aulilelhip is much my care : And this day particularly reminds me of it, 

“ a,s it is the fdtival of the Megalenjian games,” [which were under the 
condutl of the Curule Atdiles, of dehorn Coeli«s was now one. ‘Ihe fejliva! 
began cM the fourth of April, and continued fo days. 

" m "" i- hope*you will lend jne a minute detail of our public affairs ; as I 
“ haye an entire dependance on the accounts which are tranfmitted to me 
“ by your hand. Farewell.” 

To Marcus Ceelius Curule yEdilc. 

“ Your very agreeable letters vifit me but feldom: Perhaps by fomc !■> f- -<n*. 

“ accident or other they lofe their way. How full %>as the lajl * which came jji 
“ to my hands of the tnoft prudent and obliging advice ! I had determined in- v i<. 

“ deed to att in the manner you recommend: But it gives an additional ltrength ' Vlll ; l "P* 
“ to one’s refolution, to lind them agreeable to the lentiments of fo 1 ’ -57 ’’ 

“ faithful*ami fo judicious a friend. I have'often aJJ'uredyou of my extreme 
“ affetlion for Appius: And I had reafon to believe, after our mutual 
“ reconcilement, that he entertained the fame favourable difpofition to- 
“ wards me. For he diftinguifhed me, in his Confulate, with great marks 

“ of honour and amity.-Tappeal to you, .that I was not wanting, on 

“ my part, in a fuitable return And, indeeaT, he ftood fomuch the higher 
“ in my eiteem, aal was fenfible of the ailed ion he had conceived for you. 

“ Add to this,'that I am, as you well know, wholly devoted to Pompcy, 

“ and tenderly attached alfo to Brutus. Can I then want a reafon of 
“ uniting myfclf with Appius, thus fupported, as he is, by the moll 
“ powerful friends and alliances, and flourifhing in every other advantage 
“ that can be derived from affluent poffefTions, in conjunction with great 

“ abilities ?-—Believe me, I have never laid or done the lead thing, 

“ throughout the whole courfe of my government, wit^i a view ot pre- 
“ judicing his reputation. And now, jthat my friend Dolabella lus 
“ fo raflily attacked him, I am exerting all my good offlees to difflpate 
“ the rifing llorm with which he is threatened. You mentioned fomc 
“ thing of a lethargic inactivity that had feized the Republic. I rejoiced, 

“ no doubt, to hear that you were in a Hate of fucii profound tranquillity, 

“ as well as that our*fpirited friend* was fo much in felted with this gene- * 

“ ral indolence, as not to be in a humour of difturbing it. But the laft 

4 E 2 _ “ para- 
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v. R. 703 . “ paragraph of your letter, which was written, I obferved, with your oicti 
Ikf 4 9 hr ' “ band, changed the fccne, andfomewhat indeed difcompofedme. ,IsC«- 
+ oi Cun 1'. “ rio really then become a convert to C<efar ? But, extraordinary as this 

-. « event ma y appear to others, believe me, it is agreeable to what 1 al- 

“ ways fufpe&ed. Good Gods! how do I long to laugh with you at the 
“ ridiculous farce which is adding in your part of the world ! „ 

“ I have finilhed my juridical circuit-, and not only fettled the finances 
“ of the feveral cities upon a more advantageous bafis, but fecured to the 
“ farmers of the revenues the arrears due to their former agreements, 
“ without the leall complaint from any of the parties concerned. In fhort, 
“ I have given entire Satisfaction to all orders and degrees of men in this 
“ province. I propofe,* therefore, to fet out for Cilicia on the [even l h of 
“ May. From whence, after having juft looked upon the troops tn fli'eir 
“ Slimmer cantonment, and fettled fome affairs relating to the'army* I in- 
“ tend, agreeably to the decree of the Senate for that purpofe, to fet for- 
“ ward to Rome. I am extremely impatient, indeed, to return to my friends 3 
“ but particularly to you, 'whom I much wifh to fee in the administration 
“ of your vFdilelhip.-Farewell.” 

To Appitts Fulcher. 


Vp . r:un. “ When I firSl received an account of the ill-judged profecution which 
in. 10. “ had been commenced againit you, it gave me great concern •, as nothing 

“ could poilibly have happened that 1 leis expected. But, as foon as I 
“ had recovered from my Surprise, I was well 1 'atisSied that you will eafily 
“ disappoint the malice of your enemies as I have the highest confi- 
“ dence in your own judicious cbndutt for that purpole; as well as a very 
“ great one in that of your friends. I fee* many reafons, indeed, to be- 
“ lieve, that the envy of you,' adverfaries will only brighten that char abler 
“ they meant to fully . Though I cannot but regret, that they Should have 
“ thus Snatched from you an honour you fo juStly nferit, and of which 
u you had fo well-grounded an alfurancej the honour I mean of a Tri- 
“ umph. However, you will floew your judgment > if you fbould confider this 
“ pompous diftintlion in the light it *has ever appeared to my own view •, 
“ and at the fame time enjoy a triumph of the completeji kind , in the confu- 
“ fion and dijappointment of your enemies: As I am well convinced, that the 
“ vigorous and prudent exertion of your power and influence will give 
“ them full region to repent of their violent proceedings. As for myfelf 
“ be well affui'sd (and I call every God to witnefs the fmcerity of what I pro- 
Vid. %r. “ mife) that I will exert my utmojl interejl in fupport , I will not fay of your 
V- 57 5- “ perfon , which I hope , is in no danger , but of your dignities and honour. 

“ To this end, I Shall employ my belt good offices for you in this province, 
“ where you once presided 3 and employ them witlf all the warmth of an 
“ interccllbr, with all the affiduity of a, relation, with all the influence 

“ of 
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q{ a man, who, I truft, is dear to thofe cities, and with all the authority Y R - -o% 
“ of one who is inverted wkh the i'upreme command. In a word, 1 hope Kcf ’ ( hr - 

® 'll i 1 #1 1 s-i f r- * . 4 '^ • 


And, +02 (,'onf. 


you will both alk and expeft of me every fcrvice in my power 

“ believe me, I fhall give you greater proofs of my affection than you- 

“ are difpofed, perhaps to imagine. Notwithftanding, therefore, the letter 
“ I received from you by the hands of Quintus Servilius was extremely 
“ rtiort, yet I could not but think itViuch too long: For it was doing an 
“ injuly to the fentiments of my heart, to fuppofe you had any occafion to Jc- 
u licit rvy affifiance. I am lorry you Ihould have an opportunity of ex- 
“ periencing, by an incident lo little agreeable to you, the rank you bear 
“ in my affection, the ejieem which I entertain for J J ompey, whom ljttjlly 
“ value •above all men, and the meafure of my unfeigned regard for Brutus: 

* C li Luiilflci n£es, I Ihould hope, of which our daily entercoule had ren- 
“ derecj you lulficiently lenfible. However, fince it has fo happened, I 
“ fhould think I ailed a mofl unworthy, not to fay a criminal part, if I were 
“ to omit any article wherein my ferviefs can avail you. , 

“ Pontinius remembers the lingular inltances of friendfhip he has re- 
“ ceived from you, and of which I mylelf was a witnels b , with all the 
“ gratitude and affection to which you have fo undoubted a right. The 
“ urgency of his affairs had obliged him, though with great reluctance, to 
“ leave me. Neverthelefs, having been informed, juft as he was going to 
“ embark at Ephefus, that his prefence in this province might be of ad- 
“ vantage to your caule, he immediately returned back to Laodtcea. 1 am 
“ perluaded* you will meet with numberlefs luch inltances of zeal upon 
“ this occafion : Can I doubt then that this troublefome affair will prove, 

“ in the conclufion, greatly to your credit ? t 

“ If you Ihould be able to bring on an election of Censors, and fcould 
“ exercife that office in the man ne/ you certainly ought, and for which you are 
“ fo perfetlly c well qualified, you can never w?mt that authority in the 
“ Republic which will afford at once a protection both to yourlclf and 
“ your friends. Pet' me intreat, therefore, your mojl Jtrenuous endeavours 
“ to prevent my adminijlration from being prolonged: That, after having 
“ filled up the meafure of my affectionate fervices to you here, I may have 
“ the fatisfaCtion all'o of prefentingthem to you at Rome. 

“ I read with pleafure, though by no means with furprize, the account 
“ you gave me of that general zeal which all orders and degrees of men 
“ have {hewn in ybur caufe: A circumftance of which I had\ likcidje been 
“ informed by my other friends*. It affords me great fatislaCtion to find, * vid.fup,. 

P- 57 < 5 . 


b Pontinius met with fo ftrong an oppoft- c N.B. Cicero, while he wrote thisthought 
tion to his claim of a triumph for quelling no man lefs qualilied tor the office tiian 

the Allobroges, and particularly from Cato, Appius ; whofe project 1 ; oi reformation area 

that it was four years before h^s petition wa9 fubjett of ridicule to him atrd his correfpon- 

granted. Appius was then Conful, and fit- dent Cali us. Ep. Earn. viii. 14. 

voured him. Vid. fupra, p 576. 

2 “ that 
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“ that a man , with whom I have the honour and pletpfure to be fo intimately 
“ united , is thus diftinguilhed with that univerfal approbation he Jo jujlly 
“ deferves. But 1 rejoice in this upon another confideration likewifc •, 
“ anti as it is a proof that there ftill remains a general difpofition in Rome 
“ to fupport the caufe of illuJlrious A merit: A difpofition, which I have 
“ myfelf alfo experienced, upon every occafion, as the honourable recoin-' 
“ pence of my pains and vigils in'the public fervice. But I am alto- 
“ nilhed that Dolabella , a young man whom I formerly relcued with 
“ the utmoft difficulty from the conlequences of two capital impeach- 
“ ments, fliould fo ungratefully forget the patron to whom he owes all 
“ that he enjoys, as fo btf- the author of this ill-confidered profecution 
“ of my friend. And what;aggravates the folly of his conclude is, that 
“ he Ihould dius adventure to attack a man,, who is diltinguillietf'ftitTi tire 
“ higheft honours, and fupported by the moll: powerful friendfljips ; at 
“ the fame time that he himlelf (to lpeak of him in the foftelt terms) is 
“ greatly deficient in both thele rcijVcCbs. I had received an account from 
“ our friend Ccelius, before your letter reached nry hand, of the idle and 
“ ridiculous report he has propagated, and on which you fo largely expatiate. 
“ There is fo little ground , however , for what he ajferts, that be ajfured I 
“ would much fooner freak off all former friendjhip with 'a man who had thus 
“ declared him]'elf your enemy , than be prevailed upon to engage with him in 
“ any new connexions c . 

“ You 


<• The illuftrious merit of Appius we have 
feen above. t’id.fupra, 575. 

' “ Nothing could be moredillant frbm Ci- 
“ erro's heart than what he here pretends. For 
“ there is the ftrongeft evidently to believe 
“ that it was his fi\cd intention,‘at this very 
“ time, to enter into an alliance with Dcla- 
“ iclla : And, in fadt, Tulha was married to 
“ him fo m after the date of this letter. Cicero 
“ affirms, I mult acknowledge, in an epiftle 
“ to Atticus, that this transition was entirely 
“ without his knowledge: But he leans fo 
“ have dealt as infir.cerely upon this occafion 
“ with his bofom friend, as he too frequently 
“ did with all the world befide. Accordingly 
“ he allures Attidhs , he fo little expedited the 
“ news of his daughter’s match, that he was 
“ aftually in tjeaty for the difpofal of her to 
“ another perfon. But, if the latter part of 
“ this affertion were true, it aggravates his dif- 
“ fimulation: For the former molt evidently 
“ was falfc. For, not to mention the great 
“ probability there is that he left a commifjion 
‘ ‘ with Calius, it; hen he Jet outfor the province, 
‘ ‘ relating to the marriage in quejlion, it appears 
<• that he had received more than one letter 


“ from him upon this fubjedt, before he wrote 
“■the lafl mentioned to Atticus ; and confe- 
“ q&ently that he could not have been fomuch 
“ a granger to the affair as he chofe to repre- 
“ fent himfelf. For Cicero’s anfwer to the 
“ letter of Coelius, concerning this treaty with 
“ Dolabella, is extant, and it cannot be dated 
“ later than the beginning of May in the pre- 
“ fent year; becaufehe mentions the feventh 
“ of that month as a future day, on which 
“ he propoied to return from another part of 
“ his province into Cilicia. But the letter 
“ to Atticus mull have been written in the 
“ latter end of the fame year, becaufehe takes 
“ notice in it of‘the death of Hortenfus. 
“ Now he was not Informed of that event 
“ till he came to Rhodes, in his voyage from 
“ Cilitia ; as he himfelf tells us in the intro- 
“ dudion of his oratorical treatife, inferibed 
“ to Brutus. If Cicero then was capable of 
“ thus difguifing the truth concerning Dola- 
“ bella, to the neared and mod valuable of 
“ his friends ;,it is no wonder he Ihould not 
“ fcruple to ad a ftill more counterfeit part 
“ in all that he fays of him to Appius. 

“ .And 
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\ You have not the leaftreafon to doubt of my zeal to ferveyou-, 

“ which I have given many*confpicuous teftimonies in this province, as 
“ .well as at Rome: Your letter nevcrthelefs intimates fome fort of l'ufpi- 402 Cct.r. 

• “ cion of the contrary.-——. ‘ * 

“ If ever you experienced the probity of my heart , or obferved a difpofition 
»“ in me worthy of thofe fublime contemplations to which I have devoted myfc'f 
from my eavliefi youth \ if ever yoit xlifcovercd, by my conduct in the 
“ molt important tranfattions, that I was neither void of fpirit nor delti- 
“ tute of abilities, you ought to have believed me incapable of acting 
“ a lpw and little part towards my friends, much more a bale and a 

*“ treacherous one---. 

“ But'abftradfed from thefe numerous an<J powerful motives, there is 
•' one, which, of itfelf, might be luflkient to evince the difpolition in which 
“ I ftapd towards you. For, tell me, did ever any man entertain, or 


“ And this diflimulationhe very freely ac- 
“ knowledges to Ccelius, who indeed was in 
* the whole fecret of the affair ; as it was by 
“ his intervention that it feems to have been 
“ principally conduced. Accordingly Cicero, 

“ taking notice to CoeliSs of the letter now 
“ before us, which he tells him was written 
“ in confequence of the information he had 
“ received from him, exp redes himfelf in the 
“ following remarkable words: “ What would 
“ you have faii, had you feen the letter I 
“ wrote to Appius after my receiving yours 
“ upon that fubjeft ? ifuidft meant (fc. epijto- 
“ tarn) legas quam ego turn ex tuis liter is miji ad 
“ Appium ? fed quid agas ? ftc •vi-vitur : 
“ Which, in plain Englifb, amounts to fhis, 
Vid infra “ T& at > f a tnan cw 'll li-ve in the world, he 
j>. 584. “ tnujt fuhmit to the lowefl andmojl contemptible 

“ hypocrify*. And it ffluft be owned that 
“ Cicero, in the prefentlnrtance, as well as in 
“ molt others, afted up to the full extent of 
“ his maxim.” Ad Alt. vi. 6. Ep. Fam. 
viii. 6. De Clar. Orator, i. Ep. Fam. ii. 
* 5 - 

E Fam. The letter to Carlins, in which we find this 
ii. >5. * convenient maxim, contains -the following 

Mcliri. palfage. _ 

vi. 15 . -“ It is with great pleafure I find that 

“ DolabeUa enjoys the happinefs of your 
“ efteem and friendlhip. I was at no lofs to 
“ guefs the circumltance to which you alloded 
“ when you mentioned your hopes, that the 


prudence of my daughter Tpllia would temper 
“ his conduit/’ M. Bayle Dbferves, that Crv- Article 
Hus ’s letter to Cicero, concerning Dolabella Tullse. 
(whom Caelius knew to be a rake and a fpend- 
thrift) is exaftly in the ftile of compliment 
that would now bf tifed in the like cafe. 

“ On excuferoit le pafle fur lajuenelfc; ct ft 
“ l’on n’ofoit pas alfurer que toutes les im- 
“ perfedtions dc cct age fuifent corrigee, on 
“ diroit que le mariage avec une perlonne ii 
“ accomplie,avccla filled’unfi excellentpere, 

“ acheveroit la guerifon.” The letter runs 
thus: 


Marcus Catlitts to Cicero. 

“ I congratulate you on your alliance with F.p. Fam. 
“ fo worthy a man as Dotabclla : For inch I vul - 
“ fmcerely think him. His former condud, 

“ it is true, has not been altogether for his V1,1 ' 

“ own advantage. But time has now worn 
out thofe little indifcretions of his youth : 

“ At lead, if any of them fhould ilill remain, 

“ the authority and advantage of your ad- 
“ vice and friendlhip, together with the 
“ good fenfe of Tullia, wiV foon, 1 am con- 
“ fident, reclaim him. lie is by no means, 

“ indeed; obllinate : And it is not from any 
“ incapacity of difeerning better, whenever 
“ he deviates from the right path. To fay all 
“ in One word, I infinitely love him.”—— 


* How admirably well does this maxim accord with thofe words in the above Letter—Tie probity of my bant, 
• <lifpojititn in me worthy of thofe fubhttc comtemplatms to which there cL voted myjrffim my tjrlnp youth ! 

“ had; 
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“ had ever any man reafon to entertain, fo high an efteem for another, 

“ as that which you know I am filled with for the illultrious father-in-law 
“ of your daughter? If perfonal obligations indeed can give him a title 
“ to thefe fentiments> do I not owe to Pompey the Enjoyment of my 
“ Country, my family, my dignities, and even my very lelf' ?- 

—“ Upon the whole, as you»are united, not only by alliance, but' 
“ by affeftion to my illujlricus friind-, what are the lentiments, do you 
“ imagine, that I ought to bear towards you ? The truth of it is, were 
“ I your profelfed enemy, as I am molt fincerely the reverfe, y tt,* after the 
“ letter which I lately received from Pompey, Ifljould think myfelf obliged to 
“ facrifice wy refentmeqt to bis requeft, mid be wholly governed by the inclinations 

“ of a man to whom I am thys greatly indebted. -I expert evety day to 

“ hear that you are cholen Censor, &c. -.-Farewell.” 

In a fubfequent letter to Pippins he writes thus- 

ii 

“ Whilst ‘I lay encamped on the banks of the Pyramus [a river ir. 
“ Cilicia] I received two letters from you, and both at the lame time.— 
“ One of them was dated q$t the fifth of April ; but the other, which 
“ feemed to have bqen written later, was without any ‘date. I will anfwer 
“ the former therefore in the firft place, wherein you give me an account 
“ of your having been acquitted of the impeachment exhibited againft you for 
“ male-adminijlration in this province. I had before been apprifed of many 
“ circumflances of this event by various letters and exprefles, 'as well as by 

“ general report.-But, notwithstanding your letter was in feme 

“ meafure anticipated, yet zY heightened my fatisfafiion to receive the fame 
“ good news from your own hand. My information was by this means 
u not only more full tljan what I had learnt from common fame, but it 
“ brought you nearer to triy imagination , and rendered you in fome fort pre- 
“ fent to thofe fentiments of joy which arofe upon this occafion in my heart. 
“ Accordingly , I embraced you in my thoughts , and killed the letter that gave 
“ me fo much reafon to rejoice upon my own account as well as upon yours. 
“ I lay, upon my own account , becaufe I look upon thofe honours , which are 
“ thus paid by the general voice of my Country to viktue, induftry, and 
“ genius, as paid to myfelf-, being too much difpoled, perhaps, to ima- 
“ gine that thefe are qualities to which my own ch&radter is no ftranger. 
“ But, though I am by no means furprifed that this trial Ihould have 
“ ended fo much to your credit, yet I cannot forbear being aftonilhed at 
“ that mean and unworthy fpirit which carried your enemies to engage in 
“ this profecution.” [Hinting at Dolabella, whefe friendfhip and alliance 

f “ Cicero by no means thought himfelffo “ it muft be owned) to make Pompey believe 
“ much obliged to Pompey as he here pre- “ that he hadgorgotten the ill-ufuage he had 
“ tends: And all thefe extravagant profef- “ formerly received from him.’' Vid. ad 
“ fions were a mere artifice (and a thin one Att. ix. 13. 

Cicero 
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Cicero was at this live courting.] -“ Farewell: Aivl if vou are (a? I 

“ finrcrSly hope) in the poffji.on of the Cenfortal oJike, rJica often on 
“ the virtues ofy»ur Hlutlrious anedtor 

In a little tine alter ylppiush trial lie was chofen Censor, together t ' ilud - 
jvith Pijo, Ca’far's father-in-law, the 4 ft men who bore that office during j^'p 
the Ariflccraiy, or rather the Anarchy • of Rome. Clodius's Law, men- 147. 
tioned above, which had greatly rdlrained the power of tliefe Magillrates, VkL < ' l ! ,r - 
was repealed the laft year by Scipio the Conful (Pompey •& father-in-law,) 'unL p. 
and their ancient authority reftored to them, which was now exerciied +*• 
with gfeat rigour by Appius: Who, though rcwlly y Libertine, and re- ^ 
markable .for indulging himlelf in all the luxijry of life, yet, by an affec¬ 
tation of feveritj, hoped to retrieve his character, and pals for an admirer 
of that ancient dilcipline, for which many of his anceftors had been ce¬ 
lebrated. * But this vain and unfeafonable attempt of reformation lerved 
only to alienate people from Pompey V cafifc, with whan Ajifiys was ftrittly D ; 0i p . 
allied: Whilft his Colleguc P1J0 , who forelaw that effect* chofe to lit <--p- 
11 * 11 , and luffer him to dftgrace the Knights • and Senators at pleafure , 
which he did with great freedom, and, among others, turned Sallnjl the 
lliftorian out of the • Senate , and was hardly rdtrainej from putting the 
fame affront upon Curio. This added (Irength to Cafar •, of whom both 
the Senate and Pompey were at this time become extremely jealous: 

The Senate, becauie of Cffar’s amazing vidoiies, which made hint ido¬ 
lized more than ever by the People : Pompey ,* becauie (fafir. , as in all 
other accomplilhments, lb even in military virtue , appeared now to be his 
iuperior beyond compare. 


C H*A P. IX 


‘the war of Caesar in Caul, commenced in the year 695, and continued to 

the year 703 

G AUL (without including the Roman province) was, at the time of 
Cafar' s going thither, divided intd three principal parts, Aquitain, 
Celtic Gaul and Belgic Gaul. 

Aquitain , the fmalkjl of the three, was bounded on the North by the 
river Gar rone, on the South by the Pyrenees , on the Weft by, the Ocean , 
and on the Eaft by the Roman province *. 

The largejl of the three, named Celtic Gaul, becaufe inhabited by a 
people who called themfelves Celta, though by the Romans they were 
tailed 8 Galli [Gauls,] had for its boundaries the Occean on the Weft, 
•he Rhine on the Eaft, the Garrone on the South, and the Seine and the 
Marne on the North. 

* Cafar very rarely, if ever, gives the name of Gault to the people of Jquitatua or of 
leltia Betgica. Crev. * 

Vot. III. 4 F T he 
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GailiaBcU The two laft named rivers made the Southern boundary of BeTgic Gaul'. 
c;,c u On its other hides it was encompafled by the Britijh channel and the Lower 
Rhine. 

Each of thefe nations had its dillindl language, cuftoms, and laws. Of 
the three, the Beige (or Beige nation) were the moft warlike, becaufe 
iituated the moll remote from the refinements and luxury of the Roman ■ 
province, and becaufe continually tngaged in war with their neighbours, 
the Germans , on the other lide the Rhine. ' 

rh , ^ For the fame real'on the Helvelii were diftinguilhed above the r$ft of the 
ofs.vjt n\-Qclt* for their bravery, being almoll conllantly, either as aggrelfors, or 
1 " ld - as ae c ling on the defeq/ivcvat war with the Germans. 

In the Confulihip of RI. Mejjiala and M. Pifo [Y. of R. 692.] Orgetorix , 
the moll opulent.and moft illuitrious of the Helvetian nobles, formed a 
fingular projedt of ambition. Having firll gained to his pin-pole the prin¬ 
cipal men of the Hate, he exhorted the people to remove all together in 
a body out of th^ir own country ■, reprefenting to them, that, as they lur- 
pafied all the o'ther Celia' in bravery, they would find it ealy to acquire 
the fovereignty over the whole country of Celtic Gaul. To this propofal 
the Helvetii Aliened the more readily, not only becaufe they thought them- 
felves confined within limits too narrow for their number (their territory 
being only 140 miles in length, and 80 in breadth) but becaufe, being 
bounded on one fide by the Rhine , a broad and deep river; on another by 
» Mount Mount Jura *. a high ridge of hills that runs between them and the Se- 
St.ebude. quanif-, and on the fide" of the Roman province by the Leman and 
oms'of * the river Rhone , they could not ealily make hollile incurfions on their 
Franche- neighbours, which rellraint was a great grievance, a ground of much dif- 
r” Lake of contcnt to a numerous people that took delight in war. 

Geneva . 0 Moved by thefe considerations, and' by the authority and perfuafions 
of Orgetorix , they prefently relolved to let about the providing of all 
neceflaries for the projected migration. They imagined two years would 
be fufficient for thefe preparations, and they obliged thcmfelves by a law 
to begin their march on the thiru. The whole management of this defign 
was commited to Orgetorix , who undertook an embafly to two of the 
The people neighbouring Hates, the Sequani and JEdui , in order to efiablifh peace and 
nf Autun. ai viity w ith them. As his aim was to make himlelf King of his own nation,, 
he took this opportunity to perluade Cajlicus , whole father had for many 
years reigned over the Sequani , and been ftiled Friend by the Senate and 
People of Rome, to pofiels himfelf of the lame regal authority which his 
father had held. He likewile perluaded Dumnorix the Alduan (brother 
of Divitiacus , at that time the leading man in the Hate, and greatly 
beloved of the people) to afpire to Royalty, and he gave him his daughter 
in marriage. 

Thefe three entered into ftridl engagements to affilt and fupport one am 
other in their rcfpe&ive lchenies and they entertained the flattering hope, 

1 that, 
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that, having once brought thofe to effect, they fhould afterwards, with 
their united forces, daftly get pofTeflion of all Celtic Gaul. 

It lfappened, that the ambitious delign of Orgetorix , to raile him- 
felf to empire at home,, became known to his countrymen : Upon which 
difcovery his perfon was feized, and a capital procel's commenced againll 
him. Had he been found guilty, the law condemned him to be burnt 
alive*: But, on the day appointed for his trial, his relations, for varus, 
client*, and debtors, aflembling in a tody to the number of ten thoufand, 
rcfcued him out of the hands of juftice. The people, provoked at this 
contempt of the laws, refolved to fupport the authority of them -, and the 
Magi Urates had collected a confiderable force for that purpole, when 
Orgetorix died luddenly: It was given out he* perifhed by his own 
hand. 

The Helnetii , notwithfta’nding the death of the projector, continued 
to puH'ue the projedt of migration with the fame diligence as before: 
When they had furnifhed themfelv^s with provifions for three months, 
and completed their other preparations, they brsrnt allWtpir towns, twelve 
in number; their boroughs and villages, amounting to four hundred; 
and what corn they could not carry off; that, having thus banifhed all 
thoughts of returning to their own country, they might proceed in their 
enterprize with the more determined courage. Before their departure, 
they ftrengthened themlelves by allies and companions (who after their 
example, and at their perfuafion, burnt and dell royal their refpedtive 
dwellings),the Rauraci, Tulingi, Latobrigi , and a fwajpm of Boii from 
Norica h . 

There were only two ways by which they could march out of their own 
country : One through the territories of the Sequani , between mount Jura 
and the Rhone , narrow and difficult, infomuch that in fome places afingle 
file of waggons could hardly pals. The impeding mountain was befides 
very high and fteep, fo that a handful of men would be fufficient to flop 
them. The other.'lay through the Roman province , far eafier and readier, 
becaufe the Rhone , which flows between the confines of the llclvetii and 
the Allobroges *, a people lately illbjcited to the Romans , but leemingly 
not yet •well affedted to their government, was in fome places fordable: 
And Geneva , a frontier town of the’ Allobroges, had a bridge which be- 


h The firji were the people of Bajil, who 
then made part of ?hc Helvetic body. The 
Jecond and third were neighbours of the hel- 
wtii. This is all we know of them wi th 
certainty. The Boii were originally inhabi¬ 
tants of the Bonrbonnois, colonies of whom 
had fettled in Germany and in Italy. Nerica 
was Bavaria, and part o (Jnjlria. Crev. 

After the total defeat of, this multitude, a 
roll, written in Greek characters, was found 


in their camp, and brought to C,rjar. ft 
contained a lilt of all who had fet out upon 
this expedition, not only of thofe who wera 
able to’bear aims, but of ihp children,women, 
and old men. By this lilt it appeared, that 
the number of the Ihlvetii was 263,000; of 
the Tulingi 36,000; ofth t Latobrigi 14,000; 
of th* Rauraci 23,000; of the Boii 32,000; 
in all 36b’,ooo. 

4 h' 2 longed 


* Inhabi¬ 
tants of 
S.ivoyeand 
Dauphine, 
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longed to the Helvetii , whofe country bordered upon theirs. The Het- 
vetii therefore doubted not of obtaining a paflage, either by perfuafion or 
by force, through the territories of the Allobrdges. Their general rendez¬ 
vous was to be on the banks of the Rhone-, and the day o they fixed for it 
was the twenty-eighth of March , in the Confulihip of Pifo and Gabinius. 

[Year of Rome 695.] 

C.rfar, having notice of thele proceedings, and that it was the defign 
of the Helvetii to attempt a paflage through the Roman province, hastened 
his departure' from Rome and, porting by great journeys into Farther 

’ Gaul , 


1 We fee by this account*, which' is from 
Ctrfar himfclf, that the reafon of his^fudden 
and expeditious journey, from his quarters 
near Rime into 7 ranjalpiiie Caul, was the in¬ 
telligence lie received of the motions and 
purpofes of the Helvetii ; who had fixed upon 
the twenty-eighth of March for their rende z¬ 
vous on the banks df tsfb Rhone, 'whieh they 
were to pafs by the bridge at Geneva: And 
that he arrived at Geneva time enbugh to 
revent their paffage, by breaking down the 
ridge, receive an emLall'y from the Helvetii, 
and, by deferring his anfwer to the thirteenth 
of April, gain time fuflicient to aflcmble for¬ 
ces out of the piovince, and draw up lines 
fixteen feet high, and nineteen miles in length, 
before the faid thirtcfc.th of April: *We can¬ 
not, therefore, well fuppofe, that he left the 
neighbourhood of Ron: e much later than the 
mil Idle of March. , 

Neverthelels M. Crevier, who all along 
feems (like Dr. Middleton] to be ltrongly bi- 
afltd by prepoffclHon and prejuuagainft 
Ctrfar, finds a different reafon from wltat L'afar 
himfelf gives, for his going fuddcnly and in 
hafle to his pros inee ; and gives that journey 

a different date. He writes thus:-“ Ca- 

“ far, having dliven from the Commonwealth 
“ the two men he moil feared [Cicero and 
“ Cato,] had no longer any reafon to flay in* 
“ the neighbourhood of the City, but had 
“ reafon to remove from it : For the parliians 
“ of the Ariftocracy, beginning to recover 
“ from the conflernation they had been thrown 
“ into by the Confitlhip of Cafar, a,nd the 
“ violence exercifcd towards Cicero, thought 
“ of beftirring themtelves to do fomething 
“ againft the oppreffor of the public liberty. 
“ Two of the Pr.rtors, L. Do/nitius and C. 
“ Mcmmius, would have the arts of Ctrfar' s 
“ Confulihip fubmitted to the examination 
“ of the Senate, in order to their being an- 


“ nulled. His Queftor was profecuted, and 
“ he binfclf attacked by the Tribune 'Antijlius ; 

“ but he t implored the aid df the other Tri- 
“ bunes, that he might have the benefit of 
“ the law which Iheltcred from all profecu- 
“ tions thofe who were abfent in the iervice 
fc “ of the State: And he made hajle to get 
“ away." 

C a Jar is here reprefented as running away 
from t^e neighbourhood of Rome, like a cri¬ 
minal who flared to be arreiled and brought 
to punifhment ; — not S word of the > elm- 
tit : — And this running away, which (as 
was juft now obferved) could not well be later 
than about the middle oj'March, was, accord¬ 
ing to M. Crevier, fonte time in April: For Ciewcr, 
he tells us that Cicero wentfrom Rome ly night l( ’ m - xu 
in the beginning of April, and that Cafar did 1 ' lSl > 
not lease the neighbourhood of Rome till he Iii: ' 
had driven Cicero from thence. 

Now what authority has M. Crevier for 
contradicting Cafar s account of the reajon 
which induced him to go away on a fudden, 
and in halte, to his province, and of the time 
when he went? Sueftmius is the only author 
cited, an Hiilotian rcnlarksble ler delighting 
in detraction, and for having no regard to tie 
order of events, nor even to probab lity, in 
many things which he relates. But it hap¬ 
pens in the prefentinllanee, that, though Sue¬ 
tonius fays lomething not true, he d< cs not 
fay that for which hees cited. He does not 
fay that Cafar ltaid in tjie neighbourhood of 
Rome till he had driven Cicero out of it *, that * Phitau h 
is, till the month of Aprth, he does not poll- in Ca l’, 
pone to that time the motion made in the Se- tells us. 
nate by the two Praetors; but (peaks of it as that Inch a 
made tit the beginning of January: Nor does rt P 01t 
he reprefent Cafar as having any apprehen- t * lelc w ' is " 
fion of danger from that motion ; but, on 
the contrary, as ednfenting to have the Senate 
take cognizance of the arts of his C'onfulfhip 

[cogm- 
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Gaul, cStae to Geneva. He began with breaking down the bridge over 
the Rhone ; and, as th*ere wa§ at that time but one Roman legion in Trans¬ 
alpine Gaul , he ordered great levies to be made throughout the whole 
province. , The Helvetiiy, being informed of his arrival, deputed feveral 
Noblemen V the firft rank to wait upon him in the name of the State, 
.and reprefent, “ That they meant got to oiler the lead injury to the 
“ Roman province; that necefllty alone, had determined them tothedefign 
“ of pafling through it, becaufe they had no other way by which to direft 
“ their march; that they therefore in treated they might have his per- 
“ million for that purpofe.” But Cefar did not think proper to grant 
•their fequeit: However, that he might gain ti*ne, till the troops he had 
ordered tp be raifed could aflemble, he told # the Xmbafladors he would 
confider of their demand; arpl that, if they returned by the thirteenth of 
April , they ilxmld have his final anlwer. Mean while, with the legions 
he then‘had, and the foldiers that came in to him from all parts of the 
province, he railed a rampart lixteen feet high, anti nineteen miles in 
length, with a ditch from the lake Lemanus , into whicTr* the Rhone dif- 
charges itfelf, to mount Jura, which divides, the territories of Sequani 


[agnitionem Senatui detuhg.\ And, according 
to Suetonius, the proiccution, begun againlt 
Crtfar’s Quadlor, and the attack, made by 
the Tribune Anttjl'tus upon Cn far liiinlelf, 
were not before his bidden departure from the 

neighbourhood Rome, but if he it.- 

Sutton J. Functus Conjulatu, C. Memmio, Lucioque Do- 
l aef. zj. mitio Rrntoribus, defuperioris anni aCii; r,Je- 
refjjSivs, tognitioncin Smatui ditulit; .tin 
jujupie'utr, triduoque ptr irritifs altercattones 
ahjuo/to, in provinoain abiit^ itSJlatim jt^ /•- 
for t/:ts in prajudnium aliquot crimuub s ar- 
nptusejf. Mo.v (3 t/Je a ],. Antillio tub...so 
plebis pojlnlatus, a/p Unto dyitnm collegia, i 
ti.mit, cum tap. ctihja nipt, ecus ne J a 1. 
Ad fecuritat.m ergo pojitti tn.poris, in aa g,.o 
irgotioh.d'iiltibhgnrejcuperanm.osmagij!. at us, 
CJ 1 a n:j ttiu i it us non alios adjunjure, cut ad 
kviorem pati pet-venire quasi q t J:ln peptg.J- 
fent, prtpagnaturos abjentiam jua.n : Cnais 
padi non dabimvita quibufdam jusjurainluM. 
atque cti-iin f'vngraphi.m cxigere. [The. Lf 
pat l of this tale appeared', Iprejnme, too riduu- 
toas to Ur. Middleton amt fi/. Crewer, to be 
adopted by then, notwithfanding their gnat 
difike tfCxWsr.] 

Dotcoi Middleton conforms his relation to 
i'u,tor ins, as to the time when the motion 
was made in the Senate by the two Pi niters; 
but does not conform it cithcy to Suetonius, 
cr to Cifjar, as to the time when Caifar 


went to his province: For the Dottor places 
this journey after Cicero's deparltne into ba- 
nilhment, that is, in the month of April-, 
whereas Sutton,us places jt in Januaty, and 
C.tjur hiinkll,manifeilly,not later than about 
the middle ofMarch. f 

The Doctor's words are tbele : “ C.r/ar Mid. 337. 
“ ci ntmued at Rome till he /aw Cutro driven 
“ out of it [.-. e. according to the Dodor, 

“ t. 11 iifoitt the end of Mar.h J :J But had no -f- Sn; 

“ fo.mer laid down nis Cmifullhip j on thelajl Mutd. p 
“ , lax tf Uaf.brr preceding] than he began to 350. 

“ ie ..aachui and aHiontcd himielf by two hucum. ]. 
“ (j the ne.j Pr.rtors, L. Dominos and 2 3 ’ 

“ ahit-rur, who called in quednn th, ■val.- 
“ dity rf I (facte, and made Je-e-ra!, Sorts in the 
“ S,Hi,. 1 to jut than unnulhd If ptbli, cuthre- 
“■rt.lt: But the Senate had no llo. ach to 
“‘wdtile w.ili an »flair lo delicate ; fo th it 
“ the u.in !c ( rated, m fornc funtlejs debates 
“ and ait' lisitioiw \ya.h-,h hixill.-ijhd oniy tbtie 
“ days:] A n i Caj-u , t 1 ptcifnt a’l attempts 
“ tf that kind in hi., nblome, tot k cate :i- 
“ wait, by fon>- tj tril.s, tr fm,rt the leading 
“ ^lagtftan in his riU-rJis ; and to went oif 

“ to ids province oi Ca.nl.'’ -J do not fee 

how the(c lalt word:, and Jo went of, Cue. 
can be reconciled w.l.'i Cajar’u continuing at 
Rome till k-Jmv Cicero dinun out fit. The 
Dodtor feems not ccniiilcnt with liiinlelf. 


from 
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from thofe of the Ilelvetii. This work finilhed, he (Lengthened it with 
redoubts from fpace to fpacc, and manned them with troops. When the 
Ambafladors, on the appointed day, returned for an anlwer, he told them, 
that he could not, confidently with the ufages ‘of the People of Rome on 
the like occafions, grant any foreign troops a pafiage through the pro¬ 
vince : And he let them fee, that, Should they attempt it by force,, he was 
prepared to oppole them. 

The Helvetia driven from this hope, endeavoured, fome by the means 
of boats fattened together, and of floats which they had prepared in great 
abundance, others by the fords of the Rhone, where was the lead depth 
of water, to force a pafiage over the river; fometimes by day, oftener in 
the night: But, being conttantly repulled by the llrengtji of fhe works 
thrown up, and by flights of darts, they at laft abandoned the attempt. 
One way ltill remained, which was through the territories of the. Scquani, 
but fo narrow, that, without the confent of the natives, they could not 
pals. Not abh** to prevail by their own perfuafions, they lent Ambafla- 
dors to Dumnorix the AEduan, that, through his interceflion, they might 
obtain this favour of the Sequani. Dumnorix, by his popularity and 
generofity, had great influence with the Sequani, and was alio well affected 
to the Ilelvetii , becauie he had married an Helvetian, the daughter of 
Orgetorix. Befidcs, he was framing to himfelf fehemes of ambition, 
and wanted to have as many ftates as poflible bound to him by offices of 
kindneis. l ift readily therefore undertook the negociation, and he ob¬ 
tained for the ilelvetii the liberty of palfing through the territories of the 
Sequani, the two nations mutually giving hoftages to lecure their not moleft- 
ing or injuring each other during the march. 

Cafar had intelligence of their defign •, which -'as to pafs through the 
* Sain- countries of the Sequani and JEdui into the territories of the Santones *, 
,C "'S C - which border upon thofe of the T olofati j-, a ftate that made part of the 
of To- C Roman province. He forefaw many inconveniences likely to ariie to the 
ionic. Romans, lhould they have for their neighbours, in' an open and plentiful 
country, a people ill-affe&ed to them, and of a martial difpofition. Leaving, 
therefore, the care of the new works he had railed to T. Labienus, his 
Lieutenant, he himfelf haftened by great journeys into Italy. There he 
railed two legions, and drew three more, that were cantoned round Aqui- 
leia, out of their quarters j and with thefe five legions took the neareft 
way over the Alps into Farther Gaul. The mountaineers oppofed his 
}■ Lc Di- paflage, but without effect • He defeended into the country of the Vocontii f , 
o' 5 - traveried the territories of the Allobroges, eroded the Rhone , entered upon 
l Le Ly- . j ^ 0 f t | ie g e a U fii + and all this with fuch expedition, that he over- 
t) The Sa- took the Ilelvetii at the pafiage of the Avar ||. 

-one. They had marched their forces through the narrow pafs of mount Jura, 

and the territories of the Sequani and were at this time actually employed 
in palfing the Arar. Cafar, informed by his lcouts, that three parts 

of 
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of their»forces were got over the river, and that the fourth, which was 
the canton of the Tigttrini, ftill remained on this fide, left his camp about 
midnight, with three legions* and came up with the troops of the enemy 
th*at had not yet gaffed. ^ As he found them unprepared for fighting, and 
encumbered with their baggage, he attacked them immediately, and put 
, a great number of them to the 1'word : The reft fled, and Iheltered them- 
felves In the neareft woods. 

The,forces of this very canton, about fifty years before, had vanquiftied 
and killed the Conful L. Caffius , and obliged his army to pals under the 
yoke. Thus, fays C<efar , whether by chance or the direction of the im¬ 
mortal Gods, that part of the Helvetic ftate, which brought fo fignal a 
calamity .upon the Roman People, was the firft*to feel the weight of their 
refentment. I« this cafe, Ccefar revenged n6t only the public, but like- 
wife his own domeftic injuries-, becaufe in the fame Wattle where Caffius 
fell, waS (lain alfo his Lieutenant, L. Pifo , the grandfather of L. Pifo , Cofar’s 
father-in-law. 

After this viftory, Gtfar, throwing a bridge* over sive .river, led his 
army, without delay, in purluit of the enemy. The Hcfvein. , difmayed 
at his fudden approach, as he had fpent only one day in eroding the river, 
which they had not, without the utrnoft difficulty, accomplilhed in twenty, 
fent an embafly to him, at the head of which was Divico , who had been 
General of the Helvetii in the war againft Caffius. He addrefled Co-far in 
words to this effeft: 

“ If you .are difpofed to conclude a peace,, we are wiping to go and 
“ fettle in what country you fliall think fit to aflign us. But, if you per- 
“ fill in the refolution of malting war, you will do well to call to mind 
“ the difgrace which Wfell the Romans hesetofore, and the experienced 
“ bravery of the Helvetic nation.'’ 

C<efar anfwered: “ I have tfie lefs doubt .ooncerning what will be 
“ the ifiue of a war, as I do bear in mind that difaftcr to which you refer, 

“ and which I well,k/iow to have happened to the Romans undefervedly. 

“ Had they been confcious of any injury by them committed, had they 
w done any thing which could give them caufe to fear, they would have 
“ kept themfelves upon their guard -, a conduft which admitted of no 

“ difficulty.-But, were I inclined’to forget old injuries, can you ex- 

“ peft I fliould forget likewife your late infulr in attempting, againft my 
“ will, to force a. paflage through the Roman province, and your rava- 
“ ging k the territories of the Aidui, Ambarri, and Allobrcges? t Your boaft- 
“ ing fo infolently of the viftory over Caffius, is an additional provocation 
“ of my refentment. However, if you will make fatisfaftion to the 
« JRdui and their allies, for the devaftations committed in their countries, 

“ as-alfo to the Allobroges , and will give hoftages for the performance 
“ of your promifes, I agi ready to conclude a peace with you.” Dtvico 
11 Of this injury the fufterers had fent complaints to Ctrfar. 

replied: 


The peo¬ 
ple ot Zu¬ 
rich. 


Vid. fupra. 
P- 7 *. 
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replied : “ The Helvetii are accuftomcd to receive hoftages, not to give them 
“ and no people are letter apprized of this than the Romans.” tie laid, 
and retired. 

The next day the Helvetii decamped: C.efar did the fame •, and, to 
obferve their motions, fent forward all his liorfe, which, to the number 
of four thouland, he had drawn t<?»gether from the province, and the 
c ountrics of the Mdui and their allies. The cavalry preffing too dole 
upon the rear of the enemy, the latter feized a moment, when they had 
the advantage of the ground, turned fuddenly upon their purfutrs, and 
put them to the rout, with l'ome daughter of the molt advanced. It la ted 
by this fuccefs, as having, with no more than five hundred horle, repulied 
I'o great a multitude, they bagan to affume a boiler appearance, "and fre¬ 
quently to face tho Romans. Cafar kept back his men from fighting, 
thinking it fufficient for the prefent to llraitcn the enemy’s foragers. In 
this manner the armies marched for fifteen days together: Between the 
Reman van anjl tjae rear, of the Hilvetii the difiance did not exceed five 
or fix miles. * 

In the mean time Cafar daily prelTed the Addni for the corn which they 
had promifed in the name of the public : For, by realon of the coldnefs of 
the climate, he was f io far from finding the corn ripe' in the fields, that 
there was not even fufficient forage for the horles. Neither could he re¬ 
ceive thole lupplies which were coming to him by the Arar ; becaufe the 
Helvetii had turned off from that river, and he was determined not to quit 
the purfuit of them. The Addui, to conceal from him the mdtive of their 
conduct, fometimes pretended that the corn was bought up, and ready to 
be fent-, fometimes that it was ^dually on the way : But, when he faw no 
end of thefe delays, and that the day approached foivdelivering corn to the 
troops, he called together ,ffie ALduan chiefs, of whom he had a great num¬ 
ber in his army, and among the reft Divitiacus, and their fupreme Magi- 
ftrate 1 LiJ'cus. Cwfar reproached them feverely for not having taken care 
to fupply him in io preffing a conjuncture, and while the enemy was fo 
near: Adding, that, as he had engaged in that war chiefly at their requeft, 
he had the greater reafon to complain of their negledt. 

Hereupon Lifcus thought proper to declare what he had hitherto con¬ 
cealed, “ That there were fome among them, who, though but private men, 
“ had yet more authority with the people than the Magiftrates themfelves: 
“ That thofe men had, by artful and feditious fpeeches, alarmed the mul- 
“ titude, and perfuaded them to keep back their corn; infinuating, that, 
“ if their own ft ate could not obtain the fovereignty of Gaul, it would be 
“ better for them to obey the Helvetii, Gauls like themfelves, than the 
“ Romans; there not being the leaft reafon to queftion but the Romans, 
“ after having fubdued the Helvetii, would deprive the Aidui too, with 

* This fupreme Magiftrate, ftiled Vergolret in the language of the country, was created 
annually, and had a power of life and death. 


1 


“ all 
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u all the reft of the Gauls, of their liberty : That the very fame men gave 
“ intalligence to the enemy*of whatever the Romans defigned or tranfaeled 
“ in their camp^j his authority not being fufficient to redrain them : That 
“ he was not ignorant oY the danger to which he expol'ed himlelf by the 
“ cfifcovery he now made, compelled to it by neceffity ; his filence being 
“ no* longer confident with the iafetr of the date.” 

C<cfar„ perceived that Dumnerix, tnfi brother of Divitiacus, was pointed 
at by this fpeech : But not thinking it adviieable that thefe matters 
diould»be debated in the prefence of fo many witneffes, he fpeedily dif- 
mifiid the council, retaining only Lifcus ; whom he then quedioned on 
what he had jud laid ; and was anfwered witif great courage and freedom. 

He put the fjme quedions to others ; who r M confirmed the truth of what 
Lifcus had t<jld him, that Dumrtorix was a man of aft enterprizing fpirit, 
fond of revolutions, and in great favour with the people,, becaufe of his 
liberality: That he had for many years farmed the cudoms, and other 
public revenues of the Edui, at a very low price i no%Qn<* daring to bid 
againd him : That by this means he had confiderably increafed his edate, 
and was enabled to extend his bounty to all about him: That he condantly 
kept a great number of horfemen in pay, who attended him wherever he 
went: That his influence was not confined merely t# his own country, but 
extended likewife to the neighbouring dates: That, the better to fupport 
his intered, he had married his mother to a man of principal rank and 
authority among the Bituriges *, matched his filter, and tie red of his kin- • People 
dred, into other the mod powerful dates ; and had himlelf taken a wife of Bour - 
from among the Helvetia : That he favoured and wilhed well to th e-Helvelii SC1 ‘ 
on the fcore of that affiance, and perfonally hated Cafar , and hated the 
Romans , becaufe by^meir arrival his power had been diminilhed, and his 
brother Divitiacus redored to hfs former credit pnd authority : That, Ihould 
the Romans be overthrown, he was in great hopes of obtaining the fove- 
reignty by means,of the Helvetii. On the contrary, fhould they prevail, 
he mud not only give up thefe hopes, but even all expectation of retaining 
the influence he had already acquired. 

* Cafar learnt alfo, that, in the late engagement, Dumnorix , who com¬ 
manded the Mduan cavalry, was the fird who fled, and by his flight 
druck a terror into the red of the troops •, that it was he who had pro¬ 
cured for the Hefjetii a pafifage through the territories of the Sequani ; and 
had effected an exchange of hodages between the two natipns : And that 
he had done thefe things not only without permiffion from his own date, 
but even without their knowledge : All this, together with his being ac- 
cufed by the chief Magidrate of the /Edui, feemed to C/efar a fufficient 
ground for taking cognizance of the matter himlelf, or ordering the 
date to proceed against him. - One thing, however, redrained him a while 
from coming to any refolution, his regard for Divitiacus , the delin¬ 
quent’s brother, a man of Angular probity, a faithfull ally of the Roman 
Vol. III. 4 G People, 
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People, and a friend of Cafar's. That he might nQt wound a man or 
whom he had fo great a value, Cafar fent for him, and, having removed 
the ufual interpreters, fpoke to him by C. Valerius Procillus, a Prince of 
the Roman province, his intimate friend. Pie reminded Divitiacus of what, 
in his own prefence, had been faid of his brother Dumnorix, in the council 
of the Gauls , adding the later informations which he had received againft 
him in private •, and Cafar earneftiy requefted of Divitiacus to confent, 
that either he himfelf or the ftate might take the matter into confideration. 
Divitiacus , embracing Cafar, begged of him, with many tears, mot to 
come to any fevere relolution againft his brother. “ What you have heard 
“ is all true, and I myfclf Have more reafop than any man to be d i flat if- 
“ fled with him. At a time 'when my authority was great, both at. home 
“ and in the other provinces of Gaul, and 'my brother, becaufe of his 
“ youth, but little confidered, I employed my intereft to bring him into 
“ credit: And though Dumnorix has made ufe of the power he acquired 
“ by my means jtocliminifla my favour with the people, yet I Hill find my- 
“ felf fwayed by my affedion for him, and by my regard for the public 
“ efteem: For, fhould my brother meet with any rigorous treatment from 
“ you, while I myfelf pofiels fo large a lhare of your favour, all men will 
“ believe it done with my confent, and the minds of the Gauls Be for ever 
“ alienated from, me.” 

Cafar, obferving his concern, took him by the hand, bid him fay 
no more, comfef^ed him, and allured him that, for his lake, he would 
overlook not only'the injuries done to himfelf, but to the Republic. He 
then fent for- Dumnorix , and, in his brother’s prefonce, declared the fub- 
jeds of complaint he had againft him, and admoni’hed him to avoid for 
the future giving any ground for fufpicion •, adding^ that he would par¬ 
don what was paft for the* fake of his brother: Cafar appointed, how¬ 
ever, fome perfons to have an eye over his behaviour, and to obferye what 
company he frequented. 

The lame day having 'learnt by his fcouts, that the enemy had polled 
themlelves under a hill, eight miles from his camp, he fent out a party to 
view the ground, and examine the afcent of the hill. Thefe reporting it to 
be extremely ealy, he detached, about midnight, his Lieutenant Lalienus , 
(to whom he imparted the defign he had formed) with two legions, and 
with the fame men for guides,who the day before had examined the ground 
to take pofieftiQn of the fummit of the hill. At three o’clock in the morn¬ 
ing, haying fir c ft lent forward his cavalry, he himfelf followed with the foot. 
He had direded Conftdius , an officer of reputation, who had ferved in the 
army of Sylla, and afterwards in that of Marcus Crajfus , to go with the 
fcouts to reconnoitre. 

At day break, when Labienus had executed his commiflion, and 
C<efar was within a mile and a half of the enemies camp, they knowing 
nothing yet either of his or Labienus' s approach, Confiaius came gallop¬ 
ing 
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ing ba.4k> and aflbred C<#far, that the fummit of the hill was poflefTed by 
the enemy, * and that he hadjeen the Gallic enfigns there. 

C<ej9r retired to a rifing ground, and drew up his men in order of battle. 
Cabieuus^hofe. iaftru&iops were not to engage tne enemy till he faw the reft 
of the army approaching, that the attack might be made on all Tides at 
the fame time, having gained the too of the hul, waited the arrival of the 
Roman main body, without ftirring tiqm his poll. The day was far fpent 
before* Ccefar learnt from his fcouts that Conftdius , blinded by his fear, had 
made a falfe- report, and that the enemy had decamped. The reft of that 
day Cajdr followed the enemy, and pitched his camp within three miles of 
thenf. , 

The next day, as the time drew near for delivering out corn to the army, 
and as he wa#not above eighteen miles from Bifrraffe ^ the capital of the * 
JEdui, whero he hoped to find iufficient fupplies for the fubfiftence of his 
troops* he quitted the purfuit of the Helvetii, and directed his march 
thither. The enemy informed of this motion by fome deferters, and either 
,aferibing it to fear, becaufe Labienus , though poffeTTed’ of the higher 
ground, had not attacked them the day before or flattering themfdves 
with the hopes of intercepting Cafar'% provifions, all on a fudden changed 
their refolution, and, inftead of continuing their march, began to punue 
and hafrafs the rear guard of the Romans. Cafar retired to a hill, and 
fent his cavalry to fuftain the charge, while he drew up his forces in battalia. 
His four veteran legions he ranged in three lines towards Ihe middle of the 
afeent; and above them he polled his two legfons newly^ifed in Ctfalpine 
Gaul , and all the auxiliaries t in fuch wife, that the whole hill was covered 
with his troops : The Jaggage was committed to the care of thole on the 
upper ground. The nelvetn repulfed the* Raman cavalry, formed them- 
felves into a phalanx,'and advanced in ciofe order to attack the Roman van. 

C<efar, having fent away firft his own horfej*and then the horfes of all 
his officers, that, by t making the danger equal, no hope might remain but 
in victory, encouiaged his men, and began the charge. The Romans , 
who fought from the higher ground, pouring their darts upon the enemy, 
eaftly broke their phalanx, and then fell upon them fword in hand. The 
battle was bloody, and continued for a Jong time doubtful; but the enemy 
being at length obliged to give way, one part withdrew towards a hill, 
and the reft flickered themfelves behind their carriages, which they had 
drawn together into one place before thev wsgan the battle. During this 
whole action, though it lafted from one o'clock in the afternoon till even¬ 
ing, no man faw the back of an enemy. TKe fight was renewed with great 
obllinacy at the carriages, and continued till the night was fat fpent. After 
a long difpute, the Romans got pofleflion of the baggage and camp of the 
enemy. A fon and daughter or Or get orix were found among the prifoners. 
Only one hundred and»twenty thoiuandof the Helvetii furvived this defeat * 
who, retreating all that night, and continuing their march without ioter- 
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•Thepeo- miffion, arrived on the 4th day in the territories of the Lingones *, 
!un°L. The Romans , detained by the care of looking after their wounded, and 
of burying their dead, continued upon the fpot three days: But Cafqr 
lent meflengers and letters to fignify to the Lingones , that, if they would 
avoid drawing upon themfelves the fame calamities which the Helvetian 
fugitives were under, they muft nQt furnilh them with corn or^other 
neceflaries: And, after three days'fepofe, he fet forward to purfue the 
enemy. - r 

The Helvetia compelled by an extreme want of all things, feqt Am- 
bafladors to him.to treat about a furrendry. Thefe meeting him on the 
way, and throwing themfelves at his feet, in fuppliartt terms, and with 
many tears, begged for peacte. C<efar gave them no exprefs airfwer at 
that time i he only ordered that the Helvetit „lhould wait for him in the 
place where they then were •, which they accordingly did. Upon his ar¬ 
rival, he demanded hoftages, their arms, and the Haves who had deferred 
to their camp.,. Upon tlydr complying with thefe terms, they were ad¬ 
mitted to a furrendry. The Helvetii , Tulingi , and Latobrigi, he ordered 
to return to their own countries, and rebuild the towns and villages they 
had burnt: And becaufe, having loft all the corn, they were utterly 
deftitute of fubfiften<se, he gave it in charge to the AUobroges to fupply 
them. Cicfar's dcfign, in lending, the Helvetii home, was, that their 
lands might not.be left unoccupied, and the Germans , dwelling on the 
other fide the Rfeine, be thereby tempted to pafs over and take pofieflion 
of them ; by which they would become neighbours to the Alkbroges , and 
the Roman province in Gaul. The Boii , at the requeft of the Mdui them¬ 
felves, who efteemed them highly on account of t^ieir courage, were per¬ 
mitted to fettle in the Miuan territories,* where lands were afligned them, 
and they were, by degrees, admitted to all the rights and privileges of 
natives. 

The war with the Helvetii being ended, Ambalfadors from all parts of 
Gaul, men of principal confideration in their feveral ftates, waited upon 
Cafar to congratulate his fuccefs, which they faid, had been highly advan¬ 
tageous to Gaul in general, the Helvetii having left their own country 
with a view to make all the other ftates tributaiv to them •, and thele 
Ambalfadors requefted, on the part of their conftituents, “ that they 
“ might have his permiffloivtq hold, on a day prefixed;, a general aflembly 
“ of all the provinces of'"there being fome things, Which they 
“ wanted to propofeto him c which concerned the whole nation in com- 
“ mon/’ Their requeft was granted j they fixed a day for the aflembly *, 
and they bound themfelves by an oath not to difclofe what Ihould be tranf- 
afted there, but to fuch perfons as fhould be.named for that purpofe by 
general confent. 

Upon the rifingof the council, the fame chiefs of the ftate, who had 
come before to .C<efar y came again to him, and begged to be admitted 
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to confer wkh him in.private, concerning matters that regarded their own 
and, th® common fafety. C<tfar complying, they all threw themfelves at 
hts feet, and with tears reprefented to him, that it was of no lefs impor¬ 
tance to them to have thfcir prefent deliberations kept fecret, than to fuc- 
ceed in the petition they were going to make ; becaufe, lhould any difeo- 
very happen, they were in danger of fceing expofed to the extremeft cruel¬ 
ties. ptvitiacus , the Mduan, in the name of the reft, fpoke thus : 

“Two fadtions divide all Gaul: At the head of one are the Mdui •, 
“ of the other the Arverni. After a contention of many years between 
“ thefe for the fuperiority, the Arverni , in concert with the Sequani, came 
“ at laft to a refolutibn of calling in the Gernfhns :.Of thefe fifteen thou- 
“ fand only c#me over the Rhine at firft j bift, finding Gaul an agreeable 
“ and plentiful country, others fbon followed,, infomuch that, at prefent, 
“ there are no lefs than 120,000 of them here. The Mdui and their 
“ dependants have frequently tried their ftrength againft them in battle, 
“ but, by fucceflive defeats, have loft all their nobles, fenatp, and cavalry. 
“ Broken by thefe calamities, they, who formerly held tHe chief fway in 
“ Gaul, both by their own bravery and the fhvour and friendlhip of the 
“ Roman People, are now reduced to the neceffity of fending feme of the 
“ principal men of their ftate to the Sequani , to semain with them as 
“ hoftages > and of obliging themfelves by an oath, neither to demand 
“ their hoftages back, nor to implore the alfiftance of the Roman JPeople, 
“ nor to refufe a perpetual fubmifllon to the dominion and#uthority of the 
“ Sequani. *1 alone, of all the Mdui, refufed to take the Gath, or give my 
“ children for hoftages» and on that account I fled my country, and went 
“ to Rome to implore one afliftance of the Senate, as being the only man 
“ in the ftate who ha^mot laid himfelf under the reftraints of hoftages and 
an oath. After- all, it has fafed worfe with the Viflorious Sequani than 
“ with the vanquifhed Mdui ; becaufc Ariovijlus has leated nimfelf in 
their territory, felled a third part of their lands, the moft fertile in Gaul, 
“ and has lately ordered them to yield up another third* to the Harudes, 
“ who, to the number of 24,000, came over the Rhine- a few months ago, 
« wanting habitations and a fettlement. In a few years all the native Gauls 
« will be driven from their territories', and the Germans be tranfplanted 
« hither from the other fide of the Rhine •, our climate far excelling that of 
“ their country, and our different ways of living not admitting a compari- 
“ fon.— Ariovijlus is-a man of a favage, paffionate, and tyrannical difpofi- 
« tion,whole government is no longer to be borne; and unlefs we find lome 
“ refource in you and, the People of Rome, the Gauls muft, like the Helve- 
“ tians, abandon their country, and feek fapae other fettlement remote from 
“ the Germans , wherever fortune fhall point it out. Were thefe complaints 
“ and reprefentations to come to the knowledge of Ariovijlus , I doubt 
“ not but he would ex^rcife the greateft cruelties upon all the hoftages in 
“ his hands: But it will be eafy for you, by your own authority, the dread 
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« of the army you command, the fame of your latewiftory, and the terror 
“ of* the Roman name,, to hinder any more Germans from coming over the 
“ Rhingy -and to defend Gaul from the infults of Jriovijlus” 

.When Diviiiacus had made an end of fpeaking, all who were prefent be¬ 
gan, with many tears, to implore Cafar's aid. He obfcrved, that the 
Sejmni alone did 'nothing of all this £ but penfive, and with downcaft looks, 
kept their eyes fixed on the ground" Wondering what might be thp caufe, 
he questioned them upon it. Still they made him no anfwer, but continued 
filent, as' before* with the fame air of dqedion. When he had interro¬ 
gated them ftveral times, without being able to obtain one word in return, 
DivitiacuSy the AEdutfn, refumed the difcourfp, and obferred, “ that the 
“ condition of die Sequani\ as by much more deplorably and "wretched 
« than that of the reft of ’the Goals •, as they alone durft.npt, even in fe- 
“ cret, complain of their wrongs, or apply any where for redrefs,< and no 
“ lefs dreaded the cruelty of Ariovijlus when abfent, than if a&ually pre- 
“ fent befortrrheSr eyes f That the other ftatcs had it ftill in their power 
«* to efcape by flight •, but the Sequani, who had received him into theh 
. “ territories, and put him in poffeffion of all their towns, were expofed to 
“ fufier every kind of torment." ' ti 

C<tfar encouraged the Gauls, and promifed to have regard to their 
complaints * he told them he was in great hopes that, out of regard to him, 
and to the authority of the Roman People, Ariovijlus would put an end 
to his ©pprefll&^is. Having returned this anfwer, he difmified the affem- 
bly. 

Many urgent reafons occurred upon this occaficm to Cafar, why he fhould 
conftder ferioufly of the grievances which the Gath had complained of, and 
undertake their redrefs. He faw the /Sdui, friencls and allies of the Peo- 
pie of Rome , held in fubjt^lion and fervitude by the Germans , and compel¬ 
led to give hoftages to Ariovijlus and the Sequani ; which, in the preient 
flourifhing ftate of the Roman affairs, feemed highly'difhonourable both to 
himfclf and thf Commonwealth. He faw it likewife of dangerous confe- 
quence to fuffer the Germans to accuftom thetnielves to come over the Rhine 
in great multitudes and fettle in Gaul : For this fierce and favage people, 
having once poffefffel themfelvesoftfe whole country, were but too likely, 
after the example of the Cirnbri and ‘Ttutoni, to break into the Roman pro¬ 
vince, and thence advance even into Italy. . 

Thefe Confideratlons induced Cafar* to fend Amhaflhdors to Ariovijlus 
with the pippofal of an interview, and to defire that be would appoint a 
place for it, in order to their conferring upon certain public affairs of the 
higheft impoftance’to them both. Aftovifius anfwered, u That, if he had 
“ wanted any thing of Ciejar, he would have gone to him in perfbn •, and 
“ that Cajar, if he had' any bufinefs with him, rrjuft come to him : That 
“ be could neither venture, ufithout any army, into thofe provinces of 
“ Gaul where Cafar commanded, nor bring an army into die field without 

“ great 
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“ greatTirouble aftd expence. That he Pondered extremely what bufinefs 
“ either Cafar or .the* People of Rome could have in that part of Gaul 
“ whidf he had conquered.” 

t)n the report *>f this ^nfwer, Cafar fent another embafly, with com-, 
million to fpeak thus to the King: “ Since you have fo 'little fenfe of the 
** great obligations you lie under to tjie Roman People and to Cafar, in 
“ whore Confulfhip you were ftiled K»qg and fViend by the Senate, a$ to 
“ re^deaconference with him, and decline treating of affairs that regard 
“ theJSnflmon intereft, he fends you the particulars of what he requires of 
“ you: Pirft, not to bring my more Germans over the Rhine into Gaul. In 
** the •next place , to restore the hoftages you haw received form the AJdui, 
“ and pevmit the Sequani Ukevoife tq reftore Jhe hoftages given to them. 
“ Laftly , to forbear all injuries towards the Aidui, an<{ neither make war 
“ upon them nor, upon their allies. If you comply with thefe conditions, it 
“ will eftablilH a perpetual amity between you and the Roman People: 

“ But, if you do not comply, C<efar vdll think himfelf bound to have re- 
“ # gard to the juft complaints of the Mdui, and the otWlr allies of Rome 
“ in this country; the Senate having decreed* in the Confulfhip of M. 

’ “ Mejfala and M, Pifo [Y. of R. 692.] that"whoever Jhould have in charge 
“ the province of Gaul, Jhould, fo far as was confident with the intereft of 
“ the Republic , protest and defend them.” ' * 

To this Arioviftus fent the following reply: “ That, by the laws of war, 

“ the conqueror had a right to impofe what terms he ple’afed updh the 
“ conquered :*That the People of Rome did not govern the^Snquilhed by 
“ the prefcriptions of other nations, but according to their own pleafure: 

“ That he did not intermeddle with their conquefts, nor interrupt them in 
“ the free enjoyment of/their fights} nor obght they to concern them- 
“ felves with what regarded himThat the Mdui , having tried the for- 
“ tune of war, had been overcome and rendered tributary to him, and that 
“ Cafar would'be highly unjuft if he attempted to deprive him of his re- 
“ venues, or to diminilo them. That he was refolved not to part with the 
“ hoftages which the Mdjti had put into his hands \ but would, neverthe- 
“ lefs, engage, not to make war either upon jiim, or upon their allies, 

« provided' they obferved the treaty he hjd made with them, and readily 
u paid the tribute agreed upon: If otkerwife, they would find the title of 
“ friends and allies of the People of Rqme of little advantage to them: That 
“ as to QiefaPs ntetiace of not negkSing the toMplaints of the Mdui, he 
“ would have him to know, that pone had ever entered into *a war with 
“ Arioviftus but to their own deftru^on.” ' * • 

At the fame time that Cjfar’ receded '|Km reply, Apibafladors ar¬ 
rived from the Mdui and'Tragi’ i, from the , Mdui, to complain that the 
Harudes, who had lately come [from Germany} into Gaul, were plunder¬ 
ing their territories, fo that even by their fubraiflions and hoftages they 
could not obtain peace of Ariovi/ius ■, from the Treviri, to inform him 

that 
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that a hundred cantons of the Suevi, headed by two brothers, wert'arrived 
upon die banks of the Rhine , with defign to come over that river. Cafar , 
deeply affected with thi; intelligence, determined to begin the warVithout 
delay : And fearing left this new band of Suevi fhould ftrengthen the 
forces of AriovUlus, he advanced expeditioufly towards the King, and the 
third day was informed, that he .approached with all his forces vp feize, 
Ttr-n- Fcfontio *, the capital of the ScqrMni. Co-far judged it by all meal's ne- 
"• ceffary to prevent him in this defign, as the town was well fortified b'- na¬ 
ture, and ftored with all forts of ammunition. Marching, therefore, day 
and night, without intermiffion, he pofiefied himlclf of the place,' and put 
a garrilon into it. 

While he continued here* a few days, to fettle the affair of hi,s convoys 
and lupplies, a fudden terror feized his whole army. It‘was occafioned 
by the curioffty of his men, and the reports of the Gauls, who talked 
much of the prodigious itature of the Germans , their invincible courage, 
and wonderful fkill in ayms. TheUerror firtt began among certain young 
officers of th c" Reman army, who had voluntarily and gaily followed C<ejar 
into Gaul , and were but ‘little acquained with military affairs. Some of 
thefe, under various pretences, deiired leave to return home; and others, 
though, out of fhame, they feemed willing to continue in the camp, were 
not able to put on a chearful countenance, or to refrain from lamenting, 
with .their companions, the dangers to which they fancied themfelves ex- 
pofed. Wilb were made o all over the camp, and the confirmation began 
to feize even tffc veteran "foldiers, the Centurions, and the officers of the 
cavalry: Only, to avoid the reproach of cowardice, they faid, “ it was not 
“ the enemy they feared, but the narrow paflesf and forefts that lay be- 
“ tween them and Arioviftus , and the difficulty thpy fhould find in getting 
“ provifions.” Some ejten intimated to Ceefar , thlit when he gave orders 
for marching, he would dot be obeyed. 

C.efar hereupon called a council of war, and, .having fummoned thi¬ 
ther all the Centurions of the army, fpoke to them-to the following effect: 

•-“ Arioviftus , during my Confulfhip, earneftly fought the alliance of 

“ the Roman People, why then fhould any one imagine he will lb raflily 
“ and haftily depart from his engagements ? On the contrary, fo foon 
“ as he comes to know my demands, and the reafonable conditions I am 
“ about to propofe to him, he will, I am firmly perfuaded, be very far 
“ from rejeding either my friendfhip or that of the Roman People. Put 
“ if, urged on by madnefc and yage, he fhould refolve upon war, what, 
“ after all, have, you to be afraid of ? Why fhould you diftrufi: either your 
“ own courage or my comlud ? You are to deal with enemies of whom, 
“ in the memory of‘our fathers, trial has been already made. By our 
“ vidory over the Teutoni and Cimbri , the army itfelf acquired no lefs glory 

“ than Caius Marius, the General who commanded it.-They are 

“ the very fame Germans with whom tire Helvetii , though not a match 
4 “ for 
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“ for*ur army, liave fo often fought, and whom they have fo often 
tc vanquished. The defeat which the Gauls fufiered, was r.uher by the 
“ conduft and craft of the Germans, tlian by their iuperior bravery. Bur 
“ though the King, by a Stratagem, might baffle a rude and undilciplined 
fok^ery, he cannot hope to prevail by Such means againft a Roman army. 

A 10 thole who Slicker their cowardice under the pretence of narrow 
es, and the difficulty of procurtag provisions, it argues, 1 think, no 

__' Option to betray fuch a diftruft of their General’s conduft, 

"or t'tprefcribe to him what he ought to do. Thole things fall propci ly 
“ under my care: The Sequani, Lttci*, and Lingeries, arc to furnilh me ’ 
“ wuh provifions: The corn is now ripe in che fields: As to the ways, ' 
“ you your Selves will foon be judges of then*. 

“ 1 am no? in the leaft disturbed by what is whilpered about, that lie 
“■ army will Hot obey me ; for no General was ever fo (lighted by his loklier;, 
“ when neither ill luccefs, nor rapacious covetouihels, nor other crimes, 

“ had drawn that misfortune upon'him: In a]l tilde* relpefts 1 imagine 
my Self fecurc, as the whole courfe of my life bears witnels to my mic- 
“ grity ■, and my good fortune has lliewn rtlelf in the war againft the 
“ llelvetii. I am therefore refolved to execute, without delay, what 1 had 
41 intended to put'offa little longer. I (hall give orders for decamping this 
“ very night, three hours before day, that I may know as foon as poilible, 

“ whether honour and a lenfe of duty, or an ignominious cowardice, have 
“ the afeendant in my army : Nay, lliould all the reft of th# troops abandon 
« me, I wiM neverthelels march with the Tenth Legion aloitf, of whole fidelity 
« and courage I had not the leaft doubt, and who Shall ferve me for my 
“ Pnetorian guard.” \Ca?Jar had always .favoured and chiefly confided in 
this legion, remarkable for its intrepid bravery.] 

This dilcourfe made a wonderful change m the minds of all, and pro¬ 
duced an uncommon alacrity, and eagerneis tor the war. The tenth legion, 
in particular, returned him thanks, by their Tribunes, for the favourable 
opinion lie had ekprefled of them •, and aSSured him of their rcadinefs to 
follow him. Nor were the other legions lefs indultrious, by their Tribunes 
and principal Centurions, to reconcile themfelvcs to their General, pro¬ 
testing that they had never entertained either doubt or fear, nor had ever 
imagined that it belonged to them, but to him alone, to dire ft in matters 
of war. iLeJar, hliving accepted of their fubmilfion, and being informed 
by Divitiacus (in* whom of all the Gauls he rnoft confided) that, by ta¬ 
king a circuit of about forty miles, lie might avoid the narrow palles, and 
lead his army through an open country, he fet forward three hours after 
midnight, as he had faid •, and, after a march of feven days, underftood 
by his fcouts, that he was within four and twenty thoufand paces of Ario- 
<vijtus\ camp. 

The King, informed of C^far's arrival, fent AmbaSTadors to acquaint 
him, that, as they were come nearer to each other, he was willing to have 
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an interview with him, which he believed might novy be without danger. 
Csfar did not decline the propofal, imagining, that the German, now of¬ 
fering of his own accord what he had before refilled, when requefted, 
might perhaps be difpofed to hearken to reafon. °The fifth day after was 
appointed for the interview; and, in the interval, frequent deputations 
palled and repaired from one fide to the other, to regulate the cir&pm- 
ltances and conditions of it. Arioulflus, under pretence that he fear’d 
an ambulh, demanded that Ctefar lliould bring no infantry - wfifCl.T ,i; 
Both he and the King were to be attended by their cavalry only. To this' 
C.rfir contented •, yet, nor caring to trult his fafety to the Gault, he dif- 
mounted all the Gallic. cavalry, and gave their horfes to the men of the 
tenth legion , that, in cafe of danger, he might have a guard^on Which he 
could rely. 

In the midft of a large plain, there was a rifing ground equally diftant 
from both camps : At this place, by appointment, the conference was to 
be held. C<rfar Rationed the legionllry ibldiers, whom he had converted 
into troopers, two hundred paces from the mount. Arioviftus did the - 
fame with the German cavalry. The two Commanders advanced to meet 
one another, each accompanied by ten friends, or principal officers; for 
fo ArioAJlus had defired it might be. The conference was on horfe- 
back. Csfar began by reminding the King of his obligations to the Re¬ 
public. - “ You have been ftiled friend and ally by the Senate, and very 
“ confiderable ^refents hav? been fent you : Thefe honours, conferred by 
“ the Romans onVery few, and only for fignal lervices to the'State, have 
“ been bellowed on you, not on account of any, juft claim you had to 
“ them, but merely by my favour and the bounty of the Senate.” I le 
mentioned like wife the ancient alliance which had fubfifted between the 
Romans and sF.dui, in whole favour the Senate had made many honourable 
decrees. He added: “ The At'.dui always held the firft rank and autho- 
“ rity in Gaul, even before their alliance with Rome-, and it is the invar 
“ riable maxim of the Roman People, not only to defend their friends and 
“ allies in the pofleflion of their juft rights, but likewile to lludy the in- 
“ creafe of their honour, intereft, and dignity : Therefore it can never be 
“ fuppoied that they will fubmit Co fee their friends ftript of thole privi- 
“ leges, which had belonged to them before the commencement of that 
“ friendlhip.” And he concluded with repeating the fame demands which 
he had before made by his Ambafladors That the King Jhould not make war 
upon the Asdui or their allies that he Jhould rejlore to them their hojlages ■, 
and that, if he could not oblige the Germans to repafs the Rhine, at leaft he 
fjould fuffer no more of them to come into Gaul. 

Arioviftus anfwered: “ I crofted the Rhine, not of my own motion, 
“ but by invitation and intreaty from the Gauls. The great hopes and 
“ expectations they gave me were my only inducement to quit my coun- 
“ try: The fettlemcnts I have in Gaul were alfigned to me by the Gauls 

, “ themfelves \ 
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“ tKemfelves •, the hoftages were voluntarily font •, and the tribute I receive 
“ is Jin confequence of tlie rights of war: I did not make war upon the 
.“ Gauls , they made war upon me: Their feveral (bates brought their 
“ united fore* againft me; but I found means to vanquifh and diiberle 
“ them : One battle fuffieed : If they are again refolved to try the fortune 
“/F war, I am prepared to receive them; but, if they chufc peace, it 
‘ifwill be uniuft in them to refute*a.tribute which they have hitherto vo- 
The friendfhip of the Roman People ought not to be a 
“ detriment to me, but an honour and a fecurity •, I courted it in no other 
“ view: But if, on account of my alliance with them, I mutt fubmit to 
“ lofe my tributes, and my rights over the people I have fubdued, I am 
“ no kffs willing to give up that alliance then I was ambitious to obtain it. 
“ I have indeed brought over a multitude of Germans i-nto Gaul, yet not 
“ wijh any tletign of difturbing the country, as appears by my not coming 
“ but at the requeft of the natives. My arrival in Gaul was prior to that 
“ of the Romans , whole armies havl- never til^ now p^flejl the boundaries 
“ of their own provinces. What can they mean by coining into a coun- 
“ try that belongs to me ? why do they concern themlelves with a part 
“ o i Gaul that is no lefs my property than the province itielf is theirs? 
“ As to the pretSnce of alliance between the Romans and Abdui, I am not 
“ fo much a barbarian, or lb wholly a ftranger to the affairs of the world, 
« as not to know, that the JEdui neither affifted the Hymans iryjheir late 
“ war again It the Allobroges , nor received any afliltance f;»m them in their 
“ many cdnllidts with me and the Sequani. I have rea#>n to be jealous of 
“ your pretended regard for the ALdui , and have but too much reafon to 
“ lufpeft, that the continuance of the lipman army in Gaul can be with 
“ no other defign than that of oppreffing me. If you do not therefore 
“ withdraw your troops out of thefe parts, I.fhall no longer look upon 
“ you as a friend, but as an enemy. And I*am well a I lured, that, fliould 
“ I happen to kill you in battle, I Ihould do a pleafure to many of the 
“ nobles and great‘men at Rome, who have explained themlelves tome 
“ by couriers, and whole favour and friendlbip I might procure by your 
“ death : But if you will retire, and leave me in the undifturbed poffcllion 
“ of Gaul , I will not only amply reward you, but will engage, at my own 
“ colt and hazard, to put a happy ronclufion to any war you lhali think 
“ fit to undertake.” 


In anl'wer to this difeourfe, Gcfar offered many reafons why he could 
not depart from his firft. demands: “ Tliat neither his* own honour, 

“ nor that of the Roman People, would fuffer him to abando’n allies, who 
“ had deferved fo well of the Republic. That it no way appeared to him, 

“ that Arioviftus had a jufter claim to Gaul than the Romans: That 
“ the Arverni and Ruteni f had been fubdued by Q, Fabius Maximus -, 1 [aKo , t 
“ who yet, contented* with their fubmiflion, had neither reduced their 
“ country into a province, nor fubjeded it to a tribute: That if antiquity 
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“ of title was to decide the queftion, the Romans had an undoubted right 
“ to the fovereignty of Gaul: Or, if the decree of the Senate was to take 
“ place, Gaul muft remain free, and fubjedt only to its own laws. 

Whilft thefe things palled at the interview, Ccefar was informed that 
Ariovijlus' s cavalry were drawing nearer the eminence, and had even call 
• fume darts at his horfemen. Hereupon he immediately broke off thejion- 
forence, retreated to his own men, and llri&ly charged them to forbear’ill 
ads of hoftility. He did not fear the luccels of an cngagetnerA.Wyyrn 
his cholen legion and the German cavalry •, but he was deiirous to maintain 
a conduct perfectly clear, and not give the enemy the lealt ground to alfert, 
that they had been treaGhero'jtlly drawn into an ambulb by a pretended 
conference. When it was known in the camp that Ariovijlus, at '-the in¬ 
terview, had haughtily ordered the Romans to depart out of Gaul-, that 
his cavalry had intuited Cif far's guard •, and that this had ptit an end to 
the conference; it lpread throughout the whole army an ardent defire of 
coming to a battle. •> 

Two day after, Ariovijlus fent Ambaffadors to Co-far, to propofe a 
renewal of the ncgociation i and that he would either appoint a day for 
their meeting again, or depute lbme one to bring the treaty to a conclufion. 
Cffar faw no realon for granting a lecond interview, eipecially when he 
conlidered that the Germans, as experience had taught him, could not be 
rcltrained- from falling upon his men. Neither was he inclined to fend 
any of his principal officers; it feemed too great a venture, to expofe them 
to the perfidy of ’thele barbarians. He therefore call his eyt’s upon C. 
Valerius Proctlius a , a young man of eminent virtue and genile manners, 
and whole knowledge of the Gallic language, which Ariovijlus , by long 
refidence in the country had learnt to fpeak readily, fitted him in a parti¬ 
cular manner for this embafiV : And as the 1 Germans could have no motive 
to infult him, Crfar thought him fate from that danger. With him was 
joined, in the fame commillion, M. Mettius , a perfon who had a connexion 
with Ariovijlus by the ties of holpitality. Their inllruCtions were, to 
hear the King’s propofrls, and bring a report of them to Ca-far. But no 
fooncr were they arrived in Ariovijlus ’s camp, than, in prefence of the 
whole army, calling out to know their bulinefs, and whether they were 
come as ipies, he commanded them to be put in irons, without fuffering 
them to make any reply. 

The fame day he came forward with all his forces, and lodged himfelf 
under a hill, fix miles from the Roman camp. The day after, he went 
two miles beyond it, to cut off their communication with the AEdui and. 
6 'eqttani, from whom they received all their provilions. C<efar, for five 
days iucceffively, drew up his men in order of battle before the camp, 
that, if Ariovijlus had a mind, he might not be without an opportunity 

1 Ho was the fon of C. Valerius Caburus, who, being made free of the City by C. Valerius. 
Flaccus , lud, according tocultom, taken the name oi his i’atron* 

Of 
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of comiflg to an engagement. The Germans kept all that time within tin it* 
lines; only between tik cavalry of the two aimies thue wur daily ik.i- 
mirties. *'l'he German manner of fighting was this: They had about fix 
thoufand horfe, w 4 io cho'4 a like number out of the foot, each his man, 
and all remarkable for lire lgtli and agility. Uiefe continually accompa¬ 
nied tjjem in battle, and 1< rved a » a rear-guard, to which, when hard 
prefiVp they might retire : If the action? became dangerous, thele advanced 
to twei r*rc|icf^ ff any horleman was wounded, and fell from his horle, 
'TiTCTegat^ered round to defend him: If lpeed was required, either for a 
hafly purluitor fuclden recreat, fo nimble and active were they by continual 
txei cife,' that, laying hold of the manes of thj; horles, they could keep 
pace witlwthem in running. 

C.rfar, finding that Arioviftus declined a battle, tiyned his thoughts 
chiefly to provide for the freedom of his convoys. With this view lie 
marked out a place for a camp, fix hundred paces beyond that of the 
enemy; and thither he marched with dais whole army, drawn up in three 
lyies. The firft and lecond line had orders tb contfnu«* under arms, 
while the third was to employ themfelvcs m/ortifying this new camp. 
Anoviftus detached fixteen thoufand light-armed foot, and all his horle, 
to hinder the work,»but without effect: The intrenchments were finifhed, 
and Cafir, leaving two legions there, with part of*the auxiliaries, led 
back the remaining four to his other camp. The next day, drawing out all 
his troops from both camps, he again offered the enemy J>KftleJ"tyhich 
Anoviftus ftiH declined: Cctftar retired about doom Atwvijlns then de¬ 
tached part of his forces to attack the Idler camp. A fhaip conflict en- 
fued, which lafted tillfun-fet: when Arioviftus founded a rcti eat. C.rfar 
enquiring of the prifoners, why Arioviftus declined an engagement, learnt, 
that it was the cuftoifi among the Germans for^the women to decide by 
lots and divination, when it would be proper »to hazard a battle: And 
that thele had declared, that the army could not be victorious if they 
fought before the new moon. 

C.rfar hereupon relolved to force the enemy, without delay, to a 
battle: At the head of all his forces, in three lines, he advanced quite 
up to the head of their camp. The Germans now appeared before their 
intrenchment: They were diftributed by nations, and dilpofed at equal 
diftances one from Another, and the whole army encompalfed with a 
line of carriages, to take away all hope of fafety by flight. The women, 
mounted upon thefe carriages, weeping and tearing their hair, conjured 
the loldiers, as they moved forwards, not to luffer them to become Haves 
to the Romans. Ctefar began the battle in perfon at the head of his 
right wing, having obferved the enemy to be weakeft on that fide. Their 
left wing was foon routed and put to flight, but their right had the ad¬ 
vantage, and were like*to overpower the Roman left wing by numbers. 
Young Craffus , who commanded the cavalry, obferving this, made the 
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third line advance to fupport them. The battle was renewed,* and the 
enemy every where put to the rout: Nor did they ceafe their flight till 
they had reached the banks of the Rhine, about fifty miles diftant from the 
place of combat. There only a few elcaped: fome by fwimming, others 
by boats. Of the latter was Ariovijtus , who, embarking in a.fmall vefl'cl 
which he found by the edge of the river, got lafe to the other Aeg. AH 
the reft were cut to pieces by th£ Roman cavalry. Ariovijlus ns. j two 
wives; one a Sueve, whom he had brought with him fithe 
other a Norican , King Vocion 's After, whom he had marriea ‘iit'GuAi 
Both perilhed in this flight. Of his two daughters, one was killed, and 
the other taken prifoner. Procillns , whom, bound with a triple chain, 
his keepers had dragged’hfter them in their flight, fell in with, Caefar in 
perfon as he was purluing the German cavalry. C.rfar 'sjoy for his victory 
was exceedingly heightened by his good fortune in ret ov. ting, out of the 
hands of the enemy, his intimate and familiar friend, univen.illy'eftcemed 
for his probity. Procillns told him, that lots had ken thrive drawn in 
his own pretence, to decide whether he thoold be burnt alive upon the 
fpot, or the execution be Referred to anoth.r time ; and that the lot, three 
times favourable, had preferved his life. Mcttius was likewile recovered 
and brought to Ctefar. 

This battle beinfr reported beyond the Rhine , the Suevi, who were ad¬ 
vanced as far as the banks of that river, thought it advileuble to return to 
theirwvn country •, but, retreating in diforder and confulion, were attacked 
by the Ubii , A people bordering upon the Rhine , who put many of them 
to the lword. 

Cnjar, having thus, in one campaign, given a happy conclufion to two 
very confiderable wars, went into winter-quarters fomewhat fooner than the 
ieafon of the year required. lie dirtributed his army among the Sequani , 
and, leaving Labienus t6’ command in his ablence, fet out for Cifalpuie- 
Gaul , to prefide in the aflembly of the ftates. 

, r . In the winter, whilft C*far was irt that country, he was alarmed by 

< ou.m. frequent reports, confirmed by letters from Labienus , that all the Bel,\<e * 

• ' i i" P to- had joined in a league againft the Roman Republic, and ratified it by an 
, U' ( ,i riie exchange of hortages. 

The caufes of this confederacy were : Firft, their fear, left the Romans , 

having fubdued all the reft of Gaul, fhould afterwards turn their arms 

againft them: In the next place, the perfuafions and importunity of fome 
among the Celtae-, many of whom, as they had greatly difliked the neigh¬ 
bourhood of the Germans in Gaul, fo were they no lefs dilplealcd to fee a 
Roman army take up its winter-quarters, and grow habitual, in the country ; 
Others from a levity and inconftancy of temper, fond of every project 
that tended to a revolution. Laftly, fome were influenced by ambitious 
views; it being ufual in Gaul for thofe who were the molt powerful in 
their leveral ftates, and had men and money at command, to exercife 
2 over 
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over theiFfellow-fubje&s a kind of fovereignty, which they forefaw would 
be greatly checked by the authority and credit of the Romans in Gaul. 

[Year of Rome 696 *.] 

Ceefar, upon receiving *hefe melfages and reports, levied two new 
legions i jp Cifalpine Gaul , and early in the lpring lent £>. Pectins, his 
I*ieute™int, to conduit them over the dips and he himfelf, as loon as 
there Ibegan to be forage in the fiehfs* went to the army. He com- 

and other Gauls, who bordered on Belgic Gaul, to t rhe 
inform th«mlelves of the motions and deiigns of the confederates, and 1,1 of 
fend hint from time to time an exadt account. They all agreed in report- V ‘"’ 
ing, that the Belg.c were levying troops, and (drawing their forces to a 
general rerfllezvous. Whereupon C.efar , thinkmg he ought no longer to 
delay marching againft them, decamped, and in fifteen days arrived on 
the confines of die Belg<e. 

As his approach was fudden, and much earlier than had been expedted, 
the Rhemi f, who of all the Belg,e lay tHt neareft tq Celtic Gaul, difpatched j The 
tilt two principal men of their ftate to reprelent to Co-far ; ’Hiat they i;\‘ v'"- of 

put themfeves and fortunes under the powtr and protedlion of the “ 

“ Romans , as having neither approved of the defigns of the relt of the 
“ Belg.c, nor had arty Ihare in their confederacy againft the People of 
“ Rome: That, on the contrary, they were ready to give holtages, execute 
“ his commands, receive him into their towns, and furnifl^iiaj^witli 
“ corn, and other provifions for his army: T[iat indeed riicM-eft of the 
“ Belg<e were 511 in arms, and that the Germans , on thisrfide the Rhine , 

“ had aflbciated with them: Nay, that lb univerfal was the infatuation, 

“ that the Rhemi had not been able to diftiiade from entering into the 
“ confederacy the Suejfones, a people united to them by the neareft ties 
“ of blood and friendship, both* being lubjed to the lame laws, living 
“ under the fame form of government, and acknowledging one common 
“ Magiftrate.” 

(Pfar learnt from* fhe Rhemi, that the Belg.c were for the moft part 
Germans originally, who, inticed by the fertility of the country, had 
crofted the Rhine, driven out the ancient inhabitants of that part of Gaul, 
and fettled themfelves there. — That, as’ to their numbers, the Bellovaci , The p l0 - 
the moft confiderable of the feveral ftates, were able to mufter 100,000i ,lc . 
fighting men, and out of that number had promifed to feledt 60,000 for K ' ; ' 1UV ‘‘ IS ‘ 
the war ; That next to them in dignity were the Suejfones , over whom, The po¬ 
of late years, Divitiacus, the moft powerful .prince of Gaul, had been Y- <>‘ ^T- 
King •, but that their prefent fovereign was Galba , whole lingular pru- ‘ oni ’ 
dence and juftice had procured him, by the confent of all the confederates, 
the fupreme command of the war: That thefe had within their territories 
twelve fortified towns, and had promifed to bring into the field 50,000 

* Cn. Corn. Lentulus Spintber, and Mctellus Nepos, Confuls. 

men: 
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men : That the like number had been ftipulated by the Nerv'd b ,'bfteemed 
the moft fierce and .warlike of all the Belgjc nations ; and that the leffer 
ftates were to Fumifh troops proportionably. 

C'ffar, exhorting the Rbemi to continue firm, in theirsalliance, and pro- 
mifing amply to reward their fidelity, ordered the whole body of their 
Senate to repair to his camp, and the Ions of the principal nobililp- to be 
brought him as hoftages; all which was accordingly performed the 
day appointed. He then addrefied hiinfelf to DivitiacusR tre- 
prefenting, in the warmeft manner, of what conlequence it was to the tufii- 
mon caui'e to divide the forces of the enemy, that the Romans might not be 
under the necefilty of encountering fo great a muiitude at once. ' This 
divifion, he told him, might eafily be effected, if the /Edui wculd march 
their forces into the country of the Bellovac , and begin t6’ plunder it and 
lay it wafte. With thele inftructions he difmiffed him. 

Being loon after informed by his icouts and by the Rbemi , that the united 
forces of the Belg.e were trjarching towards him in a body, and that they were 
even advanced within a few miles, he, with all the expedition he coigd 
TiicAiihe. puffed his army over the Axona , which divides the Rbemi from the reft of 
the Belg<e, and encamped on the farther fide of it; putting himfelf in fuch 
a lituation as to fecure all behind him, cover one fide of his camp with a 
river, and render the communication with the Rbemi , and thofe other ftates 
whence he expedited to be fupplied with provifions, fafe and eafy. 
k;-vuv>c- The BePgcs, having been difappointed in an attempt upon Bibrax , a 
'i v . ' in i town belonging to the lihemi , and likewife in an attempt to pafs the 
iaon. 1 Axona -, and finding that provifions began to be fcarce, and that the Ro¬ 
mans could not be drawn to fight at a disadvantage, called a council of 
war. It was there judged moft expedient to feparate, and return every 
man to his own country with a refolution, howevdr, to affemble from all 
parts in defence of that? ftate whole territories ftiould be firft invaded 
by the Romans: For they concluded it much later to carry on the war at 
home, where they might have provifions, and evdry thing a r command, 
than venture a battle within the confines of a foreign ftate. I hele reafons 
were at the fame time backed by a ftill more powerful conilderation : For 
the Bellovaci, upon advice that their territories would quickly be invaded 
by Divitiacus and the Addui, could not be reftrained from marching di- 
reiftly homewards. 


b The NerviJ pofTelTcd the coun try between 
■the Scheld and the Sambre. Their chief cities 
are thought to have been Cambray, Valen¬ 
ciennes, and lournay. The Atrebates (people 
of Artois) were to font'!h 15,000: The Am- 
biam (people of Amiens) 10,000: The Marini 
(people of Tercuane and Boulogne) 25.000 : 
The Menafii (people of Ghent, Antwerp, and 


the fea-coaft of Brabant) 9000 : The Caletes 
(people of Caux) 10,000 : Th c:\VelocaJJes and 
Veromandui (people of Vexin and St. Quentin) 
the like number: The Aduatici (people of 
Namur) 29,000: And (he Condruft, Eburones, 
Ceerteji, and Pamani, all comprehended under 
the common/tame of Germans, 40,000. 


In 
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■ In pursuance of the refedution above-mentioned, the Belgte broke up 
their^ camp about the fecond watch of the night. All was poile and 
tumult: Not regarding either order in their march or the command of 
their officers, bach man preffed to be in the foremoft rank, that he might 
get /he fooner home; - infomuch that their retreat had all the appearance 
of^i precipitate flight. Gefar , wh<j had immediate notice of this from his 
Stouts, apprehending fome ftratag#h, becaufe he knew not yet the rcafon 
of ^beiwdqJhrture, would not ftir out of his trenches in the night: But 
early tin the morning, upon more certain intelligence of their retreat, de¬ 
tached his Lieutenants, Fedsus and Cotta, with all the cavalry, after them. 

Labienus had orders to follow with three legions, The enemy fuffered a 
great daughter in their flight, the Romam little or no lo£s. The latter, 
about fun-let, gave -over the purfuit, and retumed»to the camp, in obe¬ 
dience to the orders they had received. 

The next day, before the enemy had time to rally, or recover out of 
their confirmation, Cafar led his a*iuy into tfye territories of the Suejfones , 
which joined to thofe of the Rbetni , and, after a long march, reached 
Novioatmm. He was in hopes of carrying the town by aflauk, as being Noyo*. 
deftitute of a fufficient garrifon : But, as the ditch was broad, and the 
waU very high, ^hc defendants, though few in niynber, withftood all his 
efforts. Wherefore, having fortified his camp, he began to provide en¬ 
gines, and get every thing in readinefs for a fiege. Mean time^ fuch of 
the Suejfones as had efcaped the late flaughter, threw th^melves, during 
the nighf, into the toton. But C*far advancing hjs preparations with 
great expedition, and approaching, under cover of his mantlets, to the 
very walls, where he caw up a mount, pnd planted his battering towers, 
the Gauls, altonifhcd at the greatnefs of the works, as having never feen 
nor heard of any ftich before* and at die dijpatch wherewith they were 
carried on, Cent deputies to treat about a fufrendry •, and the Rbemi inter¬ 
ceded for them. • 

Cafar, having deceived the principal men of the Suejfones as hoftages 
(among!!: whom were two fons of Galba the King) and obliged them 
to deliver up all their arms, admitted them to a furrendiy, and led his 
army again!! the Bellovaci. Thefe, ^retiring with their effetts into Bratuf- 
pemtium *, their capital city, and, imdeyftandingthat Cafetr was advanced 
within five miles t)t it, font a deputation of. their.old men, who came forth 
in venerable proceflSon to meet him, fignifying by butftretched hands, 
and the moll lubmiffive terms, that they pvt thcmfclves *undcr his power 
and proteftion, and did not pretend to appear in arms again!! the People 
of Rome : And when he approached nearer the city, and encamped within 
view of the walls, the women and children from the ramparts, with 
extended arms, according 'tothecuftom pf their country, befought the 
Romans for peace. ‘Hereupon Divitiacus , who, after the retreat of the 
Belga, had difinified the jEdun and returned to C*Jdr *s camp, inter- 
Vot. III. 4 I . P of c d 
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pofed in behalf of the Bellovaci , pleading : “ That they had always lived 
14 in drift friendfhip with the AZdui, and, by the artful infinuatinns of 
“ their chiefs, had been feduced to forfake their ancient allies, and take 
“ up arms againft the Romans , whom they had reprefented as holding the 
“ Mdui under an ignominious tyranny and oppreflion: That the authors 
“ of that advice feeing its pernicious effefts, were retired into Britan.” 
Ctefar, out of regard to Divitiacus and the Aidui, promifed pardon and 
protection to the Bellovaci but as thefe were pofleffed of vefys*t£nfive_ 
territories, and furpafied in power, and number of forces, all the other 
Belgic dates, he demanded fix hundred hodages. 

Thefe being accordingly delivered, together with all their arms, Cafar 
Amiens'° f ^ Clt y an ^ advanced irito the country of the Ambtani *, whb, upon 
imens. ^ a pp roac j^ immediately fubmitted. Adjoining to thefe were the Ner- 
t People of v jj -j-. 0 f w hofe manners and genius Cafar, enquiring, learnt: “ That they 
Cambie is. £4 f u ff erec j n0 re f ort 0 f merchants into their city, nor the importation of 
“ wine, or of any thing.tending to luxury, which, they thought, enfeebled 
“ the mind, and extinguilhed its martial fire : That they were men of a • 
“ warlike fpirit, and were continually reproaching the red of the Belga 
“ for ignominioufly fubmitting to the Roman yoke and had openly decla- 
“ red tneir refolution of neither fending Ambaffadors to C<efar , nor accept- 
44 ing any terms of peace.” 

Ctffar. .after a march of three days through their territories, underdood 
from fome pniooers : “ Thajt he was now advanced within ten miles of the 
“ Sambre, on the other fide of which the enemy had poded themfelves, 

“ and there waited the coming of the Romans : That they had been joined 
t People of a by t he Atrebates ^ and Verorqandui ||, neighouring nations, whom they 
^People of ** had perfuaded to take part in the fortune of the war : That they ex- 
verman- 44 pefted alfo to be reinforced by the Aduatict, who Were already on their 
44 march: And that all their women, and fuch as, on account of age, were 
Picardy. “ unfit to bear arms, had been conveyed to a place of fafety, inacceflible 
44 by reafon of the marfhes that furrounded it.” The two armies poded 
themfelves on two hills, oppofite to each other, the Sambre running be¬ 
tween, which was not, in that part, above three feet in depth. 

The battle which enfued was bravely and refolutely fought on both fides, 
and with great variety of fortune : Each army pofleffed itfelf of the ene¬ 
my’s camp : The Roman cavalry were once broken and put to flight: The 
twelfth and the feventh legions reduced to the utmod did refs: Nor was 
there any body of referve from which they could expeft fuccour. In 
this extremity, C<efar, fnatching a buckler from one of the foldiers, and, 
preffing to the front of the battle, called upon the Centurions by name, 
and encouraged the reft. His arrival infpired the legionaries with new 
hope j and, every one being ambitious of diftinguillung himfelf in the 
prefence of his General, they redoubled their efforts* and checked the pro- 
grefs of the enemy. In the mean time, two new-railed legions, that had 

been 
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been placed in die rear of the Roman army, and been appointed to follow 
and guard the baggage, hearing of the battle, advanced with all poflible 
Jpeed : And Labiems , who had made hirtifelf mailer of the enemy’s camp, 
obferving from the hill ©n which that Hood, how matters went with Cafar, 
detached the tenth legion to his affillance. 

T£ie arrival of this detachment produced fo great a change in favour of 
tto Romans , that many of the folcmyrs, who, before lay opprefled with 
wourftls, jw»^fefuming courage, renewed the fight: Nay, the very fervants 
of the, camp, unarmed as they were, obferving the confternation of the 
enemy, rulhed among their armed battalions. The cavalry too, driving 
by Extraordinary efforts, to wipe off die iepominy of their late flight, 
charged the enemy in all places where the vpa fpaces between the legions 
fullered therrf to advance, tylean time, the Nervit, npw very hard prefled, 
exerted themfelves with fuch determined courage, that, their front ranks 
being cut off, thofe who Hood behind mounted the bodies of the (lain, and 
thence continued the fight: And when thefe too, by their fall, had raifed 
a mount of carcafes, thofe who remained, alceniling life pfle, poured their 
javelins upon the Romans as from a rampart, and even returned the darts 
thrown at them by their enemies. Fame therefore (fays Ctefar) did not 
deceive in proclaiming fo loudly the bravery of diis people. 

In a battle, maintained with fuch obftinacy, the tofs of the vanquilhed 
mull neceffarily be prodigious: The very name and nation of the Nervit 
were in a manner quite extinguiflied : The old men, wh^Wnvthe wo¬ 
men and children (as above related) had bcAx convey^ into a place fur- 
rounded with bogs and morafles, upon the report of this terrible over¬ 
throw, refolved, with the confent of all that furvived the late definition, 
to fend a deputation to C*efar, and lurrender themfelves. Thefe deputies, 
in reciting the calamities of their country, reprefented, that of fix hundred 
Senators there remained only three; and that*from fixty thoufand fighting 
men their foldiers wjere reduced to five hundred. Cafar readily took them 
under his prote&iort, allowing them free and full pofieflion of their towns 
and territories, and ftridtly commanding all the neighbouring nations to ab- 
ftain from doing them any injury. 

The Aduatid % of whom mention, has been made above, being upo« 
their march with all their forces to join the Nervii, and hearing of thefe 
total defeat, immediately returned home * and then abandoning all their 
other towns and*ca(ttes, conveyed themfelves and their riches into a place 
which nature had ftrongly fortified : For it was on every.fide furrounded 
with high rocks and precipices, having only one a venue, of about two 

* This people were defeended from the Tim- ing for many years in wars with the neigh- 
toai and Cimbri, who, in their march towards bouring Hates; fometimes acting on the of- 
the Alps and Italy, left their heavy baggage fenlive, fometimes on the defenfive; atlength, 
on this fide the Rbint, with a detachment of with the confent of all the bordering nations, 
fix thoufand men to guard'h. Thefe, after obtained peace, and fettled themfelves in this 
the final overthrow of their countrymen, be- place. 

4 I 2 hundred 
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hundred feet broad, that led to the town by a gentle rifmg. Here they 
raifed a double wall of prodigious height, whereon, as a farther fecurity, 
they laid great numbers of huge ftones and ftrong-pointed beams. 

On the firft arrival of the Roman army before the town, the inhabitants 
made frequent fallies from it, and engaged the befiegers in flight fkirrjifhes; 
But Cafar having drawn a line of cof)travallation twelve feet high, fifteen 
miles in circumference, and every where well fortified with/edoubts, tfcejr 
kept themfelves within their walls. When the Romans haef'fnwfhed their 
approaches, and caft up a mount, and were preparing a tower of affault 
behind their works, the befieged from their battlements at firft derided 
them, and in contemptuous^anguage afked the meaning of that prodigious 
engine raifed at fuch a aiftanu:! with what hands or ftrength, men of the 
fize and make of the Romans (whofe fmall.ftature the Cauls, who were 
for the moft part very tall, defpifed) could hope to bring forward fo un¬ 
wieldy a machine againft their walls ? But when they faw it removed, and 
approaching near tjje town, aftonifhed at the new and ftrange appearance, 
they fent Ambafladors to fcafar to fuc for peace. 'jThefe, being introduced, 
told him, “ That they doubted not but the Romans were aflifted in their 
“ wars by the Gods themfelves ; it feeming a more than human talk to 
“ tranfport, with fuel), facility, an engine of that amazing height, by which 
w they were brought upon a level with their enemies, and enabled to en- 
“ gage th^p in clofe fight. That they therefore put themfelves and their 
“ tortfftSes inv^jus hands, requefting only, that if his clemency, of which 
* they had hear^ much, fhould determine him to fpare thertl, he would 
“ not deprive them of their arms : That the neighbouring nations were 
** almoft all their enemies, againft whom they could not defend themfelves 
•* if their arms were taken away s and that they would chufe to undergo 
w any fortune from the haqds of the Romans , rather than expofe them'elves 
w to be cruelly flaughtered by thofe, over whom they had been wont to 
“ cxercife dominion.” 

To this Cafar anfwered, “ That, to conform himfelf to his ufual condudl 
“ on fuch occafions, and not for any merit of theirs, he was willing to grant 
them peace, provided they fubmitted before the battering-ram touched 
the walls j but that no furrendry • would be accepted* unlefe they deli- 
vered up their arms: That he would take the fame care of them as he 
H had before dohe of the Ntrvii, and lay his exprefe Commands upon the 
*» neighbouring nations to abftaih from all injuries towards a people who 
*» had put themfelves under the proteftion of the Romans? The Aiqbaf- 
fadors returning with this onlwer, their countrymen accepted, in. appea¬ 
rance, the conditions offered them •, and throw ib vaft a quamity of arms into 
the ditch before the town* that the heap almoft reachedto the top of the 
wall. Neverthelefs, as was afterwads known, they retained about a third 
part, and concealed them within the town. The gates being thrown open, 
there was peace for the remaning part of that day. 


In 
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In the evening, Cafar ordered the gates to be Ihut, and his foldiers to 
quit the town, that no injury might be offered to the inhabitants during 
tke night. The Aduatid , imagining that the Romans , after the furrendry 
of die place, would either fet no guard at all, or, at moft, keep watch 
with little care, armed themfelves partly with thofe weapons they had fe- 
cretlycetained, and partly with targejs, made of bark or wicker, and co¬ 
vered over haftily with hides, and made a furious fally about midnight 
witn all theif forces, on that fide where the Roman works feemed to be of 
eafieft accefs. The alarm being immediately given by lighting fires, as 
Cxfasr had directed, the foldiers ran from the neighbouring forts to the 
place of adtion. A very fharp conflict enfiied# Fonthe enemy now driven 
to defpaft, antf having no hope but in their valour, fought with all poflible 
refolution; though the Romans had the advantage bf the ground, and 
poured»thcir javelins upon them both from the towers and the top of the 
rampart. About four thoufand were (lain upon the l'pot •, the reft retired 
into the town. Next day the gates tflere forced/ no one offering to make 
•the leaft refiftance, and the army having taken poflelfion of the place, the 
inhabitants, to the number of fifty-three thoufand, were fold for Haves. 

About the fame time Publius Crajfus, whom Cafar had fent with a legion 
againft the Venett * and fix other neighbouring ftates 4 , inhabiting the fea- # Thcpco- 
coaft, difpatched meflengers to acquaint him, that all thofe ftates had fub- ^° n f ei 
mitted to the dominion of the Romans. 

The campaign being ended, and all the provinces of Gw/flubdued, fuch 
was the opinion conceived of this war among the Barbarians round about, 
that even the nations beyond the Rhine fent Ambaffadors to Cafar , offer¬ 
ing to give hoftages, and fubmit to his commands: But he, being then in 
hafte to return to Italy and Illyrtcum , ordered them to attend Mm next 
fpring. Having put*his army ihto winter-quavers, in the territories of the 
Andes, wonts , and Camutes , which ftates lay neareft to the provinces that Thepeopt* 
had been the feat of the war, he himfelf fet out for Italy. Tourame 

The Senate, informed by letter from Ctefar of his fuccefies, decreed antTchar* 
a thankfgiving of fifteen days, a number never granted before to any 
General *. 

Cafar, upon his departure for Itdfy, fent Strgius Galba, with the J. c. 
twelfth legion, againft the Nantuates ', Veragri, and Seduni , whofe terri- 
tones extended from the confines of the AUobrogts , the lake Ltmantts, and 
the river Rhone, to the top of the Alps. His defign, in tjiis expedition, 
was to open a free pafiage over thofe mountains for the Roman merchants, 

* The VkeUt, Qfifinii, CuritfJyt*, St/uvii, * The Naniuattt *re ftid to haw been the 

Aukni, and Rhcdcn^u The exadt fiwafioa ancient inhabitant) of that pan of Savfiye now 
of thefe i? unknown. called Ltchablau. The chief town of the Vt- 

• Ptrnpey was the firlt Genyal to whofe ho- ragrf, was 4 l uanum * nQW Maurice. The 

nour (0 many as ten days had been decreed, capital of the Sedan/ wa* Sjcn. in fhuitxer- 
Vid.fufra, p. 271- laud. 
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who had hitherto travelled them with great danger, and fubjeCt to many 
grievous exactions. Galba executed his commiifion, made himfelf niafter 
of lcveral forts, received Ambaftadors from the nations all around, and, 
having fettled the terms of peace with them, received hoftages for their 
lidelity. Having quartered two cohorts among the Nantuates , he him- 
l’clf, with the reft of the troops, took up his winter-quarters in a t«wn of 
the Veragri , called Ollodurus. Ifwas lituated in the midft of a valley, 
upon a plain of no great extent, and bounded on all fides with very high 
mountains. 

As the city was divided into two parts by a river, he left one to the Gauls , 
and afligned the other,to Iw> foldiers, commanding them to fortify it with 
a ditch and rampart. After many days fpent here, he was fudUenly in¬ 
formed, that the Gauls had abandoned, in the night, that part of the city 
which had been allotted to them-, and that the impending mountains were 
covered with the Viragri and Seduni. Upon this intelligence, Galba , 
who had neither completed the fortifications of his camp, nor laid in a 
fufficient (tore 6f corn and other provifions, as little apprehending an in- 
furreCtion of this kind among the people who had fubmitted and given 
hoftages, fpeedily alfembled a council of war : The danger was imminent 
and unexpected ■, there was no room to hope for fuccours, or for fupplies 
of provifion, the enemy being in poffeffion of all the avenues to the camp. 
Somepojptw council, thinking the cafe defperate, declared for abandoning 
the baggage,'-ind attempting by a fally to recover their old quarters : But 
the greater number were for referving this expedient to the lift extremity, 
and in the mean time defending the camp in the beft manner they could. 
It was not long before the enemy came rulhing down upon them from all 
parts, and began the affault with a Ihower of ftones and darts. When the 
battle had lafted upwards- of fix hours without intdrmiflion, the Romans 
not only found their ftrength greatly exhaurted, but even began to be in 
want of weapons wherewith to annoy the enemy. The Gauls , on the 
other hand, urged the combat with greater fury than ever ; and, meeting 
with but a faint refiftance, fell to demolilhing the rampart, and filling up 
the ditch. All was giving way before them, when P. Sextius Baculus, 
a Centurion of the firft rank, and higheft reputation for courage, who 
had received many wounds in the battle againft the Nervii ; as likewife 
Vclufenus , a man equally diftinguilhed for his conduct and his bravery, 
came to Galba , and reprefented to him that the only expedient now left 
was to make a fudden fally, r and put all upon the iffue of one bold attack. 
Accordingly Galba, calling the Centurions together, directed them im¬ 
mediately to ftgnify to the foldiers, that they fhould for fome time keep 
only upon the defenfive, and when they had a little recovered their ftrength, 
and furnifhed themfelves with the weapons thrown at them by the enemy, 
upon a fignal given, to fally out of the camp, artd place all their hopes 
of fafety in their valour. The orders were punctually obeyed: The Romans , 

rulhing 
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rufhing furioufly upon the enemy, gave them no time either to comprehend 
the meaning of fo unexpected an attack, or to recover out of the confu- 
fion into which it threw them : And thus fortune changed fides. Of thirty 
thoufand fighting men, Avho had been engaged in the aftault, more than 
10,000 perifhed upon the fpot : The reft tied in terror and confufion. 

Galbcs feeing the enemy entirely diverted, quitted the purfuit and re¬ 
tired within his intrenchments. The next day, unwilling to expofe him- 
felf a Tecond time to the inconftancy of fortune, and being in great want 
of command forage, fet fire to the town, and began his march back into, 
the province. As there was no enemy in the field to moleft or oppofe him 
in Ins rerreat, he brought the legion l'afe into flhe country of the Nantuates , 
and theifce inyj the territories of the Al/obnges, where he put them into 
winter-quarters. • 

The.infurr£dtion being thus entirely quelled, Cafar, who believed that 
tranquillity was now re-eltabliflied in Gaul (the Bclg<e being fubdued, the 
Germans expelled, and the inhabitants of the Alps compelled to fubmit) 

•made a journey, in the beginning of the winter, into Illyricum ; when all on 
a fudden a new war broke out in Celtic Gaul. *The oceafion of it was this : 

The feventh legion, commanded by young Crajfus , had been quartered 
among the Andes , *a people bordering upon the ocean. As there was a 
great l'carcity of corn in thofe parts, Crajfus fent fome officers of the caval¬ 
ry to folicit a lupply from the neighbouring ftates. Of* th^fewflhftes the 
Veneti were by far the moft powerful, not only, on account mr their abun¬ 
dant IhippirfSy, wherewith they drove a mighty traffic to ^Britain, but be- 
caufe moft of the nations that trade on thofe feas were tributaries to them. 

They began to revolt by detaining the officers fent to them by Crajfus, 
hoping, by this means, to recover the hoftages put into his hands. The 
neighburing ftates, rrtoved by their example aqd authority, (as the Gauls 
are in general very fudden and forward in their refolves) detained, for the 
fame reafon, the officers fenj to them, and fpeedily difpatching embafiies 
from one to another,* entered into a ftridt confederacy for fupporting the 
common caufe ; earneftly foliciting, at the fame time, the inland provinces 
to rife in defence of that liberty they had received from rheir anceftors, 
and not tamely fubmit to the ignominious yoke of the Romans. All the 
ftates upon the fea-coaft coming re add" into his alliance, they jointly fent 
Ambaffadors to Crajfus to acquaint him, that he muft firft reftore to them 
their hoftages, if he expedted to have his officers reftored to him. 

Cafar, receiving intelligence of thefe things from Crajfus ^ and being 
then at a great diftance from Gaul, fent orders for building a great num¬ 
ber of gallies upon their Loire , and for drawing together, from the pro¬ 
vince, mariners, rowers, and pilots. Thefe orders were executed with 
good difpatch ; and he himlelf, as foon as the feafon of the year permitted, 
went to the army. 
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The Veneti and their allies, not ignorant of the greatnefs of their crime, 
in detaining and loading with irons, Ambaffadors, a name ever looked 
upon, among all nations, as facred and inviolable, made preparations in 
proportion to the danger that threatened them. The natural fituation of 
their country, gave them confident' hopes of being able to defend tfrem- 
felves: For the paffes by land were every where cut afunder by many 
friths and arms of the lea ; and the approach by fea was not lefs difficult 
on account of the fmall number of harbours, the little knowledge the 
Romans , "accuftoined .only^to the navigation of the Mediterranean, had of 
the art of governing ffiipsvn the ocean, and their total ignorance of the 
coaft. Neither did the Veneti believe it practicable for the Roman army 
to continue long in that country, by reafon of the great fearcity L of corn ; 
and they had a mighty confidence in the ftrength and number of their 
Hupping. „ , 

Cafar, to leftrain thofe of the Gauls who had not yet declared thern- 
felves, and to hinder the confederates h from uniting their forces into one 
army, divided his troops, and difperfed them into different parts of Gaul. 
He fent Labienus .towards 'Treves with a body of cavalry. P. Crajfus , 
at the head of twelve legionary cohorts, paffed the Garonne , and entered 
into Aqu^tain, ,to. prevent the enemies receiving any fupplies from that 
quarter. ^Another of ffis Lieutenants, Titurius Sabinus, with three legions, 
found employn^ent for the people who inhabited the coafts of Bajfebretagne, 
and of Normandy , as far as Lifteux. To D. Brutus was given the command 
of the fleet, and Cafar himfelf concluded the land forces. 

Molt of the enemies towns were built upon promontories, and points 
of land, whofe feet \yerf waffied by th^fea at high water, and left dry at 
ebb : So that neither his' land forces nor his fhips could ftay long before 
them. 

Cajar , duly confidering this, perceived plainly, that he fliould never 
be able to reduce the Veneti but by a naval battle. He refolved therefore 
to wait for his fleet. His fleet arrived i and the enemy did not delay 
to come out of their ports to fight. Full of confidence in their naval 
ftrength and fkill, they, with 220 tall veffels, fell furioufly upon the 
Romans. The conftrudion of their Hups, which were much higher than 
the Romans galleys, gave the Gauls a confiderable advantage in throwing 
their darts •, and the Romans fuffered much at firft from this circumftance. 
But Cdfar had fortunately provided a great number of lharp crooked 
feythes, like thole that were ufed in lieges. With thefe, fixed to the end 

* Or. Com. Ltntulus Marcellinus, and L. netes, Amliani, Marini, DinblitUti, and Mt- 
Murcius Philip put, Conliils. ' napii ; and <};fpatched Ambafladors into Bri- 

k Cttfar tells us, that the Vtntti brought tain, which lies over-againft their coaft, to 
into their alliance the OJifmti, Ltxovii, Nan- folicit affiftance from thence. 

of 
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of long poles, the Remans, laying hold of the tackle of the enemy’s vcflels, 
towed»them away by force Sf rowing; then, cutting the cables, the main- 
yards fell down v whereby the enemy, who relied on their fails and rigging, 
wt-re at once deprived dr the ufe of them : And now, the dtfpute depend¬ 
ing wholly on courage and manhood, the Roman foldicrs, who fought un¬ 
der the eye of their General, and of %. vaft number of witnefles ("for all the 
hills that looked upon the fea were covered with fpedators) eafily obtained 
the vidory. 

Th c'Feneii, obferving that the Romans had already boarded and made 
themlelves mailers of a great jMrt of their fleet, began to think of pro 
viding fpr the fafety of the reft by flight. Accordingly they tacked about 
to fun befbre«thc wind : But all on a fudden there eni'ued lo dead a calm, 
that not a veflel could ftir ouf of its place; ^nd then the Romans took them 
with great eafe. After a conflid that had 19^1 from nine in the morning, 
a very few efcaped under favour of tjie night. 

This vidory put an end to the war with th e.’Veneti\ fqr they had loft 
’the whole body of their youth, as well as the nfoft eminent men among 
them for rank owauthority, and all their navaHlrength. Thofe who fur- 
vived this defeat, .having no refource left, furifjftdercd themfelves to O- 
far' s mercy ; who th#ygnt it neceffary to proafro dgainft them with fevc- 
rity, that he might Imjprefs upon the minds of the Gauls for the future a 
proper regard to the {acred charader bf Ambafladors. • mned 

therefore al] their Senators to death, and fold She people for flaves. 

The arms of C<ffar prospered on every fid e. YAt tfte fame time that 
he vanquifhed the Verteti , TituYius SabiHUF obtaapgra .great vidory over 
the united forces of the Unelli, Eburoajices; arid Le^gpii f. The two laft t rnh ^‘- 
mentioned nations were fo furioufly bent upon thePwar, that the mafia- cout.™ C c, 
cred their Senate for oppoftng it. After this </uele£ecution, they joined Kvreux.j * 
their troops to thofe of the Unelli, whofe conductor Viyidovix was recog- iff' 
nized for Generaljflijno of. the army of the three lotions. Under his 
command they advanced againift the Romans , and, approaching near their 
camp, defied them to battle. Sabinus pretended kept clofe within 
his intrenchments, arid, by means of ^a pretended aq^jtter, deceived the 
enemy into a belief that he Was the next night to fteafptivately out of his 
camp, in order to go to the fuccour 01 his Genera), muchdiftrefied by the 
Veneti. By this {):ratagem he drew the Gauls to attack him in his camp, 
which was upon an eminence. Mounting it with precipitation, they ar¬ 
rived quite out of breath. Sabinus inftantlycaufed all his troops to fally 
out upon them by two gates at once. The aflailants, not able to fupport 
the very firftlhock, took to flight; the Roman cavalry purfued them, and 
almoft finifhed the deftrudion of that numerous army. 

Much about the fame time, P. Crajfus arrived in Aquitain. Haying 
made due provifion of*com, raifed fome cavalry, aflembled his auxiliary 
troops, and ftrehgthened his army with a feled body of volunteers from 

Vol. III. 4K foloufe, 
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7 ’oloufe, Carcajfbn, and Narbonne, dates in that part of the Roman province 
that lies nearelt to Aquitain , he advanced with all his forces to die, territo¬ 
ries of the Senates \ CraJJ'us, with great daughter, put them to the 
rout, and presently after mvefted their capital. - They made a brave re- 
lillance for fometime-, but finding that the Ramans would furmount all 
the difficulties that could be thrown in their way, they lent to Crajfus , re- 
quelling that they might be admitted to a furrendry. 

The defeat of the Satiates, and the reduction of their city, rouled the 
other Hates of Aquitain to unite themfelves againft the conqueror: And 
they procured affillance from the Spaniards their neighbours. Crajfus 
attacked them in their car^o, and of fifty thoufand men, of which their 
ftrength confided, lcarce a fourth part efcaped being cut in t piec£$. The 
fruit of this victory Was the fubmiffion of all Aquitain. 

[This was the lail fervicjfr^rrformed by P. CraJJus in the war of Gaul ; 
for, witii Csf ir's permiffioh, he went loon after to Rome , and the next 
year into Aft a, taking with him a thoufand Gallic horfe, to affift his father 
in his expedition againft the Parthians .] 

When Cafar had finillied the war againft the Veneti, the feafon was far 
advanced: Neverthelefs,.as the Morini 1 and Menapii , who were fituated 
in the northern part and who, though they liitd entered into the 

league which was juft diflolved, had taken no ftepa^et to fhew their fub- 
railfioi p. t^ . die Romans , Caelar, who thought nothing done , while there re¬ 
mained any th'fiig to do* , marched againft them in order to finiih his con- 
queft. At his apnroach they retired, with all their eflfe< 5 ls, into the woods 
and moraffes, with whldlrtheir country abounded, hoping to find there a 
fafe ffielter. But Ceefitf refolved to lay low thofe immenle forefts ; and 
with the trees which lie cut down he made a kind of rampart to cover the 
flanks of his army againft.any fudden incurlions of the Barbarians. He 
had made a considerable progrefs in this work, when, the bad weather 
coming on, and th$r continual rains requiring that he ihould find fome 
fhelter for his army, hecefllty compelled him to leave his conqueft incom¬ 
plete. Having ravaged the country and burnt the villages, he retired, 
and diftributed his'troops into winter-quarters in the territories of the 
Aider ci-Eburovicesf'Lexovii, and the'Other newly fubdued ftates 1 . 

[Year of Rome 698.] 

The next year [when Pompey and Crajfus were Confuls] a great bo¬ 
dy of the UJipetes and Teuchtheri , German nations, pafied the Rhine , 
not far from its mouth. The hoftilities of their neighbours the Suevi, 
who had for many years harralfed them with continual wars, and hindered 


1 The Mcriti probably inhabited the fea- 
coaft from the Somme to the Scheltt : The Me- 
napii, both banks of Come part of the lower 
Rhine. 


Nil aflum credcns, dum quid fupereflet 
agendum. Lucan, ii. 657. 

1 For what pafled at Rome this year, 657,in 
relation \aC<r/dir y fee above, p. 484, 485, 
and 487. 

them 
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them from cultivating their lands, were the caufo of their making this 
emigration. 

• The Suevi, far the mod warlike and confidcrable of all the Germans, 
were divided into a hundred cantons, each of which ufed to lend yearly 
into the field a thoufand armed men. The reft, who continued in their 
fevenfl diltricts, employed themfclvfs in cultivating the lands. Thefe 
hufbaijdmen became the next year foldicrs, and were l'ucceeded in the care 
of the lands by the troops that had ferved the year before. Thus they 
lived irf the continual egcercife of agriculture and war alternately. In the 
diftrjbution of the lands, no fuch thing w;is allowed among them as pro¬ 
perty or^private poffeffion, their reftdence in any place being confined to 
one year. They had little trade, having ndthing to fell but fpoils taken 
in war. They fuffered no wine to be imported inter their territories, as 
thinking that* itjaofth enervated the mind, and unfitted the body for exer- 
cile and labour.^l#^ % 

Having tried the ftrengthof their Yieighbour.^, the Ubii„ in many wars, 

'they found them tbo numerous and potent to be difpdffefied of their 
territories •, yet they prevailed fo far as to irftpole a tribute upon them, 
and very much reduce their power. 

But the Ufipetes and Tenchtberi , before mentioned, after many years 
refiftance, were at length totally driven out of their poffeflions by .the Sucvi. 

Having wandered over many regions of Germany during /he fnnee of three 
years, they arrived at laft upon the banks of the Rhine , wl -ffc the Menapii 
had houfes,* lands, and villages, on both iides the river. # Thele, alarmed 
at the approach of fo prodigious a multitude (for they were not an army, 
but two nations, who marched in a body, t men, women, and children, to 
the number of above 430,000) they abandoned all their habitations on 
the right bank of thfc Rhine, and, retiring to /he left fide, dilpofed their 
troops in a proper manner, to hinder the paffage of their invaders. The 
Germans tried every* expedient •, and finding they could neither force a 
paffage, becaufe of ‘their want of ftiipping, nor fteal over privately, by 
reafon of the itridt watch kept by the Menapii , had recourle to ftratagem. 

They gave out, that they would, without delay, go back to their own 
country, and, to gain credit to this report, they, intaft, thitherward made 
a three-days march. The Menapii we a- deceived. Such of them as had 
dwelt on the farther bank , of the Rhine returned to their habitations, 
fecure and fearl£fs of danger. Surprized by the German cavalry, who in 
one night recovered the whole ground of the three days march, they were 
all put to the fword: And the Germans , having feized the flapping before 
the Menapii on this fide had intelligence of their approach, paffed the 
river, tOolt poffeffion of towns and villages, and lupported themfelves the 
reft $ the winter with the provifions there found. 

Carfar, informed o£ thefe things, and dreading the levity of the Gauls , 
who were very changeable in their councils, and fond <?f novelties, made 
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all the hafte he could to join his army. Upon his arrival lie found that 
things were fallen out exactly as he had apprehended : Some of the Hates 
of Gaul had lent Ambafladors to the Germans , inviting them to leave the 
banks of the Rhine , and alluring them that all their demands fhould be 
readily complied with. The Germans , allured by thefe hopes, had already 
n, jv:opU penetrated into the territories of the. Iiburones and Condrufi , both which 

. ( anl nations were under the protection of the Treviri C^far afiemblcd the 

iimi " chiefs of the Gauls, diffembled his knowledge of their iecret defigns, and 
1 by foft words endeavoured to confirm them in thejjf alliance with the peo- 

cl ill "' s ‘ple of Rome: He then demanded of them a certain number of horfe, and 
prepared to march again it tU Germans. 

When he came within a tew days march of their camp, t Ambafladors 
arrived from them, who addrelfed him in words to the following effect: 

“ The Germans have no defign of beginning a war wjjtk the People of 
“ Rome they are come into thefe parts agapft theiP|||pnation, having. 
“ been forcibly driven ft;om their former diallings. If the Romans are 
“ dilpofed to accept of their friendfhip, they will reft fatisfied with the * 
“ quiet poflefiion of thole iands they have already conquered, or with 
“ fuch as the Romans fhall think proper to aflign them: In bravery they 
“ yield to the Suevi alone, for whom the immortal Gbds themfelves are 
not an equal match.” 

Ctefq r gp de fqch reply as beft fuited his prefent views: But the con- 
clulion of his f£<eech was of the following purport: “ That he could enter 
into no treaty o£,friendfhip with them, lb long as they continufcd in Gaul ; 
<c That men unable to defend their own territories were not likely to make 
“ conquefts in other countries:,.That there were no uncultivated lands in 
“ Gaul, fufficient for fo great a multitude, without invading the properties 
“ of others: But that, if they pleafed, they might incorporate themfelves 
“ with the Ubii, whole Ambafladors were then in his camp to complain 
“ of the injuries done them by the Suevi, and requeft his aid againlt their 
“ encroachments : And this he promifed to obtain for them from the Ubii .” 
The Ambafladors replied, “ That they would report to their countrymen 
“ what he had faid, and in three days return with an aniwer ■, rcquelfing 
“ that in the mean time he would not advance with his army.” 

But this Cct-far refilled, as knowing that, a few days before, they had 
fent a great body of cavalry over the Meufe , to forage Und plunder in the 
t FioVuMy territories of the Jmbivartti j\ He thence concluded, that they afked for 
ImwTi 10 dek U hecaule' they waited {he return of that party. Cafar therefore 
Bib advanced. When within twelve miles of the enemy, he was met by 
th<- Ambafladors on the day appointed: They were very earneft in their 
requelt that he would advance no farther but not being able to prevail, 
intreated him that he would rdlrain the cavalry of his advanced>guard 
from doing any adt of hoftility : And in the mean time permit them fo lend 
Ambafludcrs to the Ubii ■, from whofe Senate and Magiftrates if they could 
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obtain, under the iun&ioti pf a folemn oath, the conditions propofed by 
Cit.far ,° they declared themfelves ready to accept them : Only they defired, 
that he would allow them the fpace of three days to bring matters to a 
final ififue. Qefar believed that they had no other view in what they laid, 
than # to gain time till their cavalry fliould arrive: He told them, neverthe- 
lefs, *that, for the fake a£wa|er, he .would that day advance four miles, 
and no farther^but ifefired fhat their chiefs would attend him the day 
after t<j acquaint'him with tlieir demands. In the mean time he lent or¬ 
ders to the officers of his cavalry not to attack the enemy: and, in cafe 
they fliould be attacked themfelves, only to mnaigtain their ground till he 
fliould *ome up wita the reft of the army. * 

But the Gtfmans, though, their cavalry did not exceed eight hundred, 
by reafon of. the abfence of-thofe who had been fent to forage, yet, feeing 
the Roman horfe advance without caution, fell fuddenly upon them. Thefe 
amounted to five thoufand, but having no apprehenfioti of an attack, 
becauie they knew that the German Ambafladors had been with Csefar 
a little before, and had obtained a day’s truce, were ealily throsvn into 
diforder and put to flight. The Romans loft feventy-four men 1 ". And 

now 


Tom. III. ” “ This battle,” fays M. Crevier, “ is of 
p. 506. “ very great importance, on account of the 

“ circumilance of its being fought at a time 
“ when there*was a negotiation actually on 
“ foot between Co-Jar and the Germain. By 
« whom the hoftility was begun, and confe- 
m quently upon whom the reproach of perfidy 
« ought to fall, is a problem, that labours 
“ under fome difficulty. 1 Caj'ar threw the 
“ fault upon the Barbarians: But fcveral per- 
“ Tons at Rome were perfuaded, that it was he 
“ who had violated tl\e Ipith of the negotia- 
«< tion: And when the Senate were decreeing 
“ him honours for his exploits in this cam- 
paign, Cato gave it as his opinion, that 
“ Ceefar Jbould be delivereduf to the Germans ; 
“ to the end that he alone might fuffer the 
puniffiment of his breach of faith, and the 
“ Commonwealth not Se anfwerable for it to 
“ Gods or men. • 

“ It is difficult to decide upon a point fo 
“ oh/cure, and concerning which the inter eft of 
“ Co-Jar, on one hand, leflens the weight of 
“ his evidence; and hatred and partialhty, on 
“ the other, may have carried Cato beyond 
“ due bounds. It is known that Co-far was 
“ not (crapulous in morals” [for he was too 
much add idled to gallantry} “ but his prb- 
“ ceedings were frank, anu generous, at ,enft 
“ outwardly fo; and how little care foever 


“ he took to have truth and Suffice really on 
“ his fide, he always aifefHu to havt the ap- 
“ pearantes of them. It muji, never!heirj, 
“ he allowed, that appearances are not for him 
11 here. It is not probable, that eight hundred 
“ horfemen Jhould think of attacking fare thou- 
“ /and.” Surely it is lefs probable, that eight 
hundred horfe Ihould beat five thoufand, un- 
ids the litter were “ furprkr.cd and unpre- 
“ pared (as Co-far fays they were) becaufe 
“ trulling to the truce granted at the enemy’s 
“ requeft.” M. Greater proceeds: “ And 
“ what feems to prove the good faith of the 
“ Germans is, {hat, the day alter the battle, 
“ they fent their deputies again to Co-far, to 
make apologies, and to continue the nego- 
“ tiation.” If they were perfidious in attach¬ 
ing the Soman cavalry, it is no wonder that 
Caj'ar (hewed no regard to their apology, b.t 
confidered them as no Ids perfidious in their 
newdeputation .But,with reflation to the notable 
advice Aid to have been i iv$n by Cato to the 
Senate, what evidence is there of the fad, that 
Cato did deliver that opinion i It is fufficiently 
warranted ? Who is the historian that records 
it? Plutarch, die only writer we have who 
mentioi ; die matter, gives us 7 anujius Ccm-i- 
nus for his authority. And who was this‘ 7 "c- 
nufius o:TamuJ:us ? (He is cited by Suctcmut 
for feveral talcs of the flandercus kind, tint 
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rliirl; ?r, and of whom he enquires.], could neither tell* him what wr; the 
e.'.; -mC of the ill nd, nor what was the llrcngth of the nations that'hnh.;- 
bitul it, nor their ik’ll in war, nor what harbours they ha<J, Jit to ret vise 
■ at ;-e Ihips. h'or which rc.iion, be Join hr embarked, he thought pioper 
to knd / VM'mt with a ealley, to pet ietne knowledge of theie thin<r, 
lommanding !nm to return with ail ;--:cpedition, when he had mforVmu 
hnnlcli as iullv as opportunity would allow. Crjar himielf marched with 
his whole army into the territories of the Mount-, bccaufe thence was the 
neareil paflage into Britain. Here he ordered a great many flfips' from 
the neighbouring ports to attend him, and the fleet which he had made 
ufe of the year before in Itis why with the Vetted. , 

Mean while the Britons , having notice of his defign by the merchants 
that reforted to their Aland, Ambalfadors from many of their Hates came 
to him, with an offer of hoftages, and fummiflion to the authority of the 
People of Rome. To theie Ambaffadors he gave a favourable audience, 
and, exhorting them"to continue in the fame mind, lent them back into 
their own country. With them he difpatched Comitts , whom he had con- 
llituted King of the Atrebates, a man, in whole virtue, wifdom, and fidelity, 
he greatly confided, and whofe authority in the ifland was very confider- 
able. To him he gaVe it in charge to vifit as many Hates as he could, 
and perfuade them to enter into an alliance with the Rftnans letting them 
know, at. riW^me'time, that Cafar deligned, as loon as poflible, to come 
over in perfon into their ifland! 

Volufenus, having taken a view of the country, fo far as it was poflible 
for a man who was refolved net to quit his fhip, or trull himfelf in the 
hands of the Barbarians, returned on the fifth day, and acquainted Co-far 
with his dilcoveries. 

While C<efar continued In the country of tire Moritti, for the fake of 
getting ready his fleet, deputies arrived from alrnofl all their cantons, to 
excufe their late war with the People of Rome,- and tp promile an entire 
fummiflion for the future. This fell out very opportunely; becaufe a war 
with thefe people would have obliged him to poftpone his expedition into 
Britain. He therefore ordered them to fend him a great number of ho¬ 
ftages ; and, on their compliance, received them into his friendfliip. 
Having got together about eighty tranfports, he thought thefe would be 
fufficient for carrying over two legions. His galleys he diftributed to his 
Quaeltor, Lieutenants, and chief officers of the navy. Eighteen vellels, 
which he had .appointed to trknfport his cavalry, were detained by con¬ 
trary winds at a port about eight miles off. The reft of the army, under 
the command of Titurius Sabinus and L. Aurmcukius Cotta, were fent againft 
the Menapii , and thofe cantons of the Morini r which had not fubmitted. 
P. Sulpicius Rufus had the charge of the harbour where he embarked, 
with a ltrong garrifon to maintain it. 

Things 
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Things being inr this manner fettled, and the wind fpringing up lair, 

Cucjan weighed anchor a bolt t midnight, ordering the c.i\ diy to embark at 
•the other porr^ and follow him. About nine in th.e morning he him'elf, 
with a part of the fleet', reached the coad of Britain, when- he f.tv' .ill the 
clil.’i covered with the enemies forces. From thole cliif; it wis e..fy for Oris <>( 
therti to pour down their javelins tipon the Romam. l-ot thinking this, 15>vl ' 
therefore, a convenient landing-place, he tail an< hor at iliive in the after 
noon, purpofmg to wait the arrival of the roll of his fleet. JVh an wh>V, 
having called the Lieutenants and military Tribunes together, he inform 
eel,them of what he had learnt from Vclufaius ; inllruftcd them m the p.iii 
they wpre to aft ; and particularly exhorrey theifi to do every thing with 
readinefs an« upon a lignal given, agreeably to the rules of milit.u y dill 1 
piine ; expedition anel difpatch being more especially lequifitc in fea-afl.urs, 
bscailic of all the mod liable to luelden changes. 11 avmg dilmilf • ! rh mi, 
and fineling both the wind anel weather favourable, lie made the fign.il fn 
weighing anchor, and, after failing about eiglu’nnlcj farther, iim ..ni\ed at 
a imooth open fliore. t o a 

But the Barbarians, perceiving his elefign, had lent before them their 
cavalry, and theij* chariots, luch as they commonly made ufe of m futile •, 
and, following with the red of their forces, endeavoured to oppofe his land¬ 
ing. And indeed the difficulty of effecting it was great on many accounts : 

For the Roman ffiips drew lo much water, that they coiihbuoi o/me very 
near the fljpre ; and it was a painful fervice fbr the lbldiers, loaded with a 
weiglit of armour, and unacquainted with the place, toVap from the fliips, 
and, wading bread-high through the waves, encounter an enemy ; wh >, 

Banding upon dry ground, or advancing’only a little way into the water, 
had the free ufe of their arms % and, knowing perfeflly the ground, could 
alfo boldly fpur on their horfes againlt the invaders. All thefe circum 
ltanccs fpread a terror among the Rowans, wholly drangers to this way 
of fighting, thev. ffiewed mot their wonted alacrity, and chearful readi- 
nets to advance againlt the enemy. Co-far, obferving this, oulered fome 
of his galleys, which drew lets water than his tranlports, to draw nearer the 
fhore, and endeavour, by fliowers of darts from the engines * which they ’ "Om.-, 
carried, to drive the enemy to fome didance. This proved of eonfiderable 
fervice to them : For the furprize occafioned by the make of the galleys, 
the motion of the oars, and the playing of the engines, made the Barbarians 
halt, and preftnily after begin to give back. But the Reman foldiers dill 
demurring to leap into the lea, chiefly bcca'uic of the depth of the water 
in thole parts, the dandard-bearer of the tenth legion, having firil invoked 
the Gods for fuccels, cried out aloud : “ Follow me, Hlow-foldiers, 

“ unlefs you will betray the Roman eagle into the hands oi the enemy : 

“ bor my part, I arp refolved to difeharge my duty to C.tjar and the 
*• Commonwealth.” Inftantly he jumped into the feu, adv.uin d with 
<he eagle, and was followed b.y all that were in the lliip : Which being 
Vol. III. 4 L ' * pe. 
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perceived by thofe in the other veffeb, they alio did the like, and boldly 
approached the enemy. 

The Britons defended themfelves with refolution •, nor were the Romans 
able to pet firm footing till C.cj'ar ordered lbme Small boat's to be manned 
with recruits, and go to the ailiflance of the forcinolt ranks ; by which 
means they were loon enabled to put the enemy to the rout. But, as the 
cavalry were not yet arrived, Cajar • could not purlue the runaways, nor 
advance far into the ifland. 

The vanquilhed, loon after their defeat, difpatched Ambafladors to Ctefar 
to lue for peace, olfering holtages and an intire lubmillion to his com¬ 
mands. With thele Ambafladors came Comius, whom Cxfar (as above re- 
la. ted) had lent before him into Britain. The natives had ieized: him as 
loon as he landed, and, though charged with a commiflion from C,/Jar, 
thrown him into irons. Upon the late defeat, they thought proper <to re- 
leale him ami fend him back j calling the blame upon the multitude. GV- 
f?r, after lbme reproaches for having begun the war againll him after they 
had lent Ambafladors to him into Gaul to lue for peace, at length told ' 
them he would forgive their fault; and commanded them to fend a certain 
number of hollages. Part were delivered immediately, and the reft, as 
living at lbme diltance, they promifed to fend in a few days. In the mean 
time they dilbanded their troops •, and the feveral chiefs came to C/fJar’s 
camp, ^o ^wg^tiate their own concerns and thofe of the Hates to which 
they belonged : A peace being thus concluded four days after C<ejar's ar¬ 
rival in Britain. * 

The eighteen tranfports appointed to carry the calvary, of whom we 
have l’poken above *, put to lea with a gentle gale : But, when they had 
fo near approached the coaft as to be within view of the camp, lb violent 
a ftorm all on a Hidden ardfy, that, being unable to hold on their courfe, 
fome were obliged to return to the port whence they let out, and others 
driven to the farther end of the ifland weftward, not without great danger. 
There they call anchor : But the waves rifing very high, fo as to fill the 
Blips with water, they were again, in the night, obliged to Hand out to 
lea, and make for the continent of Gaul. That very night it happened 
to be full moon, when" the tides upon the lea-coaft always rife higheft, 
a thing, in thofe days, wholly unknown to the Romans. Thus, at one and 
the fame time, the galleys, which C<rfar had caufed to be drawn up on 
the ftrand, and.the tranfports that were at anchor in the road, were raifed 
up, tolled about, and beat to 1 pieces by the tempeftuous waves. Nor was 
it poflible to attempt any thing for their prefervation. This dilafter lpread 
a general conllernation through the camp : For there were no other fhips 
to carry back the troops, nor any materials to repair thofe that had been 
di fab led by the tempell. And, as it had been all along GV/ar’s defign to 
w inter in Gaul, he was wholly without corn to lubfill the troops. 
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All this being krftnvn among the BritiJJj chcifs, who, after the battle 
h.ul repaired (as was jult now laid) to Cdj'ar 's camp, they began to hold 
-Conferences amyng themfelves. 'J'hey plainly law that the Romans weie 
dell'itute of cavalry, lliipping, and corn •, and judged, from die 1', nail nets 
of their camp, tii.it the number of’ their troops was but i;u adde • 
in which notion tluy were the meat' confirmed, betauie {>.,■. i,. - 

brought over the legions without baggage, had oeealion to milofe bin a 
lilt all loot ot ground. They thought the re fore the) h.ul now a (ar oppor¬ 
tunity to rid thctnlclves of the in.v.idus, and eHectually ; ut .1 i!o>> 10 ail 
future attempts upon Britain. Having therefore entered mro a < mfof' 
racy, tlyy gradually left the camp, and bej/fan to* draw the id.'inters to 
gether. But* C.cfrr, tliough he was not yet apptjled of’ them delign, 
yet conjecturing their intention, from the clilalter which had befallen his 
fleet, find the delays formed in relation to the holhiges, made preparations 
accordingly. 1 le lent reapers every,day into the field and (forc'd his camp 
with corn. The timber of the fhips that hid been irwMt damaged he 
ordered to be made ule of in repairing the rejb, fending to Gaul for what 
other materials lie wanted. As the lbldiers were indefatigable in this 
lervice, his fleet was loon in a condition to fail, being diminilhed only by 
twelve fhips. During thefe tranfaCfions, a cloud 6f dull appeared fud- 
denly on the fide where the feventh legion was fuppoied to be foraging. 
As but one field remained unreaped, the enemy fuipeded that tne Homans 
would go thither to forage; and had therefore* hid thcmielves, during the 
night, in the woods, there waiting till the reapers had quitted their arms, 
and difperfed themfelves for the work in hand : Then Dailying out on 
a Hidden they began to furround them with horfes and chariots. Cajar, 
conjecturing how matters wegf, marched away with the cohorts that 
were upon guard, and ordered thofe that were in the camp to follow 
him as loon as pofiible. He had gone but a little way, when he faw 
his men with great difficulty futtaining the fight, being driven into a finall 
compafs, and expofed on all fides to the darts of the aflailants. Upon his 
approach the enemy made a Hand, and the Romans recovered from 
their fear. However, Coefar, not thinjking it a proper time for a general 
engagement, flood awhile facing the enemy, and then led back his legions 
to the camp. The,continual rains that followed for feme days, both kept 
the Romans within their intrenchment, and with-held the enemy from 
attacking them. Mean time the Britons dilpatched meffiengers into all 
parts to make known to their countrymen ‘how favourable; an opportu¬ 
nity they had of enriching themfelves with fpoil, and of fecuring them¬ 
felves for ever from all future invafions, by forcing the camp of the 
Romans , whofe number was very fmall. By this means having drawn 
together a great body.of horfe and foot, they boldly advanced towards 
the Roman intrenchments. Crefar drew up his legions in order of battle 
before the camp, and gave the Britons lo warm a reception, that they 
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prefcntly turned their backs and fled. He purfued .them, with great daugh¬ 
ter, till his men were out of breath ; and then returned to his camp. The 
Britons, difheartencd by the lofs they had fuflained, difpatched Am bad a 
dors the lame day to die for peace •, wliich C<efa'r readily granted, upon 
their promifing to lend him over into Caul double the number of hoflages 
he had required before. His want cT horie, and the fear of expofing his 
fleet to another ftorm, if he ftaid till the equinox, made him haihn his 
departure. The lame night therefore, the wind proving favourable, he 
weigher! anchor, anti arrived fate in Caul \ whence he immediately wrote 
to the Senate, acquainting them with his exploits in Britain \ for which a 
lupplication, or general thankfgiving, was decreed for twenty days . n . 

The Britons, it would ieem, were not much awed by Gaf t's arms •, for 
of all the dates who had promifed to fend him hoflages, two only per¬ 
formed their engagements. He refolved therefore to make a new defcent 
the following fpring withal more powerful fleet and army. With this view, 
before he returned 'co Italy, where he ufually palled a part of the winter, 
he ordered his Lieutenants to refit the old fhips, and build as many new 
ones as they could. 

When he had finiflied what he had to do in Cifalpine Caul, he fet out for 
Illyr.cum, upon advice that the Pirujhe , a people of that country, were ma¬ 
king devaftations in the province [that is, in thole parts of lllyricim which 
recugiuzerdthe Roman government.] When he arrived there, he ordered 
the leveral dates to furnifli their contingents, and appointed a-qdace of ge¬ 
neral rendezvous. Cafar was put to no other trouble than that of appearing 
in the country to compel the injurious Barbarians to give hodages, and 
make idtisfa&ion for the damage they had done. 

[Year of Rome 699 *.] 

The order which C<efar had left with his Lieutenants had been exe¬ 
cuted with fuch diligence during his abfence, that, at Ins return into Gaul, 
lie found fix hundred tranfport fliips, and twenty-eight galleys, ready to 
be launched in a few days. He ordered the whole fleet to rendezvous at 
port Itim, the ifland being there not above thirty miles didant from the 
continent : But becaufe the Previn feerned difpofed to rebellion, having 
neither appeared at the general diets of Gaul, nor fubmitted to the orders 
of the Republic, anti were reported to have even folicited aflidance from 
Germany, he marched into their territories with four legions and eight 
hundred horfe ; being defirous totally to quiet Gaul before he engaged in 
his enterprize againfl Britain. Two of the principal men of the Treviri, 
Indutiomarus and Cingetorix, were at this time competitors for the 
fupreme authority. The latter, fo foon as he heard of the arrival of 

" Sec above, p. 494, and 500, for thofe * L. Domitius Ahenobarhus, and Jpp. Clati- 
tranfadlions at Rowe of the year 698, wherein dins Fulcher, Confuls. 
it afar was interefted. 
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Ctfar, came to him and afTured him, that he and all his party would con¬ 
tinue firtn to their duty. The other loon after l'ubmicted, finding himfelf 
■cL-fcr tcil..by fontc^principal men of his own party. Ccfj'r.r exacted of him 
two hundred hoftages, among whom were to be his fon, and all his neared: 
relations, fpeciiied by name. Indutiomarus complied : Nevertheleis, C.r 
fir , aflembling all the principal men «f ’■Treves, reconciled them one after 
another to Cingetorix , thinking it of importance to eltablilh thoroughly the 
the authority of a man, of whole inviolable attachment he had received 
convincing proofs. 

TJjh affair being fettled, Ceefar haftened with his legions to port Itius °, 
where he found four thoufand Gallic horle, and all the prime nobility of 
the feveral ftatfts aflembled. Cctfar' s defign was to leave behind him a few 
only of thei'e nobles, on whoffc lidelity he could rely, ’and to take the reft 
into Britain as hoftages, in order to prevent any commotions in Gaul 
during his abfencc. 

Among thofe whom he refolved td carry away with* him, was Dumno- 
hx the Aiduan ; becaufe he knew him to be a lover of novelties, ambi¬ 
tious, enterprizing, and of great intereft and authority among the Gauls. 
Dumnorix at lirft earneftly requefted to be left behind; lbmetimes pre- 


0 Calais Or Boulogne. 

Midd. “ Cajar was now upon his fecond expedi- 

p. 494. “ tion into Britain, winch raifed much talk 

“ and exportation at Bo e, and gave Cicero no 
“ Jinall 1 oncern for the fafety of his brother, 
“ who, as one of Collar’/ Lieutenants, was to 
“ bear a conliderable pai t in it. but the ac- 
“ counts which he rcce.vcd from the place 
Juint. << foon cafed him of his apprehenfion.s, by in- 
“ forming him, that there was nothing either 
lid Att, << t0 j- ear or t0 ) ]lt p e j Qr j' rD n the attc ft ; no 

ur. 1 . ,i danger from the pi ogle,‘no jpoth from the 

“ country. In a letter fo ‘Athene : We are in 
“ fufgenee, fays he, about the Bnt.fli near : Jt is 
“ certain that the accefs of the ijlaud ,s firongty 
“ fortified ; and it is known aljo already, that 
“ there is not a grain of fiver in it, nor any 
“ thing elfe but Jlaves ; of whom you willjcarce 
“ expefl any, I dare fay, filled in mttjic or let- 
Kp. Fam. “ ten. In another to , l 7 irha/ius : 1 hear that 
vn. 7. “ there is not any gold or fiver in the ijLnd: If 

“ fo , you have nothing to do hut to take oiu of 
“ their chariots andfy hack to us. 

“ Fr< m their railleries of this kind (faysDr. 
*< Middleton) one cannot help refieitingon the 
“ lurprizing fate and revolutions of kingdoms: 
“ How Rome, once the miflrefs of the world, 
“ the feat . f arts, empire, and glory, now lies 
“ funk in floth, ignorance, and poverty j en- 


‘ ‘ Jlaved to the moft cruel as well as to the mof con - 
“ ternptible of tyrants, Juperfiti"n and religious 
“ impofture : While this re *ote country, an- 
“ tiently the jell and contempt of the polite 
“ Romans, is become tfic happy feat of liber- 
“ ty, plenty, and letters, flourifhing in all the 
“ art$.and refinements of civil life ; yet run- 
“ ning, perhaps, the fame courfc which Rome 
“ itieif had run before it ; from virtuous in- 
“ duftry ty’wealth, from wealth to luxury, 
“ from luxury to an impatience of discipline 
“ and coiruption of morals ; till, by a total 
“ degeneracy and lofs of virtue, beinggrown 
“ ripe for deflrudion, it falls a prey at lafl 
“ to fome hardy oppreffor, and, with the lofs 
“ of liberty, loiiiig every thing elfe that is 
“ valuable, finks gradually again into its ori- 
" ginal barbarifm.” 

This rcflciflion is undoubtedly very judi¬ 
cious, as far as it regards the danger to which 
our country, with jefpeft to its liberties, is 
expofed,by the corruption of its morals: But 
who would not imagine tha>, in the opinion 
of the Author, Jncient Rome was free from 
fitpcrfition and religious impofture ? Who 
would imagine that the author had written a 
book with this title : The rthgion of the pre- 
fent Romans derivedft cm that of their Heathen 
Jncrfors ? 
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tending that he was unufed to the lea, and afraid of it •, fometimes, that 
religious engagements required him to Hay at home : But, finding his 
realons had no weight with Cafar , he began to cabal among the. Gd/'A> 
nobles, adviling them not to leave the continent, and telling them that 
C.rfar s intention was undoubtedly to deilroy them all ; but that, not 
daring to do ic in tiieir own country, he was carrying them into Britain, 
where he hoped to find a favourable opportunity of executing hi,s cruel 
pui pole. 

C.'jar , though fully informed of thefe practices, yet, in confideration 
oft \vzsEdui, a nation for which he had a lingular regard, fatislied , him- 
ielf witlt endeavouring.to traverfe the deligns of the malerontent •, heing 
determined, neverthelels, to continue inflexible, and to prefer rlie intercii 
of the Commonwealth to every other conlidcration. While detained at the 
port about five and twenty days, during which the North-weft wind, very 
common on that coalt, hundred him from failing, hs ihulied to keep* 
Dumnorix in his duty by ways of gentlenefs and perfualion, not ncglcCU 
ing, however, to watch all his motions. At length, the wind fpringing 
up fair, he ordered both iiorfe and foot to embark, as the execution 
of this order univerfaiiy engaged the attention of the camp, Dumnori:: 
i'eized the opportunity to draw off the ALduan cavalry ; and he began his 
march homeward. C.rfar had early notice of it, inftantly put a ltop to 
the embarkation, and, poflponing every other bufinels, lent out a llrong 
party of horlc'to purfue the sEduan, and bring him back. 'J'heir orders 
were to kill him in cafe of difobediencc or refiltance. They overtook him ; 
lie refilled to return, defended himlell fwonl in hand, and implored the 
ailiHance of his followers, often crying out to them, that he was free , and 
the fubjecl of a free fiate. The Homans , purfuant to the orders they had 
received, furrounded and Hew him ; upon which all the ALduan cavalry 
returned to Cafa.r. 

And now r Cafar, leaving Lahienus , with three legion^ and two thouland 
horle to lecure the port, provide corn, and have an eye upon the tranf- 
aft ions of the continent, embarked on board his veflels the fame number 
of horle, together with five legions •, and, weighing anchor about fun-l'er, 
arrived with his whole fleet, the next day by noon, on the Britijh coaH, 
where he landed without oppofition, in the fame place which lie had 
found fo convenient the year before. The Britons had .aflembled in valt 
multitudes to ojipole his landing, as he afterwards underHood by the pri¬ 
soners •, but, being terrified at the fight of fo numerous a fleet, which, with 
the veflels that private perfons had provided for their own ufe, amounted to 
eight hundred and upward, had quitted the fliore, and retired to the hills. 
Cafar left ten cohorts and three hundred horfe to fecure the fleet; and 
with the red marched in queH of the enemy, whom, agreeably to the in¬ 
telligence he had received, he found pofled on the farther fide of a river *, 
about twelve miles from the place where he had landed. They made 
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fome efforts to hinder,his pa Huge, but were quickly driven from their poll, 
and pty: to flight. However, the day being far i'pent, C.rj'ar , who w:n 
AvJhoHy unacquainted with the countiy, would not purlue them, but ehole 
to employ the reft of the.day in fortifying his camp. 

Early the next morning he lent out, in purfuit of the enemy, his troops 
both korle and foot, divided into thre£ bodies : Thcl'e were but juft come 
within fight of the Britijh army, when they received orders from C,rja,- 
to proceed no farther, but return to the camp. Some horlemen, '.lit 
patchedoby Atrius , had brought him word that, by a dreadful ilorm 
in the night before, his fleet was in a manner deltroycd. Tliis made him 
haflen back to the fea-lide. Forty of his (hips, he. law, were entirely loll, 
and the fell fq damaged as to feem almotl irreparable. Neverthelefs he let 
all the carpenters of both the*fleet and the army to work, and lent over to 
Cu'.ul for others, ordering, at the fame time, Labienus to build as many 
[hips as he could, by the labour of the legions that were with him. And, 
to prevent the like misfortune thereafter, he djew all.his.fhips on lhore, 

’and enclol'ed them within the fortifications of his camp. This flupendous 
work was completed in ten days, the ioldierS labouring the whole time 
without intermiffion. The blips being thus iecured, and the camp flronglv 
fortified, he left tl*e fame troops to guard it as before, and returned to the 
place where he had ceafed the purluit of the enemy. 

Upon his arrival he found their numbers greatly inenvafed, The chief 
command and adminillration of the war had,, by common'conJent, been 
conferred upon Caffitbelanus , King of the Trinobantes *> whole territories • ti> 
(fays Cajar) were divided from the maritime Hates by the river Thames, at T ‘y ; 
eighty miles dillance from the lea. This prince had hitherto been engaged llu ( j ^ 
in almoll continual wars with his neighbours : But the terror, caulcd by 
the arrival of the Romans , making the Briton* unite among themlelves, 
they intrulled him with the whole conduit of tfie war. 

The Britons , in_ the beginning, gained fome flight advantage over the 
Romans , furprized and allonilhed at their manner of employing their cha¬ 
riots in battle i but in an attempt which they afterwards made to cut off 
the Roman foragers, they fufftred fo terrible a daughter from the Roman 
cavalry whom Cffiar lent to the jfiiHahce of the foragers, that the auxili 
ary troops of Caffiibelanus abandoned him, returning to their lefpective 
countries : Nor *Jid the Britons any more, with their united forces, engage 
the Romans. 

Ctefar marched towards the ‘ Thames , in • order to penetrate into the 
kingdom of Caffibelanus. The river was fordable but fn one place, 
and not there without much difficulty •, anil the enemy were drawn up in 
great numbers on the other fide : They had likewile fortilied the bank 
with ffiarp Hakes, and driven a great number of thelc into the bed ot the 
river, fo as to be covered by the water. Of this C.rfar had intelligence 
from prifoners and deierters : Neverthelefs he undertook to force his 

palfage. 
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paftkge, and he fucceeded. The legions advanced, with lb much expedi¬ 
tion and alacrity, though up to their necks in water, that the enemy, un¬ 
able to fultain the charge, betook themiclves to flight. 

Cajjibelanus from that time determined to avoid a general aCtion: Dif- 
banding his other forces, he kept with him only four thorn and chariots, 
with which he watched opportunities to cut olf the Roman (hagglers •, or, 
when he had enticed the Romans,* by a proipeCt of booty, to a djfadvan- 
tageous ground, to Hart from his ambufli, and fall upon them by lurprize. 
Thele frequent alarms obliged Csej'ar to order his cavalry to keep'always fo 
near the foot, as to be lure of having the fupport of thele when necelfity 
required. 

And now fcveral of the Hates round about fent ambafladors to make 
their fubmiilion to Co:jar. Of thele the Trbncbantes were the firH. Their 
King hnanuentius had been put to death by CaJJibelanus, and Mandubra- 
tins, the fon of that unfortunate Prince, was now in Grfar’s army, to whom 
he had fled, even,, into Gaul, for Ihelter and protection. The Tr mob antes 
defiled C.-rfar to fend him back to govern them. They obtained their re- 
quefi i and, in compliance v/ith Cafar’s demands, fent him forty holtages, 
and fupplied him with corn. 

The proteflion granted to the Trinobantes fecuring them from the infults 
of the foldiers, leveral other petty Hates fent AmbaflTadors to Co-far, 
and fubmitted. _ From them he had intelligence, that he was not far from 
the capital p of CaJJibelanus , which was fituated amidH woods and marlhes, 
and whither gr^at numbers of men and cattle were retired. Thither 
Cccfar marched his legions : And though the place appeared to be exceed¬ 
ing flrong, both by art and nature, he neverthelefs attacked it in two fe- 
veral quarters, and after a Ihort reliflance carried it; the Britons retiring 
to another part of the wood. 

While thefe things palled on the North-fide of the Thames, four petty 
Kings of Kent, by order from CaJJibelanus, drew all their forces to¬ 
gether, purpofing to fall by furprize on the naval camp of the Romans: 
But thefe, Tallying out againfl them as they approached, put them to the 
rout with great [laughter, took one of the four Kings prifoner, and re¬ 
turned lafe to the camp. CaJJibelanus, dilcouraged by fo many loflcs, the 
devaltation of his territories, and, above all, the revolt of the provinces, 
fent Ambafladors to C<efar to fue for peace, by the mediation of Comius of 
Anas. 

C.cjar, defining to pafs the winter in Gaul, becaufe of the frequent 
commotions 1 in that country, and refie&ing that but a fmall part of the 
fummer remained, during which it would be eafy for the Britons to pro- 
tradt the war, demanded hoflages, and appointed the yearly tribute which 

p A town among the Britom was nothing and a rampart,'to ferve as a place of retreat 

more than a thick wood, fortified with a diten againft the incurfions of their enemies. 

* 
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Britain fliould pay to the Romans. At the fame time he took ManJubra- 
,tins and the Trinob antes uihIct his protection, ftrickly charging CaJ/ibrl/a 
"iv.-Tw -give theyi no molcftation. I laving received the foliages, he h d 
his forces back to the ica-fidc, where he found his fleet repaired. The 
time of the equinox drew near: lie feized therefore the opportunity of a 
favourable gentle hiee/e, weighed anchor about ten at night, and brought 
his.whole fleet fafe to the continent.* I le was the liift of the Reman, 
fays Tacituc, who tranfported an army into Britain: He terrified tin- 
natives* and became mailer of the coalt; yet it would feem, that he only 
gav« his countrymen a view of Bmta.in, not the pofteflion of it. 7 c,i. 

/Igrii. w, 1 j. 


Having lajd up his fleet, and held a general aflembly of the Carls at 
Samartbnva *, his next affair was to put his legions into winter-quaiters •, ’ Am., 
and as the crop this year had bu.n very thin, by rcafon of the great 
.droughts, he was obliged to quarter his men irf different provinces. One 
legion he quartered on the Alo/ini |, under.the command of C. b'abius: ; i> .j tr 
Another among the Nervii J, under fh Cnero: A third with the /Valui ', lu ” 
under L. Rofiins • And. a fourth in the countiy of the R/.ani , on the Xk 
borders of the Vrcviri, under Labicnus. Three were fent into Belgium 1 
over whom he appointed three commanders, his Quadtor 717 . Crajju f, L. 
Miinatiits Plancns , and C. Vrrbonius. The eighth and’lafl, which C<efar \\ ik|u- 
had newly* railed on the other fide of the Po, were fent, together with 111 " lv 
five cohorts, among the Kburones ], between the Rftine and the Meufe, i.t'im.f 


where /Imbionx and Catrcuhtts reigned. At the head of this lafl body were 
two of C.tfar s Lieutenants, ff. Tituriu t Sabinas and I.. /luruncukius Cotta. 
By this diftribution of his legiqns, C.cfar thought he had found a remedy 
againft the flarcity of corn and yeL they layiul within the compafsof one 
hundred miles, except the legion under L. Rofius , for v/hich he was in no 


( ■ ml. 
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pain, as being quartered in‘a very cpiiet and friendly country, 1 le refolved, 
however, not to leave Gaul till he had received affurances that their quar¬ 


ters were eftablifhed, fortified, and feeured. 


Among the Cm nates f lived PufgQtius, a man of diflinguilha-d biith, i p. -.].!< . f 
and whole aneellors had been poffcfl'.d of the Ibvereignty of that Hate. 1 - 

C.rfar had relloied him to the dignity of his forefather , in confideration 
of the many fervices he had done him in all his wars. It was no-v the 
third year of his icign, when he was openly aflaifnated. • The aflair was 
laid before C.rfar , who, fearing left the great numbe r concerned in the 
plot night draw the (late into a revolt, ordered A. Plancus , with a legion 
from Belgium, to march fpeedily into the country of the Carnules , fix his 
winter-quarters in that province, l'eize all who had been concerned in the 
murder, and fend them to him. 


q In the text of C.V/V uc read FJfi / [an unknown people] but Vujtm dmiks sc- fiioulit 
Ct'ild _ the Auturt'j'S. 
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Scarce fifteen days had elapfed fincc the arrival of the legions in their 
appointed quarters, when a general confpiracy of the Gauls broke out, 
dhoovering itl'elf lirft in the revolt of the Eburones. Their two duels 
or Kings, Ambiorix and Cativulcvs, had been to meet, in a fiiendly man¬ 
ner, on their frontiers, Salims and Cotta ■, and had iupplied them with 
corn : But now, infligated by Imlutjomarus of Treves, they excited their 
people to tike up arms; and, having fallen by lurprize on iome Roman 
tolcliers who were cutting wood, and put them to the fword, came with a 
great body of troops to attack the camp where the legion was en- 
iienched. Repul fed with lofs, they had recourle to cunning and perfidy, 
demanding a conference, and pretending that they had fomething to fay 
which concerned the common intcreft, and might put an end, to the prelent 

differences. * 

Accordingly Jrpinius , a Roman Knight, a friend of Sabi nits ; and Ju¬ 
nius of Spain, who had frequently before been lent to Ambiorix ; were 
deputed to treat. Ambiorix, addreifed them in words to this effeft: “ I 
“ have in no lbrt forgot the many obligations I am under to C.rfir, who 
“ freed me from the tribute ! was wont to pay to the Aduatici, and re- 
“ do red to me my lbn and nephew, whom that people, after receiving 
“■ them as hofeages, had treated as Haves. The hoftilities I have juft now 
“ committed were not the died of my own private animofity againlt the 
“ Romans, but were the ad of the whole itate ; where the government 
r ‘ is of l'uch a"nature, that the people have as much power over me as 
“ I have over the people. Even the Hate itl'elf in a manner has been forced 
“ into this war: 1 can appeal to my own weaknefs for the truth of what 
“ I lay, being not lb very unfkilled in affairs, as to imagine that the 
ct Eburones are a match for the Romans. It is a fcheme concerted by all 
“ the dates of Gaul, to aflkilt in one day, this very day, all the quarters 
“ of the Roman army, fo that no one may be able to fuccour another. 
“ It was not eal'y for us to refill the importunity of thole of our own nation, 
* eipccially when the propolal was to ad in concert, for the recovery 
“ of liberty. But, having performed what the common voice of my 
41 < uuntry demanded, I think I may now lilten to that of gratitude: 
“ I find myl'elf compelled by my attachment to Cupar, and by my friend- 
« ihip for .Submits, to give you notice of the extreme danger to which your 
“ h o ion is expolcd. A great body of Germans has actually palled the 
“ Rhine, and will be here in two days at farthell : Sabinas and Cotta therc- 
“ fore are to confider, whether it will be advifable to retire with their 
“ troops, and, before the neighbouring Hates can be apprized of their 
“ dclicn, fo and join Labienus or Cicero, who are neither of them diftant 
“ above fiity miles. As for myfclf, I promife, by all that is lacrcd, to 
« iccure your retreat through my territories •, and I undertake this the more 
41 readily, as I fiiail thereby not only difeharge my duty to my country, 
in delivering it from the inconvenience of wintering the Romans , but at 

the 
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“ the fame time I ljaall manifefl my gratitude to C.efar." Having made 
this fpgech, he withdrew. , 

• Axfinms and "Junius reported what they had heard to the Lieutenants, 
wiio thought tiff information not to be neglected, though it came lrum 
an enemy : For it appeared to them altogether incredible, that the lijjfcn,- 
nes , a weak and inoonliderable people, lhould, unl'upported, prchunc to 
rife up in arms againit the Romans: 'LJtey laid the matter therefore beibu: 
a council of war. Cotta, with a great number of the military Tabuin ' , 
and Centurions of the iirit rank, were againtl undertaking any thing 
hallily, or quitting their winter-tjuarters, before they hail received ouk, a 
from Ccefar lb to do. They alledged that tlteir camp was well fortified, 
and miglit b^ defended againit all the forces of the Germans : 'i'liat it was 
well ltored with provilions, *fo as to be in no danger of dillrels on that 
account. Alad laltly, that nothing could be more dilhonourable or inju¬ 
dicious, than, in affairs of the grcatelt moment, to take meaiures upon the 
information of an enemy. 

Sabinus , on the other hand, exclaimed, that it wouk*f be too late to 
think of retiring, when the enemy, ilrengthened by the aceeliion of the 
Germans , lhould come againfl them ; or when the Romans in the neared; 
quarters to then* lhould have received l'ome coijliderable blow: That 
Cif far was unquell ionably gone into Italy •, and that the enemy knew it, 
which gave the Carnules the boldnefs to think of alfallinating Tafgdius, 
and the Eburones of alfaulting the Roman camp. “ Who could imagine 
“ Ambiorix , without a certainty of being lupportci^ would have em- 
“ barked in lb dangerous an enterprize ?” He added, “ My advice is 
“ in all relpcds l'afe •, becaufe, if no lucjt confederacy has been formed, 
“ we have nothing to apprehend in marching to the ne.jrelt legion •, if, 
“ on the contrary,‘all Gaul and Germany are united, expedition alone can 
“ lave us from dellrudion: Whereas, by fallowing the advice of Cotta, 
“ though we may* defencl ourlelves for a while, we are lure in the end 
“ of perifhing by famine.” The difpute grew warm, and continued long: 
Cotta and the principal officers flrongly oppofing the march of the troops. 
At kill Sabinus railing his voice, that he might be heard by the lbldiers 
without; “ Be it lb then (lays he) lince you ieem io refolved : 1 am not the 
“ man who is afraid of death. But if any misfortune happen, thole who 
“ hear me will know whom to blame. In two days, did not you oppolb 
“ it, we might ealily reach the quarters next us •, and there, in conjunction 
“ with our fellow-lbldiers, confront the common danger: Whereas, by 
“ keeping the troops leparate, and at a diltance, you reduce them to the 
“ neceffity of periffiing by fword or famine.” 

The officers, furrounding their Generals, conjured them not to pur 

all to hazard by their difleniion.-That, whatever relblution was taken, 

whether to go or fla^, the danger was by no means great, provided they 
acted in concert j but their diiagreement threatened the troops with in- 

* ~ 4 M 2 evitable 
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evitable deftrudion. The debates continued till midnight: When at length 
Cotta, vanquished by importunit), yielded to Sabinus. Orders were given 
for marching by break of day. The remainder of the night was now;, of 
it palled in llecp, each man being taken up in chufing what things to carry 
with him •, lb that their want of rdf rendered them incapable of a vigorous 
defence, in cafe of being attacked up,on their march. At day-break<they 
left their camp, not iike men acting.,by the advice of an enemy, but as if 
Ambiorix had been their particular friend •, marching in a very extended 
column, and followed by a great train of baggage. • 

The enemy, judging, from the hurry and buitle in the camp, that the 
Rowans intended to leave it, placed themfelves in ambufh in a wood, 
and there waited for them at about two miles.dilfance •, and, when the 
pi eater part of the army had entered a large valley, luddenly appeared, 
awl attacked them both in front and rear. 

Then Sabinus, like one confcious of having neglc&ed all the needfary 
precautions, awl unhide to hide his concern, ran up and down among the 
troops, beginning to difpofe them in order of battle; but with an air fa 
timid and dilconcerted, that'it appeared he had no hopes of fucccfs, as. 
happens for the molt part to thole who leave all to the 1 aft moment of 
execution. But Cotta^yvho had forefeen that this might happen, and had 
therefore oppofed the departure of the troops, omitted nothing in his 
power for the common lafcty, calling to and encouraging the men like an 
able General, and at the fame time lighting with the bravery of a common 
Ibldicr: And, becaple the great length of the column rendered it difficult 
for the Lieutenants to remedy all dilorders, awl repair expeditioufly enough 
to the places where their prdenct; was necellary, orders were given to quit 
the defence of the baggage, and form into an orb. This difpofttion, though 
not improper in thele circurallances, was ncVerthelels attended with very 
unhap[)y conlequences •, for, being confidered as the effeft of terror and 
del pair, it chlcouraged the Romans , and augmented the confidence of the 
enemy. Belides, as unavoidably happens on Rich occafions, many of the 
loldiers, quitting their enligns, hurried away to fetch from the baggage the 
things they moil valued, and tilled all parts with uproar and lamentation. 

The Cauls conducted themfelves With great prudence: Their-officers 
proclaimed through the ranks : “ Let no man ltir from his polt; the bag- 
“ gage of the Romans and every thing they have ffiall be .yours : but let 
“ your firlt care be to lecure the victory.” 'fh n Romans, not being fewer 
in number or lels brave than the enemy, cheriffied a hope, though they 
had neither a General nor fortune on their lide, that yet by their bravery 
they ihould be able to llirmount all difficulties •, and whenever any of the 
cohorts lallicd out, lb as to come to dole lighting with the enemy, a con- 
derable llaughter of the Gauls enlued. This being obferved by Ambiorix , 
he ordered his men to call their darts at a diilance, avoid a dole fight, 
letire before the Romans when they advanced, and purfue them when. 

returning 
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returning to their ftjtndards. Thefe orders were exactly followed, nniu'i 
to the^advantage of the eijcmy. The Romans however Hill maintained 
their^ground; and, though the fight had continued from fun-rife nil two 
in the afternoon’ they hrvci done nothing, in all that time, unworthy of the 
Roman name. At length BalvetUius , who the year before had been made 
firft (aenturion of a legion, a man ofTliffinguiihed courage, anti great au¬ 
thority among the troops, had both his thighs pierced through with a dart. 
Lucamus , an officer of the fame rank, endeavouring to reicuv his Ion, whom 
he faw Surrounded by the enemy, was killed after a brave refinance : And 
Cotta , the Lieutenant, encouraging the icveral cohorts and companies, re¬ 
ceived a blow on the mouth from a flimr. 

Thefe diiajlers totally dil'pirited Sabinas ; who, perceiving Ambiorix 
at a diilance animating his* troops, lent his interpreter, Cn.P empty , to 
beg quarter fbr his Ioldiers and for himfelf. Antinomy: anlwcrcd : “ That 
“ if Sabinas defired a conference, he was ready to grant it, and to pf'dgc 
“ his faith, that no hurt ihould befall his perion •, .and that, as to the 

Roman Ioldiers, he hoped to prev.iil with the multitude to (pare the m 
“ too.” This aniwer Sabinus communicated* to Cotta , propofing to him 
that they fhould go and confer with Ambiorix , from whom he hoped to 
obtain quarter both for themfelvcs and their men. Cotta ablolutely re¬ 
filled to go to an armed enemy, and per filled in that relolution. Sabinas, 
attended by fuch of the officers as were then about him,.let forward ; and 
when he drew near to Ambiorix , being commanded to lay down Ins 
arms, obeyed; ordering thofe that were with him # to do the fame: 
After which, being gradually furrounded, while Ambiorix purpolely 
lpun out a long dilcouric, he was perfidioufly murdered. Then the 
Cauls , according to their cuffom, railing a ffiout and crying out victory, 
charged the Roman * troops with great fury, and put them into difordcr. 
Cotta , fighting manfully, was llain, with the greatell part of the Ioldiers. 
The reft retreated i’o the .camp they had quitted in the morning; of 
thefe, PetroftJius , the ftandard-bearer, finding himielf fore preffed by 
the enemy, threw the eagle within the intrenchments, and was hilled 
fighting bravely before them. Thole that remained, with much diili< uity, 
fuftained the attack till night; but, lfaving no hope of prefervation, lulled 
one another to the laft man. A few, who had cleaped out of the battle in 
the field, got by. different ways to Labicntts' s camp, and brought him the 
news of this lad event. 

Ambiorix , elated with his victory, marched immediately, at the hud 
of his cavalry, into the country of the Aduntici , which bordered upon his 
territories. Having informed them of his iucceis, and rouzed them to 
arms, lie the next day arrived among the Nerz-ii, and urged them not to 
loie the favourable opportunity of freeing themielvcs for ever from the 
yoke of flavery, and revenging the injuries they had received from the 
Romans . He added: “ Two of their Lieutenants have been (lain, and 
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“ .1 great part of their army cut to pieces: It will be an eafy matterj by 

a tndden attack, to dntroy the legion quartered in' your country, under 
“ the command of Cicero-, and I my left am ready to alii (l you indheen- 
“ terprize.” By this lpeech he drew in the Nervii. They dilpatclTed 
meflengers forthwith to the cantons dependent on their flate, and, having 
aficmbled what forces they could, came unexpectedly upon Cicero's .quar¬ 
ters, who had heard nothing yet of .the fate of Sabinas. Here it unavoid¬ 
ably fell out, that, by the hidden arrival of the cavalry, the Roman foldiers 
who had been lent out to cut wood for firing, and tor the fortification of 
the camp, were intercepted and put to the fword ; after which the Liburo- 
nes , Aduatid, and Nervii, with their allies and tributaries, amounting to a 
formidable army, came and attacked the camp. The Romans initantly 
/lew to arms, mounted the rampart, and fuftajned that day’s afiault, though 
with difficulty ; for the enemy placed all their hopes in dil'patch, and firmly 
believed, that, if they came oft'conquerors upon this occafion, they could 
not fail of victory every where cite. 

Cicero's firft cure was to’write to Ca’far, promifing the meflengers great 
rewards if they carried the letters l'afc : But, as all the ways were befet 
with the enemies troops, molt of his couriers were intercepted. Of the 
materials which had been brought for fortifying the camp, 120 towers 
were built with incredible dil'patch during the night, and the works about 
the rampart completed. Next day the enemy, much Itronger than before, 
attacked the camp and filled up the ditch, but were again repulled by the 
Romans. This continued for l'everal days together. The night was wholly 
employed in repairing the breaches made by day -, infomuch that neither 
the lick nor the wounded were exempted from labour. Cicero himlelf, 
though much out of order, would take no repofe even during the night, 
unleis when the foldiers copftrained him tc it. 

In the mean time l'ome oificers of the Nervii , who were v/ell acquainted 
with Cicero, defined a conference with him : To this lie having given 
conlent, they add re fil'd him in the lame ftrain that Ambiorix had tiled to 
Sabinas: They laid that all Caul was in arms: That the Germans had 
palled the Rhine : That C.cfar and the reft of the Romans were befieged 
in their winter-quarters. They told him likewife of the fate of Sahinus , 
and, to gain credit, produced Ambiorix, adding: “ It is in vain for you to 
“ expect relief from thole who are in the utmoft diftrefs: We mean not, 
“ however, any injury to you or to the Romans -, but only to prevent their 
“ wintering in this country,, and bringing that practice into a cullom: 
“ You are at liberty therefore to leave your quarters, and may retire, in 
“ fafety and without moleltation, whitherfoever you pleafie.” To this 
Cicero made a fhort anfwer: “ It is not ufual with the people of Rome to ac- 
“ cept conditions from an army enemy: But, if you will lay down your 
“ arms, I promife to be your mediator; and will permit you to fend Ambafla- 
“ dors to C efar, from whofe juftice you may reafonably expert red refs.” 

2 The 
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The Nervii, not fucceeding by this llratagcm, iuiTOundcd the camp 
with a # line, the rampart of which was eleven feet high, and the ditch 
fl/teen deep. They had learnt lbmething of this in their former wars with 
C.rfcir , and they'got further inltructions from their prifoners: But, being 
unprovided of the tools neceflary in this kind of lervice, they were obliged 
to cut the turf witii their iwords, dig up the earth with their hands, and 
carry it in their cloaks. And hence lt.will be ealy to form iome judgnu nt 
of ’their number: For in lefs than three hours they completed a line of 
fifteen .miles in circuit. The following days were employed in railing 
towers proportioned to the height of the Homan rampart •, and in preparing 
lcytfies and wooden galleries, in which they were again alliited by the 
prifonerS. 

On the feventh day of fho attack, a very high wind ariling, they began 
to throw red-hot balls of clay, and burning javelins, upon the barracks 
of the Romans, which, after the manner, of the Cauls, were thatched with 
Itraw. Thei'e loon took fire; and the fames were in k i moment Ipread by 
the wind into all parts of the camp. The enemy falling On with a mighty 
Hi out, as if already fee ure of victory, advanced their towers and galleries, 
and prepared to leak the rampart. But inch was the conllancy of the 
Roman lbldiers, that though the flames furrounde^l them on every fide, 
and they were oppreffed with fliowers of darts, and law their huts, their 
baggage, and their whole fortunes in a blaze, yet not only did they con¬ 
tinue firm in their polls, but l'carce a man offered id much as to look 
behind him; lo intent were they on lighting and retelling the enemy. 

This was by much the hardelt day for the Roman ti oops; but had neverthe- 
lds this fortunate iflfue, that the greatefl nymber of the enemy were on that 
day wounded or flain : For, as they had crouded dole up to the ramparts, 
thole behind prevented the front ranks from refiring. The flames abating 
by degrees, and the enemy having brought forward one of their towers 
even to the foot of" the .rampart, the Centurions ' of the third cohort 

drew 

• In this legion were two Centurions of at flake, followed at fonte dillanee. Puifrt 
diflinguifhed valour, T. Pulfio and L. Par,tuts, darted hii javelin at a Caul m the c 1 .> w*. ■, 
who flood fair for being railed to the firll rank * van, and transfixed him : lie fell dea ; the 
of their order. '1 hefe weie perpetually dif- multitude covered him v.ith men- IhieF.h, tud 
putingwith one another the pre-eminence in all poured their darts upon git in:- hu. 

courage, and at every year’s promotion con- no time to ret ue, A javelin pu-nea ho-iio I!, 
tendta with great cagernefs for precedence. ttiid iltick tall in his licit, 'litis accident ' ,\e 
In the heat of the attack before the rampait, the ei^emy time to furrtfuiul him, licfbie 1 r 
Puljio f..id to Varcnus: “ What hindeis jou could make ufe of his light hand to ill. tv. nis 
“ now, or what more glorious opportunity (word. I'.ntnas Ilea to hi 1 afiilhmee, and eu- 
“ would you defire of fignalizing vour brave* deavouted to kIcuc hint. Immediately the 
“ ry ? This, this is the day for determining whole multitude, quitting P a, t.iu'-ying 
“ the controvcrfy between us.”—Inflantly he the dart had dilputchui him, tinned upon i ,t- 
fallied out of the camp, amk) ufhed amidlt the rtnus. lie met them with his Iwoul dmv. u. 
thick eft of the Cauls. Nor did Varrn.is de- charged them hand to hand ; and haling I. : J 
dine the challenge ; but, thinking his honour one dead at his feet, drove back the u II: Hut 

“ ' puilumg 
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drew oil' their men a little, beckoning to the Gauls , and challengiog"’them 
to utter: But, as not a man of them would run the hazard, the Rowans 
attacked them on all lules with Hones, drove them from the tower^ and 
let it on lire. 

As the defence every day became more difficult, chiefly by the meat 
multitude of killed and wounded, which conliderably lellened the n win her 
of defendants, Cicero lent letter after letter to inform Co-far of his danger. 
Many of thcle couriers, falling into the enemies hands, were tortured to 
death within view of the Roman fokliers. There was at this time* in the 
Roman camp a Nervi an of dilHndion, by name Rertico, who in the begin¬ 
ning of the liege had fled to Cicero , and given ample proofs of his fidelity. 
Tins man engaged one of his Haves, by the hope of liberty and a promife 
of great rewards, to carry a letter to Ciefar The Have palled through 
the camp of the Gauls uniuipeeted, as being himfelf of their nation, and 
arrived lafe at Cafar’s quarters. , 

Ccjitr, receiving, the letter about, live in the afternoon, immediately 
difpatched a mtllenger to Marcus Crajfus , who was quartered amono- the 
Bell'jvaci twenty-five miles ■off, ordering him to draw out his legion at 
midnight, and march with all poffible expedition to join him. Crajfus 
came away with the courier. • Co-Jar lent likewile to C. Rabins , who win¬ 
tered with the Moriui, to lead his legion into the country of the /Urelates 
which was in the way to Cicero: And lie wrote to Lalnenus to meet him 
upon the frontiers of the Nervii , if it could be done with lafety. He 
himfclf, in the mpan time, aflembled about four hundred hoffe from the 
neareft garrifons, refolving not to wait for thole parts of his army which 
Jay at too great a diltance. 

At nine in the morning he had notice from his fcouts of the arrival of 
Cra/us. That day he m ary lied twenty miles, leaving Crajfus with a lemon 
- Air.ic**. at Siimarobriva *, where he'had depofited the baggage, lioftages, public 
papers, and all the provifions which had been laid up for the winter. 
Rabins , in eonfequcncc of his inltruetions, having made all the hafle he 
could, met him with his legion. Lalicmis , who lud been informed of 
the death of Sabinas, and the deltruction of the t roops under his command 
and who law all the forces of Reeves advancing againft him, fearing left 
if iic Ikon Id quit his quarters, the enemy might conflrue it into a* fli»hq 
and that it would be impoffible tor him to fultain their attack, efpecuilly 
as they were flufhed with their late fuccefs again 11; Sabinu \, wrote to Cm far 
informing him bfthat difarter, and the danger that would attend the quit¬ 
ting Ids camp* and that all the forces of the Trcviri, botli horfe and foot, 
were encamped within three miles of him. 

pm fir nr; tli an with ton much cagernefs llcpt intienchments. Thus fortune gave fuel; a turn 
into a hole, and fell down. P.tlfio hallened to the clitputr, that each owed hi: life to hi: 
t ■ hi lelui ; and 1. th together, after having rival ; nor was if p.oilibie to determine which 
Ha'ii a muUiii.de of the and .leijuirul of them had the better title to the prize of 

iniiuitc applauie, retired unhurt within the valour, 
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Cofar approved Jfiis reafons, though he thereby found himfclf reduced 
from jhree to two legions > And well knowing that all depended upon ex- 
^edition, lie made forced marches, reached the territories of the Nervii , and 
there learnt frfim lorn* prifoners the Hate of the liege, and the danger the 
legion was in. Immediately he engaged a Gallic horieman, by the promile 
of great rewards, to carry a letter t<j Cicero : It was written in Greek cha¬ 
racters, that, if it fell into the eneniies hands, it might not be intelligible 
to‘tll£m. The mefienger had orders, in cafe he found it impracticable for 
him t# get into the Roman camp, to tie the letter to a javelin, and throw 
it in. In this letter Co-far lent word to Cicero, that he was already on 
tW march to relieve him, and would be up very.loon : exhorting him to 
defend'himjflf in the mean time with his wonted bravery. The Gaul, 
fearing to be dilcovered and intercepted, threw the-letter in the camp as 
he had been* ordered : But the javelin, accidentally flicking in a tower, 
remained there two days unperceived : -On the third a foldier law it, took 
it down, and brought it to Cicero •, ‘who immediately*rea<j it in full artem- 
bly, and thereby diffufed univerlal joy through the camp! Erefently after, 
they perceived the frnoke of the villages fired by Co-far in his march, which 
put the arrival of fuccpur beyond all doubt. 

The Gauls, haVing notice of it alfo by their fcouts, thought proper to 
quit the fiege and march away to meet Co far. Their army confided 
of about 60,000 men. Cicero , now at liberty, applied himfelf again 
to Vertico , for the Have above fpoken of,, whom, having admonilhed 
him to uft? the utmoft diligence and circumlpeCtion, h% dilpatched with a 
letter to Cofar , informing him, that the enemy had raifed the liege, 
and were advancing againft him with ^11 their forces. Co far received 
the letter about midnight, communicated the contents to his army, and 
exhorted them to mfcet the enemy with courage. Next day he decamped 
early, and, after a march of four miles, difeovered the Gauls on the other 
fide of a large valley, with a rivulet in front. As the fiege of Cicero's 
camp was now railed, Co far had no longer any reafon to be in a hurry : 
He encamped, therefore, in the molt convenient fpot he could find, and 
compleated his intrenchments. His army, confuting of no more than 
feven thoufand men, without baggage, required but a very fmall camp ; 
neverthelels, to infpire the enemy with the greater contempt of him, he 
contracted it as milch as pofiible •, and, in the mean time, fending out fcouts 
on all fides, he endeavoured to find where he might crofs the valley with 
fafety. . 

The reft of the day parted in flight Ikirmifhes near the btook ; but the 
main body of the army on both fides kept within their lines •, the Cauls, 
in expectation of more forces, which were not yet come up; Cofar, that, 
by pretending fear, he might draw the enemy to his fide of the valley. 
Early the next mornlhg, the enemy’s cavalry, approaching the camp of 
the Romans, charged their cavalry 5 which, by Cofar's orders, purpoiely 
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gave ground and retired behind the works. At the Came time he ordered 
the ramparts to be railed higher, and the gates, to be barricaded •, and that 
the foldiers, in the execution of thefc orders, fhould run up and (jgwn 
tuniultuoully, and a (fed an appearance of timid’ty and' concern. The 
enemy, invited by all thele appearances, crofted the valley, and drew up 
in a very diiadvantageous place. TJie Romans in the mean while retiring 
from the rampart, the Nervii approached (till nearer, call their darts on 
all Tides within the trenches, and lent heralds round the camp to proclaim, 
that, if any of the Gauls or Romans had a mind to come over t<r them, 
they Ihould be at liberty To to do till nine o’clock, after which no quarter 
would be granted. Nay, fo far did they carry their contempt, tl'ait, 
thinking they could not break in by the gates (which, to deceive them, 
were Hopped up with a Tingle row of turf) Tome began to fcale the rampart, 
and others to till up the ditch. But then Cwfar, Tallying "forth by all 
the gates at once, and charging them brilkly with his cavalry, put them 
to 1b precipitate a flight, that not a man offered to make the kail reliftance. 
Great numbers Were (lain, and the reft obliged to throw down their arms. ' 
The fame day he joined Cicero with all his forces, when, beholding the 
towers, galleries, and other works of the Gauls , he could not help being 
ftruck with admiratiorp He then reviewed Cicero's legion, and found that 
not a tenth man had eicaped unwounded which gave him a juft idea of the 
greatnels of the danger to which they had been expofed, and of the vigorous 
defence they had made. He bellowed great commendation on the legion 
and its commanded ■, and addrelled himlelf to the Centurions aiid military 
'Tribunes by name, of whofe valour Cicero made honourable mention. 

In the mean time, the report of Catfar's vidory ftew with incredible 
fpeed, through the country of the Rhemi , to Labienus. For, though he 
lay at the dillance of fifty pules from Cicero's camp, where C,rfar did not 
arrive till pall three in the' 1 afternoon, yet before midnight a fhout was 
raifed by the Rhemi at the gates of Labienus's camp,' by which they no¬ 
tified Cajar's vidory, and their congratulations on that fuccels. This news 
being carried to the Treviri, Indutiomarus , who had determined to attack 
the camp of Labienus the next day, made off in the night, and retired with 
all his forces into his own country. Ctefar Tent back Fabius with his le¬ 
gion to his former quarters, refolving to take up his own for the winter 
Armens, near Samarobriva with three legions, and to continue in perlon with them, 
Gaul being then univcrfally in motion. For the defeat and death of Sabi¬ 
nas fpreading every where, the Hates of Gaul were almoll every one of them 
meditating a revolt •, with which view they lent melTengers and deputies 
into all parts, to concert meafures, and agree upon the properell place 
where to begin the war. 

But Citj'ar , having fummoned the principal noblemen of every Hate 
to attend him, and having made them lenfible that‘he was no llranger to 
their defigns, prevailed, partly by menaces, and partly by exhortations, 

to 
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to keep the greateft part of Gaul in its duty. The Sonnes, however, a People c e 
potentiate, and of great authority among the Gauls, formed the defign bui> ' 

‘of alfaflinating Cavarinus ,, whom C.rf.ir had given them for a King-, 
whofe 'brother 'Montagus had held the lovereignty at the lime of 
Ctfar 's arrival in Gaul, and whole anccilors had long been in poflvlTion 
of that dignity. Cavarinus, having, intelligence of the plot, thought 
proper to fiy whereupon purfuing him to the very frontiers, they drove 
him from his kingdom, and lent Ambafiadors to C<rfar to jollify their 
conduct: But, upon his ordering their whole Senate to repair to him, they 
refuted to comply. And of fuch influence was this example among the Bar* 
bai/ans, that lbrne at lull became hardy enough to, declare open war; and 
fo great *a change did it produce in the inclinations of all, that, except the 
ALdui and Rhemi, who had always been particularly diltinguiihed and 
favoured by C<efar (the flrft, on account of their ancient and inviolable 
fidelity to the People of Rone ■, the laft, .for their late fervices in the Gallic 
war) fcarce was there a Angle date i« all Gaul that dii\ not give cauie of 
‘fufpicion. Nor is it, in truth, to be much wondered at, that a people 
of high rpirit, and framed above all other nations for their military vir¬ 
tues, could not with patience lee themfelves lb fallen from their former 
height of glory, Js to be forced to bend under the yoke of Roman domi¬ 
nation. 

lndutiomarus and the Treviri ceafed not, during the .whole winter, to 
fend Ambafiadors over the Rhine, loliciting ,thc German dates, offering 
them moneY and affuring them that the greater part of the Roman army 
was already cut off: But no one of thofe dates could be perfuaded to come 
into their defigns : Becaufe, having twice .before tried their fortunes with 
the Romans, fil'd in the war of Ariovijlus, and then in the defeat of the 
Tenchtkeri , they werfc refolved,*they told them, to run no more hazards. 
lndutiomarus, difappointed of this hope, was*not lefs aftive in drawing 
forces together, folioiting recruits from the neighbouring dates, providing 
horfes, and encouraging even out-laws andconvifts, by the promile of great 
rewards, to engage in his fervice. And fo great credit and authority had he 
by this means acquired in Gaul, that, from all parts, embaffies and mefla- 
ges were fent to iblicit his alliance and-friendfliip. 

Finding himfelf thus voluntarily courted; on one fide by the Senoncs 
and Canutes, whofn a conl'cioufnefs of guilt incited thereto ; on another 
by the Nervii and Aduatici, who were adually preparing for a war with 
the Romans ; fo that if he once took the field, forces would riot be wanting; 
he called an adembly of the dates in arms. This, according to the cuftom 
of the Gauls, implies an aftual commencement of war ; and, by a Handing 
law, obliges all their youth to appear in arms at the adembly ; in which 
they are fo very drift, that whofoever has the misfortune to come 
lad, is put to death, ih light of the multitude, with all manner of tor¬ 
ments. In this adembly, Cingetorix, the ion-in-law of lndutiomarus, 
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and who (as related above) had declared for Cafan, and ftill continued 
firm to him, was proclaimed a public enemy, and his eftate confifcated. 
After which Indutiomarus acquainted the council. That the Senones y 
CarnuteSy and feveral other Hates of Gaul , had folicited his afliftance that 
he accordingly intended to join his forces with theirs, taking his route 
through the territories of the Rhen\i y and giving up their lands 'to be 
plundered ; but that, before he began his march, he was defirous of maf- 
tering the camp of Labienus : And, to effed this, he gave the neceffary 
directions. 

Labienus., whofe camp, both by the nature of the ground, and the forti¬ 
fications he had added, was extremely ftrong, feared nothing j but hvas 
wholly intent upon a projed to give the enemy fome confiderable blow. 
Informed by Cingetomx and his adherents of the fpeech made by Indutioma- 
rus in the general council of Gaul , he fent deputies to the "neighbouring 
Hates, to folicit them for a recruit of horle, and appointed a day of ren¬ 
dezvous for the cavalry they fhould fend : In the mean time, by an affeda- 
tion of fear, the Roman was contriving to beget prefumption and fecurity 
in the mind of his enemy. The ftratagem fucceeded. The King at the 
head of his cavalry, came every day quite up to the camp of the Romans , 
infulting them with opprobrious language, and challenging them to fight. 
The Romans making no anfwer, the Gauls retired towards night, and, with¬ 
out obferving any order, difperfed themfelves. Labienus had, unknown to 
the enemy, received into his camp by night all the horfe he had fent for. 
One evening, therefore, when the enemy had retreated in their carelels 
manner, he ordered all his cavalry to make a fally on a fudden, ftridly 
cautioning and charging his men, that, as foon as they had put the Gauls 
to flight (which happened according to his expedation) they fhould every 
one Angle out Indutiomarus , nor attempt to kill or Wound any other, till 
they faw him fiain : For Labienus was unwilling that any delay, occafioned 
by the daughter of the relt, fhould give the General an opportunity to 
elcape ■, and he promiled great rewards to the man who fhould kill him. 
This meafure fucceeded : For, as they were intent upon the deftrudion of 
Induliomarus alone, he was overtaken and fiain in palling a river, and his 
head brought to the camp. The Roman cavalry, in their return, put all 
to the lwoid that came in their way. Upon the news of this defeat, the 
forces uf the Eburones and Nervii returned home •, and Gaul was fomewhat 
quieter the relt of the winter. 

Cctfar, for many reafons, expeding greater commotions in Gaul, ordered 
his Lieutenants, M. Silanus , C. Antijlius Reginus , and T. Sextius , to levy 
recruits. And as Pompey, now Proconful, had, during his fecond Conful- 
fhip (688) enlifted, in Cifalpine Gaul, a confiderable number of loldiers, to 
the amount of a legion, but had not put them into that form, (the public 
affairs detaining him near the city) Ccefar requeffeci of him to let thofe 
forces on foot, form them into a legion, and fend it to him: For he thought 
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it of the utmoft impottance, towards fecuring a proper refpeCt from the 
Gauls for the time to come, • to give them fuch an idea of the power of 
'Italy, a% might convince them, that it was not only able fpeedily to repair 
any Ioffes fuftained, but* even to bring a greater force into the Held. 

“ Friendfhip and the good of the Commonwealth, fays Crfar, equally de- 
“ terrffined Pompey to comply with tikis requeft: ” And the Lieutenants 
having.with great diligence executed their commiffidhs, three new legions, 
containing double the number of cohorts loft with Sabinus, were brought 
into Gaul before the end of winter. 

After the death of Indutiomarus, (lain as related above, the T reviri con¬ 
ferral the command on his relations. They perfiftod likewife in foliciting 
the Germans , and gained them by force of money •, and they affociated 
Ambiorix in the confederacy.* Ceefar found that he was threatened with 
war on till fide's : The Nervii , Aduatici , Menapii , with all the Germans on 
that fide the Rhine., were actually in armS : The Senones refufed to attend 
him, purfuant to his orders ; and were tampering with* thp Carnutes , and 
ither neighbouring ftates : and that the T reviri were foliciting the Germans 
by frequent embaffies : He judged therefore that it would be neceffary to 
open the campaign early. Accordingly, without waiting till the winter 
was over, he drew together the four neareft legions, Rnd fell unexpectedly 
into the territories of the Nervii , before they could either affeinble in a bo¬ 
dy, or find means to fave themfelves by flight. Having carried off a great 
number of ipen and cattle, enriched the foldier&with booty, and laid wafte 
the country, he compelled the inhabitants to give hoftages, and then led 
back his legions into their winter-quarters \ 

• 

[Year of Rome 700'.] 

Yearly in the fpring, C it far fummoned a,general affembly of Gaul. 

No deputies from the Senones , or the Carnutes , or the Treviri , appearing, 
he looked upon this 5 s the beginning of a revolt, adjourned the feffion, 
and transferred it to* Lutetia •, whofe inhabitants, though they had been P;u ; s> 
united with the Senones for one hundred years paft, did not appear to 
be concerned with them in their prefent meafures. The fame day in 
which he declared the adjournment, h£ fet out with his legions againft the 
Senones , and made fuch hafte, that Acco their chief, not having time to 
colleCt his forces, 9rclered the multitude to fhelter themfelves in their towns : 

But before this could be done, the Romans appeared. Intreaties were now 
the only refource left to the Senones. Citfar , *at the requeft of his faithful 
allies the jEdui , whole clients they were, pardoned them i but demanded 
of them one hundred hoitages •, and thefe he committed to the cuftody of 
the AEdui. The Carnutes likewifes fubmitted, and obtained the fame con- 

• For the events and tranft&ion, at Rome, Valerius Mejfala, the Confuls of the year 700, 
in this year 699, fee above, p. 525, 5Z6. did not ; > ter on their magillracy before the 

* N. B. Cn. Domnins Calvinut, and M. middle of July. 

o ditto ns 
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ditions by the mediation of the Rhemi , their patrons. Cafar then went 
to I.uteiia , put an end to the l’dfion of the ftates, and ordered $he Gauls 
to furnilh him with a body ot cavalry. , • 

Celtic Gaul being thus rellored to a ft ate of jranquiliity, C.efar turned 
his thoughts to the war with the ‘ Treviri , and with Ambiorix , King of the 
Eburones , purpoling to revenge, by his death, the daughter of tiici-Roman 
cohorts. 

lie knew that Ambiorix was in friendfhip with the Menapii , a tierce 
nation, who, living in a country full of woods and morall'es, had hitherto 
eluded the eflbrts of the Romm army, and had never made the leait Hep 
towards a fubmilfion to C\ff:r : He knew likewile, that, by means of the 
1’rcviri , he had entered into an alliance with the Germans. Cmfkr thought 
it advifeable, therefore, to deprive him of,thole two lupports, before he 
attacked him in pcrl'on. This refolution being taken, he lent the baggage 
of the whole army to Labicnus ii], the country ot the ‘ Treviri , ordered him 
a reinforcement of two legions, and marched himfelf againft the Menapii 
with five lesions, who carried nothing with them but their arms. The 
Menapii were loon conltraiued to fubmir, and gave hoftages. Ccfjar grant¬ 
ed them peace, on condition of their engaging not to admit Ambiorix , or 
anyone from him, into their territories. Theft* things fettled, he left 
Comius of Arras there, with a body of horle, to keep them in awe, and let 
out himfelf againit the Treviri. 

In the mean time Labicnus, by pretending fear and flight, had drawn 
the Treviri over a liver, that was between him and them ; a'nd had then 
with great eafe put them to the rout. The Germans , who were coming 
to their alfiftance, hearing of their defeat, returned home ; and the rela¬ 
tions of Indutiomarus , who had been the authors of the revolt, choie like- 
wife to retire with them : ^\nd within a few days the'whole ftate fubmitted. 
Cingetorix , who had always continued faithful to the Romans, was there¬ 
upon inverted with the fupreme authority. 

C<efar, after his arrival at Treves from tKe country of the Menapii , 
refolved, for two reafons, to pals the Rhine a lecond time ; to punifh the 
Germans for fending fuccours to the Treviri, and to deter them from giving 
or promifing a retreat to Ambiorix. In conlequence of this refolution, 
he let about making a bridge, which was finifhed in a few days. Upon 
his arrival on the German fide of the river, Ambafladors came to him from 
the Ubii, to afiure him that they had neither fent troop's to the alfiftance 
of the Trevirb, nor in any inftance departed from their engagements j 
and they reqcielled he would fpare their territories, and not, out of a 
general hatred to the Germans , involve the innocent in the punifhment 
of the guilty. C<efar, upon enquiry, found that the Ubii were wholly 
innocent, and that the aids fent to the Treviri were from the Suevi. 
Thefe, upon certain information of the arrival of ‘the Roman army, had 
retired to the remoteft part of the country with all their forces, and thofe 
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of their allies •, and there they waited the coming of the enemy at the en¬ 
trance cjf an immenle lured, called Bacons \ which lerved as a barrier 
•between the Cherufci and the Suevi, to prevent their mutual incurlion w . 

C*cfdt\ 

u takes it to be the fme(l of Uartz. had newly acquired. Such therefore was the 

in Lower Saxony, in the ptincipality of li'ul- *the» fituation <>f Caul: '1 he .Edid poflclfed 
fenku{el. t indifputahly the^firlt rank, the Rbmi wete 

" On this occafion, fays Cajar, it may not nest in confideration and dignity, 
be improper to fay fomewhat of the man- User all Gaul, there are only two orders of 
.ners of the Gauls and Germans, and the dif- men in any degree of honour and elleem : 

. ferenre of cuftoms between theie two nations. For the common people are little better than 
A t^rit of faction prevails throughout Gaul, (laves; attempting nothing of themf'chc, 
jyufthut nSt onlj m their feveral Hates, di- and having no fhareinthepublicdeliberations. 
fhicts, and villages, but almolt in cyery pri- As they are generally opprelfed with debt, 

vate family. — -When Ca'/ar arrived in heavy tributes, or the exactions of their fupe- 

the country, the JEdui were at the head riors,they make ihemfelvesvaifals to the great, 

of one faction, and the Sequani of the Other, whd exercife the fame jurifdiCtion over them 

The latter being the weaker, becaufe the »as mailers do over fl^ves. The two orders 
m/Edui had feveral confiderable Hates in their of men, with whom, as v?c have /aid, all uu- 
dependancc, they united with slrio-vijlus and thority and diltinition are lodged, are the 

the Germans, whom, by great prefents and Druids ana the Nobles. The Druids pi elide in 

promiles, they drew over the Rhine to their af- matters of religion, have the caic of public 

iiHance. This alliance ntade them fopoweiful, and private facrih^cs, and interpret the w .11 

that having worded their enemies in feveral of the Gods. They have the direction and 

battles, and killed almoll all their nobility, education of the youth, by whom they are 
they forced the Hates dependent upon the held in great honour- In almoll all tonrto- 
JEdui to have recqurfe to them for protection; ver/ies, whether public or private, the decifton 

obliged the fEdui themfclves to give the is left to them : Ant^if any crime is corn- 

children of their principal nobility as hollages, mitted, any murder perpetrated; if any difpute 

fwear publicly not to attempt any thing arifes touching an inheritance, or the limits 

againfl the Sequani, and refign up to their pof- of adj »ining eftates ; in all fuch calcs they ate 

feffion a part of their territories ; and by this the fupreme judges. They decree rewards 

means they rendered themfclves in a manner and punilln^ents : and if any one refutes to 

fovereigns of all Gaul. Davituuus , in this fubmit to jheir lentence, whether Magillrate 

neceflity, applied himfelf to the Senate of or private man, they interdict him the facii- 

Rotne for relief, but withdkt effect , Cafar’s fices. This is the greatell punilhment that can 

arrival foon changed the face of affairs. The be inflicted among the Gauls ; becaufe fuch as 

Aiduan hollages were fertt back, their former arc under this prohibition, aie coniidered as 

clients reltoied, and new ones procured them impious and wicked: All men fliun them, 

by Citjar's interelt ; it appearing, that fuch and decline their convcrfation and fellowfhip, 

as were under their protection, enjoyed a left they fhould fuff’er from them by conta- 

more equal and milder lot than others : By gion. They can neither have recourfe to the 

all which their fortune«&nd authority being law forjuftice, nor are capable of any public 

confidcrablyenlargvdfthc Sequani wereobbged office. The Druids are all undo one chief, 

to refign the fovere gnty. The Rbtmt now who poffefles the Hq reme authorny in that bo- 

held the fecond place: And, as they were dy. Upon his death, if any one rcina.kably 

known to be in the lame degree of favour excells the reft, he fucci eus But if there are 

with CerJ'ar, fuch of the Gauls as could not feveral candidates of equal merit, the affair is 

get over their old animofity to the /Edm, put determined by a pluiality of lull rages. Some- 

themfelves under the protection of the Rbemt. times they have even iccourle to arm, before 

Thefe were extremely attentive to the in- the difpute can be decided. Ui ce a year they 

terefts of their clients, and thereby both pre- aflemble at a con.ccratcd place in tne trrri- 

ferved their old authority, and that which they tones of the Carnutes, whole country is fnp- Le pays 

s pofed Char train. 
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C.efar, fearing the want of provifions, becaufe Germany was but ill 
cultivated, relolved not to advance any farther : But, to keep the enemy 

<ti:i 


pofcd to be in the middle of Gaul. Hither 
i'uch as have any (uits depending dock from 
all pai ts, and fubmit implicitly to the decree.) 
of the Druids. Their iulfhution is fuppofed 
to have come originally from Britain ; and 
even at this day, fitch as are delirous of being 
perfect in it, travel thither for inllruttion. 
The Dnuds never go to war, are exempted 
from taxes and military feryice, and enjoy all 
manner of immunities, Thefe mighty encou¬ 
ragements induce many t to put themfclves, of 
tl.cir own accord, under the difeipline of this 
order ; and many are made to enter into it 
by their parents and relations. They aretaught 
to repeat a great number of verfes by heart) 
and often fpend twenty years upon this inlli- 
tution : For it is deemed unlawful to commit 
their llatutes to writing; though in other mat¬ 
ters, whether public or private, they make 
life of Greek charaders. They feem to me 
(adds Gafar) to follow tins method for two 
teafons : To hide their mylterics from the 
knowledge of the vulgar ; and to exercife the 
memory of their fcholars, which would be apt 
to be ncglcded, had they letters to trull to, 
as we find is often th£ cafe. It is one of their 
principal maxims, that the foul never dies, 
but after death pa/Tes from one body to ano¬ 
ther ; which, they think, contributes greatly 
to exalt mens courage, by difarming death of 
its terrors. They teach likewife many things 
relating to the liars and their motions, the 
magnitude of the world and our earth, the 
nature of things, and the power and preroga¬ 
tives of the immortal Gods. 

The other order of men are the Nobles 
[ Cttjar calls them Equitcs, Cavaliers; doubt- 
lefa becaufe they fought on horfeback, as at 
this time the Polijb nobility do, and as thofe 
among ns formerly did, whom our ancellors 
called Men of arms ;] who, when any war 
breaks out (and before Cafar’s arrival the 
Gauls were almolt every year engaged in 
war, either ofltnfive or defenfive) all take 
the field, at the head of their clients and de¬ 
pendents j and the greater number of thefe, 
the more honourable the leader; for the Gauls 
have no other meafurc of dignity and gran¬ 
deur. 


The whole nation is extremely addifled to 
fuperllition : Whence, in thieatening dillem- 
pers, and the imminent dangers of war, they 
make no fcruplc to 1‘acrifice men, or engage 
themfclves by vow to fuch lacrifices ; m 
which they make ufe of the mnvftry of the 
Di mds : For it is a prevalent opinion among 
them, that the life f one man cannot be 
ranfomed but by the life of another p >nfo- 
much that they have cllajditiled even puLh, - 
facrificps of this kii.d. Some prepare huge 
ColoJfuJ'es of ofier twigs, ir,to whic}> they put 
men alive, and ictung fire to them, thole 
within expire amidll the flames. They pre¬ 
fer for vidims luch as have been convided of 
theft, robbery, or other crimes; believing 
them the molt acceptable to the Gods : But, 
when criminals are wanting, the innocent are 
often made to fuffer. Mercury is the chief 
deity with them : Of him they have many 
images, account him the inventor of all arts, 
their guide and condudor in their journeys, 
and the patron of merchandize and gain. 
Next to him are Apollo, and Afgrx, and Jupiter, 
and Minerva. Their notions in regard to 
them are pretty much the lame with thofe of 
other nations. Apollo is their God of phylic ; 
Minerva of wo.ks and manufa&ure:,; Jove 
holds the empire of heaven ; and Mars pre- 
fidey in war. TO this laft, when they refolve 
upon a battle, they commonly devote the 
fpoil. If they prove vidorious, they offer up 
all the ca'tle taken, and fet apart the reft of 
the plunder in a place appointed for that pur- 
pofe : And it is common in many provinces 
to fee thefe monuments of offerings piled up 
in confecrated places. Nay, it rarely happens, 
that any one Ihews fo great a difregard of re¬ 
ligion, as either to conceal the plunder, or 
pillage the public oBlations; and the levered 
punilhments are inflided upon fuch offenders. 

The Gauls fancy themfelves to be defeended 
from the god Pluto ; which, it feems, is an 
eftablilhed tradition among the Druids. For 
this reafon they, compute their time by nights, 
not by daysjand in theobfervanceof birth-days, 
new moons, and the beginning of the year, al¬ 
ways commence the celebration from the pre¬ 
ceding night, Ifl one cultom they differ from 
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ftill in fome fear of his*return, and to prevent their fending fuccours into 
Gaul> after his repairing the river, broke down only about two bundled 

feet 


almoft all other nations; which is, that they 
never A/Her their children to come openly 
into their prefence, until they are of age to 
hear sfhn? ; The appearance of a Ion in pub¬ 
lic with his father, before he has reached the 
age of maifhood, is accounted di(honourable. 

Whatever fortune the woman brags, the 
liiifbiu.d is obliged to equal it out of his own 
c'llaUP. Th* whole fum, with its annual pto- 
TiuA, is left untoifched, and goes .always to 
the furvivor. The men have power*of life 
and deatbmer their wives and children : And 
when any father of a family of illuilrii.us 
rank dies, his relations affemble, and, upon 
^he leaft ground of fufpicion, put even lbs 
wives to the torture like flares. If they are 
found guilty, iron and fire are employed to 
torment and deilroy them. Their funerals 
are magnificent and furaptuous, according to 
"ti'icir quality. Every thing that was dear to 
thefdeceafcd, even animals, are thrown into 
'""the pue : Aiu^formerly, fuch of their Ilaves 
and clients as they loved mod, facrificed 
thcmlelvcs at the funeral of their Lord. 

In their bed regulated Hates they have a 
law, that whoever hears any thing relating to 
the public, whether by rumour or otherwile, 
fhall give immediate notice to the magiilrate, 
without imparting it to any.one elfe: For the 
nature of the people is (uch, that rafh and 
unexperienced men, alarmed by falfe reports, 
are often hurried to the greatcll extremities, 
and take upon them to*determine In matters 
of the higheft confequenc*. The Magiftrates 
flifle things improper to be known, and only 
communicate to the multitude what they think 
needful for the fervice of the Commionwealth : 
Nor do the laws permit to fpeak of Hate af¬ 
fairs, except in public councils. 

The Germans differ widely in their man- 
neis from the Gauls. For neither have they 
Druids to prefide in religious affairs, nor do 
they trouble themfeives about lacrifices. They 
acknowledge no Gods but thole that are ob- 
jeib of fight, and by whom they arc appa¬ 
rently benefited, the Sun, the Moon, and Vid¬ 
em [Fire.] Of others they know nothing, 
not even by report. Their *vhole life is ad¬ 
dicted to hunting and war; and from their 
infancy they are inured to fatigue and hard- 

Vol. ill. 


(hips. They efieem thofe mofl who coniines 
lfngelt llrmgeis to women, asimsgoii g n 
thing contributes much to ll .t r , l.iu^ih, 
and vigour ot body : Hut t have any com¬ 
merce of this kind before the age o! twenty, 
is accoun eJ in the higheft degree ignomini¬ 
ous. Nor is it poflible to conceal any iire¬ 
gularity this way, bccauicthey bathe prnmif- 
cuoufiy in i ivers,"and are clothed in/kins, or 
ftioit mantles of fur, which leave the greateft 
part or their bodies tftked. 

Agriculture is little regarded amongft them, 
as tl;ey live inollly on milk, chcefe, and the 
Jlelh of animals. Nor has any man lands of 
his own, or diftinguillfed l\y fixed boundaries. 
'Fhe Magiilratcs, and thofe in autliority, por¬ 
tion out yearly, to eveiy canton an I family, 
fuch a quantity of land, and in what pait of 
the country they think pioper; and the year 
following remove •them to fome other Ipot. 
Many reafons are afligned for this pra&ice ; 
Left, /educed by habit and continuance, they 
jhould learn to prefer tillage to nvar: Left a 
dejire of enlarging their poffejfions Jhould gain 
ground, and prompt t)M jtronger to expel the 
’weaker : Lejl they Jhould become curious in ibi ir 
buildings, in order to guard againjl the extremes 
of heat and cold : Lcjt a varue jhould get footing 
amongjl them, ’whence Jpring factions and dij '- 
cords. Finayf, to pnjerve conti ntment and equa¬ 
nimity among the people, noheit they find then 
pojj'ej/ions nothing inferior to thoj'e of the mofi 
parwerful. 

It is accounted honourable for Hates to have 
the country all around them lie walle and de¬ 
populated. For they think it a proof of bra- 
wery to expel their near neighbours; and 
a part of prudence thus to provide againft 
fudden incurftons. When a Hate is engaged 
in war, either offenfive or defenfive, they 
make choice of Magiftrates to prefide in it, 
whom tjiey arm with powfirof life and death. 
In time of peace there are *10 public Magi¬ 
ftrates ; but the chiefs of the levelal provin¬ 
ces and clans adminifter juftice, and decide 
differences within theirrefpeftive limits. Rob¬ 
bing has nothing infamous in it, when com¬ 
mitted without the territories of the Hate to 
which they belong : They even pretend that 
it ferves to exercifc their youth, and prevent 
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feet of his bridge on the German fide •, and, to lccurp the relt, built at the 
extremity a tower of four llories, where he left.a garrilbn of twdve cohorts, 
and llrengthened the place with all manner of works. To C. J’olcalkis 
7 alius lie gave the charge of the fort and garril'on. He himfelt, as loon 
as the corn began to be ripe, marched againlt Ambiorix and the Eburones, 
taking his way through the fore it of Arden. Bafilus , whom he lent 
before him with all the cavalry, pufhed on with fuch expedition, and l'o 
well concealed his approach from the enemy, that he furprized great 
numbers of them in the field. Being informed by them of the place 
whither slmbicrix had retired with a few horle, thither he without delay 
directed his courle. 

Fortune , lays C.rfar, has a confiderable fliare in all hiynan“concern:, _ 
and particularly in thole of war. For, as it was a very extraordinary 
chance, that Buftlus fhould come upon Ambiorix before he had the leaft 
notice of his approach, l'o was it equally an efieft of fortune, that the 
Gaul, after having loll: his arms, nodes, and chariots, fhould yet find 
means to efcapc. This was principally owing to the fituation of his houl'e, 
which was iurrounded with a wood •, it being cuftomary among the Gauls , 
in order to avoid the heats, to build in the neighbourhood of woods and 


them fiom falling into floth/ Whcnanyof their 
princes offers himfelf publicly in council to 
be the leader of an expedition, fuch as ap¬ 
prove of it rile up, declare thcm/jelves ready 
to follow him, and fqy this are applauded by 
the whole multitude. They who go back 
from their engagement, are looked upon as 
traitors and deferters, and lofc all efteem and 
credit for the time to come. The law's of 
hofpitality are held inviolable 3/nong them. 
All that fly to them for refuge, on whatever 
account, aie furc of protection and defence ; 
their houfes arc open to receive them, and 
they plentifully fupply their wants. 

Foimeily the Gauls exceeded the Germans 
in bravery, often made war upon them, and, 
as they abounded in people beyond what the 
country could maintain, lent leveral cob nies 
over the Rhine. Accordingly, the more fer¬ 
tile parts of Germany, in the neighbourhood 
of the llenynian forelt (which I find mention¬ 
ed by Eratijlbenesjin • other Grtek writers un¬ 
der the name of OrcintaJ fell to the lhare of 
the t , '(.lca TeAojages *, who fettled ill thofc 
parts, and have ever fince kept poffeflion. 
They are in the higeft reputation for jullice 


and biavery, and no lefs remarkable than- p e 
Germans for poverty, abflinence, and pau- 
ence of fatigue, conforming, themfefves to 
the German culloms both i> nabit and way of 
living. But the neighbourhood of the Roman 
pro-aim e, and an acquaintance with commerce, 
have introduced luxury aim plenty among the 
Gauls: Whence, becominggraou.dly an un¬ 
equal match for the Germans, ana bcin. wor¬ 
ked ‘in many battles, they no longer pretend 
to compaie with them in martial prowefs. 

The llenynian forelt, of wh ch mentic n 
was juit now made_, js about nine d.iys jour¬ 
ney in breadth : For as the Germans arc ig¬ 
norant of the art of mcaluring land, they hav e 
no other way of computing. It begin from the 
borders of the Hilvctii, Aemeia, ana Kaura- 
ci, and, following diredtly the courle 1 f the 
Danube, extends to the territorie of the An- 
artes and Dad : Thence, turning 1 10m the 
liver to the left, itru s through a multitude of 
different regions : And though there are ma¬ 
ny in the country who have advanced fix days 
journey into the forelt, yet no one pretends to 
have reached the extremity of it, or to have 
difeovered how far it extends. 


* A people of Galha Darhonsnfu, of whom whole armies faffed not only into Germany, but into Afia. 
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rivers. His attendants and Inends, po(Telling themlclves of a narrow pafs, 
fuilained the attack*ot the. Roman cavalry lor loine time ; during wiiiui, 
pne of his lervants having provided him with a horle, lie g a hahny 
off. 

Amliorix , leeing tU ftorm that was going to break on ins count y, 
and«knov.ing that he could not polfibly alfemble an arm)' lining eneJiig'i 
to make head againll C.rfar , dil’pTitehed mclfi ijgcis privately through 
the tountry, to fignily to be Iiburoncs , that every one fhouhl fink lor 
himlejf as well as he could. They iollowed his advice, and dilpeiiing 
themfelves, retired, home into woods, others to inacrdlible morafRs, 
others to places near the lea, which at high water became iilands. hhup, 
^fbanddhing their country altogether, trulled theifilelves and their fortune-, 
to the faith ol foreigners^ Cativulcus , who had lhared the rule vviiii 
Ambyrix, being very old and inlirm, anil therefore incapable of fup- 
porting the fatigues of either war or flight, poiibned himlelf, after vent¬ 
ing bitter imprecations againll his gallegue for drawing him into io fatal an 
enterprize. 

CrefaE s intention was utterly to extirpatp the Eburoncs : The difficulty 
was how to find them. With this view he divided his forces, and depo- 
fited the baggage of the whole army in tjie fort of ( Adualua \ which was r»iuor-,, 
Situated in the heart of their country, the late qu fi lers of the unfortunate 
'dfobinus ^znd Cotta. As its works were flill entire, the labour of the 
foldiers would be the lei's. The fourteenth legion, one of the three lately 
levied in * italj? -lit; left to guard the fort, under the command of d. Cicero. 
Dividing the reft of his army, he lent Labienus with fhree legions towards 
the fea-coaft, and the provinces that bordered upon the Menapii: Ere- 
loniuSy with the like number of legiorfc, he coinmiflioned to lay wafle 
the country adjoining to the Adualici ; and refolved to march himielf with 
the other three towards the Scbeld, and to tftc extremities of the foreft of 
Arden , whither he was informed that Ambiorix had retired with a few 
horfe. Csfar, *af his departure, promifed to return at the end of feven 
days, the legion* which he had left in garrifon being provided with corn 
only for that time: And he exhorted Labienus and Erebonius, if they 
found it confident with the public advantage, to return with their legions 
at the fame time; that confuking together, and taking their meai'urcs 
from the t'onduft of the enemy, they might refolve whither next to carry 
the war. 

The Eburones , as was before obferved, had no fortnpd body of troops, 
no garrifon, no fortified town to defentf by arms, but .were a diiper'ed 
multitude. Wherever a cave, or a thicket, or a morals, ollercd them 
fhelter, ihither they retired. This made it difficult for C/ejar and his 
army to take their revenge on this perfidious race; whom he could not 

* The Aduuiiii were 8 dill in ft people from the Eburoncs ; and their capital, according to 
many geographers, was Namur. Crcvicr. 
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attack wirh his united forces, nor, without great danger to his men, i'uffcV 
them in l'mall patties to leek out the enemy in their hiding-places. He 
lent meflengers therefore to the neighbouring ftatrs, inviting them all, by 
the hopes of plunder, to join in the extirpation of the Eburones. Accord¬ 
ingly, great numbers flocked fuddenly thither from all parts. The Eburones 
were attacked on all lides, and the havoek continued till the leventh day, 
which Citfar had appointed for-returning to his camp. It then evidently 
appeared, fays C.ejar, what influence fortune has in war. The report 
being fpread among the Germans beyond the Rhine , that the territories 
of the Eburones were given up to be plundered, and that all without 
diftinction were invited to fhare in tire fpoil, the Sicambri , who had 
Vui. fupr. afforded a retreat to the Ufipetes and Tench then (l'poken of above) ailem- - 
p. ci h blccl immediately a body of two thoufand horfc, palled the river in barks, 
about thirty miles below C<cfar' s bridge and fort, and advanced drtedly 
towards the territories of the devoted nation. Many of the fcattered 
people fell into their hands,, and abundance of cattle, and the invaders, 
allured by this fuccefs, pulhed on ftill farther. Inquiring of the prifoners 
concerning Cwfar, they underftood that he had left the country with his 
whole army, and was a great way off. “ What makes you lol'e your time 
“ (fays one of the prifoners) in the purfuit of acquifitions trifling anti 
“ infignificant, when fortune offers you fo rich a booty ? In three hou*'’ 

“ you may reach Aduatica , where the Romans have depofitetl' all their 
“ wealth. The garrifon is hardly fufficient to line the rampart, much lefs 
“ to make Tallies.” ,The Sicambri , full of hope, marched mreftly towards 
Aduatica , under the guidance of the captive who had given them the in¬ 
formation. 

Cicero, who hitherto had kept his foldiers ftri&ly within the camp, 
according to Cafar' s orders, „nor had buffered fo muen as a fervant to 
ftraggle beyond the lines, feeing the feventh day arrive, began to defpair 
of CV/hr’s return who, he heard, was marched farther into the coun¬ 
try. Wearied out tnerefere with the continual murmurings of the foldiers, 
who complained that he kept them up like men befieged j and not fufpec- 
ting that any accident could befall him within the fmall extent of three miles, 
efpecially from an enemy in a manner totally difperfed, he fent out five 
cohorts to forage in a field, feparated from the camp by only a Angle hill. 
About three hundred men, who had been ftek, and were now pretty well 
recovered, joined the detachment: Thefe were followed by almoft all the 
fervants of the carfip, together with a vafl number of carts and carriage 
hones. In that■ very inftant the German cavalry arrived, and, without 
dilcontinuing their courfe, endeavoured to force an immediate entrance 
by the Decuman gate. As their march had been covered by a wood, they 
were not perceived till they were juft upon the camp j iniomuch that the 
futtlers, who kept their booths under the rampart, had not time to retire 
’within the intrenchments. The cohort upon guard could fcarce fuftain 

the 
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the lirft onfet, fo furpmed and {truck were the tbldicrs by the Hidden and 
unexpected attack. I he wlyale camp was in an uproar, every one enquiring 
at' another the caufe of the confulion ; nor could they determine which way 
to advance the'Handjqjs, or where to poll themlelves. Some leported, 
that the camp was already taken i others, that the Germans, having dcltroyed 
Ca’fai • and his troops, were come victorious to affault it. The greater 
nuntber, full of imaginary fears, called to miiic^xhe fate of Cotta and 
Sab’inus, who perifhed on that very fpot. 

Among the fick in the garrifon was 1\ Sextius Baculus , a Centurion of 
the firlt rank, of whom honourable mention has been already made. 
This officer, though he had not tailed food for five days, ruffied un- 
.'yfmed otit o£ his tent. Seeing the enemy at hand, and the danger ex¬ 
treme, he fnatched up the iirlt arms that offered, and ported himlelf in 
the gate of the camp. The Centurions of the cohort upon guard fol¬ 
lowed his example, and for a while; fuftained the enemies charge. 
Sextius expired under a multitude of wounds, and was with difficulty 
•carried oft" by the loldiers. But the Romans ‘now had Begun to relume 
their courage ; fo far at leall as to mount the. rampart, and make a Ihew 
©f defending themlelves. 

Mean time the foragers, returning, heard the noife .at the camp. They 
fe'Vt lome horfemen before to learn the caufe of it, who were quickly ap- 
prizecTof-the danger. The new levies, unexperienced in matters of war, 
fixed their eyes upon the officers, waiting their orders. ’ Not a man was 
found fo hardy ....d-refolute as not to be dilturbed and difconcerted by the 
unexpected accident. The Germans , when they perceived the Roman 
enligns at a ditlance, gave over the attack of the camp, imagining at firlt 
that it was Cafar with the legions; but difeovering in a Ihort time how few 
they were whom they’had to deal with, fell upqn them on all fides. 

The fervants of the camp fled to the neafeft riling ground; whence 
being prefently driven, they threw themfelves amonglt the ranks of the 
cohorts, and thereby increafed their terror. Some retired to a hill, there 
to defend themlelves in the bell manner they could: But the veteran iol- 
diers of the detachment, mutually encouraging one another, and being 
led on by their commander C. Trebonius, a Roman Knight, broke through 
the rnidll of the enemy, and all to a man arrived fafe at the camp. The 
fervants and’cavalfy followed them, and aflifting their retreat, were like- 
wile by their bravery preferved. But the troops which had retired to the 
hill, being unexperienced in military affairs, did not perfift in the refolu- 
tion they had taken of defending themlelves there, but in* a Ihort time, 
quitting the advantage of the iituation, endeavoured to gain the camp : 
But they failed in tiie attempt: A few only efcaped; the rert were fur- 
rounded and cut to pieces by the Barbarians. 

The Germans , defpiiring now to force the camp, repaffed the Rhine 
with the booty which they had depofited in tfie woods : But, even when 
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they were gone, the terror the Romans were under continued to be fo 
great, that Volufenus , arriving in the camp die fame night with the caval¬ 
ry, could not perfuade them that C.efar and the army were lafe : They 
pc flitted in believing that the infantry was wholly deltro'yed, and that the 
cavalry alone had clcaped, it Iteming to them altogether incredible, that 
the Germans would have dared to,, attack the camp, had no misfortune 
befallen the Roman 'v.rmy. C<f/ax s arrival quickly put an end to, their 
tears. 

Being informed of what had happened, he only complained of the fend¬ 
ing out the cohorts to forage : Obierving, that in wai nothing ought to be 
left to fortune, whole power had (hewed itlelf evidently in the ludden, ar¬ 
rival of the enemy, and much more in their coming up unperceived to thi. 
very gates of the camp. But nothing in this whole affair appeared to him 
more wonderful than that the Germans, having <. rolled the Rhine with the 
purpofe of plundering the territories of Andnorix, fhould do him a moll 
acceptable ter vice, by falling upon die Roman camp. 

Cm far marched a fecond time to Jurats and diftrefis the enemy, and 
having drawn a great number of troops together from the neighbouring 
ihites, tent them into ail parts upon ii ‘ tervice. Such devaluation was 
made, that it teemed likely," if the enemy cfcaped theTword for the pa¬ 
tent, they would afterwards perith by famine. Nothing was left,' 
attempted to take Ambiorix prifoner, the parties that were .lint but in 
fearch of him believing they lliould thereby gain the higheft favour with 
C.rfar , whole goqd fortune waited only this to rendu, n complete. But 
all their endeavours were fruitlcis: Ambiorix found means to hide himfelf 
in the woods anti morafics; whence removing privately in the night, he 
elcaped into other countries, accompanied only by four horlcmen, in whom 
alone he durtl confide, 

Cmfar in this expedition had loft only two cohorts; and, having laid 
wafte the whole country, led kick his army int,o the territories of the Rhemi. 
There he fummoneil a gener.d afiembly of Gaul, to examine into the affair 
of the Senones and the Carnutes ; and having palled iehtence againft Acco, 
the author of the revolt, ordered him to be executed on the fpot. Some, 
fearing a like fate, fled; whom having banitlied by a decree of the aflem- 
bly, he quartered two legions in "Treves , two among the Lin^ones, and the 
remaining fix in the country of the Senones : And, Having provided the 
army with corn, he went, purfuant to Ins delign, into Italy, to hold the 
aflemblies of Cifalpine Gaul. . 

j. c. While C<f)~ar was on the Italian fide of the Alps, the Gauls on the other 

Comm.lib. f u | e plotted a general revolt, and made a more ’-'porous effort, than they 
v “’ had ever done before, to fluke off the Roman yoke. The.execution of 
Acco , chief of the Senones, had alarmed all the great men, each thinking 
himfelf expoled to the fame treatment. And whal more eipccially encou¬ 
raged their making an attempt at this time to recover their freedom, were 

the 
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the inteftinc commotions and feditions at Rome, winch the death of Clc- 
dws hajd occ.dioncd, ana which they thought w mid detain ( tja,- a lung 
•time in Italy. bolides, .is h..-. ten legions v/e;e It.uioncd in the u mote ex¬ 
tremity 01 G 'auly on tin; north and the call, it the country between hun 
and them revolted, it would not be e.ily tor him to re,oin them when 
he lltoukl be at lcilure to do lti nor would the legions, without their 
General, dare to leave their winter'quarters. Agd laltl), they came to 
this conclulion, that it was better to die biavely in uu; field, than not 
regain .their former martial glory, and the liberty derived to them from 
their anceilors. 

.Such were the debates and rdblutions in the private councils of the 
Yev/.g lield jn woods and remote places for the' fake of iccrecy. The 
Canute r, ded.uing themlefves reauy to lubmit to any danger for the 
common fafet/, ollered to be the hrlt to take up arms againit the Ro¬ 
mans \ and bet auie tile exchanging of holt.igcs mignt o. caliun a too early 
tliicoveiy of their dtiign, they ptopuied, that the other ltates Ihould 
bind thennelves by a lolemn oath, Iworn bcfofe the 'military enligns col¬ 
led ed together (winch is the molt i’acred ^bug.ition among the Gauls) 
not tw abandon tnem during the courle of the war. Tin-, oiler of the 
Canutes was received with univori.il applaj.de, and the oath taken by all 
Ardent: after which, the time for action being Axed, the uiiembly lc- 
parateu:- 

When the appointed day came, the Canutes , hc.tded by two men 
of delperate m.edition, flew on a iudden ‘to Cenabum, maflacred the 
Roman Citizens who had fettled there on account <tf trade, and Hi zed 
their elfeds. Among the flam was C. l'njius Cut a , a Roman Knight 
of eminence, to whom Ccfar had commuted the care of lupplying 
the army with provdions. .The fame o t this nulficre loon Ip read 
into all the provinces ot Caul: for, wlKrn any thing extiaordinary 
and important happened, it was their cuitom to publilh it from 
place to place 6y* outcries, which, being fucceflivcly repeated by men 
tlationed on puqVde, were cained with incredible expedition over the 
whole country. And thus it was on the prefent otealion j what had 
been done at Genabum about iuiy-rtlug, was known before nine at 
night in the territories of the Arver.a , a ddlancc of one hundred and lixty 
miles. 

Inltigated by this example, Vercmgrtorix , the fon of Ccltillus , of 
the nation of the Arverni , a young nobleman of great power and in- 
terell (whole father had prodded over ml Ca’lu Gaul, and for aiming at 
the iovercignty had been put to death by his countrymen) c tiling his clients 
and followers together, ealily perluaded them to a revolt. His defign 
being difeovered, the people immediately flew to arms-, and Golftratm 
his uncle, with the* other principal men of the Hate, dreading the con- 
fequences of fo rafh an enterprize, united all their authority againit him, 
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and expelled him the city of Gerg g via r . But V/trcingetorix , not dil- 
couraged by this oppofition, having engaged in his fervice a confideraWe 
number of outlaws and fugitives, foon made himlelf mailer of Gagovia, 
and drove out of the country all thofe who had lb lately forced him to leave 
that city. 1 le was, upon this, faluted King by his followers, and imme¬ 
diately difpatchcd Amballadors into a|l parts to exhort the confederate dates 
to continue firm to ths-ir engagements. The Senones, Parijii , Pi clones, 
Cadurci, Tttrones , Aulerci, Lemovices, Andes , anti the nations bordering 
upon the ocean, readily came into the alliance, and with unanimousconfent 
declared him Generaliflimo of the league. Invelled with this authority, he 
demanded hoftages of the ieveral Hates, ordered them, at a prefixed time, 
to lurnilh him with a certain number of men and arms; and more par¬ 
ticularly applied himlelf to the railing of a numerous cavalry. To an ex¬ 
treme diligence, lie joined an extreme rigour of command f For greater 
faults, the criminals, after having been tortured, were burnt alive -, and 
for lighter ofiepces, they had their ears cut off, or one of their eyes put 
out, and were iii that condition lent home to ferve as an example to the 
reft. Thus by the feverity of his punilhments he obliged the irrefolute to 
declare themlelves in his favour. 

Having allembled ,a confiderable army, he fent Luterius of Qtiercy, 
a bold andenterprizing man, with part of the forces, againft the Rutheni.*'■ 
and marched himlelf into the territories of the Bituriges. This ’peoplej 
upon his arrival, difpatched, Amballadors to the PEdui , under whole pro- 
tedtion they were,,-to demand fuccours againft the efigmy. The Mdui 
by the advice of the Lieutenants C.cfar had left with the army, ordered 
a body of horfe and foot to the alliftance of the Bituriges ; but thofe 
troops advanced no farther than the banks of the Loire, which divides 
their country from that of, the Bituriges , and after halting there a few 
days, returned home, pretending that they had received information, that 
in cafe they had palled the river, they would be treacheroufiy attacked on 
one fide by the Bituriges , whom they went to aflift, and on the other by the 
Arverni. On their departure, the Bituriges immediately joined the forces 
of the revolted Itates. 

[Year of Rme 701 *.] 

Ceefar, upon the firft report of this infurre&ion, left, Italy,, and fet out 
for Lranfalpine Gaul. On his arrival there he -found it very difficult to 
refolve, in what^manner to join the army; for Ihould he order the legions 
to repair to the Province, he forefaw they would be attacked on their 
march in his abfence; and Ihould he himlelf proceed to the quarters of 
the legions, he was not without apprehenfion of danger, even from thofe 
ftares, that fecmingly continued faithful to the Romans. 

1 City of 'Auvergne, the ruins of which are x For the eventr and tranfaftions at Rome in 
viftble two leagues fouth-cail of Clermont: the year 700, fee above, p. 527, 540. 
the mountain is ftill called Qergoie. 3 
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In the mean time T.ittmus ol Qteriy, who li;ui been lent by I'erAui^e- 
toiix into the territories ot the RuA.cn:, biought over th.it li.m- to the 
aljianofot the Arvcnii. Advancing trom thence ainoiw toe N.lob), •: i ^''e " f 
and Gal/.,It -j, h# received hoHages lrom both nations; .vd h.o.iv ; ■ ol , 
together a numerous body ol troops, drew tow.uds AW A ate, to 1 * •'<. t 

the l^unans on th.it lide. G.if nr, informed of his delign, tln.u.dc u in- f"' ' 
cumbent on lnm iirtl to piovide fof the iecuritv pf the Prcvi,:u\ lie 
thei*ctflre Hew to Narhonnc, lecured tliat town, pl.ued g .unions in iht 
towns o^l the Ruilcui, lubject to the Romans, alio in thole of the Voifa , 

Rolojati, and other tlaies bordering upon the enemy. Lulcriits , not during 
•to march forwards among lo many Roman g.irrilons, thought piopcf to 
1. trice. < bins G.rjar was left at liberty to cxsufte the project lie had 
mimed ol pefiur.ittng into the country of the Arvcnii, through the teni- 
tor.es of tl vjlcivn, which were fep.i rated fmm e..cfi other by the high 
mountain Gehenna. With this view lie )oined a part of the provincial 
forces, and the recruits he had brought lrom Italy, whom he lud befoie 
.ordered to rende/v.ms on the frontiers of the Ifelvri , ,1nd.•proceeding on 
his march, opened a way over the Gehenna, w'jth infinite labour to the lol- 
dier.s, the mountain being covered with lhow to the depth oflix leer. '1‘lie 
Aiverni, who looked upon the Gehenna as ;jn im|ienetrable barrier, im- 
paifthde in that feafon even to lingle men, were altogether unprepared 
.01 -m • arrival of the Romans ; and G.rjar, to ill ike a general terror 
among them, ordered his cavalry to fpread themfeives'on all fides over 
tlie country* 

bame and meflengers from the flare foon informed Pcreingelorix of the 
calamity of his country. The Arvcrni gathered round linn, and, with 
looks full of dilivuy, conjured him to Ifave regard to their fortunes, 
and not abandon then] to the ray ages of the enemy ; efpecially as he now 
law that the whole war was pointed againit tludn. I'erdngetonx, moved 
by their intreaties, broke up his camp, and marc lied towards Auvergne. 

This Cafar Jiad foiwiven : and his fcheme being to amufe the enemy on 
that fide, while lie Hole off to his legions, lie ltaid only two days in the 
camp ; and leaving young Brutus to command in his ablence, with or¬ 
ders to dilperfc the cavalry as wide as he could, he let out on pretence 
of going for a reinforcement, promiling to return, if pollible, in three 
days. But polling by great journies to Vienne, he there joined the new 
levied cavalry, whom lie had fent thither fome time before. From thence 
travelling day and night, without taking any relt, through the country 
of the VEJui, to prevent by his expedition any deligns they, might form 
againit his perfon, he at length reached the confines of the Lingones, 
where two of his legions wintered ; and fending immediately to the reft, 
he drew them all together, before the Arverni could be apprized of his 
arrival in thole parts. 
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Vera ngd oris, upon notice of this junction, led back his army into the 
teri'itoiie| oi the Bit urines, and inverted Gergovia, a town belonging to 
the Boii , where they had been lettled by Cafur after the dele.it ot the 
lldveti1, and made lubjcct to the a Edito.n (late. This motion of the enemy 
greatly perplexed the Roman General. If he continued mcamped with his 
legions dunng the re 11 of the winter, and abandoned the lubjetls of the 
jFJui to the attempts <\f the enemy ? lie had realon to apprehend rh. t the 
Gan's, feeing him allbrd no protection to his friends, would univerially 
revolt. On the other hand, if he mok the held too early, he lilcpied the 
want of provilions and forage, by the great dilliculty c.f procuring con¬ 
voys. Rclolving, however, not to fubmit to an aliiont that mult tor ever 
alienate the maids oi his allies, he m the flrongrlt terms en|oined tiie sKdni 
to be diligent in fupplying him with the nu.rifary provilions, dilpaiched 
meJlengers to the Boil to inform them of lus approach, and exlioit, them 
to continue lirm to tiieir duty : then leaving two legions with the baggage 
rtfe-"’. ol the whole army at Agemiicitm *, he began his march to the relief of 
Gngovia. 

;f l! y He arrived the next day before / 'dluiincdunum {-, a city of tiie Senoves, 

nL! 11 which furrendered alter a liege of two days. In two days more he reached 

Gcnabum, where the Roman cijizens had been lately maffacrcd by the Car- 
utiles. C.cft:r\ ludden approach had not leit the enemy time to prepare 
for a defence •, they therefore attempted to make their efeupe in night 
by a bridge over the Loire. To prevent the execution of inch a delign, 
Cujd.r luul ordered two legions to be in readineis under arms: 'and about 
midnight, being informed by his icouts that the enemy were Healing off, 
he fee lire to the gates of the town ; the legions entered, purfued the fugi¬ 
tives over the bridge, and almoit mtircly dcltroyed them. The town was 
plundered and burnt. 

line C.vJ'cr palled the T.dre , and, marching into the territories of the 
I “ "• Bitariges, 1 .it down before Ko aiodumttn The inhabitants lent deputies 
t > ueafi of a furrendiy, but before the articles agreed upon could be pur 
into execution, the cavalry of Vcrdngetorix appeared at a diflance. This 
Gcnei al of the Gauls, inlormed of Cajar'a approach, had railed the fiegc 
of Gerrata, and marched to meet the Romans. The befieged, on this 
prolpeCt of relief, though they had already given hollages, and received 
into the town tome centurions and foldiers of the Romm army, with great 
clamours llcw to arms, Ihut the gates, and manned the walls. The centu¬ 
rions in the toww |udging, from the noile among the Gauls, that they had 
fome new project in view, had cautioully polled themlelves at one of the 
gate** and getting all their men together, retreated without lois to the 
camp. C.ejar fomi dilperled the enemies liorie, which was not llipported 
by the bod'y of the army ; and the people of Noviodunum, difappointed 
and terrified at the ilefeat of their friends, fei/.ed immediately on all thole 
who had been inftiumenul in breaking the capitulation, lent them prilbners 

to 
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to C,rf(ir\ camp, apd delivered up the town. luom tl.enct* C.sfer 
liptrt h^d on to jivcu /cum, tjie Hrongcit and mull ion,id table iiry of the 

lit!ill Igt’S. 

/• <V( iu«ctorix* alarmed ,>t the lois of fo many town', in f> mott a ti n ( , 

called a general council (.f his iolioivei , and n pmic n't d to i|pm : “ i La 

“ inv.e. netefi.iry to lelolve upon a yety diffeo nt pi ,n oi war. Iron tlmt 
“ which they had hitherto purluvd ; .and, inhc,;-. tif pe. nt" bmtle to the 
“ Romans, they lhouhl bend their whole aim to muiccor Jinr iouvoi , 
“ ancUoragers : That this might be culily ellceti d, as thc\ themleUe, 
“ abounded in cavalry, and in the prelent iralbn of the year, theie ovinp 
“ no forage in the hehls, the enemy mull unavoidably difperle tliem- 
1 leivc 1 mr<} the dnlant vill m'-s lor fubhllenee, and thaclvpite daily 
“ o[ipoi tunities of dellroy ing tli m. 'J h it, v. In re life an 1 IiIk rt \ v/ut at 
“ llal»e, property and private polfellion ouphl to be little regarded ; that 
“ then lore the U H reiolution the y could tahe \va , at oiue to burn 
“ their houles and villages, from file ternioijes of tjie /Iw/ to wheu ver 
’ “ the Ro,nuns might extend their quatters for tin- fake di forage : Thai 

“ they themlelves had no realon to apprehend hare it v, as t he v would be 

“ plentifully fupplieel by thole llates, whole territones they were ready to 
“■ defend at id *reat lois-, whereas, tlie enemy nyiil either be reduced 
“ to the neeellityof Harving, or making diilant and dangerous exeut lions 
“ fro it their camp ; that it equally anlwered the purpose of the Cauls, to 
“ defeat tf.e Roman army, or ier/e upon their baggage and convoys ^ be- 
“ c.iuie without theie lall, it would be impoflible for t^iem to carry on the 
“■ war: Time, in his opinion, they would do well to let lire even to the 
“ towns themlelves, which were not llioijg enough to be perfectly fee tiro 
“ againll all danger ; as by this means they would neither become places 
“ of retreat to their*own men,* to Icieen them,from military lervice •, nor 
“ contribute to the lupport of the Romans by the fupplics and plunder 
“ they might turnilb : lie added, that tliough theie tilings were indeed 
“ grievous, yet they ought to relied that it was Hill more grievous to fee 
“ their wives and children drag; cd into captivity, and be themlelves put 
“ to the iword, the unavoidable fate of the conquered.” 

This propolal being approved by* all, more than twenty cities of the 
lYiturigis were burnt in one day ; the like was done m otln r llates ; nothing 
but eonllagfa.cions'were leen over the whole country v and though the na¬ 
tives bore this cleiolation with extreme regret, they comforted themlelves 
with the hopes, that it was rhe lure way to a I peed y vidoi’y, which would 
amply recompcnce their Ioffes. '1'he fate of Aianaim wal lolemnly de¬ 
bated in council, whether it ihould be burnt or defended ; the Biluriges 
falling prollrate on the ground, earncilly begged tint they might not be 
obliged to burn with their own hands one of the moll beautiful cities of 
Caul , the ornament afld the (ecurity of their Hate elpeeially a, the town 
itlclf, almolt wholly lurrounded by a river and morals, and allording but 

4 T 2 one 
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one very narrow approach, was from the nature of its fituation, capable of 
an eal'y defence. H crcingetorix at Hill oppoied their requdl, but at length 
moved by their prayers, and the generous companion of the army, he 
yielded, and lent a ltrong garrifon to defend the town. 

I his all air detei mined, lie followed Cufar by eafy marches, and chofe 
for lus camp a place Unrounded with woods and marlhes, about fifteen 
miles dill.mt from /h-’ricum. There he had hourly intelligence by his 
fronts, of all that palled before the town ; and lent Ins orders from time to 
lime to the g.unlon. lie kept a conllant watch upon the Roman convoys, 
and foragers, whom, notwithilanding their vigilance, he frequently cut off, 
when neeelllty obliged them to fecit for provilions at too great a diilance. 

C.cjdr having incamped on that tide, where the river and morailes left a 
narrow aecels to the town, began to raile a mount, bring forward his bat¬ 
tering engines, and prepare two towers of a 11 ault without attempting to 
make lines of circumvallation, which the nature of the ground rendered 
impollible. I le was continually lolieiting the JRduans and Jioii for corn, 
but received no great iupplies from either ■> partly through the negligence 
of the sEduans , who were not zealous in the affair ; partly through the in¬ 
ability of the Hoi , who polTelTing an inconliderable territory, foon confumed 
all the corn their land produced. The army were for ma'ny days altogether 
without bread, and had nothing to appeale their hunger but the cattle 
brought from dill.mt villages : yet not an cxpredion was heard avuttiig the 
lbldicrs unworthy the majelty of the Roman name, or the glory they had 
acquired by former victories'. And when C.cjar vilited the dili'c'rent quar- 
ters of the legions in perlon, and offered to raile the liege, if they found 
the famine iniiipportable •, they with one voice requelled him not to do it, 
adding, “ 1 hat, during the many years they had lerved under him, they 
“ never yet had met witn any check, or formed any enterpri/.e in which 
“ they had not lucceedcd ; that they could not but'look upon it as inglo- 
“ rious to abandon a liege they had once begun •, and had rather undergo 
“ the greatell liardllups, than not revenge the blood’ df the Roman Citi- 
“ zens, perlidioully maflacred by the Cauls in Cenabum.” 

And now the towers began to approach the walls, when Cufar was in¬ 
formed by tome prisoners, that Verungetcrix, having coniumed all the fo¬ 
rage round lum, had removed his camp nearer to Avariarm, and was gone 
himielf at the head of the cavalry, and the liglu-armed'troops accullomed 
to light in their intervals, to form an ambulcade for the Romans, in a place 
where it was luppoled they would come the next day to forage. Upon this 
intelligence, letting out about midnight in great lilence, he arrived the next 
morning at the enemy’s camp. But they having had timely notice by their 
icouts, mltantly conveyed their baggage and carriages into a thick wood, 
and drew up in order of battle on an open hill. Cajar immediately ordered 
all his lbldicrs to prepare for an engagement. 1 


The 
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The hill itfelf whejv the enemy Hood, riling all the way wiih an eafy 
ah.ent, .was almoft wholly Unrounded by a mouth diilit ult .md,$.mgt runs 
Copals, though not above rifiy feet over, i lete the (,'cnh, ( onTling m the 
ilrength’of their fioil, and having broke down all the budges over the mo¬ 
ral's, appeared with an air of relolution. i hey had formed themieb es into 
different bodies, according to their feveral Rales ■, an'u planting Uket de¬ 
tachments at all the avenues and lorifs, waited wifcl? ileteimined eoimme, 
that, if the Homans fhould attempt to force their way dnoiieh, diey m ght 
fall upon them from the higher ground, while emb,.rrailcd in the mm ufs. 
The Romans , full of indignation, that the enemy ihould dare to fate them, 
loudly demanded to be led to battle. C.rJar cheeked their ardour, ami 
endeavoured t;> make them fenlible, that m attacking an army fo llronnly 
polled, the victory would be.attended with the lols of many brave men ; 
addingjtlut he could not be too tender ol the lives ot thole, whom he found 
ready to encounter every kind of danger for his glory. Having by this 
ipeech comforted the foldicrs, he led >hem back the fanje day to Ai-arhum 
•md applied himlelt wholly to the carrying on of the liege.* 

Vercingctorix , upon his return to the camp, was acculed by the army of 
trealon. The removal of his (|iiarters nearer to thole of the enemy, his depar¬ 
ture at the head o/ all the cavahy, his leaving fo nyny troops without a 
commander in chief, ami the opportune and lpeedy arrival of the Romans 
during ni. abfence •, all thefe things, they laid, could not eality happen with¬ 
out ddign, and gave great reafon to believe, that he had rather owe tlie 
fovereignty*of Gaul to C.ifar’s favour, than to the ^ree choice of his 
countrymen. To this charge he replied: “ That the removal of his 
“ camp was occafioned by the want of forage, and made at their own cx- 
“ preis defile : That he had polled himlelt nearer to the Romans , on ac- 
“ count of the advantage of the ground, whuji lecured him again*! all 
“ attacks : That cavalry were by no means wartted in a morals, but might 
“ have been exircnH-lv ferviceable in the place to winch he had led them : 
“ That he purpole*ly*forbore naming a commander in chief at his departure, 
“ left the impatiencl- of the multitude fhould have forced him to give bat- 
“ tie i to winch he perceived they were all ltrongly inclined, through a 
“ certain weaknefs and effeminacy of j find, that rendered them incapable 
“ of bearing long fatigue : That whether accident or intellig» nee brought 
“ the Roman! to thc*ir camp, they ought to thank, in the one cafe fortune, 
“ in the other the'informer, forgiving them an opportunity ot diicovcrmg, 
“ from the higher ground, the inconiiderabhj number of the enemy, and 
“ defpifing their feeble efforts ; for not daring to hazard an'engagement, 
“ they had ignominioufly retreated to their camp : I hat for his part, he 
“ leorned treacheroully to hold an authority of C.rJar , which he hoped 
“ loon to merit by a victory, of which both he and the rell of the 6 aids had 
“ now a certain profpc*dt: That he was willing to rclign the command, 
“ if they thought the honour, done linn by that diilindtion, exceeded the 

“ advantages 
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“ advantages procured by his conduct.” Me added : “ To convince you of 
“ the truth ot what l have laid, hear the Roman foidiers themielves.” In- 
ilanlly he produced home Haves, whom he Had made piifonc-s a‘few days 
befoie, and whom bv levcrity and hard uiage he had biuught to his pur- 
po'ie. Tl;de, according to the inltruchons they had received, declared, 
“ 'J hat thev were legionary foidiers : That, urge i by hunger, tlx*y hid 
“ private] v Itoien out of tlie camp, i\) iearch for corn and cattle in the Helds: 
“ That the whole army was reduced to lb weak a condition, as no longer 
“ to be capable of lupporiing fatigue : That the General had,there! me 
“ rd dved, it the town held out three davs longer, to draw oik his men 
“•'from the liege.” “ Such (faid / crcni^Gorix) arc the krvices you re- 
“ ccive from tlie maif, v horn you charge with treafon. To him it is o\v- 
“ intr, that, without drawing a iword, you lee a pc.wet tut and victorious 
“ at my ah.noil' wholly ddlroyal by famine. 1 le has moreemer t.tkyn cllec- 
“ tual care, that, when neeeility compels them to leek reluge in a ilutmc- 
“ ful llight, no Hate Hull receive them into its ten itorics.” 

The whole vnuhitude let up a (bout; and, as their manner was, Gaining 
their arms, to denote their approbation of the ipeakcr, proclaimed / cr- 
cingetorix a coniummate General, whole fidelity ought not to be qucllioned, 
and whole conduct deierved the higheit praife. They decreed that ten 
thoufand men, chofe'n out of all the troop-. Humid be lent to reinforce the 
garrilon of /harhum it feeming too hazardous to rely upon tho Bituriges 
alone for the defence of a place, whole preservation, they imagined, would 
ncceflarily give them the luperiority in the war. 

Though the Rhmans carried on the liege with incredible vigour, yet was 
their progrefs greatly obllruiSted by the addrefs and contrivance ot the 
Gauls. For they were a people ot lingular ingenuity, quick of apprehen- 
iion, eafily imitating whatever they law puiclifcd by others. They turned 
afide with ropes, the hooks made ufe of by the Remans, and after having 
feized them, drew them into the town with engines. They likewite 
endeavoured to undermine the mount an ai't they were perfectly tkilled 
in, as their country abounded with iron-mines. At the fame time they 
railed towers on all parts of the wall, covered them with raw hides, and in 
frequent fallies by day and night, either let tire to the mount, or fell upon 
the workmen. In proportion as the Roman towers increated in height, by 
the continual addition to the mount, in the fame proportion did they advance 
the towers upon their walls % raifing one itory above another. And 

counter- 

1 The fortified towns among the Gauls, had bind them together, had the’r intervals on the 
their yvails moilly built in the following nun- infide filled up with eaith, and on the outfide 
nor. Long maliy beams of wood wise placed with large (tones. The lull tank thus com- 
upnn the gif ■ nd, at the diftance of two feet pleted and firmly joined, alecondwa laid over 
one fr rp i ! i, and fo as to conilitute by it, with the (an edillancc between die beams: 
their Login the thicknefs of the wall. Thcfe but thde did not ;cit upon the beams of the 
btting again croffedby others,whichlerved to order below, but were placed above their in- 

tevals. 
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counter-working the mines with the utmod diligence, they cither Hik'd 
them with great done.’ or poured melted pitch into then, or repulled the 
iliU'irs v/uh long fakes, burnt and fiurpened at tire end. 

SikIi V.ut the* obf.tclys the R>,m,ns met with in this liege. But the 
foldiers, though much incommoded, during the whole time, with cold 
and porpetual rains, yet, by dint or labour, overcame all diiiieultics, and at 
the end ol twentydive days, hid raiiecHi mount th^et hundred and thirty 
feet Trti.ul, and eighty feet high. When it was brought almollclol'e to the 
walls, (\rfar, according to minim, attended the works, and encouraged 
the foldiers to labour without lnterniillion ; a little Ivfoie midnight it w.as 
‘obferved to iinoke, the enemy having undermined and bred it. At the 
fame timt'they railed a m. uity ihotit, and lallving from two of their cates 
vigoroully attacked the works. Some threw lighted torches and dry wood 
from dye wall'* upon the mount, others pitch and all forts of coinlniii iblcs ■, 
fo that it was not ctly to know on which gdc it w.is proper full to lend re¬ 
lief. But as C.rfar kept always twojegions upon guard in the: trenche*, 
T(ides 'treat numbers employed in the works, who relieved*onc another by 
turns, ins troops were toon in a Condition, tome to oppofe thole that tallied 
from the town, others to draw oil the lowers, and make openings in the 
mount; v.hi 1 ll the* roll endenvouied to cxtinguilh the (lames. 

The light continued with great obttinacy during the remaining part of 
the niglu. '1'he enemy hill entertained hopes of victory, and pcrhlled 
with the more iirmnef, as they law the mantlets that covered the towers 
burnt dowfl, the Romans being unable to relate them for want of (heller. 
Frelli troops were continually advancing from the town to relieve the fa¬ 
tigued, the enemy believing, that the iafety of Gaul dejiended on that 
critical moment. Here (legs C.rfar) 1 cannot forbear mentioning a re¬ 
markable inllance of •intrepidity*, to which I was my ieli a witnels upon tins 
occahon. A ceit.tin Ghuf potted before the gat£ of the city, threw, into the 
fire, balls of pkch a<vl tallow to teed it. This man being expoied to the 
tlilchargc of a Rcu’a.h' battery, was llruck through tire lido with a dart, and 
expired. Another lidding over his body, immediately took his place, lie 
alio was killed in the lame manner. A third fucceeded ; to the thiid a 
fourth ; nor was this dangerous poll R+'t vacant, till the lire of the mount 
was extinguifhed, the enemy repulled on all Ikies, and an end put to the 
conflict. 

The Gauls having in vain tried all methods of defence, conlulted the 
next day about leaving the town, in conlcquence of the orders they had 
received from Verciugetorix. This they hoped ealily to •died in the 

tends, and filled ap ns before with earth and eye, fo the Hone was proof againft fuc, and 
pones. Jn tliis manner the work was carried the beams :i:>,ainfl the ontteiinp-rani ; for he- 
to a | roj.er height, and the Ini i Id in g was as it y fattened on the in title with eontinia I 
i; let ill as beaatifid. 1 or as die variety and re- planks, they could neither be disjointed, nor 
guiar intermix tuie of the materials pleated the ihio.ui do.wi. 

night; 
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night; as that General’s c imp was not r'.n* oil’, and the morals between them 
and the Romans would ferve to cover their retreat.' Night came, and the 
beliegctl were preparing to put t' 1 .. 1 r ledumc 'in execution •, when iutldenly 
the women running out into the iliccts, and throwing tliemlelves at their 
hulbamls feet, conjured them, w th many tears, hot to abandon to the fury 
of an enraged enemy them and then common children, whom nature and 
weak nets rendered incapable ol ill' Jit. binding their entreaties ineffectual 
(lor, in extreme dangcV, tear otun'i exeludes comp, llion) they began t'o let 
up a loud t ry, to inform the Roma, s of the intended eieape. This alarmed 
the garrilon, who, .ipjirehetitling the palliigcs would be leized by tire ene¬ 
my’s cavalry, dclillcd lroin their attempt. 

Next day C.rfar brought 1 orwaril the tower, and gave the neceffary direc¬ 
tions concerning the works. A heavy rain chancing jull tiien to tall, he 
thouglit it a favourable opportunity ot cllcCting Iris juirpole,, elpccialiy as 
heobkrved that the waiis were negligently guardeti. \N’lieu fore, ordering 
the jobbers to abate a little ot their ardour 111 the works, and havings init rutted 
them in what manner to proceed, he exhorted the legions, who advanced 
under cover of the machines, to leize at lall the lruit ot lo many toils. 
Then promifing rewartls to thole who llroult! lirib lcale the town, he gave 
the fign.il of attack. 'I Ire Romans ruflreu kultlenly upon the enemy from 
all parts, and in a nwnrent pollcileil tliemlelves ot the walks. The Gauls 
terrified at the vigour of the alfault, anil driven from their rowers and 
battlements, drew tliemlelves up in the torm ot a triangle in the market- 
plate, expecting that the Romans would advance to attack them. But ob- 
ierving that they Hill kept upon the walls, anti were endeavouring; to get 
pollclliuir of their whole circuit, they began to fear left they fhould be Unit 
lip on every lide. Therefore, throwing down their arms, they ran tumul- 
tuoully to the farthell part of the town, where many of them were (lain by 
the legionaries, the nanoweyds ot the gates obltru&mg their llight. Others 
were Uaughteretl by the cavalry without the walls. The Romans , regard- 
lei’s of plunder, but eager to revenge the malfac-re otG^nabum, ami exalpe- 
rated by the oblfmate defence of the place, lpared neither old men, women, 
nor children •, iniomuch that of all that multitude, amounting to about for¬ 
ty thouland, lcaree eight hundred, who had quitted the town upon the hrlt 
alarm, cl’capeu fate to Vawn^etorix. lie received them into his camp in 
the dead oi the night : For, tearing leib their entrance, by day, and in a 
botlv, lhould occalion a tumult among the troops ; lie had lent out his 
friends, and the principal noblemen of each province, to meet them by the 
wniy, anti conduit them to the quarters of their feveral Hates. 

Vcningctcrix having called a council, comforted the foldicrs, and 
exhorted them not to be dilcouragcd by their late misfortune. He 
laid, “ The Romans had not overcome by bravery, or in the held, but 
“ by their add refs and Ikill in lieges, an art the Gauls were little ac.[uaint- 
“ ed with; that they deceived tliemlelves, who in war expeited luccefs 
2 “ to 
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‘‘ to attend every enterprize; that he himfclf, as they all knew, h.ul never 
‘.advised the defence of A^aricum, and could not hut impute the prelim: 
» dilallcr to the imprudence of the Bilnri^e r, and the tooc.iiy compliance 
‘ of the reft: That he hoped, however, loon to compcnlute tiioir ioi, by fu 
‘ perior advantages, as he was tiling his utmoit endeavour, to bring over 
‘ the other Hates, which had hitherto refilled their coiuurrence, and to 
“ form one general confederacy of aft. Gaul, agaii\Jl*whole united ilrcn<> th, 
“ not the whole world would be able to prevail : That lie had even in a 
“ great mealurecH'eifted his delign, and in the mean time only required of 
“ them, for the fake of the common 1'afcty, immediately to fortify their 
“ campj the better to lecure themfclves from the fuddm attacks of the 
“ enemy.” .This ipeech was not unplealing to tfie Gauls , and the rather, 
that, notwichlfanding lb great a blow, Vercingetorix. neither retiled from 
public* view,*nor leaned to have loft any thing of his wonted courage, 
vThey even entertained a higher opinion.of his prudence and foivfight-, as 
from the lirft he had adviied the bunting of Avaricum t and at hill lent or- 
’ tiers to abandon it. Thus ill l'uccefs, which ufually links the reputation 
of a commander, ferved only to augment his-credit, and give him givater 
authority among the troops. At the fame time, from the alfurances he 
had given them, they were full of hopes that the otjier Hates would accede 
to the alliance. And now for the firib time the Gauls let about fortitying 
their camp ; being l'o humbled by their late misfortunes, that, though natu¬ 
rally impatient of fatigue, they lubmitted to every talk impoled upon them 
by their General. , 

Vercingetorix on his fide was extremely aclivc to bring over to the 
confederacy the other provinces ol Gaul, endeavouring, by prelents and pro- 
miles, to gain the leading men in each Hate. For this purpole he made 
choice of lit agents,* who, by their add refs, o£ peculiar ties of friendlhip, 
were moll likely to influence thole to whom they were lent. He provided 
arms and cloathingfor the.troops that hadelcaped from Avaruum, and to 
repair the lols fullu’ned by the taking of that place, gave orders to thefc- 
veral Hates in alliance to furniili a certain number of men, and fend them 
to the camp, by a day prefixed. At the lame time he required of them, 
that all the archers, of which there wcie great numbers in Gaul , Ihould be 
fought out and lent to the army. By thefe meaiures he loon lifted up tin- 
places of thole he ’loll at the liege ot Avar:cum. In the mean time Theuto- 
matus , the fon of Olluvuo , and King oi the Nitobrigi, whole father had 
been Ailed friend and ally by the Senate of Home, came anti joined Vcningc- 
torix with a great body of horle, which he had railed in his Own territories, 
and in the province of Aquitain. 

C.cfar finding great plenty of corn and other provilions at Avaricum , 
flayed there ieveral days to refrefh lvs troops, after their late iuflcrings 
from l'carcity and fatigue. Spring was now approaching, and as the 
i’eafon invited him to take the Held, he relolved to march againll the 
Vot. HI. 4 Q. enemy. 
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enemy, either to draw them out of the woods and marfhes, orbeliege them 
in their fortrcffes. While he was preparing for this expedition, deputies 
arrived front the Al::n to beg he would interpole his aurhpnty to li ttle the 
diliuenccs in their iLue. “ blvery thing there, tliey told him, threatened 
“ an intelhne war. I hat as it was their cuilom to be governed by a 
“ lingle magiilrate, who pofiefied the iupreme power for one year, two 
“ Noblemen conn nued- ror that cilice: each affirming his election was 
“ according to law. The one was Convitiolitanis , an illuHrious and 
“ popular young man; the other Coins , of an ancient family, great 
“ authority, and poweriul relations, whole brother Vidcliacus had held 
“ the lame magiltracy the year before: That the whole Hate was in 
“ arms, the lenate and people divided ; nor had they hopes of cfcaping a 
“ civil war, but in his care and timely endeavours to put an end to the 
“ contell.” 

Although Cjfir was fenlible it would greatly prejudice his affairs, to 
quit thepuriuit i)f the war,,and leave the enemy behind him; yet reflecting 
on the mifehiefs that arole from divifions, and deiirous if pofiible to prevent 
fo powerful a Hate, in Hridt amity with the people of Rome , and which he 
had always in a particular manner cherilhed and befriended, from having 
recourle to violence and arms, which might drive the party that leaH con¬ 
fided in his friendfhip, to leek the aHillance of Ceningelor/x, he rcfolvcd 
to make it his firil rare, to put a Hop to the progrefs of thole dilorders. And 
becaule, by the conhitutions pi the sEdui, it was not lawful for the Iupreme 
magiilrate to pals byyond the limits ol the Hate, that he might not feem 
to infringe their privileges, he relolved to go thither in perlon, and fum- 
moned the lenate and the two candidates to meet him at Dccetia. The af- 
lemblv was very numerous, and it appeared that Coins had been declared 
chief n!agillrate by his owq brother, in prefence ot only a few eledtors 
priva .iy called together, without regard to time or place, and even con¬ 
trary io the exp rets laws of the Hate, which prohibited two of the fame 
family to hold the iupreme dignity, while he who firH obtained it was 
alive, or lb much as lit together in the lenate. Csfar therefore obliged 
Coins to rclign in favour ot Convitlolitanis , who, upon the expiration of 
the 'like of the preceding magiilrate, had been ekilled in due form by 
the prici’n. 

This lenience being palled, C.cfnr exhorted the At did to lay afide 
their quarrels, and apply themfelvcs l'olely to the bufinels of the preient 
war; to expect with cuniidence the full recompence of their lervices, as 
loon as the reduction or Gaul flioukl be compleated; and to lend him im- 
mevli.itely all their cavalry, and ro,ooo foot, to form a chain of polls for 
the l'ccurity of his convoys. He then divided his army into two parts. 
Tour legions, under the conduct of Lalienus , he lent againH the Senones 
anu Panfii , and the other lix lie led in perfon along the banks of the Allier * 
towards the territories of die Arverniy with a deiign to inveft Cergovia. 

Part 
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Part of the cavalry folh-wed J.ahRnns ; part remained with Crfn\ Gen 
gc^rix paving notice of tI k motions, broke down all the bridges upon the 

*.7///<r, and marched along t!i ■ other lldc of the river. 

• . • * 

As both armies were oontinually in view, enrajnped alnioft over agaii.il 
each other, and the enemies fronts fo llationed, that it was lmpollibie for 
the ]^Dnh<ns to make a bridge for causing over they - fortes, C.rf/r began 
to be unealy, left lie fbould be Hopped in his progrefh the greatell part of the 
fummer by the river, the. jlUicr being fehlom fordable rill towards autumn. 
But hc*foun fount! means to compafs his end. Ileeneuupttl in aptiee 
covered by wootls, over-againft one of thole bridges which I'eningtiti'i » 
had caulcd to be bioke down. The next day remaining there eoneealctl widi 
two legions, lie lent forward with all the baggage the other four, dividing 
them into fix coips, that the fmmber of the legions might appear complete, 
and ordered tTiem to march as far as they could. When, by the time of 
the day, he judged they were arrived at the place of their encampment, 
fpeedily he rebuilt the biidge upon fhe old piles, the fu\v>T part of which 
the enemy had left Handing; marched over the troops he had with him, 
and, having chole a proper place for his camp, recalled the re It of his 
forces. /• crcin^etorix being informed, that the Romans had palled the river, 
marched on before them by long journeys, tTiat he might not be forced to 
a battle again!! his will. 

C.rfar , after live days march, came before Gergovi*, where he had a 
(light engagement with the enemy’s cavalry. .Having taken a view of the 
place, which he found fituated on a very high hill, aN whole approac lies 
were extremely difficult, ’ he not only defpaired of reducing it by ilorm, 
but refolved not to invelt it, till he had* fecured a fupply of provilions 
for his army. Vercingetorix was encamped near the town, where he 
had dilpoied the forces of die fcveral Hate^ in different diviltons, fc- 
parated from one another by moderate intervals. As his army covered 
the whole fummic$ of the hill, it made a very formidable appearance. Every 
morning, byday-brpak, the chiefs of each Hate, whocompofed his council, 
affembled in his tent, to advife with him, and receive his orders : and he 
fcarcely let a day pais, without detaching fome cavalry, intermixed with 
archers, to fkirmifh with the Romans', that he might make trial of the lpirit 
and courage pf his men. There was a rifing ground, that joined to the foot 
of the hill on wjiich the town Hood, well fortified by nature, being very 
fieep on all fides. This eminence, though of fuch importance to the Gauls , 
that if the Romans fhould get polfcfiion of it* they could in a great mealure 
deprive them of water and forage, was yet but indifferently guarded. C.efar 
therefore leaving his camp about midnight, dillodged the enemy before 
any affiltance could arrive from the town, lcized the hill, and having 
placed two legions to jlefend it, drew a double ditch twelve feet deep from 
the greater to the Idler camp, that the ibldiers might pals and rcpuls 
without danger. 
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While thefe th;np;s were tiwnl.icted at Gcrgovia } ConviRolitanis the 
.'Edna,!, to whom, a-; we have before relate^, Cdj'ar had adjudged thp 
tuni'eme magillracv, being bribed by the Arverni y endeavoured to engage 
in t!ie eontedcraiy lome voting noblemen, the chad ot whom were Lila- 
vu •!$ and his brothers, or the moil diilinguilhcd family in the country. 
With tliele he Ibared the money he had received, and exhorted them to 
(onfuler, “ That they were free, aijcl born to command : That the Ad did 
“ alone obllruiHcd the victory of the league, that their authority rcllrained 
“ the other Hates from joining in the common caufe, and tha^ their 
“ concurrence 1 in it would not leave the Romans a poiTibility of lupporting 
“ themfelves in Gan/. That he himlelf indeed was under fume obligation to 
“ C'tfar, at leait fo far as an equitable decilion deferved thjjt nahte, but 
“ he Hill owed more to his country-, adding, that the /F.dui had no greater 
“ realbn to have recourle to the Roman General, in what regarded their 
“ laws and cuHoms, than the Romans had in the like cafe to apply them- , 
“ 1 fives to the yEdui, ” The reprelunations of the magiHrate, and the re¬ 
wards he bellowed, loon prevailed with the young noblemen. They offer- ' 
ed to become the chief condudters of the enterprise ■, and nothing remained 
but to confult on the proper means for accomplifhing their delign for they 
well knew, that the lLtfe would not be ealily induced to e'ngage in the war. 
It was agreed, that I.ilavicus fhould have the command of the 10,000 
foot appointed to join C.cfar, and that his brothers fhould be lent before. 
They alio concerted in what manner the rett of the project fhould be 
executed. , 

Litavicus having taken the command of the at my, and led them with¬ 
in thirty miles of Gergcvia , Hiddenly called the troops together, and ad- 
drelTing them with tears: “ Whither loldiers, laid he, are we going? 

“ All our cavalry, all our /tobility arc flaiii. Eporedbrix and Virdumarus , 

“ men of the firil quality m the Hate, accufed by the Romans of trea- 
“ fon, are put to death without a trial. But Jearn thefe things of thole 
“ who have elcaped the daughter; for, as tome, overwhelmed with grief 
“ for the lols of my brothers and kinlmen, 1 am unable to utter our cala- 
“ mities.” 1 Ie then produced lome, whom he had before infirufted for 
that purpofe, who repeated to the multitude, “ That the greateH part of 
“ the Aida an cavalry had been put to the lword, under pretence of their 
“ holding intelligence with the Arverni ; and that they themielves had e- 
“ leaped with great difficulty by mixing with the Roman loldiers.” Here¬ 
upon the whole army called aloud to Litavicus , entreating him to provide for 
their lafety u As if, laid he, there was room for counted, or any choice 
“ left, but that of marching direct ly to Gergovia, and joining the Arverni. 
“ Can we doubt, after fo black an inftancc of Roman perfidy, but that they 
“ are already on their way to dcHroy us ? Let us, therefore, if any Spirit 
“ or courage remains in us, revenge the death of our countrymen, fo un- 
M worthily llain, and put thefe inhuman lpoilers to the lword.” He then 

pointed 
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pointed ro Tome Reman Citizens, who had taken ilie opportunity of their 
vnarci^ to bring a larg- (-apply of com and prunli-ms to the camp. In¬ 
stantly the convoy was plundered* the Ro ,,</ is put to death with cruel tor¬ 
ments, and meflengers dilpatdied through all the territories of the Aidin', to 
fpread the lame forgery of the mafia ere ot the cavalry and princes, and ex- 
cite*them to take the like vengeance on the common enemy. 

. t Eporedorix , the At dim n, a young yobleman ol, diftinguilhed birth, and 
great interell in the llate ; as like .vile Virdnnianis , of the lame age and 
equnUuithority, though not fo well dclcendcd (whom C.cJdr, on the re¬ 
commendation ot Divitiacus, had railed lrom a low condition tq the 
highelt dignities) were both at this time in the Roman camp. Between 
tliele two w,is a competition for greatnels ; and in the iate dtlpute about 
the magiftracy, the one had declared warmly fur ConvitUtitnniis, the 
Othet* for Goins. Eporedorix, having notice ot Litavicus\ defign, eamc at 
midnight to C.rfar’ s tent, dilcovered ihe whole plot, and entreated him 
not to fuff'er the Hate, through the milchicvous coqnfels of a few yopng 
men, to fall off from the alliance of the Romans, wluefi he fordiiw mult 
happen, if they fhould join the enemy with 4o many thoufand men, whole 
fafety would neither be negleded by their relations, nor dilfegarded by 
the itate. 

This intelligence gave C.rfar extreme concern, becauie he had always 
had a particular regard for the Aldui. fie therefore immediately dtew 
out four Jegions, together with all the cavalry nor had he time to con- 
trad his camp, becauie the affair feemed wliolly to depend upon expedi¬ 
tion. He left C. Eabitis, his Lieutenant, to command in his abience with 
two legions. Litaviais’s brothers, whcyii he ordered to be feized, had 
fome time before efcaped to the enemy. Having exhorted the foldiers to 
bear the fatigue cheerfully in*l’o prefling a ctyijudure, tliey marched with 
great alacrity, and about five and twenty miles from Gergovia came within 
fight of the ASdut. C,rffir immediately detached the cavalry to retard 
and flop their march; but with Arid charge to abfhiin from daughter. 
He ordered Eporedorix and Virdwnarus , whom tire Aldui had lamented 
as dead, to ride up and down among the fquadrons, and call to then- 
country men. They were loon known, and Ltlavicus’s forgery being de¬ 
tected, the % Aidui ltretched out their hands, offered to l'ubmit, and throw¬ 
ing down they- arms, begged their lives might be fpared. L.itavuus , 
with his clients (who by the cultom of the Gauls cannot without infamy- 
abandon their patrons, even in the grcatdl extremity 6f fortune) fled to 
Gergovia. 

Cafar, having difpatched meflengers to the Aldui to inform them, that 
from a regard for their llate he had fpared thole, whom by the right ot 
-war he might have jxit to the [word, after allowing the army three hours 
reft, marched back to Gergovia. About half way he was met by a patty 
of horfe, lent by Fabius , to acquaint him with the danger that threatened 
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his camp. They told him, “ That the enemy had attacked it with all their 
“ forces, relieving the fatigued with iupplies of frefh men, while the 
“ Romans were kept to continn.il labour ■, for the vail extent of ground. 

“ they had to defend, obliged them to be perpetually upefn the rampart. 

“ That the multitude of arrows and darts diicharged by the Gauls had 
“ wounded many of the foldicrs, notwithlhmding the protection received 
“ from the engines, which yet had been of good lervice in repelling the, 
“ alfail.tnts : That Rabins, upon the retreat of the enemy, had doled tip 
“ all the gates of the camp except two, carried a breailwork quite,'ound 
“ tlu; rampart, and made preparation for full,lining the aflault the next 
“ day.” O /nr, upon this news, hallened his march with all diligence, 
and lecondcd by the ardour of the troops, arrived in the camp, before fun- 
riling. 

While thefe things paffed at Gergovia, the AEdur, upon receipt of the 
lirll difpatchcs from Lhavicus , fluid not for the confirmation of the re¬ 
port-, but prompted,, Ionic by avarice,‘-others by revenge, and many hur¬ 
ried on by a levity and rallmets, natural to that people, who are always 
ready to give credit to every Hying rumour, ran immediately to arms, 
plundered the Reman Citizens, killed fome of them, and fold others 
for llavcs. ConviHolitapus indeed to the utmoll this Inly of the multi¬ 
tude, that, by engaging them in defperate acts of violence, he might 
render a return to .right mealures the more diificult. At his inlligation, 
they obliged M. Arijtius , a military Tribune, who was upon his way to 
join the army, to quit Cabiiionum, proiniling not to moldt him in his 
journey: They engaged alfo feveral Roman merchants, who redded there 
on account of traffick, to quit theyr habitations; then attacking them trea- 
c herotilly on the road, they dripped them of their baggage, and dwelled 
day and night thole who made relitlance. But as loop as they had intel¬ 
ligence, that all their troops' were in C,ejar s power, they ran to Arif- 
tins , allured him that nothing had been done by, public" authority •, order¬ 
ed informations to be brought againll thole, who had been concerned in 
nillamno- the Romans confilcatcd the ellates of Litavicus and his bro- 
thers, and lent Ambaffudors to L'.rfar, to excufe what had happened. 
This they did with a view to recover their troops, but unwilling to part 
with the plunder, in which great numbers had Ihared, conicious of guilt, 
and dreading the punifhment they deferved, they began privately to con¬ 
cert mcafures of war, and by their Ambafl'adors lblicited other dates to 
join them. Though Csfar was* not ignorant of thole practices, lie 1'poke 
with the greatell mildnels to the rEduan deputies, alluring them that he 
would not conlider the imprudence and levity of the multitude as a crime 
of the whole nation, nor upon that account leflen his regard for the date. 
Apprehending however an uni verbal revolt of Gaul , and that he might be 
furrounded by all the forces of the dates at once, he began to think of 
retiring from G ergo via, and drawing his whole army again into a body; 
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yet in inch a manner, that the retreat, occafioneit by the fear of a general 
iulm region, Ihould not carr.y with it the appearance of a flight. 

• While he was intent on theie thoughts, fortune feemed to prefent him 
with an opportunity of ading againft the enemy wirh fuceefs. for coming 
into the feller camp, to take a view of the woiks, he obferved a hill quite 
tlelliftue of troops, that for ibme dpys before was fcarce to be teen for 
tJu; multitude that covered ir. Wondering wlut might be the caute, he 
inquired of the deferters, who flocked daily in great numbers to his camp. 

They fill agreed with C<tfar' s (emits, that the back of the hill was almoll 
, an even ground, but narrow and woody in that part where a paifage* led 
to the oilier fide of the town : That the enemy jvere extremely afraid of 
loiing this petit, becaufe the Romans, who had already pollefled themfelves 
of c ne hill, if they fhould liizc the other, would in* a manner quite fur- 
roum’.'them,'become mailers of all the outlets, and entirely cut oil' their 
forage : That Vercingetorix had therefore drawn all his forces on that fide, 
in outer to fortify the paflage. 

C^far, upon this intelligence, difpatched ibme fqu.ulrons of cavalry to¬ 
wards that place about midnight, ordering diem to ride up and down with 
as much noife as poflible. At day-break he drew a great number of 
mules and carriage-horfes out of the canlp, without the ullial harnefi, 
and furnifhing the grooms and waggoners with helmets, to make them ap¬ 
pear like cavalry, commanded them to march round the. hill. With theie 
he joined /ome fquadrons of horle, who, for the greater fhew, were to 
range a little more freely. The whole detachment Irad orders to move 
towards the fame place, taking a very large circuit. y\11 theie diipoiitions 
were Icon from the town, which commanded a full view of the Roman 
camp, though the diftance was too great to diitinguifh objeds with cer¬ 
tainty. At the fame’time 0/<?r, the more ejjbclually to deceive the ene¬ 
my, detached a legion towards the eminence •, and when it was advanced 
a little way, ilatiqmpl it at* the foot of the hill, affeding to conceal it in 
the woods. This ipereafing the iulpicion of the 6 auls they immediately 
led all their forces to defend that poit. Ca’far feeing their intrenchments 
abandoned, made his foldiers cover the military enligns and llandards, 
and file off in fmall parties from the greater to the Idler camp, that they 
might not bp perceived from the town. He then opened his defigns to 
his Lieutenants, .whom he had appointed to command the feveral Le¬ 
gions, diredtng them above an dungs to moderate the ardour of the fol¬ 
diers, that the hope of plunder, or delire of fighting, might not carry them 
too far. He reprefented to them the danger they were expofed to by 
the difadvantage of the ground, for which there was no remedy but dil- 
patch •, and that he intended only to make a fudden attack, not to fight 
a baaie. Theie precautions taken, he gave the fig ial to engage, ami at 
the fame time difpatched die JEdui by another aiceru, to charge the 
enemy on the right. 
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The wall of the town was about twelve hundred paces diftant from the 
foot of the hill, without reckoning the breaks, and hollows. The compais 
the troops were obliged to take, to moderate the itcepnefs of the afcer.t, 
added Hill to this ipace upon the march. A bout, half way up the hill, the 
Oauls had run a wall of large Hones, fix feet high, the better to defend 
ihemi'elve.i ngainfi the attacks of the Romans. Between this and the'plain, 
the enemy had no troop? •, but the upper part of the hill, to the very walls 
of the town, was crouded with the tamps of their fcveral Hates. 

The iignal being given, the Romans immediately mounted Hie hill, 
fealed the nearelt wall, and pofli lied themlclves of three of the enemies 
camps. Such too was the exp dition wherewith tiiey carried them, that 
coming fudilenly upon Fhcutomalits, King of the Nitobr'igi,, as he was rc- 
poling himfelf in h ; s tent about noon, lie very narrowly efcaped being 
taken : he was obliged to ily half naked, and had his horie wounded 
under him. 

Cmjar, having aqcompljlhed all he had in view, ordered a retreat to 
be founded ; and the tenth legion, which fought near his perlbn, obeyed, 
the other legions did not hear the Iignal, being feparated from him by 
the valley; but the Lieutenants and military Tribunes', according to the 
lull ructions given by u Cajar /it the beginning, commanded them to halt. 
Nevcrthelcfs, elated with the hopes of a ipcedy vidory, and the remem¬ 
brance of their former luccellcs, they thought nothing impracticable to 
their valour •, nor did they dcliH from the purfuit, till they had reached 
the walls and gattfs of the town. Upon this a great cry aiding front 
all parts, thole that were fartheil from the place of afiault, terrified by 
the noile and tumult, and imagining the enemy already within the gates, 
quitted the town with precipitation. The women throwing their money 
and clothes from the wails r with naked breads, and extended arms, con¬ 
jured the Romans to Ipare their lives, and not, as at Avaricum , lacrifice 
all to their refentment, without diftindion of age or lex. Some being 
let down from the wall, delivered themlclves up to tlie ibldicrs. L. Fa¬ 
ta us, a Centurion of the eighth Legion, told his troop, that lie had not 
yet forgot the plunder o t Avaricum, and was refolvcd no man Hiould enter 
the place before him. Accordingly,- having with the afiiHance of three 
of his company got upon the town-wall, he helped them one after onother 
to do the like. 

In the meantime th c Gauls, who, as we have before related, were gone 
to defend the poll on the other, fide of the town, excited by the cries of the 
combatants, and tlie repeated accounts that the enemy had entered the 
place, fending all the cavalry before to Hop the progrefs of the Romans, 
advanced in great crouds to the attack, anti as they arrived drew up under 
the walls. They loon became formidable by their multitude, and the wo¬ 
men, who a little before had implored the companion of tlie Romans , now 
began to encourage their own troops, filewing their dilhevelled hair, and 
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producing their children according to the cuftom of theGG;T. The contcll 
w-as by,no means equal either in rcinect of numbers, or of die <uou:id ; 
■ and thij' Romans * already fatigued with their imirh, and tin' hngth of the 
combat, were little abloto luilain the attack of lit !h and vi: orou; troops. 

C/rtSAR perceiving the difadvantages his tio y, 1.,bourtai uivf r, l*.. in 
to fear the'event : fending therefore to Sex i : ho l.i-ut -naiu, whom he 
had l^lt to guard the Idler camp, he ordered h.m to draw out the cohom. 
with all expedition, anti poll them at the foot of t'.e lull upo" ilie encm)’- 
right :*that if the legions engagetl Ihould give way, tlie coin ns mml'i ti¬ 
ter the Gauls from purfuing them. He himlelt advancing a little with th 
tenth legion, waited the ill'tie of the combat. 

While thcbconflift was maintained with the mmoll: vigour on both fait . 
the enemy milling to their poll and numbcis, the Rimers to their eoura; 
fuddeftly the* sKdui, whom C/usar had detached by another .llccnt on the 
► right to make a diverlion, appeared on the open Hank of his men. .' , 
they were armed after the manner of the Gait/i, this fight greatly terriff d 
them, and though the Aului extemled their right hands in tol.'-n o< 
peace, yet ftill the Ramans imagined it a* llratagem to deceive them. 
At the fame time L. Fabius the Centurion, and thole who had mounted 
the wall with him, being furrounded and (fain, wtje thrown down by the 
enemy from the battlements. M. Pf.tri-his, a Centurion of the fame 
legion, who had endeavoured to force the gates, linking himf-lf over¬ 
powered, ,and deipairing of fafety, becaule Ije was already covered, with 
wounds, turned to the foldiers that followed him, at^l (aid : “ Since 1 
“ rind I am unable to l*ave both myfelf and you, I will do my utmoll to 
“ preferve your lives, which, through .too eager a defire of glory, I 
“ have brought into this danger; leize the opportunity, and retire.” 
Then rulhing on, kjjled two of the enemy, cVove the reil from the gate, 
and feeing his men approach to his affillance, he cried : “ In vain do >ou 
“ endeavour to preserve my life: my blood and llrength lortake me. (io 
“ therefore, while, you may, and rejoin your legion.” Continuing Hill to 
right, he expired loon after, generoufly facrificing his own life to the fafety 
of his followers'. 

The Romany thus prelled on all’fidcs, were at length driven from the 
place. Bur. the tqnth legion, which had been polled on a more advantage¬ 
ous ground to cover - their retreat, checked the impetuous purliiit of the 
Cauls, and was fuftained by the cohorts of the thirteenth^ legion, who had 
quitted the lefi’er camp under Sextius, and polfclled thcmlclvcs oi an 
eminence. The legions having reached the plain, immediately halted, 
and faced about towards the enemy ; who advancing no farther than the 
foot of the hill, returned back to their intrenchmcnts. I he Remans loll 
forty-fix centurions, jtnd about feven hundred men. 

Czi-.sar having allembled the army the next day, levcrely blamed the 
temerity and avarice of tins foldiers, “ That they had taken upon them 
Vor.. III. ’ 4 II -‘ieb.es. 
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u nivis, in judge how far they we re to proceed, and what they were to 
“ perform •, regarding neither the lignal to retreat, nor the orders <>t their 
“ oil'llers. I ie lvpnlented to them the danger of lighting on ililadvantagc 1 - ■ 
“ ous ground, and reminded them of his own conduit at tlie liege of slva- 
“ //< uni, when, hav ing fin prized the enemy without a General, and with- 
“ out c avalry, ho h..d cholera rather to give up a certain victory, t h a it, by 
“ attacking them in a'diiliiult poll* hazard a conliderable lols : That ae 
“ much as he admired their courage, which neither the intrcni lunents of 
“ the c.un|is, nor the height of the hill, nor the walls of the town' could 
“ check ; lo much did he blame their licencioulhels and arrogance, who 
“ thought tin \ knew more than their General, and could fee better than 
“ him the vwy to conquest : That he looked upon obedience and mo- 
“ d. ration, as virtue), no Ids eifential to a g»od ioldier, than valour and 
“ magnanimityin the end he exhorted than “ not to be'difcooraged 
“ by their late misfortune, nor aferibe that to the bravery of the enemy, . 
“ which was entirely owing to the di fed vantage of the ground, on which 
“ they fought.” ’ lie iliil perlilled in his delign of retiring from Gergo- 
•;.v, but ill il drew out his legions on the plain, a,ml offered battle to the 
enemy ; which Vcrehigeterix declined, not thinking it advil'cable to quit 
the advantage of his jkuatioi*-, and G.rj'ar returned to his camp after a 
linall but luiccfsful fkirmifh between the cavalry. The following day he 
again drew out his army, and thinking he had done enough to confirm 
the courage of his own men, and abate the pride of the Gauls, he de¬ 
camped and marchpd towards the territories of the /Fditi. The enemy 
made no attempt to purine him. lie arrived the third day on the banks 
of the Alhcr, and having repaired the bridge, palled over with his whole 
army. 

1 lere lleporcdorix and Viridomarus informed him, that Litavicus was 
gone with all the cavalry to' lblicit the Aului to revolt •, and that it im¬ 
ported greatly, that they fhould be there before him, to confirm the 
llate in their attachment to the Romans. Though C.ejar was by many 
proofs fully convinced of the perfidy of the /F.dut, and forefaw that the 
departure of thcle men would halten the revolt, yet not to give ground 
of offence, or betray any fear, he did not think it advifable to detain them. 
After enumerating the many fervices he had done the Aidm •, “ That 
“ having found them low and deprelTed, fhut up) witlyn their towns, 
“ deprived of their lands, without troops, tributaries to their enemies, 
“ and ignominiotiily obliged to give hoifages, he had not only rellored 
“ them to their former condition, but had railed them to a degree of 
“ power and authority beyond what they had ever poffdlcd ; ” he dif- 
milieil them. 

A < uvicdunum was a town belonging to the vEdui , conveniently fituated 
on the banks of the Loire. Here C<eJ'ar had lodged all the hoftages 
of Gaul, liis provifions, the public money, and great part of his own 

and 
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and Ins army’s baggage : here alto he kept the horlis brought fiom hah 
and Spojn for the fervire of the war. W hen Eperedm 1 » and / „/,v 
mams .irrivetl at this place, and wcie informal how the fhue w.;> 

clilpoled : “ That Lira Adis had been received into III,, , 7 c ; that ('■■<- 
“ vi'-/»h femes, the chief magiihate, and nlmoll all the fen.ntc, had is pair 
“ ed rhither to meet hint; that Ambaffadors had bun publa ly lent to 
“ •?-'tTa;;"da-/x, to conclude a treat/, of alliancpf” the'.' tltou ht the 
prtfent favourable opportunity v, as bv no means to be neglected. 1 la 
ving thrrefore put to the iword the ggrriibn of Aw. irj/.nm, with all id. 

'Rowans found in the place, they divided the morry and hoik s, ordered tie 
hoilages to be condiu fed to tiilmi'c, and let lim to the town. Tlun draw 
ing together ,the trooj-s cantoned in the neighbourhood, they j la t : 
guards along the banks oi the /.<mv, and began to ki»ur the country with 
tfit*■ r clivaliy*; in cider to cut oil' f'd/iv’s convoy., and oblige him, 
through want of provifwns, to return unto the A im.ni R, eranu \ 'i lia, 
they thought the more e.Ty to effect,* as the Loire waj then oniidnablv 
.welled by the melting of the (now, and did not appear tf be any where 
fordable. , • 

Ccffnr , fenlible that a retreat into the Reman Rrovb:, e over the (kb:;rm 
would be both inglorious and diiiiculr, and chat it \y.is ncreihirv to tejoin 
Labicnus with the legions under his comm.in !, and come to an action 
with the enemy before they could draw all their forces mg.dan, rcfolvcd 
to crofs the Loire, though he Ihould be under a neccfiity of building a 
bridge over it. Therefore, marching day umf night \^itli the utmoll di¬ 
ligence, he arrived unexpectedly on the banks ol the river. His cavalry 
very opportunely having lound a lord, wjiich however was 1 > deep th it 
the water reached to the flioultiers of his men, lie placed his horfe higher 
tip in order to break*the llreanl, and carried oyer Iris army with,out lols ; 
the enemy being lb terrified at his boldncis,* that they did not dam to 
make any oppolitioh. binding an abundance of corn and Uulc in the 
fields, he plentifully fupplied his army, and direded his march towards 
the country of the Settones. 

While Cmfcir *was thus employed, T.abiemis on his fide, leaving at 
Agcndicim, to guard his baggage, the new levies lately arrived Iroin Italy, 
marched with four legions to Ifnlelia , a town of the Rari/ti , fuuated in 
an ifiand of th e t Sane. Upon notice of his approach, the enemy drew 
together a great army from the neighbouring llatts ; which was com¬ 
manded by Camulogenus, an Aider a an , who, though buy much ad¬ 
vanced in age, was railed to that honour for his lingular'knowledpe in 
the art of war. This General pitched his camp near the town behind a 
large morafs, whofc waters ran into the Seine , and obtlruGed all the 
palfages on that fide. Labiemts attempted, by the means ol hurdles co¬ 
vered with mold, to make a pallage through it ; but not lucceeding, lie 
lilently made off in the night, and retired as far as Mclodunum , a cuy of 
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the Scncnes, fituated alio in an illand of the Seine. There having feized 
about fifty boats, and filled them with foldiers, With a view of forming 
the town •, the inhabitants terrified at this' new manner of attack, and 
being too few to defend the place, becaufe the greater part of them had 
joined CaMi'toei-Nin, yielded without making any relitlunce. Labiknus 
immediately repaired the bridge, which had been cut down on his approach, 
(■rolled the Seine, and following the* courie 0 f the river, marched back, to 
J.utetid. The Gauls informed of' his motions let fire to the town, broke 
down the bridges, and encamped on the other fide of the river over-againlt 
the Rowans. 

' It was now'every where known, that C/esar had left Ger^ovia, anel 
that the . /d/w, with many other Hates of Gaul, had pined in'the revolt. 
It was likeable reported that C/i'.s ar had bqpn obliged to return into the 
Rowan Province. At the fame time the Bellovaci , who bordered wpon the 
territories of the Parijii , were railing troops with all diligence. In thjs 
lunation of affairs, Lakiencs, menaced on one fide by this war-like people, 
and prelied on tile other by the army ot Camci.ogknus, law it was no 
proper time to think of making conquelts, but rather in what manner to 
lecure his retreat to jlgenJiciiw, where he had left all his baggage, with 
the reft of his troops, and from which place he was now feparated by a 
large river. This fit ellected in the following manner : 

He had brought from Melodunum the fifty boats found there, the com¬ 
mand of which he gave to as many Roman Knights, and ordered them 
to fall down the river lilently four miles below Lutetia , and there wait 
his arrival, h'ivd cohorts, the lealt fit for action, were appointed to 
guard the camp, the other five of the fame legion were directed to march 
up the river with all the baggage, making as much llir and noile as pof- 
lible •, while a few barks that attended them increafed this noile with 
their oars. Soon after their departure, he marched with three legions to 
the boats that waited for him, and palled them over.. Camulogenus, in¬ 
formed at day-break of thefe motions, imagined that tire legions were or¬ 
dered to pals the river in three different places, and dividing his army 
into three corps, one he left to guard the palfage over-againlt the Roman 
camp •, another had orders to march up the river as far as the Romans 
fhould proceed that way •, and the rdf, being the greatelf part of his 
troops, he led himielf again!! Labienus. On his'approach, the Ro¬ 
man General drew up his army, and gave the lignal for battle. At the 
tirll charge, the leventh legion, which formed the right wing, routed the 
left of the Gauls. But their right wing, where Camui.ogenus com¬ 
manded in perion, and which was engaged with the twelfth legion, 
maintained its ground with the utmoll bravery i the conflict was long 
and doubtful, till the leventh legion, leaving the purfuit of the left, 
fa.ced about and attacked the Gauls in the rear. Thus lurrounded, they 
llill obltinately maintained the fight, and were with their General cut 

to 
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to pieces. Laiuenus having gained a coinpleat viclory, retired to Agen- 
dicum , and from thenefc marched with all his forces and joined CyrssR. 

. ,1'he revolt of the /Edui gave great lhvngth to the confederacy, Intc- 
reft, mcfricy, authority, were all employed to procure the com urrente of 
the Hates, that Hill continued quiet. The hoHages found at Nov'wdunum r 
were »^ide a means to compel lome of them. Hut it was with great re- 
luplancy that the /Edui 1'ubmitted the eommand'of Vi.rcingltorix, 
an Ardernian ; they loudly demanded*to have the chief conduct of the 
war, wlych not being conlented to by Vi.kcixoktorix and his friends, 
tlie affair was referred to the decifion of a general affembly of the revolted 
Hates, iummoned to meet at Ihbratlc for that purpofe, where the pub’lic 
voice decfareil Vercingetorix General in chief. * 

Confirmed m his command, he demanded of the Hates to furnifli him 
with litieen tboufand horfe. lie told them, “ he was fufficicntly provided 
“ with infantry, as he had no intention tp refer the decifion of the war to 
“ fortune, or hazard a pitched battle; but would endeavour to intercept 

the convoys of the enemy by the means of hi*s fupenor Cavalry ; which 
“ lie judged the eafielt and fafefl way to ruin them : That the confede- 
“ rates muH refolve to dcHroy their corn and houles, and patiently fubmit 
“ to a prelent lofs? which would be rewarded by perpetual liberty.” Me 
ordered the /Edui and Segufii to raife ten thoufand foot, to whom having 
joined eight hundred horfe, he gave the command of them to Kporedo- 
kix’s brother, witli directions to attack the Allobroges. On the other hand, 
he commilTioned the Gabali , and fbme cantoris of Auvergne, to make an 
irruption into the territories of the Helv'd , and lent the Rut ben' , and Ca- 
durci , into thofe of the Volfti-Arccomui. 1 le negleded not, however, 
both by public ambafiadors and private agents, to lolicit the concurrence 
of the Allobroges ; endeavouring to gain the leading men by prelents, 
and allure the Hate By an offer of the fovcTeignty of the Roman Pro¬ 
vince. • 

L. C/esar, wllo‘commanded in thofe parts, had levied twenty-two 
cohorts in the Province, and with them prepared to make head on all 
lides. The Ilekiii venturing to come to an engagement with the enemy, 
were defeated, and forced to flicker tbemlelves m their walled towns. But 
the Allobroges placing detachments at proper diHances along the banks of 
the Rhone , guarded all the avenues of their country witli great diligence. 

C/f.sar, feeing that the enemy was much fuperior in cavalry, and that 
his communication with Italy and the Province was cut off, had recourlc 
to his German allies beyond the Rhine , of whom he obtained a fupply 
of cavalry, with lome light-armed infantry accullomed to fight amongft 
them. On their arrival, finding that they were but indifferently mounted, 
he gave them the horfes of the Tribunes and other officers of his own 
army, and marched through the frontiers of the Lingones into the country 
of the Sequani , in order to be at hand to fuccour the Roman Province. 

The 
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1 he forces of the enemy bom Juvcr^vc, and the cavalry of all the* con¬ 
federate dates, were now met at the general rendezvous, and formed a very 
numerous army. I’crnn^etcrix, el.;ted with the prolpciity of his affaire., 
and lufieiing himLll to he led; into a contempt yt C.rfir, whom lie thought 
had no othei view, but of retiring into the Roman Province , raihly deviated 
hem ih.tr prudent i l.-.n or w.-.r, which he had hitheito io (leadily.purlued. 
1 le followed the R Chans , and polled himJelf at about four miles diltaiue* 
Jiom their army in three camps. Having ailembled the officers of the ca- 
vahy, Its endeavoured to peliuade them that the time of victory was come. 

1 tc told them, “ That the R'nnns were at laid obliged to leave Gaul, and 
"■ reu eat tn.o the l\-ovi,uc : TIul tliis retre .it lee tired liberty for the prelenr, 
" l lmi did not alcertafn iuiurc tranquillity ; as tlie Romm's would doubtleh 
(bon return with greater forces, and per-lll in the defign of enflaving 
“ them : That it was therefore highly’ expedient to attack them miw, while 
“ tin v marched encumbered w'tli their baggage : dint in this attack tliter 
“ cavalry would ncvci dare to llir from the main body of tin* army •, and 
if the intaniry laced about, in order to allill them, they would thereby 
be unable to continue -their march : If, as was more likely, the-. 
“ abandoned the baggage to provide for their own llifety, they would 
“ be depiived of every convenient')', and return home covered with 
“ ignominy and reproach : That to (trike a greater terror into the 
“ enemy, he would, during the action, keep all his infantry under arms 
“ before the camp.” d'liele words were followed by the acclamations 
of all the cavalry, who propofed taking an oath never to return home, 
nor ice again rhetr parents, wives or children, is they did not twice pierce 
through the Roman army. 

This propofal being approved, and the oath adminillerd to all, 

/ 'crivvreierix tiie next day attacked the Romans oidthcir march-, he had 
divided his c.ivtilry into frtree bodies, two of which moved towards the 
liauks of tlie enemy’s army, while tlie th.ird begat; to charge and lurais 
them in front. C./Jar formed alfo his horle into three divilions, and or¬ 
dered them to advance againlf the Gauls , while the infantry halted, and 
covered the baggage, which was received into the center. Wherever the 
Roman cavalry gave way, or appeared hard prefled, thither Cm far fent 
detachments from the legions, which both checked the progrds of the 
Gauls, and confirmed the courage of his own men. At lait the Germans 
on the right, having driven the enemy from an eminence, purfued them 
with great (laughter to the river, where P crcrn^etorix was polled with the 
infantry. The rell of the Gallic cavalry perceiving the defeat of their 
countrymen, and auprehenflve of being Unrounded, betook themfclves 
likcwife to flight. 'Three RE Juan noblemen of dillinguilhed rank were 
brought pnloners to C.tfar: Coins, General of the cavalry, who the 
year before had been competitor with ConvilloUta.nes for the fupreme 
magillracy i Cavarillus , who after Litavicus 's revolt, was appointed 
3 to 
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to command the infantry, anil Eporc.lv, /v, who had been (ieneralillirno < f 
the ALthniH forces in tile war againil the Scpxui before Cr/hr’s anival in 
(ji.ul. 

t erchigdcrix lei*ing his pavalry routed, drew oil'the infantry, and imme¬ 
diately retreated towards Ah'fw, a tov.n belonging to the Mv.r.dul-ii. Cafar 
purfue«l.him till night, cut three thoufano of Ids iear to pieces and a.nived 
the; next day bet ore Alefia. Alter examining the liftuthm of the town, 
he relblVed to take advantage of the conlleinati<v, of the mis/py, and lay 
liege to if. 

Alefm was fuuated on the top of a very high hill, at the bottom of which 
ran two rivers that walked it on two (ides. 13d'ore the town was a plain 
exti nding'aboyt three miles in length, but on every other fide the place 
was lurrounded, at a moderate difiance, by a ridge of hilk, whole ium- 
mits ware nearly of an equal height.' Under the walls, on the fide facing 
‘^e Kalb, lay encamped all the forces of jhc Gauls , which were defended 
by a ditch, and a rampart fix feet high. The line of circumvallation made 
by the Rowans took in a circuit of eleven miles. Their cafkp was conve¬ 
niently lituated, and llrengthened with three and twenty redoubts, in which 
ccntinds were placed by day, and a ftrong guard by night. 

Whilll the Roma'is were employed in tilde works, l erungctorlx ventured 
another engagement with the cavalry, in the plain between the hills. The 
battle was fharply maintained on both ikies, but the Roman c beginning to 
give ground, C.rjar detached the Go,’mans to their alfilkinee, and daw up 
the legions in order of battle before the camp,* that he # might be ready to 
oppole any hidden irruption of the enemy’s infantry. The light ot the 
legions encouraged his men ^ the Gauls way put to the rout, and crouding 
upon one another in their fight, obfiructed their entrance at the gates of 
their camp, and gave* the Gernfans, who purfu<;d them to their intrenrh- 
ments, an opportunity ot deilroying great ncfmbers, and carrying oil" a 
multitude of priloncre 

Vercinpdorix now refolved to ditinifs his cavalry, before Cttfar had. 
compleated his lines’. At their departure he enjoined them, “ To re- 
“ pair to their refpective Hates, and allemble all the men capable of bearing 
“ arms. He let forth the many lervkes he had done them, and conjured 
“ them not to neglect his fafety, or abandon to the cruelty of the enemy 
“ one who ha’d dclelved to well of the common liberty, lie told them, 
“ that, if" they were dilatory m the execution of his orders, Se,oeo 
“ cholen men mull perilh with him : That he 'had lcarce’corn for thirty 
“ days, and that with the utmolt crconotny it could not* be made to 
“ Jail mm !t longer.” After giving thefe inlti uctjpns, he lent them 
away (ilently about nine at night, on the fide where the Roman line was 
not yet fimlhed. He then diftributed among his lblditrs all the cattle in 
the place, but orderefl the corn to be brought in to him, refolving to 
deliver it out lparingly and by mealure. lie entered the town with all 
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his forces, and having prepared for an obilinate defence, waited for the 
expected fuceours. , , 

C.cjuT, informed of thefe difpofitions by the prifoners and deferters, Coi\- 
ilructed liis fortifications in the following manner : He firll drew a perpen¬ 
dicular fiitch twenty feet wide. All the other works he made four hundred 
feet farther from the town than that ditch. This he did to fecure Ins work¬ 
men from the darts of.the enemy by day, and his works from fucfden and 
nodurnal fillies. Obferving therefore the diftance above-mentioned, he 
made two other ditches, each fifteen feet broad, and as many deep, and 
filled the inncrmoll, which lay in a low and level ground, with water from 
the river. Behind thefe he railed a rampart twelve feet high, ll.'-cngthened 
with a parapet and battlements; and to prevent the enemy from getting 
over, a fraiie ran along the foot of the parapet, made of long itakes, with 
branches cut into points, like the horns of a Hag. On the whole woriy 
were placed turrets, eighty fcet-diflant one from another. ** 

But as the lbldiyrs were employed to fetch provifions, bring materials, 
and work at the fortifications, which confiderably lcficned the number of 
troops left to defend them,' and as the enemy lbmetimes Tallied out to at¬ 
tack the lines, CV/hr judged it necelTary to make the following addition to 
his works, that they, might mot require fo many men to guard them. Be¬ 
tween the lirlt and lecond ditches that were neareft the town, lie run a 
trench five feet .deep, and fixed in it finall trees and ftrong branches, the 
tops of which he had caused to be lharpened. l ie then filled the trend; 
with earth, fo that nothing appeared above ground but the fharp points of 
the branches, which mult necelTarily run into tlfofe who attempted to pals 
them : and as there were five rows of them, interwoven in a manner with 
each other, they could not be avoided. In the front of thefe he caufed pits 
to be dug three feet deep, and fomething’ narrower, at bottom than at top. 
In thefe pits he fixed ftrong Hakes, about the thicknefs of a man’s thigh, 
burnt and lharpened at the top, which role only four’,inches above the level 
of the ground, into which they were planted three feet.deeper than the pits, 
to keep them firm. The pits were covered with bullies to deceive the ene¬ 
my. There were eight rows of them at the dilfance of three feet from each 
other, and difpoied in the form of a'Quincunx. The whole fpace between 
the pits and the advanced ditch was lowed with crows-feet, ar Caltrops, of 
an extaordinary fize. 

Thefe works compleated, lie drew another line fourteen miles in com- 
pafs, eontlrudtcd in the lame manner as the former, and carried through 
the moil even places he could find, to lerve as a barrier againil the enemy 
without •, that if the, Gauls lfiould attack the camp, they might not be able 
to furround it with their troops, or charge with equal vigour in all parts. 
To prevent the danger his men might be expoiej.1 to, when in quell of 
provifions and forage, he laid in a lulficicnt (tore of both for thirty 
d<.) s. 
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NV hi 111 t!u le things palled before Airfut, a ty moral murcil heir 
by rhejihicis oi tli<* Idauds, it we. nut thou-In ,.,'u ci a.7 ■ to 
that were able to bear an','-,, as / ( vi| iS Vc/h..d lidded, but i > 
nation'to fumiifl a comyYent; Irli ioguata multitude llvuih! 
icarcity of proviiions, and render the oblbrvance of niiln.pv 
impracticable. The /Edui, with tiiJr v.xSlMs the AV ■/;/, . 

Aider <i Bram:',vurs, ami >/', w*uc rated at thifty-nve te r, 

A like number was demanded ol the’ At ;mA, hi t. oniundion 
dei cncWnts the Gv//;n/', GnR.ii, and / ’.•/./« c i'iie Gw.,, j, AV|%i ? 

Kent ones , llutbcm, and Ce.nmtrs, wv re ordered eaeli to liirnnb tv be di u- 
Jand •, and Brltovad, ten thouland j the RanovSc-, the fame in,.nr -r •, the 
P/u/iyun, 'idrgni, Pa> ijii, Juki/, Surfuncs, e.ieh eight thuul'.im! ■, i fern' </., 
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MiPhihUriciy Rrtriconi , Ads*,7, Aim ini, Nt/cRfi, Afmii Ccu , e„c!i 
lire iltwlamh die Aiccbatrs, ibnf thouland ; the Rctima/l, /eua;, and 
Anient Euar/fues, each three thmilantU the Rnuraii , and IP;:, thin/ 
ihoula’id; tin* m,'.mime and Annette,at jl.m.-a, oi vdiiJi number wue 
the (./u ’itf/ilucs, jU'CiUuef, C.n’ctcs, (7 ,,Rente an cs , / iftcR, and Lotrlh, 
eaeh fix lliouhmd. 'ihye Rc’.dcau alone id tiled to furnilh the troops 
required, deel.unan, that it was their ddign to wage an iiuKp.ndcnt war 
with the Katun:.', *w ithout being iub,ra to /he <om;na:r! ot any foreign 
General or date: However, ;n the requui of Cumins, they lent a body 
of two thouland men. 


Cantus, as has been before related, had been fingularly faithful and 
ferviceable to Cmfar in his Britannic expedition': In coif uk ration of which, 
his countrymen had been exempted iiom tribute, reilored to the full en¬ 
joyment of their laws and privileges, and had their territories enlarged 
by the addition of the country oi the Morinl. but inch was the prclcni 
zeal of the Gauls to vindicate their liberty, and lecovcr their ancient mi¬ 
litary glory, that neither irienelliiip nor benefits received had any inihi- 
ence on them, but tdl with.one conlent devoted ihemk Ives and tin ir for¬ 
tunes to the luppoft of iliis war. They railed an army of two hundred 
and forty thouland* foot, and eighty thouland hoile, and the country of 
the Aiditi was the place of general rendezvous. Tour commanders in ( hief 
were appointed. Comitts the Atrekahan, I hi dun tarns and hn.rcdmtx, 
sEduans, and Rirgafillaums of Atrarr^uc, coulin-gcrman to Vcra.^cttrrix. 
To thelc were add-M a lelefl number of men, chofen jVom among the 
fevcral Hates, to Verve as Counfellors to the Generals in the coiuluct of 
the war. The whole army advanced towards -Alfa wiilr <u-e.it aim rity, 
confident that die Romans would not fo much as fullain the m-ht of lb vail 
a multitude, clpecially as they would be attacked by another numerous 
army from the town. 

The troops flipt up in Air ft a , having conlumed all their proviliom, 
finding the day ap'poiifted for the arrival oi iuccouis expired, and knowing 
nothing of what was tranfteded among the Aidui, iummoned a council oi 
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wai to debate oh what was requifite to be done in the prefent extremity. 
Various were the opinions propoied : ionic advifed a furrendr/ , others 
were tor {allying forth, while yet theirdlrength would permit, in order to 
break through the enemy, or die bravely in the held. Among!! the rclt, 
Critognatus , a man of the firft rank and authority in Auvergne, addrefifed - 
the allcmbly in a i'peech, which, fays C.rfar, dderves to be mentioned for 
its fingular and dcteltable inhumanity. He laid, “ I fliall take littlemO- 
44 tice of the opinion of thole, who, under the name of a furrendry, ad- 
“ vile you to an ignominious fervitude. Such fhould neither be dleemcd 
“ G mils, nor ill fit red to come into this aficmbly. Let me rather apply 
“ myl'elf to them who, approve of a general Tally. In this propolal you 
44 lean to think there is Something worthy of our ancient bravery. It is 
“ not courage that -afpires l'uch thoughts, ‘but weakneis and an effemi- 
44 nacy of mind, which render us unable to bear want for a few days. 

44 It is caller to find men who will voluntarily rulli on death, than l'uch a 
44 can patiently,endure pain. I lhou'id not however be ngainit this propo-, 
“ lal, which has lomething generous in it, if only our own lives were at 
44 Hake. But on our prefeht determination depends the fate of all Gaul, 

“ which we have llirred up to our afliftancc. How would it difhearten 
“ our relations and friends \o fee eighty thoufand of their countrymen 
“ flaughtercd in one place, and be obliged to fight in the midft of their 
“ dead bodies! Deprive not then of your all'll! ante thole, who, to lave you, 

“ have expofed theml'elves, to the greateit dangers •, nor, through folly 
“ and rarhnds, orumbecillity of mind, deltroy at once the expectations of 
“ Gaul, and condemn her to perpetual fervitude. If the expected fuccours 
“ are not arrived exaCtly at the" appointed time, ought you therefore to 
“ fulpect the fidelity and conltancy of your countrymen? Can you think 
“ that it is for amul’ement • only that the Romans labour on thole lines to- 
“ wards the country ? 1'hough you hear not from your friends, becaui'e 
44 all communication is interrupted, yet you may lyarn their approach 
“ from your enemies, who, through fear of them, workday and night on 
44 thole fortifications. What then do I propole ? What, but to do as 
“ our anceftors did in the war with the 1 Ten rones and CimDri ; a war much 
“ Ids important than the prefent ? Compelled to fliut themfelves up in 
44 their towns, and reduced to a dillrels equal to what,we now fuller, ra- 
14 ther than l'urrender to their enemies, they fed upon the. bodies of thole 
44 whom age had rendered uleleis in war. Had we no l'uch precedent to 
44 follow, yet Hill I fhould eltcvm it glorious, in the noble caufe of liberty, 

44 to give one to polleriry. The Cmbr't, alter fpreading delblation over 
44 the country, at length withdrew their forces, and repaired to other rc- 
14 gions, leaving us in the full enjoyment of our lands, laws, and liberties. 

44 But the Reman % envying- a people lb renowned jnd powerful in war, 

“ aim at nothing Ids than to take pollcffion of our cities and territories, 

41 and reduce us to perpetual fervitude. This has ever been the object of 

44 their 
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“ their wars. If you are unacquainted with what pail'es in diilant countries, 
“.cafl^our eyes upon the adjoining Caul, which, reduced into the form of 
“* a Province, deprived of its laws and privileges, and fubjeded to the arbi- 
“ trary iway of Rome, groans under the yoke of endlcls ilavery.” W hen 
all had delivered their opinions, it was refolvcd, that fuch as were unlit for 
war fliould be obliged to quit the town, and every expedient be tried, 
rather than agree to the propofal oiJCritognatusj but if relief were long 
deferred, and nccellity urged, they determined to fubmit to his advice, 
rather chan content to a ill trend ry. The Mandubii , natives of the town, 
were ordered to leave it with their wives and children. When they 
catne to the Roman lines, they with tears petitioned to be received 
as Haves, %nd to be laved from periiliing *by famine: but Cm far 
having planted guards alosg the rampart, refuted, to admit them into 
his ctftnp. 

At length Comius and the other Generals of the Cauls appeared with 
their army before yllejhi, and encamped on hill not above live hundred 
paces from the Roman lines. The next day they drew iut their cavalry, 
and covered the whole,plain under the hill*: the infantry were Rationed 
at tome diilancc on the heights. Great was the joy of the bcfieged at this 
light*, they immediately came forth with ay their forces, polled themfelves 
before the town, and having filled up the neared ditch with earth and 
fafeines, prepared for a vigorous attack. 

Cm far, having difpoled his troops along both his’ lines, ordered the 
cavalry to march out and charge the enem/. The (funis had intcrfperled 
among their horfe fonte archers and light-armed troops, to fultain them, 
and check the impetuoufity of the Roman cavalry. Many of thefe being 
wounded at the firft on let, were obliged to quit the battle, ’{'lie Cauls 
feeing they had the advantage, and that the Jioiuans were hard prelied by 
numbers, let tip a general {hour, both within and without the place, to 
give new life to their trqops. As the action palled in view of both ar¬ 
mies, the defire*of applaufe and fear of ignominy fpurred on both parties 
to exert their utmoll bravery. After a conllill that hilled from noon till 
near fun-fet, willory ilill continuing doubtful, the Ceriums in dole order 
charged furioufiy the Cauls upon one lido, and routed them. ’1 heir (light 
leaving the archers expofed, they were all furrounded and cut to piece-,. 

The lucceYs wa? equal in other parts of the field, where the Romans, 
puriuing the runaways to their camp, gave them no time to rally. The 
troops on the fide of the town, delpairiqg of victory, retired diilonfolaw 
within the walls. • 

After the interval of a day, which was {pent in providing a great number 
of fafeines, llaling-ladders, andiron hooks, the hauls ilfueil out of then- 
camp about midnight, and approaching the Roman lines, fet up a fhout, to 
give notice to the*beficged of their arrival, threw the falcines into tie 
ditch, and endeavoured by a diicharge of Hones, darts, and arrows, to 
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drive tin: Rum Ms from the rampart. At the fame time Vercingetorix 
pave the lignai, and led forth his men to the attack. While the Gauls 
kept at a ditlance Iron: the Reman lines, they did great execution by the 
multitude of their darts; but in proportion as they advanced, they either 
entangled themfclves among the Caltrops, or tumbling into the pits, were 
wounded by the pointed Hakes, or were pierced by the darts dilcli.aVged 
from the towers and rampart. Finding-, when day appeared, -that they had 
not forced any poll; in the lines, and tearing to be taken in Hank by'fome 
troops that were tallying from the redoubts on the eminence, they retreated 
to their camp. The belieged, on their liar, after much time fpentin making 
preparations for the atl'.aiit, and tilling up the advanced ditch, feeing their 
countrymen were retired,'* before they could lb much as approach the works, 
returned into the town without effecting any tlyng. 

The Gauls, thus twice rcpulfed with 1 greet his, thought it proper to 
change the plan of their attack. North of the town was a lull of too, 
great compais to be taken into the , Roman lines, and CccJ'ar had been 
obliged to place v. cahip on'the afeenr, in a difadvantageous (ituation, as 
it was commanded by the hrmmit. C. jlnlijlius Reginas and C. Ca- 
nh'.tus Rcbilus guarded this quarter with two legions. The Gallic Ge¬ 
nerals, informed by their fcouts of the lit nation of thi , camp, refolved 
to form the attack on 'that tide. I laving eoiKertcd their plan, they fc- 
lecled ii by-five thouf.nd of their bell men, and .aligned the command 
of them to / \vgaOIIannas of Auvergne, with directions to begin the 
aifault at noon. This Geneva!, marching out in the evening* arrived 
before day-hc.tk ;:V the back of the hill on which the Roman camp 
above-mentioned was IkuateU. There lying concealed, he ordered Ins 
troops to take refrelliment. About noon he approached the quarter 
of the two legions. At the lame time the Gallic ca/alry advanced into 
the plain, and the roll of the army' chew out “before their camp. 

& r eln?etorix, oblerving thele motions, led forth • his troops from 
Alejia, carrying with lnm fulciiies, covered galleries, long poles, hooks, 
and other inilruments prepared to ibice the lines. The light began on 
all tides at once, and was maintained by the Gauls with gieat ardour. 
The Remans, having fuch cxienfive, works to guard, fcarcely fulliecd 
for the defence of them all. What greatly contributed to disturb them 
was the cries of the combatants behind, which informed them that their 
Safety depended on the valour of others. 

The chief it refs of the batde lay at the higher fortifications, where 
GcrgufiUannus charged with his forces. The eminence which com¬ 
manded the declivity of the hill gave his nun great advantage. Some 
threw darts, others advanced under cover of their finelds formed into 
a iortoife, frcih troops continually iiiccccded in the room of the fatigued. 
The earth they threw up againll the lines not only enabled them to 
mount tip* rampart, but tilled the x its and ditches and ir ultra ted the deiign 
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of the works made in.thc ground. The Romans , thus continually prellcd, 
lufd neither ftrength nor weaipons left to make refiltance. 

’Cb/rzv, who lnjd cholen a poll fr»m whence he could lec all that pafidl, 
obierving the danger hit men were in on that fide, lent Labial ,o with lb: 

■ cohorts to their afiiftance; ordering him, if he was not able to defend do 
works* to draw oil' the troops, and/ally out upon # the enemy; yet tins 
ohly itj cafe of extremity. He went i« perion to the red of his men, au.i 
exhorted them to bear up courageoully under the prelent fatigue, lepie- 
tenting TJut the fruit of all their former victories depended upon the iiilic of 
that critical moment. 

The (* an Is under the command of Vercingetozix, defpaiiing to force 
the iiilxenchitients in the plain, on account of the great fhength of 
die works, attaikcd them in*the Ijigher and uneven ground, winder they 
broug fit all tile indruments lor the a 11 a tilt. They loon drove the Romans 
•from the towers by a difclurgc of darft, filled up the ditches and pits 
, with earth and filfincs, and began to pull down the rampart .md biv.ut- 
work with tlteir hooks. 

C.cfar hrll lent young; Bruins , with fix ‘cohorts, to the aid of his 
men ; after him, ,C. J'r/uns, with leven more ; and, as the corned grew 
warmer, led in perfon frelh troops to dieir abidance. 1 laving iv- 
llored the battle, and forced the enemy to retire, he h dimed 10 the 
fide where Labiwus was engaged. lie drew four toho. s bom the 
neared ibrtf, ordered part of the c.iwdry t) i pi low him, and co mr. hided 
tlie red to take a circuit round the outw.u'd wo, ks, •and mil upon the 
enemy’s tear. T.aRcriu r, finding; that r.e.liver t!.e lv.mp.n t or i.nh were 
1 u!i 1 .cut to flop the progiels of the Gau/s^ drew together about thirty nine 

cohorts from the neared forts, and lent to inform Cd-t o» ho defies to 

» % . * 

Tally out upon the envmy. C.-Jnr immediatel^Kpiickenid la, man h, tha 
lie might be pr. lent at the aidion. 

His arrival beyig kryvvn from the colour of Ins garments, l>v which 
he tiled to didinguilh himlelf in a day of battle, and Live troops ami 
cohorts he had ordered to follow hi n appearing, the I,gist v/.e, p nev.eb. 
The Gauls rail', cl on all lides a mighty .'hour, whuh, being returned f.om 
the rampart, was carried quite round the 1 uk->. '1 he Rifrars haring 

cad their d.vrts, fgl 1 furiouily upon the enemy 1 .void in hand. At tin* 
fame time the cavalry appeared uncx peeled ly in tiuir rear; frelh cohorts 
flocked continually to the afiillance of thole already engag< -1 ; tfie Gav, 
unable to fuftain the violent lhock, took* to flight, ancl being met by 
the Roman cavalry, a dreadful daughter cnluml. br.b't.o, chjgf and 
general of the Lemcvices , was Haiti upon the he'/ of battle; / cr[\rj\ 
X.uuit f of yhivcrgne was made priloncr in t!,e purfint; levemy v 
colouis were taken ^ and, of fo numerous an arm,, very r _ . . 

their camp. Th“ rout and flan ditch' beinj? obkrvttl ‘rui the t-' ■ n, i;.t 
bdieged, on their Idle dcfpainng of iucccfs, drew o;i their t.o g s bo n 
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the attack. The red of the Gauls inftantly abandoned their camp; and 
h.ul not the Romans been exhaulted by the continual fatigue ; of the 
d.iv, the whole Gallic army might have .been deftroyed. However, abodt 1 
midnight, (dr far detached the cavalry to purl'uff them, who falling in 
with thvr rear, llew and took great numbers. The reil fled to then , 
U vcral eds. v 

i’he ne.-.t dav, Vercingetorix, afiembling a council, rep re fen ted to the 
belie: >.cu •, - l That he h td undertaken that war, not from a motive of private 
“ imereti, but to recover the common liberty oi Gaul \ and that, finte there 
u Mas a necelllty of yielding to fortune, he was willing to become a vidtim 
“ for their l'atety, whether they fliould think proper to appeate {he anger 
“ of the conqueror by his death, or to deliver him up alive.”- 

Deputies were immediately lent to Cm jar to receive his commands. 

] le ordered them to furrendcr their arms, and deliver up alf their 
chiefs. Having feated himlelf av the head of his lines, their leaders were 
brought before,, him, and Vcrcingtlorix was delivered up, together 
with their arms. C.rfar, relerving the Aidui and the Jrverni , as a means 
to recover thole two nations', divided among his Toldicrs the relt of the 
prilbners. 

Thefe aflairs difparchcd, he marched into the territories of the JF.dui, 
and received the iubmiflion of their ilate. There he was add refled by the 
AmbalTadors of the Arvn ni, who promifed an entire obedience to his com¬ 
mands. Having exacted a great number of holtages, and reftor.ed to thole 
two Hates twenty irhoufmd captives, he lent his legions into dilfvrcnt 
parts of Gaul to keep the country in 1 objection? T. Labienus , with two 
legions and the cavalry, was quartered among the Sequani , jointly with 
M. Semprcnius Rutilus. C. Fabius and L. Mi nut ins Bafilus were 
ordered with two legions«-into the country of \SuzfRhemi, to defend it 
againlt the attempts of the Relieved, their neighbours. C. /lntijlius 
Rhcgihus had his llation alhgned him among the 'Ambraareti •, T. Se.x- 
tius among the Pituriges •, and C. Caninius Rebilus among the Ruthem \ 
each with one legion. If Fulltus Cicero and P. Suipicius were placed 
at Cabillo and Matijio upon tire Arar in the country of the AP.dui, and were 
charged with the care of the provikons. He himlclf took up his winter- 
quarters at Bibralle. 

'Hiiis ended this memorable campaign, in which Cmjar gave thofe proofs 
of military flkill and valour which have been the object of the admiration 
of the greateit Generals in all'ages. Having lent an account of his victory 
to the Reman ‘Senate, they decreed a FhankJ'giving of twenty days. 

The unfucceisful event of this campaign had convinced the Gauls, that 
they were not able to refill; the Remans by any army they could bring 
together into one place; but they perfuaded themlelves, that if many 
Hates revolted at once, and fet on foot many feparate wars, the Romans 
would have neither time nor troops lufficient to oppofe them all. 

•i , And 
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And though fame c^' thole dates mult be ludeters, yet that misfortune, 
they thought, Ihould be b<?rne with, lincc their particular lofs would pur- 
thal'e J.hc liberty of the reft. M;piy ltates therefore agreed to this plan, 
and began to make preparations for renewing the war. To dilappoint 
their views, C.rfar judged it neceffary to ufe the utmoft expedition. 

I,caving M. Antony, the Quad tor, to command in his winter-quarters, he 
•hr. out on the laft of December from Bibiatie t with his cavalry, and 
went to the camp of the thirteenth legion, which he had placed among 
the Bituriges , not far from the territories of the ALhn. To thele he \v„ »f 
joined the eleventh legion, whole quarters lay neareft; ami, leaving tv,o R^n.-rc-i- 
cohorts,to guard the baggage, marched with the reft of the arms' into the 
molt fertile* parts of the country of the Bilunges, lly this hidden and 
unexpected arrival he found them unprepared, and jdifperied up and down 
in thl* fields. He forbad letting fire to the houfes, the ufual fign of an 
invafion, that he might neither alarm ’.he enemy nor ex pole mm\!f to the 
want of corn and forage, if it ihoald be nec^ftliry to advance far into the 
country. Many thoufands of the Biliirigcs were made plhfoncrs, iurprized 
by the Roman cavalry before they could retreat into their towns. Such as 
Heaped fled in great terror to the neighbouring ft,ties. But G.rfar 

purfued them with great expedition, anci thofe plates, anxious for their 
own faferv, lubmitted, gave holtages, and were received into his pro 
teftion. T he Bituriges , feeing that his clemency left the way Hill oj'cn 
to his fjiendfnip, followed their example, and were pardoned. C rfeng 
to recompence the fatigue and labour of his foldicrj, gave two hundred 
icllerces to every private man, and two thoullind to every Centurion-, 
and, having fent back the legions to their winter-quarters, returned again 
to Bibraiii\ after an abfence of forty-days, lie had not Ixcn there above 
eighteen days, when Ambafladors arrived fjom the Bituriges to implore 
his afti(lance againll the Carnutcs , who wcTe laying walk their country. 

Cafar let out to trtcir relief with the fixth and fourteenth legions, whu h 
had not been engaged in the laft expedition. The Carnutcs, hearing of his 
approach, abandoned their towns and villages, confiding then mollly of 
little cottages,* ran up in hafle to defend them from the cold, and fled 
dilferent wavs. C.rjar , thinking it diffident, in that fevere feaibn of the 
year, to have dilperfed the forces that began to allemble, and prevented 
their rekindling tire war, encamped at Genabum during the remaining part 
of the winter. 

A new and more difficult war gave him* more feritJus employment in 
the beginning of the lpring. The Rhemi , by frequn/t cm baffles, in¬ 
formed him, that the Bellovnd , the moil diilingujjhed for bravery of all 
the Belgic or GaJhc nations, with fame of the neighbouring dates, under 
the conduct of Cor reus , General of the Bc/Rtaei, and Coinius the Atre- 
batian, were raifinj£ an army, and drawing their forces to a general rendez¬ 
vous, with defign to invade the territories of the Sucjf-ones* a people iubiect 
’ Fur hat pa fled at Rom ihif y<j.r, At p. r„|n 
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tot’ - .-.- ,i* id-ion of the Rhmi. Honour and' intereft required of him to 

v.n.k-u.d.c -.ho defence 'of a! lie"-, who had deferved Id'well of the Cojgmiog- 
veakz. 1 I ■ man lied therefore immediately, with four legions, into the 
i.’- oi the Dell w/G, \vhi< li he found abandoned b/ its inhabitants 
!, • p. Toners his cavalry made had b-cn left as jpie*s. Tilde in¬ 
fo:.;.- d ', . 11 I i - .it .dl thole capable of bearing arms had aflunWfcd m 
*' <-■ 1 . , and be erf joined by the* Atulhni, Aide ret , Cables, J'e!/cer/f\ 

1 , . ■ that til. y had cholen lor daar r.ur.p a nling ground, 

jo : i \.uh a dilftvult moral., and d.lpoicd of then* b.ig;yige in 

*• v. ■ . b.,r jay behind them; that many of their t hit Is v.vi e in the 

*• On: the prill, ipel .Ulthe-i ity u Hod m (jI reus, Ixcaufe Ik* was 

“ hi.tn.n la be.a* an implacable hatted to the Rc&ts'an name/, that a ft-.v 

“ dr”,s 1., Conans had left the camp to,ib|,ut aid of the C \nut ;.’>*, 
*■• •„!,-) -acre ilvir ncareil ndglibouig and .tin.untied in troop; ; that n 
'* had bmii i.-lohed among the P v '-'Gsv/t/, with eonlent of all the chiefs, 

md a.L ti.e earned defire of the people, to oiler battle to C.r/t.r, if, 

“ as was report.*.!, became at the head ol only three legions, leil they 
** lliould be afur.v.uds obliged to light upon more unequal teims, when 
“ i.e had rot lf.s whole army together-, but, it he brought gi eater forces 
u v, hh luiT., to continue withiip their camp, intercept Ids Convoys, and cut 
“ -Pi'Ids lora.gc, v.liii if in that iealon of the year was extremely icarce.” 

In conicqin. nee of this information, Cmjar rekdved to try every method 
to dr iw the enemy Into a contempt of his numbers, and thereby induce 
them to hazard a battle. Tie had with him the leventh, eighth, and 
ninth hgior ., all veterans of approved valour ntW thought the eleventh, 
which lie had alio drawn out of its winter-quarters, was not of equal Han¬ 
ding, nor had attained the fame reputation of bravery, they were yet 
cholen men, of great hopes, and had ferved under him eight campaigns. 
Calling there lore the army together, he laid before them the advices he 
had received, and exhorted the iblehers to behave thcmlclvcs with theirufu.il 
courage. 1 le arrived before the enemy’s camp much iodner than they ex¬ 
pedit'd, and, as lie approached, difpofed the legions in the following order. 
The feventh, eighth, and ninth legions marched m front, the baggage 
followed, and the eleventh legion formed the rear. Thus there appeared 
in view no more than three legions, the number the Cauls had determined 
to encounter. Bur, when they law the Romans advancing againrt them 
with a Heady pace, they did not think it proper to follov/thc rclblution 
which had been reported to Cmfm ; and either fearing the event of a 
battle, or lurprizcd at his hidden approach, or'dedrous to pencil ate fur¬ 
ther into his intentions, they would not defeend from the higher ground, 
but drew up in arms before their camp. Cm far, though earned to conic 
to an engagement, yet, confidering the multitude of the enemy, and the 
advantage of their lunation, contented himielf for the* prefent to encamp 
directly ovcr-ag.dnd them, being leparated from them by a deep but nar¬ 
row valley. lie illrew up before his camp n rampart twelve feet high, 

‘ flremrthened 
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ft lengthened by a proportionable breaft-work, and leaned it by two 
djtche^ each fifteen feet wieje, with perpendicular lideS. Upon the rampart 
he railed, at fmall diftanccs, turret 5 ;of three ilories, and joined them to each 
other by galleries, whiejt had little parapets ot olier before them. Thus 
the works were defended by a double range of lbldiers; one of which 
fighting from the galleries, and lecured by their height, would with more 
bojdnels and advantage launch their .darts ngainft the enemy •, the other, 
though nearer danger, and placed upon tire rampart, were yet fkreened 
by the^alleries from the impending darts. All the entrances of the camp 
were fecured by ftrong gates, ov f er which he placed turrets of a greater 
height than the relt. 

O g f 

C>_/hr had a twofold defign in thefe fortifications •, one, by the great- 
nels of the works to make the enemy believe he was afraid of them, and 
thereby inefeale their prefumption ■, the other, to enable him to defend 
,his camp with a few troops, when it lbould be necefiary to go far in quell 
of corn and forage. There happened frequent, (kirmi/hes between the two 
camps, carried on for the molt part with millive weapons at a diftance, 
by reafon of a moral's, that feparated the 'combatants. Sometimes the 
auxiliary Gauls and Germans in the' Rpman army crofted the morals and 
purfued the enemy j fometimes the Bellovaci , havijig the advantage, puf¬ 
fed in their turn and drove back the Roman auxiliaries. Anti as the .Romans 
daily lent out parties to forage, who were obliged to difperle themlelves 
over the ^ountry, their men were fometimes furprized and cut to pieces 
by the detachments of the enemy. In one of tliele encounters, the Rhemi, 
auxiliaries in C.efars arfny, loft a great part of their cavalry. The Bello- 
vaci, having oblerved the daily ftations <jf the horfe dellined to guard the 
Roman foragers, placed a chol’en body of foot in ambufh in a wood, and 
lent fome IquadronS of cavalfy to draw the %ncmy into the fnarc. The 
cavalry of the Rhemi , upon guard that day, luddenly difeovering the Gallic 
horfe, and defpifing their.fmall numbers, attacked and purfued them with 
finch eagcrnels, that, being furprized and almoll furrounded by the foot, 
they fled with precipitation, loft many of their men, and, among the reft, 
their commander Vertifcus % the chief man of their ftate. '1 his (Gene¬ 
ral, though lb far advanced in years that he could hardly lit on hoi k back, 
yet, according to the cuftom of the Gauls , would neither decline the com¬ 
mand on account of his age, nor fuller his people to light without him. 

C/ffaf, finding that the enemy kept within their camp, and conlider- 
ing that he could neither force their enwerithments without great lob, 
nor with fo fmall an army inclofc them within lines, vfliote to C. : I>e- 
bonius to join him with three legions. Upon they - arrival, the Genci.ds 
of the Bellovaci , fearing a fiege like that of Alejia , ordered all thoie who 
were weak, and lefs fit for lervice, to be lent away by night, and with 
them the baggage of\he army. But, before this conluled and numerous 
train could be put in order, day-light appeared j and the Gauls , to hinder 
Vol. III. * 4 T the 
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the Romans from difturbing the march, drew up in arms before their camp. 
Ccrfar did not think, it proper to attack them in fd advantageous a poit, 
nor was he willing to let them retire without lois. To be in readinels for 
the purfuit, he palled the moral's with fiis legions, and l'eized an eminence 
which commanded the enemy’s camp, and was l'eparated from it only by 
a l'mall valley. The Gauls , confiding in the flrength of their poll, did not 
decline lighting, if they were attacked, and both armies remained in order 
of battle the whole day* At night the Bellovaci , feeing the Romans pre¬ 
pared for the puriuit, made ufe of the following llratagem to fecure their 
own retreat. 1 laving collected and placed at the head of their line all the 
tatcines in the camp, they li t fire to them at once, and, being concealed 
by the fmoke, marched oil' with the utmoll diligence to another advan¬ 
tageous poll ten miles dillant. Ccrfar , though he lufpedled that this was a 
contrivance to cover their llight, yet fearing alio an ambufaide, and that 
they might pollibly continue in the fame poll, to tlraw his men into a place 
of diladvantage, followed but llowly with his army, and fullered the ene¬ 
my to el'cape. 

The Bellovaci from their new camp carried on the fame defenfive war, 
and in frequent ambulcades attacked and cut to pieces the Roman foragers. 
Cdfar , having fullered many Jo lies of this kind, was r at lall informed 
by a prifoner, that Correas, General of the Bellovaci , had chofen fix 
thoufand of his bell infantry, and a thouland horfe, to form an ambulcade 
in a place abounding in corn and grals, and where it was therefore pre- 
liimed the Romans would come to forage. Upon this intelligence lie lent 
the cavalry, who formed the ordinary guard of the foragers, before, inter¬ 
mixed them with platoons of light-armed foot, and he himfelf followed 
with l'ome legions to iupport them. The Gauls had dilpofed their forces 
in ambulh round the plain where the Romans were to forage, which ex¬ 
tended a mile every way, and was environed with thick woods or a deep 
river. The Roman cavalry entered the plain, troop by troop, with great 
refolution, knowing that the legions were behind to liiltuin them. Cor¬ 
reas immediately appeared, but with a few men, and fell upon the nearell 
lquadrons. The Romans , prepared for the attack, did not Hock together 
in crowds, which frequently happens among the cavalry on occalions of 
hidden lurprize, and often throws them into confulion •, but, preferving 
the proper diflances, received the enemy in good order ; ’not did they fuller 
themlelves to be taken in flank. The reil of the Gallic cavalry then broke 
from the woods,.and advanced to the aid of thole who fought under 
Correas. The contell was maintained with great heat and equal ad- 
advantage, till the infantry of the Gauls , advancing fiowly in order of battle, 
obliged the Romans id give way ; but their light-armed infantry, march¬ 
ing up fp< •telily, and polling themlelves in the intervals of the lquadrons, 
rellored and continued the fight. Soon after, botli fides had notice that 
C.efar was approaching with his forces in order of battle. The Roman 
cavalry then redoubled their efforts, left the legions fhould lharc with them 

the 
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the honour of the viftory. The enemy, on the other hand, loft courage, 
and fled.different ways: But, being obftrufled by the fame difficulties 
t>f*the ground in, which they hoped to have entangled the Row.>•!% the 
greateff part of them wste put to the fword. Cam's, whole iciduium 
410 misfortune could abate, would neither quit the held no. .inept of 
quarrel*; bur, fighting to the lafl with invinc ible tofiragc, and wounding 
feVt«ral,of his enemies, forced them at length to*transfix him with then 
javelins. 

The Relieved, and the other dates in their alliance, finding that then 
General was ilain, their cavalry and the flower of their infantry ditlioyed, 
and dreading the approach of the Rowan arm}*, fpcedily aflembled a 
council, in which it was relolved, by common conlew, to lend Ambaifa 
dors and hoflqges to C.rfir. t'owins alone refilled to join in the treaty, 
from a’dillruft of the Rowans , who had attempted the )c.ir before, by the 
drder of Labicnus , to ilfaffmate him treacheroufly at an interview with 
ydufenus Rhunlratus, where he was giievoufly woufided by a Rowan 
Centurion. t 

C.tfar granted peace tf*> the Bellovaci. and their allies, and, having thus 
fubdued the moil warlike nations of Gait If he divided his troops into fcve¬ 
nd bodies, under the command of his Lieutenant*,, and lent them into 
different parts, to keep the whole country in iubjehtion. He himieli 
marched into the territories of the Eburones , with a view’ to get Amb'u.nx 
into his power. But the Gaul flying before •him, (brjar dell roved the 
country with fire and fword, killing or taking prilonery gieat numbers 
of the inhabitants, that he might render Ambionx odious to his people, 
as the cattle of fo great a calamity, and preclude his being again received 
into the Hate. He tjien difpat,clied J.abicnus, with two legions, againfl 
the ‘ Treviri , who bordering upon Germany, and Jaeing exert ifed in continual 
wars with that nation,, differed but little from them in barbarity anti fierce- 
iiels ; nor ever fummitted tcThis commands, unlels enforced by the prclence 
of an army. Leaving AT. Antony, with fifteen cohorts, in the country of 
the Bellovaci, to prevent any new infurrection among the Ilcl^ c, lie 
marched into the “country of the (Inmates, They had been lately letluctd 
by his Lieutenant Rabins , who had defeated Duwwr as, the General of 
the Gauls in tjiofc parts, dellroyed or difpcrled his army, and expelled 
him out of that* and tlie neighbouring countries, f.'/er p.irdom d the 
Cnrnutes , on their delivering up Gulervnulus, the piime mover and in¬ 
cendiary of the war. This man had hid hiinlelf, even from his country¬ 
men; but, being diligently fought after by the people, delirou. to aiipeafe 
(Afar's relentment, they loon found him, and brought him to the camp, 
where he was beaten with rods and beheaded. 

Caninius , one of Cfjar 's Lieutenants, had defeated the Gadara in 
battle, under their Generals Drapes and Ruterms, and was bduging 
Uxellodunum, a flrong fortrels ip that country. Thither CnJ'ar repaired, 
and found the circumvallation completed. Miftiy reafons determined him 
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to continue the fiege. He coultl not raife it without difhcyiour; the ob- 
flinacy of the garrifou, which confided of only two tlioufand men, defervqd 
exemplary puniihment; and, if the place were not reduced, the* Gauls . 
might imagine that not llrength but conftancy had been wanting to'enable 
them to refill the Roman arms •, a perluafion which might perhaps induce 
other Hates, who had the advantage of llrong towns, to endeavour, again ' 
to aflert their liberty •/especially as .it' was generally known that only qne 
year of his government remained 1 , during which if they could but hold 
out, they had no farther danger to apprehend. C.rfar , underltanding 
from thedeferters that die belieged were i well ftored with provifions, deter¬ 
mined, if poflible, to deprive them of water. 

" UxelloJunum flood upon a deep rock, wliicli was almoft furrounded 
by a river, where the townfmen uled to water. There was no poflible 
way to turn the courfe of this river, becaule it flowed fo near the foot 
of the rock, and in fo low a channel, that ditches could not be funk deep 
enough to receive it, But,the delcenfr to it from the town was fo difficult 
and deep, and lay fo open, that the people, in coming to it, could be 
cafily annoyed by the Romans. Cmfar , taking advantage of this circum- 
itance, poded archers and (lingers,* with fome engines, over-againll all 
the places of accefs. Jhis farced the townfmen to wafer at a fountain 
which ifilled dole under the walls, on the fide where the town was not 
furrounded by the river. To deprive them of this refource, C.efar un¬ 
dertook to raife a terrafs over-againll the fountain, which could not be 
performed without incredible fatigue, almofl continual fighting,'and much 
danger to the foldiers •, for they were expofed to the aflaults of the enemy, 
who° fought in fafety, at a dilla.nce, and from the higher ground. A ter¬ 
rafs notwlthflanding was railed, lixty feet high, and a tower of ten dories 
placed upon it •, not indeed, equal to the height of the walls, for which no 
works were lufficient, but fo command the fountain, from this tower 
the Romans continually played their engines upon all the accedes to the 
lpring, which made it extremely dangerous to watch' there •, infomuch 
that not only cattle and beads of burthen, but great numbers of people, 
perifhed by third. 

The belieged were not difmayed by this diflrels. They filled many 
barrels with "tallow, pitch, and dry wood, and, having let them on lire, 
rolled them down upon their works; and at the lame time charged the 
Romans with creat fury. The machines loon were on hre: But C<cfar, 
to give his men time to exdngjiifii it, and to draw olf the enemy, ordered 
fome troops to alcend the hill on all tides, and raife a great Ifiout, as if 
preparing to fcale tfie walls. This alarming the inlubitans, they re¬ 
called their men to the defence of the town ; and the Romans, being re¬ 
lieved from the attack, loon put a flop to the flames. The place con¬ 
tinued to hold out with great obllinacy, till C.cfir contrived to drain 
the fountain by mines. When the belieged faw it fuddenly become dry, 
they imagined it an event brought about not by human wildom but by 
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the will of the Gods •„ and therefore, defpairing of fuccefs, they immedi¬ 
ately fun;endered themfelves.. 

* Cafar, facisfietl that his clemency was known to all, and no way fear¬ 
ing that his leverity on this occalion would be imputed to cruelty ; as he 
perceiyed there would be no end of the war, if other dates of Gw’fhould 
in # like*manner revolt -, rciblved, by j. dgnal exampje of punilhment, to 
de'te'r them from fuch projects. He ordered the hands of all thole whom 
he found in arms to be cutyff ; granting them their lives, that their punilh¬ 
ment might be th« more "conlpicuous. Drapes, who had been made 
prifonerby Commits, cither out of indignation fur his captivity, or dreadino- 
a levcrer 4 ate, put an end to his life by abdaining from food. Luterius, 
who had cleaned out of the battle when Drapes was taken pnlbncr, falling * 
into thy hands of Eparnatlus (If Aircergne, a faithful friend to the Humans, 
was by him delivered bound to Qcfar. 

About this time I.abicnus lent intelligence that he had engaged the 
•cavalry of the Treviri with fuccels,'killed a great number on the field of 
battle, with many Germans who had joined them, and made firilbners the 
greated part of their chiefs ; amongft the reft Sums the /Ethan, a man 
of didinguilhed bij tli and valour, and th*only one of that nation who had 
till then continued in arms. Thus the whole country being pacified, 

Cafar marched with two legions into Aquitain, which P. Crajfus had 
in a great mealure reduced to his obedience. On his .arrival, the dates 
lent Ambslfadors to him, and delivered homages. At Narbonne he or¬ 
dered his army into winter-quarters, under the comnwnd of his Lieute¬ 
nants. M. Antony, C. Trebonius, P. Valinius , and Q. Tullius, were 
quartered in Belgium with four legions; two were fent into the country 
of the Mdui ; two iijto that of the Turones, bordering upon the Gamutes , 
to hold the maritime dates in awe-, and the rumaining two were (lationed 
amongd the Lemov[ces, not far from Auvergne. He held at Narbonne 
the ufual affembliej of the province, decided the differences fubliOing 
among the dates, secompenled thole who had didinguifhrd themfeves by 
theii fidelity and fervices, and, after dilpatching all thole affairs, repaired 
to the legions in Belgium, and took up his winter-quarters at Ncmcto- 
tema*. * 

I lere he found all quiet even Cumins, that bitter enemy to the Romans, 
had beet) received into friendlhip. This Atrebatian General, who had 
headed the armies of the Belhvaci, retired to Ins German allies, when 
matters were compounded with Cufar, but always kept a watchful eye 
upon the motions of his countrymen, that, in cafe of a war, lie might be 
ready to oiler them hiscounfel and affidance. binding that the date now 
fubmitted quietly to the Romans, he employed the troops that remained 
with him to lupport Jiimfclf and his followers by plunder, and frequently 
carried off the convoys that were going to the Roman winter-quarters. 

M. Antony lent againlt him < C. Volufenus Quadralus, an officer of di- 
dinguiihtd valour-, the man who, by the (tfdcr of Labia,us, had lately 
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attempted to kill him at an interview, and who ftill preferVed a particular 
hatred to him. Tbefe two mortal enemies fQon met in battle: VAufenus, 
after a fuccefsful engagement, urged by an eager delire of making Comlus 
prilbner, ralhly puriued him with only a few attendants. The Gaul, by a 
.precipitate flight, drew the Roman a conliderable way from the main body 
at his army •, then, turning to his own men, he called upon them to revenge 
the wound he had fo treacheroufly received. They inftantly faced pbmu, 
charged their purluer.s, and repulled them. Cohuus, clapping i'purs to his 
boric, ran furioufly againll Volufenus, and ddSvc his i'pear through his 
thigh. The Romans , feeing their Commander dangeroufly wounded, fought 
with redoubled fury, and put the enemy to flight a fecondtime, with con¬ 
siderable (laughter. C'-mius efcaped by the fwitnefs of his Insrle; but, as 
he had loll the greatdl part of his men, he Tent a deputation to Antony, 
offering to retire wherever he fhould order him, to fubmit to any terms 
that fhould be impofed on him, find to give hoftages for his good beha¬ 
viour v requeiling only that fo much- regard might be had to his fears, 
as that he lli&uld not be obliged to appear in the prefence of any Roman. 
Antony, before the arrival of (Afar, conlcnted, tock hoilages, and granted 
him peace. 

This campaign efleftually completed the reduction o( Gaul and put an 
end to the Gallic war, in the courfe of which it is laid that C.rfar either 
took by force eight hundred towns, or made them yield to the terror of 
his arms-, that lie fubdued three hundred different nations; that he de¬ 
feated in battle thrfic millions of men, of which more than one million 
were killed in the field, and another million made ‘prifoners c . 

[Year of Rome 703 d .] 

The ninth and lafl year of his government was quite pacific. In his 
winter-quarters at Nemetocch-a in Belgium, and in the following year, he 
made it his bufinds to ingratiate himfelfwith the Garth, and deprive them 
ot all pretence for a revolt. l ie treated the feveral Halt's with refpefl, im¬ 
pofed no new burthens upon them, and was extremely liberal to their chiefs. 
By thele means he prevailed with them, wearied and exlmilled by long 
and unfuccefsful wars, to embrace the cafe and quiet, attendant on their 
prelent fubmifilon. Thus he had leifure, in this lalt year, to fix his at¬ 
tention on Rome, where a contell for and againll him -..as carried on with 
great vehemence ; a contell which ended in that memorable civil war, that 
.changed the form of die Rowan government into Monarchic Defpotifm. 

c Plut. in Caff. Plin. Hift. Nat. vii. 25. 

11 For the tranfattionj at Rome in this year, 703, fee p. 566. 
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